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tfdit«rial ^«^ in (SnglanA. 

AIJ)E&)US HZWHI'S FAsimro. 
Fifteen or tweutr jttr* tga, a nioceaful London tndA- 
inui, or mcreAaaf, ■■ in buiJi ■ bosinee* be would lure 
berai called by lu, — "banng nme q«w o^titet," re- 
•olTed, with that tuW for igricuIlDril puranlu trbich 
fomu I. dlUinguiabing feiture in tbc Kngliah character, to 
iuieat bia monej in land. He purchaoed S60 acres. Jl 
ma not the beat of Uod. It wai not in the b«M ooodi- 
tion. " Almoet mnoanded bj bairen heath," the owner 
found the gtaeni opinion around him in Smvi, to be that 
liis purcliase " could never l>e ImproTed, stcu to become 
of tolerable goodneaa.' He ha» SUice told the story of 
bil expenditures, from diSbrent parts of wluch I am 
ting Uiese eipradont. The principal adaptation of his 
soil was to retain the water that fell opon It tram heaven 
and rose beneath it in bidden aprings ; and this retention 
was so admirabl; accomplished that the atnng yellow loam 
■nbsoil wtkich consliBited a large patt of it, iraa oonstantly 
[n a state varying " between putty and bird time, Moorduig 



Under such circumslances, Hr. Ificni, far it will be 
already onderslood wbo I am talking about, did that must 
difficult of all things for a man to do—judging by the ac- 
tion of a great many, both here and In America, who have 
too muth land la cuitivaU il atll. He sold one-half, and 
determined that, be the obstacles what tlioy might, he 
would improve the remainder. 

itfnee 1843, when these steps were decided upon and 
improvementa oommeDoed, behas made some little addl- 
■ioa to the Isrm, so that it now contains 170 instead of 
180 acrea. I visited Tiptrea Hall the last day of June, 
and saw to much moi« that seemed to me of real, practi- 
cal value, than I had been led to anticipate, that I hope 
what I can say here will not entirely fall to oanvey soms 
of the lessons which Mr. Uicai has been endeavoring to 
teach. At the same time let me disclaim the antidpation 
taytbiDg like a perfect detail of hii opera- 



tions—a tuk wldch, so &r aa I know, remains to be per- 
formed. For the " Sayings and Doings " of the Alderman, 
oonsist of Us scattered writings from time to time, uua- 
Toldably conlwning more or less repetition ; repreaenling, 
too, in some degree his chaoges of riewa with additional 
experience, but tacking in the oonnectedneaa that would 
render these changes features of still greater value in Uie 
progress of a perfectly relevant and atraighl-forwanl talc, 
" I may be aaked," gays Mr. Uechi, " ' What can you, 
as a Londoner, Iluow about farming T' I will answer 'I 
always loved the beauties of nature, tiie pure air of heaien, 
the fports of the field, and the hospitality of our honest 
yeomen. I have seen one farmer making a fortune, and 
elghbor losing on& I have seen one field oU 
com, and another nearly all weeds.' 

~ asked, 'How is this?' — inquired into the causes 

noted the results — obtained from all the best &nners, and 
all the best agricultural books within my reach, every in- 
fonnation bearing on agricultural puisuils, and practiced 
littie garden, on a small scale, a variety of ei- 
perimcots." 

(irryiog forward upon hi* new property theee eiperi- 
ents— agitating continually the necessity of certsin Im- 
ovements— if not in his own way, by some other meana 
— of wliicb he thought English farming pecuniarily ca^- " 
ble,— his sentimenb hare progre»ed through different 
it^esofridiculesud hostility until It is now commonly 
granted that while very few may wish to proceed upon his 
icily, be has yet done a good work m atirring 
up the many to direct measurta of advancement He lias 
trtainly been most liberal in the eipeuditure of his 
oney in such a way as to test bow fkr othcni may venture 
safely ; snd he has presented an example which in noto- 
riety aa well as from its Intrtn^c merits, must have been 
exceedingly clTcctire. Uoreover, as it was remarked to 
cisation by a Lu^e fanner in one of the mid- 
land counties, bis efforts liave oponedthe door to him of 
associations which in England money docs not buy. Hr. 
~kf ECBi, the wi<|ely-advertised vender of laxors and raior- 
itropa — Ur. Uacni, the vAilthy AliIcrmBn, might have 
gone down to the grave with other dealers in fancy wares 
and consumers of turtle soup, but Hr. Hicbi. the fanner 
of Tiptrce Hall, Is Invited to Sir Sdbibt Pkel's, irith 
lords "of high df^^e," and conies to be looked upon, aa 
ho moumliillj says himself. In bewailing the reaponribill- 
ties and "miseries" of the portion — in the d^ht of "a 
public improver."' 
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It chuiced LhBl Ur. U. was not hiiaaelf at home, but 1 
found the stewanl or bailiff, Ur. Drane, ao intelligent mi 
CotamunicafiTe man. The firet turn we took, very appro- 
priatelf brought U9 into the reeding BUbltrs. Appi-opri- 
Ktel; — beraufe the feeding of uumala u entitled to a frani 

t peculiar, 



pnctice, and because while many of 






Mr, Jf.'s 



U oncG, he maj also leam In what he 
seca, the geucral importaneo of careful management, the 
economicid use of feeding materiala, the beneftt of com- 
fbrtable quarters, and probably tbe strongest argument! 
(hat can be Eidvanccd, in f;Lvur of stall feeding in summei 

The buildlug which we now enter is of sufficient widtl 
fsronerowof Etallaorboies, and an alley in front ol 
them fivai whiih to feed. The size of the boiea is nint 
feet nine inches inside breadth, and eight feet length, ei- 
cluBlTe of the manger — each designed for two bullookB.— 
Tbe manger Is a nmple box or trough, and receives all 
the food the cattle eat. So far there U nothing eitr-aordi 
narj in what we see, but the Boor is certuiity a Biirprise I 
It is compoeed of ilali of good sound deal or other tim 
bsr, three inches by two in site and two or two and a half 
iodies apart. Tbe animal has no bedding of any kind. — 
"Theto is nothing pleasing to the graKicr's eye," as Mr. 
X. remarks, iu such an jfraiigcmcnL Indeed, like olhers, 
he had at first msnj prejudices against it. Both men and 
animals like a soft place to sleep on. When bullodts are 
first pnt into these boiea, thej aeem "afraid to move," 
and for twenty-four hours, nine out of ten " resolutely 
maintained their standing." Just a forkful of straw, how. 
ever, spread about under them, seemed to orerccme this 
" i4en3i; of insecurity," and they only required one resort 

that a haiil bed is nndoabledly the most healdiy. In this 
case the edges of the boards, at first new and sharp, in two 
or throe weeks become smooth, and Ilie animals find easy 
portions. This floor is, I think, perfectly horizontal and 
the slals placed, not across the box, but longitudinally ns 
the ani]nBl stands. They are alifo used, however, and with 
results represented as nmilarly sj\tisfactory, both for pig.s 
and sliecp. Mr. Huitable is the author of the boai-JeJ 
floor system, but Hr, Heclii has modiHed tlic details, and, 
after trial and measurements of the hoofs of various ani- 
mals, has concluded upon (he following as the best eaie of 
klaU: 

For bunorki. 3 Indiu thick, i [achti -Ids. 1 W lucbM tput 

F(»loinb<l>vii>iniKi.lli S ds 1 do 

VorCMivtt, ado, a <k> IN <lr> 

Tbe result of putting two bullocks together is not found 
to retard llieir progress in flesh-making — tlic better ox, as 
elsewhere, will be the master, but not to the hyury or dis- 
comfort of his aHsoci;itc Tliey are nil groomed daily by 
a boy — a process which appears to contribute much to 
their enjoyment. The floor, altliough not swept, is always 
dean; a little gypsum (plaster) is sprinkled over it every 
morning — about a pick to (en bullocks. 

Ecoaoiav In Saitna tba Uller. 

The great advantage cluimed by this systctn, aside from 
the assertion that it actually contributes to better tbo health 
of the animal and the quality of its beef — is the Saving 
both of the bedding and of Itio lalmr that accompaniea its 
distribution, removal, and the subsequent managemant of 
the manure, of which last we will speak by and by. All 
tbe straw isjtanted for feed. As Mr. HoBsrxLL argued 
when I visited his place, the straw when used for litter is 

it is fed to the animal, those porta which in tlie dung-pit 
would ferment and escape, are precisely the ones which the 



mentB which it does not m 
purposes as before. Noi 
tnaninre, i» computed by M 



while tl 



nerelcl 



llIlDg 



per ton, (Bg, 4d.) while for feed It is worth to tun) |B, or 
more than double as maeh. This difference is one wUcb 
he does not think he can allbrd to Itwe, for ha calculate! 
upon a productjon of two toiu of straw per acre, and a 
[ofB of, say (5 per acre, on fifty acres of wheat, will go a 
good way towaid Uie difTercnce. bet ween farming at a pro- 
fit and farming at a loss. 

The pains taken to illostrate and verify these factx, show 
to what economical minuteness, so to speak, the English 
fanner has been compelled to go in order to sustain th» 
gainfiilnesB of his calling under Ihoso numerous eipensB) 
with which he is burdened by govemtnent, church and 
landlord, and notwithstanding which he boa accomplished 
tlie gisnd triumph of so far competing successfully with 
all the rest of the world — the cheap Labor of tbe coutineut 
and the cheap iandu of America. -W ith us, where we have 
dilQculty to bring our farmers into the way of convertius 
their straw into manure, to go beyond tills use into a cal- 
culation of iu further value as food, seems almost awasto 
of words. But such will not always remain the case where 
it is so at present, and the subject may not be universally 
disregarded even now. From Voclker's analyses, alluded 
to by Mr, M., he derives the sutement that the soluble 
fattening sululancee contained in each 100 lbs. of straw 
are equal to 18j lbs. of oil. How, then, he asks, con it 
have lieen so long disregarded^ "Simply becaose the 
straw in an miprcpered condition, is not in an avulabl* 

Before proceeding to the method of preparation adrtr- 
cated, there is a difficulty to be disposed of, wliich may 
already Ijnve arisen in the reader's mind. In casUng our 
eyes about (be building we were looking at, lie mervlj 
noUced the floor, but did not go below it ; and the ques- 
tion that at once occurs, is this — how is the manurisl mat' 
tcr we obtain, to bo managed and transported wiiliout some 
such material as straw to act as an alrwrbeoC, and give it 
greater cohesion f The answer is two-fold — the first, not 
strenuously in^sted upon by Hr, M,, alOiongh it has been 
one of tliemost striking features in his management, while 
the second he also employs, I believe, to a large extent. 

Beneath the slats on wtJuli we have been standing, there 
runs along a tank about three feet in depth, of bricli, laid 
in cement and water-tight, its two ends having a slight 
desceu[ towards the middle, whence there poses a pipe or 
drun into a large outside tank of no less than SO,0<X> gal- 
lons capacity. Mr, Mcchi's way is to admit a llow of water 
into the tank under (he animals until its contents are 
diluted and liquified so as to ptuu wholly into the exterior 
dstcm. The base employed for this purpose, in hot 
weather may be used also to wa^ the whole interior of 
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the building and keep ever ^ng, even to the animals 
themselves, clean and cool, ^^e existence of euch a m&ss 
beneath them, does not prove in experience to emit the 
putrefying stench that might be anticipated ; when undis- 
turbed, indeed, it forms so dense a mass that sufficient air 
cannot penetrate it to produce the fermentation that would 
take place with the presence of straw to lighten up the 
heap and permit the admission and circixlation of tiie 
atmosphere ; and when the water flows in, the whole is 
washed away at the least posmble disagreeableness and 
expense. 

Tbe Vm and ManuliDictiire of Bnmed Clay. 
The other method of managing manure in this condition, 
is foimd in the use of burned elay. Upon the heavy soils 
of Steuben, Miyor Dickinson has been an advocate of 
burning sods fo use Uie ashes as a fertilizer, but it is quite 
a common thing in many parts of England now to burn 
the simple soil itself— of course whatever vegetable matter 
it may contain being considered a welcome addition, but 
the great point lying in the convermon mto an available 
supply of mineral natters, of the hard 'subsoil and other 
elods--in themselves sometimes actually poisonous to the 
plant, alUiough when reduced to brickdust (H once rendered 
** attractive, absorbent, filtratlve, instead of being, as for- 
merly, sullenly unalterable and repulsive." Good farmers 
use it to advantage, drilled with their turnips; spread 
broadcast over a field, it is found lasting m its effects — 
i^parently nuking "gradually down into the obstinate 
subsoil," and imparting to it something of its own pei^ 
meability. The inoi^ganio elements contributed to the soil 
by the animal life of every sort under or upon ii, for which 
it has long been ,* the feedlng-sround, the dung-heap and 
the grave ;" the stones that lock up in their hard sides so 
many of the same materials which give the straw its glaze 
and stififaess, and the grain its phosphates ; the germs of 
new weeds and the decaying remains of old vegetation, by 
this trial of fire are all converted at comparatively little 
eost or trouble into either what is actually available as 
plant food, or what exerts the best effect upon the mechani- 
cal condition of the ground. 

Now, the bnmed day may be employed to the best ad- 
vantage with the manure under the boarded floors, and is 
cheaply obtained in laiee quantities — the estimated cost 
per i(K) loads of 27 cubic feet each, being, 

For labor and ImrolDg, •10.84 

For fire wood 8.06 

For plowing and hone labor, 2.08 

Touu iiijoo 

That is 16 cents a load. It is strongly recommended for 
use under sheep, only one-fourteenth part of their excre- 
ment being in solid form, while one barrowful of clay daily 
to twenty sheep will preserve the remainder perfectly. 
" Sheep do not get sore feet upon it." The only purpose, 
remarks Mr. M., with which we turn over and manipulate 
our ordinary manure heaps, is to secure the proper decom- 
position of the straw tbey contain ; manure mixed with 
burned clay is carried at once from the farmstead to the 
field and applied where wanted, l. h. t. 
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DHAINING SWAMPS— MUCK FOR MANT^RE. 



At the recent Connecticut State Fur, Agricultural Dis- 
cussions were held each evening; and the subject on 
I Wednesday was the dnunage of swamps and using muck 
I for manusd. The T«marka, some report of which we find 
in the N. Y, Tribune, give additional confirmation to 
what we have already said on the subject, especially upon 
the different characters of soil which they present, and 
, their value for the production of different crops. We 
I therefore condense the most important portions for our 
readers. 

Mr. SuiiNER of Woodstock, had dnuned a swamp of 
eight acres, in which the muck wos fifleen feet deep. The 
main drains are open, the rest covered. The muck of the 
ditches he estimated as worth more than the cost of dig- 



ging, when composted and carried on the upland. At 
fii-st the swamp was too soft to plow, and he raised a good 
crop of potatoes by wheeling on sand to cover the seed, a 
shovel full to a hilL The land b now firm enough to 
plow, and grows grass, and any vegetables desired. 

Mr. Hart of Cornwall, had drained a swamp with open 
ditches, taking off the water three feet below the surface, 
and seeded it to grass, and one year got fourteen loads of 
hay from four acres. Still, he said, that was not upland 
hay, nor in any way equal to it in value, and rich as the 
soil was^ it would not produce a fair crop without manure. 
Hence had not of late given it much attention, and believed 
the muck worth more to cart upon the upland than to cul- 
tivate where it lies. He had found some benefit from 
hauling muck upon loamy soil, but It was more valuable 
composted, and he used the muck in all, bis stables, and 
also to absorb all the soap-suds and wash of the house, and 
thus made valuable manure. 

Mr. HoTT of New-Canaan, had not found cultivating 
swamp muck, several feet deep, profitable ; but found it 
valuable to haul to the stables and out-houses for an ab- 
sorbent^ and to increase the amount of manure for upland. 

Mr. Bill of Norwich, thought the difference in tlie 
effects produced arose from the variation of the character 
of the soil. His drained swamp was the best land he had. 
He also made great use of muck as a manure, making, 
with the help of six or seven head of cattle and a few 
hogs, three or four hundred loads of manure each year. — 
Qnano and muck, ten pounds of the former to a load of 
the latter, makes a very valuable compofjt. He had 
brought very poor land into a state of great productive- 
ness by the aid of swamp muck. 

We copy the remarks of Prof. S. W. Johnson in full, 
as reported. He said : 

** We have all grades of what is called muck, ranging 
from that containing only two per cent of any substance 
but vegetable matter, to those containing fifty per cent ot 
minend water [should not this be matter F] Of course the 
use of these mucks will produce different results. Upon 
pure muck we cannot produce any grass or grain that will 
ripen its seed, more than one or two years. Such muck 
is valuable to mix tvith soils, but is nearly worthless alone. 
Some persons have eont me samples of muck which they 
say are equal to good manure, without composting. Some 
muck is said to be deleterious, and in that I find salts of 
iron. To determine the value of muck, we must know 
its ingi*edients. In some cases nitrogen accumulates in 
muck, and when that is brought out and put in a situation 
where plants can assimilate it, it will always add to the 
value of their, products. The excretion of any animal, 
mixed with muck, is rendered more valuable, from the 
fact that the muck absorbs and eaves the ammonia.—- 
Plants over-stimulated with ammonia, produce much foli- 
age and few seeds. * * Some of the most valuable 
deposits of muck appear to be composed almost entirely 
of decayed leaves and vegetable substaiices. Such muck 
may be applied at once, with good effect, to almost any 
crop, witliout any preparation, or mixing with any other 
substance. Of the great value of muck deposites to the 
owners of poor upland, there can be no dispute. The 
only thing is to know how to treat it so as to make it most 

valuable."' 

>»• 

Chkesb Making.— Mrs. T. L. Hart, of West Cornwall, 
Ct., received the four first prizes for Cheese, at the late 
Conn. State Fair — to wit, 1, for old cheese — a, for new 
cheese — 8, for old English Dairy, and 4, for new English 
Dairy — notwithstanding there was an extensive oompeti- 
tien. The Homestead says Mrs. H. was Hartford bom and 
bred, and never saw a cheese made until after she was 
marri^ 
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VmSTOL MANAaEUENT OF MANURE. 



Looking orer this morning, ** The Cultivator^ of some 

twenty years ago, when conducted by Judge Bvbl, we 

noticed an artide on the above subject, whidi might be 

read with profit eren at this late day — ^but do not propose 

to reproduce it here. We will merely give his statement 

of *' the objects to be obtamed in the winter management 

of manure," and then add some thoughts drawn from our 

own experience. The objects are — 

" 1. To prevent waste by leaching and drainage ; 
2. To prevent its becoming fire-fanged ; and 
8. To prevent more than moderate or incipient fer- 
mentation." 

— Galled away at this, by some necessary farm-work, we 
did not again take up fhe pen until evening. Meanwhile 

our thoughts were busy with the subject, and some con- 
versation with a fanning friend led us to give them the 
form of a dialogue. 

B. " The question oomes up— What is the best way of 
managing manure in winter?" 

A, "Managing manure? and managing it in winter. 
It 18 as much as I can do to manage my foddering — ^the 
manure I tnanage when I draw it out in the spring. What 
next will you book-farmers meddle with ?" 

if. ** Let^s talk a little about that. When you drew out 
yofor manure last spring, wh^^ did you find the best and 
ridiest, or was it alike over the whole yard ?" 

A. " Don^t know — didn't observe particularly. Got it 
all oat though, and plowed it under for com and potatoes ?'* 

B. ** Right enough, perhaps, so far, but let me tell you 
what you might have observed a$ to^ quality^ — ^what we 
have noticed, when drawing out manure." 

A. **Somie of your peisonal experience in the barn- 
yard?" 

B. " Yes. And first, it is an axiom in hydrostatics that 
* water runs down hiU.' It certainly does so in the barn- 
yard. And, however level the surface may be, there is 
generally a 4ower place,' and in spring time that place is 
fuU te running over, of a dark colored fluid, which drains 
away, it is to be hoped, into the farmer's adjacent fields, 
and not into some stream or public highway." 

A, '* Yes, I hope so. I would not be as wasteful as 
that." 

J?. '* And yet you may, by not managing your manure 
properly, waste one-half its value. This drained manure 
of whidi we were speaking has suffered loss. Testing it 
by drying, it is (even if originally of the most valuable 
ohts«ot^,) light, chaffy stufl^ compared with that which 
has not been exposed to this leoc&ing process, showing 
that it has lost laigely in value." 

A. ** Not much loss to me, perhaps, for the drainage 
enriches my orchard." 

B, ** If there is much of a hollow in the barnyard, and 
the subsoil is day or hard-pan, water can pass off only by 
evaporation* That hollow, (and some make them dn pur- 
pose,) is frozen over in very cold weather ; in mild win- 
ters, and for a long time in spring it is * a slough of de- 
spond,' almost impassible to man or beasts It so remains 
for a long time in summer, unless cleared out and drawn 
to the field — a laige part draining from the cart on the 
way thercs Of this we observe : 

1. The liquid part is of some value, though too diluted, 
but a large portion is lost in application. 

2. The solids (tested as before, by drying) are nothing 
bat litter in an almost undec6mposed state— for deoorapo- 
gition goes on very slowly m cold water." 



A, " Very true, and that is one reascm why I dwlilLe 
these * dishing' barnyards." 

B. " In another part of the yard the manure pitched up 
is nearly all straw, more or less rotted, and of value bo Air 
as it has not been leached and the original material will 
allow. Mere rotten straw, however, is worth littie; a 
wagon load thoroughly roiten could be carried on a wheel- 
barrow. Another spot seems mostly composed of aniy»i^| 
droppings thrown from the cow and calf stables, or around 
the feeding places in the yard. This is the best of the 
manure, but it wastes by leaching and deoompoffltion be- 
fore the farmer is ready to apply it to the soil." 

A. " You foi^et the horse manure back of the bam." 

B. **No, that is managed the worst of all The outer 
part is well bleached straw and dung — ^the center is an 
almost inert mass of fire-fanged straw and manure. The 
heat which has been evolved in its decomposition has been 
sufficient to drive* off its most valuabto constituents, and 
the property of fermenting readily^ which, according to 
Prof. Johnston, renders it so valuable as a means of brings 
ing other vegetable substances into a state of fermentation^ 
is nearly or entirely lost." 

A, ^*How then shall I manage my manure? If yoa 
can show me any system that promises to pay weD, per- 
haps ril go into it" 

B. "You have good sheds around your barnyard to 
shelter your stock." 

A, " Yes, I do not like the trouble of stables, but I 
want to keep my cattle and sheep comfortable. So I sta- 
ble a part — ^my mildi cows and young calves — and allow 
the rest the run of the sheds and yards." 

B, **Then you can put *the wheelbarrow system' into 
practice. It does not require a great deal fk labor and 
answers a very good purpose under your particular cir- 
cumstances." 

A. " Wen, give us the system of the one-wheeled loco- 
motive." 

B. ** First, have good racks under your sheds, so that 
your cattie will feed there. Second, have them roomy 
and well littered, so that they will rest and sleep there. — 
This will, of itself, bring a laige share of your yard ma- 
nure under shelter. But its decomposition will be too 
slow to allow it to attain its greatest value for spring cropa. 

Now bring on your wheelbarrow. RenifOve to your shed 
and the dryer portions of the yard, every day, the manure 
from the horse stables. This dung is ridier in nitrogen, 
the most valuable constituent of manure, than that of any 
other farm stock, but as usually treated, a large share of 
its value is lost. To retard its too active decomposition, 
mix it with the colder, less active dung of cattie from 
their stables, &c., and a lai^ quantity of litter, and th^ 
value of the whole is greatly increased — ^the horse manure 
carries on the decomposition of the whole mass, (if kept 
damp enough,) "about right" to prevent loss, and to get 
the full value of all the materials employed. If not suffl- 
cientiy rotten in spring, it may very speedily be decom- 
posed by giving it air and nwisture—^j heaping it in 
light heaps out of doors for a few weeks. Or if plowed 
under immediately in a long state, it is much more valua- 
ble than if not managed as above described. 

" Mix and shelter your manure in this way, Mr. A., and 
you will find it a different artide in its effects from that 
you have heretofore applied. At least I have done so. — 
It is important, I will repeat, that this mixed manure be 
kept where it will be trodden hard by the stock. Treated 
ia the sanu r^y, and placed in a bom oellar, it will fire- 
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fluig or bum — hen it ig too solid fbr that, bat not for a 
alow deeomposHioii. The constant addition of litter re- 
quired, will uae up the refuse fodder of the £urm, and 
more too, if one gets dry leaves, sawdust and the like, to 
add to the stodk of fertiliauig mateifaL And the use of 
the wheelbarrow, or mixing the material where it will be 
dieltered and receive and absorb a laige share of the liquid 
manure of the stock, will give about the best condition 
and quality of barnyard manure." 

LABOE 0R0P8 vs. LARO£ FABM8. 

It has been tersely remarked, ** If our farmers, instead 
of laboring to double their acres, would endeavor to double 
their crops, they would find it a vast saving of time and 
toil, and an increase of profits.^* 

Is this true? Is the secret of successful farming what 
it has been declared to be, ^* Much labor on little land ?" 
Up to a certain point we believe it to be so. A few farm- 
ers are successful because they possess a soil naturally rich 
in every element of fertility, and suited in character and 
situation to the growth of lai^e and profitable crops, but 
these fanns form but a small portion of the whole surface 
of the* country under cultivation. Most soils need 
some improvement and amendments-deepening, draining, 
and manuring — ^in order to their highest productiveness ; 
and all need careful cultivation, at least to keep out noxi- 
ous weeds, the " thorns and thistles** with which the earth 
was ** cursed for our sake.** 

With too many farmers, the acres in possesdon do not 
come nearly up to the productiveness which might be at- 
tained. ** Doubling the crop ** would bo thought a very sim- 
ple undertaking by the progressive farmer— he would merely 
add sufficient labor in the preparation of the soil to g^ve 
the product to which he would devote it, a fair chance^ 
— 4epth of soil, ^)propriate food, freedom from weeds, 
etc — and the yield would be doubled at once. That 
fanner will be most suooeasful who, by a wise expenditure 
of labor and capital, gives to the lands he cultivates alike 
character with Uiose most productive, not foigetting, also, 
by dean culture, to concentrate the whole energy of the 
soil on the crop. Artificial means must be employed tp 
give depth and fineness to hard and shallow soils, and a 
eoone of manuring and culture adapted to add the elements 
of fertility to sterile and impoverished ones. Stagnant water, 
that enemy to all vegetation of a profitable character, must 
be drained off, and retentive soils thus ameliorated. Light 
iaiida ask for an addition of a calcareous or aluminous 
chanustea, to give thom better consistency for cultivation. 
The hiU'ddes and knolls have long contributed from their 
soluble and floating elements of vegetable matter, to fill 
the adjacent mwwh*!^ ; let these return their rich depodts 
of muck, and a partial exchange of soils would be no 
fa^ury. 

The poadon for more land is one which works incalcu- 
lable injury to American agriculture. It crowda out of 
farming many who would otherwise engage in it — many 
who, were small fiums more readily attainable, would do 
good service in the culture of the soil, and in the eleva- 
tion of the chancter of our fiurming population. If the 
great mass of fkrmers would engage in the laudable enter- 
prise of ** doubling their crops,** they would soon find use 
at home for all then: outdde investments — and excuse for 
selling off that portion of their land which they had not 
attple means ta cultivate, — would soon find, too, thai they 
wvre makfaig more mon^y, and doing a more pleasant and 



satis&ctory business than under tiielr former system. We 
are glad to see the idea gaining ground that farming can- 
not be carried on without capital, enterprise, intelligence 
— and that it opens a fair field for the exerdae of tb« 
noblest endowments of the human mind. 

Let us then be lees covetous of surface — of laige ian&f 
and broad plantations — and more anxious for productive- 
ness — asking for better crops, finer animala, more service- 
able implements, rather than **one field more.** Why, 
when our titie deeds cover all beneath us, should we not 
be anxious to own and use the subsoil, instead of seeking 
ever to enlaige our outdde boundaries. Why cry " more 
land,** when our sterile acres are a shame to our skill in 
farmmg what we already possess, they give such meagre 
crops. Let us farm thoroughly a few acres, and we sha& 
thus best prepare ourselves to farm profitably upon a 
larger scale. 



-•-♦-•- 



THS 0E0F8 OF OHIO IN 1868. 



A table of the grain and meadow crops of Ohio in 1858, 
contained in the last O. Cultivator, shows that 

1,695,413 acres produced 17.G5fi.4BS bush. Wheat 
1,834,139 " " iW.iifii,58S " Corn. 

90,191 •• •• S74,5» ** Rye. 

135,745 ** '* 9,103,199 ** Barlej. 

71,9BS ** ** 791.081 ** Buckwheat 

1,857,874 " " 1,806,466 tonf of hay. 

This is an average of not quite ten buthelt and ft half of 
wheat to the acre, and twenty-seven and three-quarters of 
com ; a littie more than nine and a half of rye, dxteei 
and a half of barley, and eleven of bodcwheat ; and, 
finally, and best of all, full a ton and a third of grass tc 
each acre of meadow land. If we had the time at com- 
mand, it would be an interesting although rather laborious 
task, to give some further details as to the average in dif- 
ferent counties. A hasty glance at the figures seems to 
show tiiat the largest average of wheat is 19 bush, per 
acre in Hancock Co. Erie Go. comes next with only a 
littie more than 16, and the only others which average 
more than 15, (and all less than 16) are Henry, Huron, 
Richland, Sandusky, Sdoto, Seneca and Wyandot The 
average of many counties is oondderably below 10 bushels. 
Stark produces the greatest quantity — ^being the only county 
that exceeds a half million bushels — its average is about 
\\\ per acre. Next in amount follow Butler, Wayne, 
Seneca and Richland, each ;)rodudng between four and 
five hundred thousand budieLs. There are two countieS| 
Trumbull and Ashtabula, oontsining each over 50,000 acres 
of meadow land ; Portage contains a littie over 40,000 
acres, and the next largest are the following in the order 
named, all having more than 80,000 acres : Qeauga, Cuya- 
hoga, Stark, Ix>rain, Wayne and Medina. 
— ' ♦■♦-• 

Growing Clover for Hat, Srkd, and Pasture. — The 
advantages of this crop arc well stated in the communiea* 
tion of "F., Orleans Co., N. Y.,** and we can add our 
testimony to its value on all upland soils. As to hay the 
past season, although the dry weather of May and June 
injured our clover, we get more hay from six acres of this 
grass than from four times the number of acres of old 
meadow. Farmers who had no clover or newly seeded 
timothy meadows the past season, have little hay in their 
barns the present winter. We got a good second growth, 
but think it is not as fully seeded as some years — ^many 
heads containing little or none. The clover seed crop 
usually pays as well on the average as grain crops, and 
requires much less expense of cultivation. It probably 
exhausts the soil as much as other crops of equal value, 
but it also enriches it by increasing the return of manure 
from the barn-yard, and also by the decay of the numerous 
roots in the soil. B. Niagara Co,^ AT. Y. 
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HINTS ON DEEP FLOWING. 



That deep plowing is often very beneficial to manj soils 
doee not admit of a question among intelligent farmers. — 
The vfhen and where is the only point of dispute. We 
find in an English agricultural paper this subject discussed 
at some length, and think the points brought out will inter- 
est and instruct American readers. W^e condense them in 
the two following paragraphs, and add some facts from a 
practical New-England farmer and writer. 

Deep plowing is most effectual in the autumn, exposing 
soil to the influence of frost, rain and air, through the 
winter, which act upon the mineral ingredients of the soil, 
rendering them available for succeeding crops ; also, pul- 
rerizing the soil and thus facilitating the passage of the 
roots into the subsoil. As regards the period of the rota- 
tion, it should precede root crops (or in this country, In- 
diun com) or may be the first plowing for fallowing pre- 
paratory to the wheat crop. 

Deep plowing is most beneficial to stiff clays, and, as a 
rule, we may plow deep when the subsoil is of the some 
character as the surface soil, if both are tenacious, or when 
the subsoil is composed of good clay, only requiring 
atmospheric influence to sweeten it. Deep cultivation 
should be avoided on nearly all very light soils, and in 
plowing for crops after large applications of manure, thus 
burying it too deeply, or in turning under clover or other 
green crops. Deep plowing in autumn, on most clays, is 
equal to a half dressing of manure. Clay from which the 
air is excluded, exhibits a dark blueish color. After drain- 
ing, it is not advisable to bring up more than two inches 
of clay subsoil at a time ; otherwise more is brought up 
than the frost, &c., can fit for growing good crops. 

Hon. F. HoLBRoOK, writing of the advantages of deep 
plowing on long cultivated soils, to the N. E. Fanner, says : 

" Where the land is of a dose texture, with a strong 
compact subsoil, it is not unusual to find a better fai*m 
underneath, than that which has been worked so long and 
BO shallow on top. By breaking through thb artificial 
hardpan or crust, and bringing up a portion of the under 
soil to the light of day and the influence of manure, the 
crops are by that operation considerably increased, even 
though no more than the customary quantity of manure 
per acre is applied. And if high manuring is practiced in 
connection with the deeper cultivation, the crops will be 
very much increased over what could be realized from the 
old shallow plowing and ardfidal hardpan neiu* the surface, 
accompanied by as high manuring. Then there is the dif- 
ference, too, in the case of tilling the crops raised on deep, 
mellow land, as compared with those on hard, shallow 
plowed land. 

If deep sod plowing is to be practiced, it is especially 
desirable to do it in the autumn, that the atmospheric 
influences may ameliorate and modify the upturned sub- 
soil, preparatory to future cultivation. Plow the green- 
sward in November, say eight to nine or ten inches deep, 
according to the quality of the subsoil. In the spring 
spread a good coat of manure, which, if fine compost, can 
be suff ciently mingled with the soil and covered by the 
' harrow and cultivator ; or if coarse, can, by lightly cross- 
plowing, be turned under three to four or five inches deep, 
according to the depth of plowing in the fall. If the 
plowing was, say nine inches deep, there will be no diffi- 
culty in guaging a light plow, with a sharp share and 
wheel on the beam, so as to cross-plow in the spring and 
cover the manure about four inches deep, without disturb- 
ing the sod underneath. Green manure, well covered that 
depth, will decompose readily, and be more active and 
effective on the succeeding com or other hoed crop than 
if turned down under the sod." 

An instance is given where sod land was plowed in the 

qpring for com, turning under the manure some six inches 



deepi "Nearly half the crop wos destroyed by grab 
worms ; and die soil, being a close compact loam, the ma- 
nure under the sod was too inactive, so that the com 
which did survive was backward in maturing." The next 
year, the owner wishing to plant a pieee of green-sward 
adjoining, also infested by grube^ consulted Mr. U., who 
advised as above. It was plowed in November, and ia 
the spring harrowed lightly and then manured and crosi^ 
plowed, turning under tlie manure from four to five inches 
deep. The com was planted in the usual maimer, and 
produced a good crop. No traces of worms have been 
seen, and the soil has been very mellow, and free from 
grass and weeds, and easier to till every way than the 
piece of the previous year. The subsoil was a close, light- 
colored, clayey loom, but by spring it had changed to 
several shades darker color than when first exposed to the 
nir, and no doubt the good effects of this deep plowmg will 
last for many years. 

An instance of the renovation of old worn ont plain 
land by deep plowing accompanied by high manuring, is 
given by the same writer : 

" The land had, for many years, been under the wasting 
effects of shallow plowing and severe cropping with rye, 
until at length it was quite exhausted, and abandoned to 
pasturage, yielding a scanty herbage In the early part of 
the season, but becoming dry and sere by mid-summer, 
and remaining so through the remainder of the year. My 
friend found that the suiface soil was of little or no account 
any way, but thought there might be some hopes of making 
productive land of the subsoil. lie accordingly com- 
menced upon a piece of the tract, of about five acres, by 
at once putting in his universal sod and subsoil plow ten 
inches deep, in the month of November, and turned up a 
subsoil of yellow loam, fine-grained and free from stone, 
and that had never before seen the day. In the ^ring 
following the plowed land was manured broadcast, at tlu- 
rate of about twelve cords per acre, and cross-plowed witL 
a sharp steel plow, turning the manure under four or II vt* 
inches deep. The field was then harrowed, fuirowcd ou' 
in rows each way, a tablespoonful of superphosphate pu* 
in each hill, and the piece planted with com. It yielded 
about seventy bushels of shelled com per acre, and the 
next year a good crop of oats, and is now well set in 
grass, for a mowing field. Other portions of the con- 
demned old plain are now undergoing a similar process of 
deep plowing and high culture, with good results ; and 
this desei't will doubtless soon blossom as the rose." 

As we have remarked before, there can be no question 
that a deep and fertile soil will produce much the lai^e^ 
and best crops. There must be room for the roots to ^ 
down beyond the reach of a common drouth, and to find 
appropriate food for their use, and this is most lately 
present in a deep and mellow soil. Deep plowiag and 
high manuring will, on most soils, produce the profitable 
results, and as the present is a very favorable time for the 
first, we hope these broken hints and gleanings will prove 
of service to our readers. 



• •• 



POTATOES— NEW VARIETIES. 

Editors Co. Gknt. and Cclt. — For several years past 
I have been interested in trying new varieties of Potatoes^ 
and have found none that have pleased me so well as 
** Prince Albert ** and ^* Davis* Seedling," both on acoount 
of productiveness and excellence, as well b» freedom from 
rot. I raised over two hundred bushels ot *^ Prince Al- 
berts " this year, the finest tubers I ever saw — ^their eating 
qualities unsurpassed ; the yield being on a considerable 
part of the ground planted (with ordinary cultivation) at 
the rate of full four hundred bushels per acre. 

I planted one peck of " Davis Seedlings **— putting from 
one to three eyes in a hill, on land highly manured, but 
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nther wet, the yield being twenty*eight bushels of per- 
fectly sound tubers — some hills nearly or quite filling a 
peck measure. I think most varieties would have rotted 
badly on this ground. The eating properties of this va- 
riety are also first rate. 

The above named varieties are white Jlefhsd and on 
aooount of their good qualities^ great productiveness, and 
manifest freedom from rot, will eventually come into very 
general cultivation as market varieties. B. J. Harvey. 

Adri&n, Mich., Nov. 21. 

• • • 

MORE ABOUT MR. MEOHI'S MANURING. 



The following extract from our Foreign Notes, explains 
Mr. Mechrs system of Liquid Manuring, to which allusion 
has been made in another column : — 

The first operation, as has been already intimated, is to 
force a jet into the tank under the sparred or boarded 
floors. It thoroughly stirs up, dilutes and intermingles 
the mass there accumulated ; and the whole runs off into 
the outside cistern — a structure SO feet deep from the 
crown of the dome which rises some feet above the ground, 
and 30 feet in diameter at its widest pai-t. The engine 
force-pumps take the manure from the tank, and propel it 
through underground iron pipes over the whole farm, in 
the same way that the water in a dty is carried around 
through its streets. A pipe of four inches diameter carries 
it first a distance of several rods, where there is an air 
chamber to relieve and equalize the pressure ; then three 
pipes branch off in different directions, of three-inch di- 
ameter, and distributing the liquid through hydrants, one 
hydrant being allotted for every ten or twelve acres. 

They were employed in the irrigation of a field of rye 
grass, contiuning eight acres, the day of my visit, and I 
ooold have desired no better exemplification of the system. 
To- the hydrant in the center of the field, is attached a h(»e 
long enough, with the force of the jet, to sprinkle over the 
whole area. A man, with the aid of a boy in moving the 
hose, &c., was giving all parts a most thorough wetting.— 
The droppings of the animals, instead of remaining to kill 
off the vegetation they chance to cover, are washed into 
the surrounding earth by a minute^s application of the 
fltream. Seeds of all sorts, by the way, which get into 
this liquid manure, will do no harm when they come out 
upon the land, for a short saturation in the tank has been 
ihown to destroy their vitality. The vegetation around us 
Beems already to have received a new impulse of life 
within the hour since it was showered, and yonder, where 
the hose is now in play, the herbage brightens up as it 
might ailer a summer shower. 

In 1868 this field was in wheat; I did not ascertain the 
precise yield obtained upon it, but the bailiff on consulting 
his books for me, found that the average for the whole 
area under wheat upon the farm, was forty-six bu^^hcls per 
acre — ^rather a smaller production than a really good year 
will bring. In May, Italian rye grass had been sown upon 
the wheat. After harvest it would probably have received 
an irrigation, and in March this year eleven bullocks, five 
hoi^ses and fifty sheep, began to feast upon it^-continuing 
to graze here for three weeks. Then an intermission of a 
foilnight was given for irrigation and growth ; the stock 
again admittea for about the same period as before, thus 
terminating this second feeding about the middle of May. 
After a fortnight of further respite, the third was begun ; 
it was nearly or quite concluded when I was there, and 
the fourth was being urged along. The third feeding, 
however, was a longer and closer one than either of the 
others, and full three weeks were then to be allowed — 
bringing the fourth at harvest time, when a growth of full 
two feet would be ready for consumption. The grazing 
could then be continued at intervals according to the sea- 
son, the condition of the stubbles, &c. ; occasionally, in- 
deed, a fifth regular cropping has been taken, but the 
yield of the second year would not probably be benefitted 
by pressing the first too closely. The second year, indeed, 
the produce has sometimes been larger than tJie first, but 
Mr. Mechj*6 experience has not been favorable to more 
than two year's growth of this ei'Op. 



It IS only by means of a most abundant supply of water, 
that so much solid matter may be carried out by means of 
this underground cartage. Of course the manure may be 
diluted in different degrees; it requires about fifteen tons 
of water, I think I was told, to make one ton of the ma- 
nure run easily, but in hot summer weather, when the 
purpose is really one more of irrigation than of actual ma- 
nuring, as well as to obviate any danger from the too great 
strength of the mixture, sometimes fifty hogslieads of water 
are admitted to one of manure. Not only does the water 
thus float out all the stable accumulations, but whenever 
these fall short and guano is wanted, it is also sent by the 
same road, and, still more strange, the carcases of dead 
animals come likewise into this common receptacle, are 
macerated by degrees, and pumped at length over the 
fields — so that at one time the tank actuaUy contained, 
says Mr. M., between 20 and SO dead horses and cows.— 
During the winter, or upon fallow land, there is no danger 
from the too great strength of the liquid, while in a dry 
tiuie, on the contrary, it is perhaps true that the weaker 
the solution, and consequently the greater its quantity, the 
better. 
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HA.RVESTINO INDIAN CORN. 



Although there has been considerable discussion upon 
the subject, I have noticed but one actual trial being made, 
and that has been published in nearly all of our agricul- 
tural papers, and the result was in favor of topping the 
com. So long as a difference of opinion exists in regard 
to the best mode of harvesting com, farmers should be 
willing to give their opinions, even if they have not made 
an actual trial. That one way is tfie best under all circum- 
stances, we do not claim, although some editor* as well as 
farmers, think there is but one way. 

I was taught to cut the stalks, and practiced that mode 
several years, and it was the usual custom among farmers 
in those days. But I have adopted the mode of cutting 
up my com by the roots for the last few years, and am 
satisfied it has several advantages over that of topping, or 
cutting only the portion ot the stalks above the ears. In 
the finst place the labor of cutting and binding stalks is 
about the same as cutting and binding the whole ; conse- 
quently nearly one-half of the labor is saved by adopting 
the mode of cutting up by the roota Ag^, the fodder 
is worth nearly double, an item worth saving, especiaUy 
this season, where the hay crop is light, as it may save 
many tons of hay in many cases. Most farmers fail in 
stooking up com, by making their stooks too small ; ac- 
cordingly their fodder is injured much more. There is no 
danger in putting fifteen to twenty-five bundles in a ttook 
if put up right, that is by leaving a little apace in the oen- 
ter for the air to circulate — ^b^des it will stand much 
better. 

Many farmers also practice sowing winter rye upon their 
com ground, and by cutting it up it may be sown as soon 
as the com is cut. I practice the following mode : I plow 
and sow strips of land of sufficient width for stooks, and 
at sucli distances as convenient, and stook it up as fast as 
cut Then the ground may be plowed and sowed between 
the rows of stooks at any time. Consequently you get 
your rye sown a number of weeks sooner than by the 
other method — an impoi-tant consideration. There is also 
another mode adopted by a class of farmers called slovenly. 
They let the whole remain in the field, and go round and 
pick off the ears. If not worth anytlung for fodder, it 
would pay to cut and cai't into the yard for manure. Be- 
sides they would be out of the way for the next crop. 

As our seasons are so variable, we are under the ne- 
cessity of adopting a mode which we should not under 
more favorable circumstances. If a severe frost b appre- 
hended, it ought to be cut to save it fi^m that total dry- 
ing out of the juices, which seems to take place if allowed 
to stand on the hills. J. B. B. New Braintreey Mass. 
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Nkw Grapes.— We are indebted to Samuel Miller of 
Lebanon, Pa., for a fine collection of plants of thirteen 
of the newer varieties of American grapes, sent to us for 
trial in the dimatc of New-York. 
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WODEINO-UEN'S COTTAGES. 

Oeorqi D. Raiid contribuWs lo the Akhuil Seoistir 
OF Rdeal AiTiiRB for 1860,* Mveral origins! designs for 
CouNTSi HoHEB oT tiitTerent classes. We pnipose to 
copy herewith a port of bis remuks upoa "Woriciug 
Mens' CottBgea," ««»mp«iiie<l with two or three 
Designs — referring the reader for further informilion rod 
for DcBigoa of Firm Houws, &c, to the Reoistir itself. 

It has been with the purpose of bringing to the aid of 
tboae not likelj to consult more eipensirc rod eUborale 
works on rurM arebiteclure — or if they should consult 
them, should find ererytliing oq too costija scale for their 
purposes — that we have introduced into these pages from 
year to year, such designs as, ia our Judgment, Bra calcu- 
lated to improve the taste and furnish some araiUble 
knowledge upon the subject of building a home b the 
country. We hate some reason to believe that our pre- 
vious elTorta have been widely appreciated ; and we hope 
this further contribution may be as fiivondjiy received and 
»a exteuaively useful. 

We have thought it of little use to publish deaigui of 
cottages coElaining, besides the pantry, closets, Ac, less 
than three rooms. No good American housewife i< for 
any long tima content with less, aod no industrions, intel. 
ligant worhing-man, need ask his wife to take up with 
less. fUose who are willing to live in more atnughtened 
quartets, would nerer look into these or any other pages 
for a design for such a cottage, but would biuld sometbiug 
after the style of thoae they were familiar with, whether 
ft were the log cabin or the Irish laborer's shanty of turf 
and bnardK. Our du^gns, tliercfore, in this number of 
the Register, will begin with a cottage, which, although 
small, has some claims to a pleasant style of living, and 
which can be made taaleful as well as comfortable. Such 
a dwelling will be found o^taeiona ehoogh to rear in much 
refinement an ordinary family, and if anletantially built, 
even of wood, will last two or Diree generations. 

That the smallest of Iheee designs may be the batter 
apprecialed, we wish to refer the render to some remarks 
made in a ik^tious number of this work, in relation U 
building small cottages on large farms, for the oocupatioT 
of the arm laborers and their families. Sinoe the publi 
cation of thoae remarks, wa know of several instance 
where they have been acted on, and have reason to rejoice 
with those more directly intercnted, t)iat so good and everv 
way beneSci^ resullH have followed the adoption of the 
pkL We ask the owners of those large farms who take 
into their own families the numerous laborera wljora they 
are compelled to employ, to consider a moment if they 
are pursuing the most Judicious course. Wc acknowledge 
it may invotu lew immediate outlay than any other plan, 
and >iay in some instances be a tride less expensive from 
year lo year. But we will suggest once more, whether 
the laving be not made at the expense of many home 
oomfbrto, much refinement in the increasing family, rod 
an untold amount of drudgery for the farmer's wives rod 
daughters, that fearfully imperils their continued |^;ood 
health, and rcdnci^ them to a sertonl's knowledge of the 
world about them, and how to render home attractive, and 
all its influences pure and healthily stTniulsting. We are 
among those who believe that a farmer's liome may be as 
full of grace and beroty, and as suggestive of high hopes 
»a any other. We know of no good reason why they, 
more than others, should yield their lives and the lives of 
their families, to the discomforts of a primitive stjle of 
life and the hmii wearing monotony of tlioughtless toil. 
The easily attainable possibilities of a nobler life ore so 
much greater than this — the way has been sliown in so 
many living instances, and the reward reaped is so evi- 

• mitavalusblolllUeirorthai b«»)«iKil annuallr for rii jtani. 



dent rod tatislact«'y, that we are impatient that eror; 
dweller in the country should make the moot eThBOppor- 
tunities, and labor not alone to pat money in his pwbet, 
hut also to increase his knowledge, oultivale lu> appreeio- 
tion of the beautiful in art and nature, and attime his per- 
ceptions to the fine hannonieB of a well-onkrcd, refined 
life, which unites the whole family cirtJe in constant e&urta 
to promote the general intelligence and bappinesK 

Our plans rod deGcriplions in this number occupy so 
much space, that we wilt not lAap longer to discwa tbe 
general ^eme, but proceed to the plans at once, first 
we give three deugna for Wi»kii^-Heus' CoUag«a. 



In accordance 



IV 1. 



the preceding rcmariu, the fiiat da- 
ju KB Huiui prwent, is one as compact and as moderate 
size as will allow of tlis number (J rooms qiavified. 
In the penipective view, (fig. l,) we have chosen (o re- 
present a alyte of construelion once very oinnmOD in Ihs 
older States and across the ocean, and even now regarded 
by tiie best architects as peculiarly adapted to smalt pic- 
turesque cottages. The side walls are only one story in 
height, which renders tbe style mora sniUitile than story 
and B-half houses, when either stone, brick, or conL-i-elc ia 
to be uaed. The tie-beams go directly across from plate 

. 1... .1 renting all ^reading from the pressure 

is a fruitful source of trouble in one- 
and.a.lialf storied housea. The steep pitch of the roof, to 
- height sufficient to allow of comfortable rooms in the 
Ltic, makes the eliambera nearly as large and pleasant as 
1 a house of two full stories, while the cost is congidor. 
ably less, and much is also gained, in our opinion, in ths 
■ rtnresqTie appearance of the eilerior, which harmoniies 



with all our idea 



of what a 



ittoge should be. 

The main portion of the cottage ii only 1 a by 24 feet. 

A lew-to, 9i feet in width, is added on the back side. It 

should be made of good height, coming Just under the 

B of the main part, the roof rather flat, and hipped 

ends. One end is left unenclosed for a venuida, 

as may be seen by reference to the design. 







Flf. l-Pimcini. Flooo. r\t, S.-Ob»i _ __ 

The plan (figs. 2 and 8) needs little eiplauation. It 

a one or two points of superiority over most plans 

ually adopted in so small dwelliuga, whiA may bo men. 

tioned. It will bo noticed that the front door opens into 

pretty hall or enlpy, from which the chambejs are reached, 

Lid which also gives access to the living-room and the 

kitchen. This arrongemeut give* on ur of elegance rarely 

-"■in in such a cottage, and its mistrcM will readily appre- 

te the diRerence between it aod the more cumiaon waj 

oompcUing every person who wlahaa to go up stain, U> 

pass through the kilchsti. The cellar, which Aonld b« 
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under the whole of the main part, ig i«aeb«d 
b; ft door ItB'l'ni from <h« kitchen, und«r the 
efaunber Btaii*. Two Kood b^d-roomi ire pro- 
vided in the attic, eaoh with ample doaete. 

The window uid door boodn, and the Tttfe 
boardi, are the on)j non-easentialB of the exte- 
rior. But we beliete that whoerer boilda a col- 
tnge !ike Ifaia, an peoriT aflbrd Ui ditpeiue triA 
theiQ. Their cost nced'^ be very little, while the 
air of neatnees, content, and nintt Stnesa which 
tbey confer, can bardlv be ^rer-eethaated. If 
the interior be made to correipond, by taste In 
its arrangement, by a few pictiirca ajid graceful 
curtains and fioweiB, a collide as ineipeouTe av 
this may be,j>]ade to eipreca more of bappiaeai 
and refinement, than eon be got out of many 
statelier and more ambitiaim mansions. 

The estimated coat of tliis cottage variu from 
(SOO lo (300. 



chimQcy is located in the center of the house where all 
heat a saved, and where it Is accessible lo the stove ftm- 
neli on every side. The passage between the kilchen and 
the liTing-room may hare a door on each side, so as effec- 
tually to eiclode all noise, heat and odors from the kitchen. 
The cellar is reached from this paasago, and oppuaile the 



The Bocommodation.aStorded hi this design, pospective 
Tiew, Gg. 4,) is the same aa in tiie preceding one, with the 
exception of an additional chamber. The kitcheti, hoW' 
erer, is itrger, and the liiitig-room hu a pretty wiodow- 
■esi and two closets. Tliia way of obtaining closets in a 



Fit l— Wuioow BaiT. 
room which -would otherwise be destitute of them, has 
much lo recommend it. It improves the appearance of 
the room, white it lessens but little its apparent nze. The 
accompanying cut {Bg. S) will give a good idea of their 
appearance and constraetion. 

nw exterior we have given la this design is a very 
conuDon one, and requires no exphaation. It may easly 



VtEtL 

be Improved in appearance by csrryhi^ op the central por- 
tion of tlie lean-to at high as the mun IniildiDg, in Indi- 
cated in Ignre I. This sfTangement woald give an addi- 
tional room on the second floor. The dotted Ihiee in the 
chamber plan (fig. B) ahow how h might be done. The 




OT 



'ft. 



Wif, T.-Fl»CIFlL ruWL rtl. e,~-CHlH>UL 

Celjv door is a small clo^ The cost will vary from four 
hundred to five hundred dollars. 

This cona^ is properly a suburtMn one, and should not 
be built far away from some tawn or village. Its form is 
well adapted to brick or concrete, as it is nearly square, 
and h«a a Ivoad. overhanging cornice. The square bay m 
front, the rircular-hesdcd door and the double windowa, 
are tlie distinguishing features of this cottage. The accom- 
modation is about ue same as in the two precedtng de- 
signs. The hall, however, has a mora Tilla4ike breadth, 
and the living-room has three cases of book-shelves, which 
should be eDclOBCd by glara doora. The large bay increases 
the rixe of the room, and adds gmtly to its el^anoiL 
The bed-room opens from this room in the plan, but caa 




be made Co communicate also or solely with the kitchen, 
if desired. The kitchen has two good closets, from one 
of which the cellar stairs descend, and a good-sized pantry. 
This pantry, and the partly enclosed veranda, and space 
for fuel, is umply a piuza with enclosed ends. Where 
neighboring houses are quite near, as is often the case in 
in a guhur^n district, it is desirable sometimes that some 
means be adopted to ensure privacy, and we know of no 
better Way than that here indicated. 

The arrangement shown in the chamber plan (Sg. 11} is 
a very happy one, as by no other way could so good room 
be obtained in the same area. The comers cut off supply 
the necessary doeela. The hall has s closet and a window- 
seat, and a bath-room ie supplied on the lell. 

The entire coat will be fiom |e0O to (800. 
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time to time out of Ibe waj of the ploira, uid > vater 
cart to supply tbe engine. The fulloning eilnuH from tbe 
comniiltce'B report at tbe Royal Agiicultural Sodely'g 
Chester Show will be rend with interest, for it includes in 
estimate of the exact coat of workiug iuTolved in the osa 
of thia pondcroua alfiir: 

"Tbe Iriala Acre commcDcnl in tight land, and contin- 
ued in a field where the aoil wna a atrong lenatJous loan, 
in ■ Tery dry and hidunitcd condition, and matted together 
on the surface by a strong gronth of Uiiatles and graaei. 



FOWLER'S STEAM PLOW 

We are not allogether certain that more baa not been 
■aid of tate upon the subject of Plowing bj Steam, than its 
importance witli tbe great m^ority of our funncra really 
deaerres. But we cannot forbear giving Uiese illustntiona 
of Fowler's invention — tlie one wbicli has proved itself the 
most Bucccasfnl in alt the foreign triala — bcuiuse we think 
no engravings of it liave Wfore appeared in thia counlry ; 
it ia to tlie courtesy of tbe manufactureps, Uessra. RiS- 
BOMia & Sims, of Ipawivh, Englanil, that we are indebted 
for tlie opportunity of presenting them at thia lime. 

Tbe arrangement of tbe plowa 
la such— aa seen in tlie engra- 
ving at the bead of this page — 
that no iHTning is neccsaary ; 
one set of shares is iiuertcd in 
tlic gronad when plowing ui one 
direction, and the other set in re- 
turning. Tbe Mroiiil cut shows 
tbe engine which fumialiea ifaft 
power, Biid which, standing on 
the headland, draws iteelf very 
gradually from one end of the 
field to the other, as [la surface S 
ingtme over by the plows, while | 
in ■ sinillir way it also causes 
the anclior represented m the 
(Air J engracing to advance 

'hicb it is I An eiperimental trial with a Wilicie Flow (awing) gaTe • 
meaiisor|dynainometriCBl result of SI stones, or 61 cwt., as the 
■nd fhr. I traction power required to turn a 8 by 9 furrow, thus show- 

ifbllows: 



Starting the windla.™ is turned so as 'to draw tbe set of I pEEl''«Bd«Dd»r'»«o; 1 

plows from the engine across to the anchor, turning four | ftiol»T>.^. '.;;.'"!.';";;";.'.'; o 

furrows at once; the motion is then reversed and the I PMb. iScwC-'ll^"!;,"!!,'!!;.";;.';!;;,"; a 

plows are drawn btiik again, making four more fnrrows as | Removil;!."!",".''!!"!!.'!!!!!!!.'.'!!!"',' * 
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to #8.250 nenrlT), Msumlng 200 as the 

number of worluag diiys in the year,. . 13 6 Z.25 

H 6 111.50 
On tixe Itght land the woHe was performed, including 
8toppag«s, at the rate of 7.f a«jre3 per day of ten hours. — 
The actual rate of travelling, while the plows were in fell 
swing, wurt 8.83 feet per second, ^vhiuh gives about 1.081 
acres per hour, the soil moved (lour plows) being 3 feet 4 
inches wide by 6 deep. 

On the heavy land, 4 acres, 3 roods, 12 poles were 
plowed in nine liours, thirty-nine minutos, equal to five 
acres per day of ten houns ; the same sized fun-ows being 
taken with Ootgreave's Trenching Plow, the rate of work 
was of course greatly diminished. The furrow was 12 to 
14 inches deep, while the width (two plows used) was 20 
inches. About the same quantity of soil was removed as 
by the other plows ;• but a little more power was con- 
sumed. The work done was just 40 poles per hour, or 2^ 
acres per day. 

The.?e results enable us to give the cost of plowing, by 
Fowler^s machine : 

Oflisfhtl^mdat £0 6a. Od. per acre, 11.60 

According to the rate of wotic done 
in trials, or takixiR six acres per 

dajMA the aversiTe, at 7 S ** 1.79 

Of heavy laad, 9 2 " " 2 29 

Of treacMng ditto 18 4 " " 4W 

Our estimate of the quality and value of tho work thus 

performed is that the light land could not have been done 

by hoi«c-power for less tlian Ss. ($2) per acre ; that the 

heavy land could not have been plowed by horse-power 

for less than 12s. 6d. ($3.62) pei- acre; and that the 

trenching could not have been done by horse-power at alL 

The Oomnilttoe further express the opinion that these 
estimates of expense represent the extreme maximum, and 
^lose with the award of the $2,500 prize, and the conclu- 
sion " that Mr. Fowler's Machine is able to turn over the 
joil in an efficient manner, at a saving, as compared with 
horse labor, of, on light land 2^ to 26 per cent. ; on heavy 
land, 25 to 30 per cent. ; and in trenching, 80 to 86 per 
cent., while the soil in all cases is left in a far more desira- 
ble condition, and better adapted for all the purposes of 
husbandry." While we met with several gentlemen in 
England who seemed to think the hearty commendation 
of this Report sanctioned by the facts of the case, we 
were not convinced that the sober sentiment of ^* practical 
men ^ had yet been brought to look at the subject in quite 

80 favorable a light. 

♦ • • 

GEOWING CLOVER. 

Mrssrs. EniTORg — As hay has been a short crop, and 
sells for high prices, and consequently is receiving consid- 
erable attention, it has occurred to me that a few thoughts 
on the advantages of raising clover may not be out of 
place, besides the general advantages of clover in a rota- 
tion of crops and in improving the farm. The past season 
has shown that there is some thuigs peculiar to clover 
which should not be forgotten. One of these was that 
while the crop of gi*ass was nearly ruined in old timothy 
meadows by the June frost, clover was not injured, al- 
though it was not very heavy in consequence of May and 
June being very dry ; but if the first crop of clover was 
less than an average, the' second crop made it up. Where 
the first crop was cut in season, the second was the best, 
having in consequoiioe of seasonabW rains in July and 
August, made a taller and thicker growth, so that now 
those that depended on old timothy meadows for hay have 
a veo' short crop, while others that had good clover fields, 
and cut two crops for them, are buying uj) cattle at the 
present low prices, being in some instances able to winter 
moi^ than their usual amount of stock — or where Uie 
second crop was saved for seed, will have a good crop 
of clover seed to sell, with good prices in prosp<^t, in 
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consequence of a large portion of the second crop, that 
is usually saved for seed, having been cut for hay. 

Agidn— the raising of clover for hay and seed both, 
does not receive the attention its importance demands in 
the grain-growing sections of the country. Comparatively 
few farmers seem to understand that instead of all the 
tronble and expense of putting in and taking care of an 
exhausting grun crop, a crop of clover, which, if well 
managed, would often amount to more money, and not 
on}y improve the land during its growth, but furnish ma- 
terials for five times the amount of manure usually made 
from a crop^of grain, may be raised with very little labor 
and expense, except the trouble of gathering, and that 
this is mostly done when other work is not pressing. 

Nor is it as difficult to raise clover seed as it is supposed 
to be by many farmers. On good dry land, clover may be 
sown with wheat, rye or barley, and if the grain is well 
put in and a dressing of plaster given at the time the clo- 
ver seed is sown, it will generally take well, and g^ve a 
good crop. Then all that is necessary to be done in order 
to get a good crop of seed, is to be sure and cut the first 
crop in good season ; from the 26th June to 4th July is 
asuall/thc timo. The crop of seed is generally cut the 
latter part of September, when other work is not driving. 
Getting out the seed can be done at any leisure time in the 
winter. The straw and ehalf .will go far towards paying 
for the operation, being valuable for bedding and manin*e ; 
and when all is done, the fanner will find that he has a 
crop that will bring him the cash, and one that he has 
probably raised easier and cheaper than any other product 
of his fields of equal value. 

There are other advanil^es in raising clover which may 
be briefly mentioned, as in consequence of its early quiek 
growth and the depth to which the long tap root descends, 
clover is less liable to be affected by ^mmer droughts than 
any other kind of grass usually cultivated on dry land. — 
So, also, where a considerable amount of feed is wanted 
in the middle or latter part of the season, clover, which 
may be cut on or before the first of July, will start again 
and give a good bite, sooner, perhaps, than any other kind 
of grass. Also in seasons of excessive drouth, c4over fields 
that wero intended for seed, will be found a valuable re- 
souroe for pasture, as they will generally give a good nm 
of fresh feed when other meadows ancl pastures are badly 
dried up. F. Orleans Co., N, Y, 

• •• % m 
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Messrs. Editors — ^The subject proposed for diacu&^on 
at tho Lecture room of the Agricultural Building, during 
the holding of your State Fair in October, viz., "The 
application of manures to the soil,* will ever be a fhiitfVil 
topic for farmers to think upon, both in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

In all latitudes where winter prevails with as much se- 
verity as in some of the middle States, all the New England 
States, and the British possessions of Noilh America, it 
becomes a great ol^ect with the agriculturist, to render his 
fields as productive as possible of nutritious hay for winter 
consumption and good pasture for summer feed. Upon 
this subject, thereforo, you will allow me to make some 
remarks relative to New Brunswick practice. 

In the vicinity of the city of SL John, there is an ex- 
tcnfiivc tract of flat land, known as the " marsh,** which 
was originally overflowed by the sea, but from which it is 
now kept out by an " aboidcau.** The marsh contains 
several thousand acres ; and the farmers who occupy it|| 
devote it principally to hay. Its proximity to the city 
enal>le8 them to purchase lai^e quantities of manure, 
which, with the exception of what is applied to the pro- 
duction of turnips, carrots, &c., is all put upon the 
meadows as top-trcswig. The land being of a spongy 
nature and liable to run out quickly, it is all ridged up m 
lands, varying in width, according to the nature of the soil. 
The material from the ditches is used, as far as it will go, 
to compost with the maniu^. Some fanners haul manure 
daily from the city, placing it in large heaps alongside 
fields which need it mort. After the hay is taken off^— 
from the fii'st of September till late in the fiiU, the top- 
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dressing goes on — sometimes with the compost, at others 
with the dang. Early ja (he spring, alter the snow goes 
offf and while the ground is still frozen, so that wheels 
will not cut up the surface, dung is hauled in and spread 
fresh from the wagon. The manure is principally made 
from horses, and thei'e is not a great deal of straw through 
it, so that it spreads evenly and lies dose among the roots 
of the grass. This land averages from two to three tons 
per acre, and rents frequently for £Z an acre. 

In connection with the production of hay is the produc- 
tion of milk. The marsh farmers are all, more or less, 
engaged in this business ; and the high condition of the 
m^uiows furnishes a large amount of fall food for the 
oows. Kany soil their cows a good deal, and for this 
purpose use oats sowed thick — upon this soil oats would 
lodge and be worthless ; but by sowing early and cutting 
when a foot or so high, they get two crops from tlie same 
piece of land. In this way the winter accumulation of 
manure is added to very materially, aud, as I before sta- 
ted, it is all, with a small exception, applied as top-dress- 
ing. The farmers, therefore, ui this district, are firm 
adherents to the principal of surface application of manure ; 
for it produces for them a great burthen of hay — an abun- 
dance of sweet pasture, ai^ these, a well filled udder in 
the oow and a big manure heap at tlie bam. 

And now, a word relative to my own practice. My 
farm contains a clayey aubsoil, and is what may be de- 
nominated a grass farm. Some years ago I hspi a field 
which had become so run down that the hay was hardly 
worth cutting. In the fall I plowed about an acre in 
ridges and top-dressed it the following spring with barn- 
yard manure, at the rate of 25 toads to the acre, harrowing 
St in well. I sowed oats aud seedtid down with timothy 
and clover seed. The crop was an excellent one, and the 
oatch of grass seed first-rate. The next fall I plowed the 
remainder of 'the field, and treated it in the same way. — 
The oats yielded at the rate of 40 bushels to the acre. — 
The next season the yield of gniss was good; and afler 
the spring work was over I drew to the head of the field 
the manure from the slieep-yard aud what I sci'aped up 
around the bams, and made a compost heap with Uie soil 
of the headland — turned it over once — aud applied it after 
haying. Suffice it to say, thid my worn-out field yielded, 
for several years, lAxuriant crops of hay and a full bite in 
the fall, without a particle of the fertiluiug element, save 
the sod being plowed under. Since then I have continued 
to treat my meadows as the gross becomes light, in the 
same numner and with equally satisfactory results. J. D. 
H. Keatob. HmmmoThd Rivtr^ New Brunswick, 
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CWritten for tbe OuLTivATOit and Ca GRrrLBVix by Geo. E. Wood- 
WABO. Architect aad CItU Engine er. 335 Broadway, N. York.3 

In these days of ballooning it is gratifying to know that 
there is one practically useful, well tested principle which 
has risen above the character of an experiment, and is 
destined to hold an elevated position in the opinions of 
the masses. That principle is the one applied in the eon- 
Btraction of what are technically, as well as sarcastically, 
termed Balloon Frames, as applied to the constmction of 
all classes of wooden buildings. 

Since Solon Robinson's description of the mode of build- 
ing balloon frames, published a few years ago in the N. Y. 
Tribune, there appears to have been but little further infor- 
mation furnished on the subject. 

Who the originator was is not known ; the system !s not 
patented. The first approach in that direction is a plan 
for a portable cottage or tent, or a eombinati(Hi of both, 
published in Loudon's Encydopedia of Architecture, some 
twenty years afo. It is more than probable, however, 
that the ballon mime has been known since the eariy set- 
tlement of the West, or after the demand for a class of 
buildings above the grade of a log cabin. The settlers on 
the prairies, remote from- timber, now find, as a matter of 
•conomy, that frame buildings are the most desirable, a 
comfortable log cabin really costing more money; and 
from the fact o? pottable baildings or fhunea beiog pro- 



pared at the mills or latger towns, and with ftlMohite 
ditions of lightness for transportatSoii •»! ecofcsmy- ia 
constmetion, riiows pret^ eooclnsiTely the ot^in «f i^ku& 
so-called Balloon Frames-~a frmne that, throii|^ioiit th» 
great West, is almost ezdusively used in the coBstruoUon 
of every grade of wooden buildings, from a cora-erib to 
the largest railroad freight depot— HKlapted to snstttnln^ 
heavy loads ; entirely secure from lateral thmst ; withoat 
a mortice or tenon or brace ; exposed to ajl the fory oi 
the prairie blasts, it stands, with more than 80,000 exam- 
ples of every conceivable size and form, a perfeot sucoeao^ 

So general is its use west of Lake Michigan and tbroagh> 
out CaUforoia, that a builder of the old style of timber 
frame would be regarded with the same sympathy as a man 
who prefers to travel by stage instead of by rail. 

The decreased amount of timber to be used, the wfaofe 
labor of chopping, hewing and framing dispensed with ; 
the great economy in its construction, and the ease with 
whioi any intelligent man who can lay out a riglit aD|^e 
and acyust a plumb line may do his own boiMing, ai« 
among its recommendations. 

The moment the fbudation is prepared and the bill of 
lumber on the ground, the balloon firame is ready to niam^ 
and a man ond bey con do all of it. The sills^ara gene* 
rally 3 indies by 6 inches, halved at the ends or eonunsi 
and nailed toge^er wi^ large nails. Having laid the 
sills upon the foundation, the next thing in order is to put 
up the studding. Take a 2 by 4 stud of any length, almid 
it on the comer, set it plumb, and with a couple of staj 
laths secure it in position. Kail the stud by four lai|^ 
nails driven diagonally, two on each side, through bottom 
of stud into the tjflW. Continue to set up studs on end, Id 
inches between centers, around the entire buildtBg; and 
secure each in the same manner. Pay no attention to the 
length, for they can be readily spliced or cut off when tlv 
time comes. Leave the neoessary openings for doors and 
windows. Some prefer to put 4 by 4 studs alongside the 
window frames and for door posts, and also at tlae comers, 
but they are not necessary, unless the building be a lai|^ 
one. The best plan for ooroets, and one usually adopted, 
is to place two 2 by 4 studs close together, so thegr fbini a 
light angle, that is, the edge of one stud placed against 
the side of the other, so as to form a comer. Next put in 
the floor jobts for the first floor, the ends of the joists to 
come out flush with tlie outside face of the studding; nail 
the joists, which are 2 by U, one to eoeh stud at both 
ends and diagonally through the edge to the sill on wfaieh 
they restw ifext measure the height to ceiling, and with 
a chalk line mark it around the entire range <2* studding; 
below the ceiling line notch each stud one inch de^ and 
four indies wide, aud into this, flush with the inside face 
of the studding, nail an inch strip four inches wide. This 
notch may be cut before putting up the studs. If the 
frame be lined on the inside, it will not be necessary te 
notdi the strip into the studs, but simply to nail it to the 
studding; the olgect of notching the studding is to pre* 
sent a flush surface for lathing, as well as to form a shoul- 
der or bearing necessary to sustain the second floor ; both 
of these are accomplished by lining in»de the studding—- 
(for small bams and out-buildings that do not require plas> 
teriu^, nail the strip 4 by 1, to the studding)--<on this 
rests tlie joists of the second floor, the ends of which oome 
Hush to the outside face of the studding, and both ends of 
each joist is securely nailed to each stud ; the beaiing of 
the joist on tlie inch strip below it is close by the stud, and 
the inch strip rests on a shoulder or lower side of the notch 
cut to receive it. This beaiiug is so strong that the joists 
will bi'eak in the center before the bearing gives way.-r- 
No tenoned joist in the old style of frame will hold half 
the weight. 

The joists being nailed securely to the side of each stud, 
the lateral thrust caused by heavy weight, as bay, mer- 
chandize, &c., is in the direction of the fibre of the wood. 

The tensile strength of American White Fme is SttflSeiefit 
to sustain 1 1 ,800 pounds* for each surface inch in its cross 
section. Medium bar iron will sustain 60,000 lbs. per 
square inch of its cross section suHace, so that white pine 

* Aothoritr. 0. H. UoEtrtdL ' 
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{MiUed or atmiDed in the iticeetiott of ito fibre u equal (o 
nearly one^fifth of tbe etrengUi of uron. If, in erecting a 
bmUUng, we can ao iiae our materiaJa that every atrain wiU 
^om^ in Um directiMi of the fibre of some portion of the 
wood woric, we can makio i&eh boarda aaawer a better pur- 
pose than foot square beams, and this application ot mate- 
rials is the reason of the strsttgth of balloon frames. 

When the building is deeigaed £6r storage, it is ousto- 
mary to set an outside strip into the studding at the ends 
of the buiidiugon wlfich to nail the ends of the flooring, 
00 (hat the tl^ist of the building endwaya is in the direc- 
tion of the fibre of the flooring, and sidewa^ni, as before 
•tated, in the direction of the fibre of the joists. 

We have now reaehed the second floor. A third floor, 
If required, is put in in the same manner. Having reached 
the top of the building, each stud is sawed off to an equal 
height; if any are too short they ara spliced by placing 
one on top of the other, and nailing a strip of inch board 
on both sides. The wall plate, 1 by 4 inclies, is hdd flat 
on <bp the studding, and nailed to eadi stud; the rafters 
are then put on ; they are notched, aUowmg the ends to 
prcgaot o«tade for cornice, &c. The bearing of each rafter 
comes direedy over the to^ of each stud, and is nailed to 
i%. Put i^ the partitions, and the balloon fmme is com- 
plete, and in laboc, strength and economy stands un- 
equalled. If lined inside of the studding with common 
lumber, and clapboarded outside, it is beyond the reach of 
ham fiN>m any test within the bound of reajson, and, I will 
venture to eay, unapproachable in strength and dunUHlity 
kj any form of the old fashioned style of frame. 

This style of frame can be used with confidenee for 
bama of ail sines, for all manner of dweiiing houses^ out- 
tMiildings, kCj and can be put up by anybody of the least 
mechanical geniua In Rural Architecture it ic a good 
desideratum, and although ridiculed by eastern mechanics, 
It will assume the same miportanoe that it has and still 
•ecuples in the West 

There are many different phms for building these fiamesL 
Some lay the first floor, and commence the frame on top 
of it — others, for small buildings, put in the studding 4, 6 
or 8 fieet apart, with horizontal strips between, which is a 
good plan where vertioal ttding is used-*othec8 tenon tiie 
itudsand mortice the silis — ^not desirable,as it injures &om, 
makes more work, and hastens the decay of the timber. 

A first class balloon frame should be lined, if for verti- 
eal siding, outside the studding— if horizontal siding is 
oaed, line inside ; it makes the Same stilTer and the build- 
ing warmer. 8ome Une diagonally, say from center next 
the first floor towards extreme upper comers both ways; 
othen fine one side dii^onally in one direction, and the 
other in an opponte direetion. This makes assurance of 
ttrength doubly sure. If lined inside, nail perpendicular 
lath to the lining 16 inches fiiom centers, and on this lath 
horizontoHy for plastering;. 

If the house be much exposed, fill in between the stud- 
ding with bride tnmed edgeways, and laid in mortar. — 
Put up in this manner the balloon frame building is as 
warm as any other known style of wooden building. ' No 
Hook and Ladder Company could ever pull it down ; they 
int^t roll it end over end, like a basket, and with as little 
cuecess of destroying it 

It has been thoroughly tested in every position, and 
found fully adapted to every known wont for winch wooden 
buildings are required, mills and manufactories excepted, 
feuildiogs for storage should have timber adapted for their 
uses; but the cutting of mortices and tenons, and boring 
auger holes, thus redueing a heavy stick of timber to the 
Strength of one very much smaller, is a decided mistake. 
if the rural eomnmnity want stronger buildings at a much 
teas price, let them adopt the balloon frame. 
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Cow StiBUES. — GL C. Warren ef Medina Co., Ohio, 
writes to the Ohio Cultivator, ^hat he has secm-ed clean 
(90W8 by raising the floor where they stand two inches 
4^ve the remainder of tbe floor, and just long enough for 
them to staud upon — from four to five feet — according to 
the sze of Uie cow. They tie on the raised floor, iriiile 
Ihe manure foils bekHT. 



TBOUGHTB flUOOESIEP BY "XIXBIG'8 LSIIEB&" 

The CouNTBT Gbntlemah has lately contained a series 
of articles in review of the last publication tcom the pen 
of this difitinguished chemist • We cannot make room for 
the whole of them in Tus Cultivator, but have selected 
the foUowidg extracts : 

The Mutrltloii of Plants. 

In the interior of the plant, chemical changes are per- 
petually going on, which convert potash, ammonia^ phos- 
phoric acid, £c, into parts of its solid tissues, thus remo- 
ving them from its juices or sap. Even a portion of the 
water, which this movement excites as the (^ef ingredient 
of the juices of a ^wing plant, becomes diortly a part of 
the plant itself— is solidified m the ^bape of starch or 
sugar, or other substance. 

Now, let a plant be situated in the soil with its roots in 
contact with soil water, (which is often mere moisture, but 
is, nevertheless, always water holding in solution, in all 
fertile soils, a sufficient though exceedingly minute portion 
of mineral matters,) and the way in which it is fed is as 
follows: 

By tite chemical changes that occur in the plenty the 
various substances that now are contained in it, in the 
liquid form, viz., water, and the well known organic and 
mineral ingredients of the vegetable iuicee, are ^ing con- 
stantly removed from solution, and deposited in the solid 
form. If, then, thtre exist externally to ths planty mat- 
tert that can retiort the original eotnpoHtian oftheJuUea, 
these tnattern must diffuse through the root eelU of ih% 
plant inwardly, and restore the osmotie egutlihriumt — 
Thus the plant behaves toward all the substances which It 
requires for food, just as a piece of caustic potash towarda 
carbonic acid gas, and no matter how dilute the solution 
of these bodies may be, they are still accessible to it — 
Thus, in the water of the ocean grow the sea weed, which, 
having one slight point of attachment to the rocks, spr^ 
out an enormous surface to the water, and gathers ttom it 
not only the common salt which is so large an Ingredient 
of its native element; but also the much rarer potash, 
phosphoric acid, kc ; and in addition to those ingredients 
ordinaiity met with in land plants, the interesting element, 
iodine, is found in them. The iodine of commerce (ex- 
tensively used in photography, and mbused in medicine,) 
is neariy all obtained from the ashes of sea weeds, yet itaa 
body is doubtfully, or not at all detectable even in the 
concentrated mother liquoi^ coming from huge quantities 
of sea water, tliough the chemist possesses the most d^- 
cate tests for it, being able to recognize it with the great- 
est certainty when it forms but 1-100,000 of a liquid. 

The fact that sea-weed, or the plants that are reared in 
close green-houses, or in Ward^s cases, where no evapora- 
tion of water from their leaves can take place, and where 
consequently much transpiration of water is out of the 
question, demonstrates that there is no oonnoction between 
the amount of water exhaled and the quantity of matten 
absorbed by vegetation. 

LkMt venua Lawei. 

Latteriy we hear noore abroad than in. this country, of 
the ^* mineral theory ** of Baron Liebig, and the " nitrogen 
theory ** of Lawea, Stockhardt and o£ers; and there haa 
arisen in Germany and England, a long and bitter contro- 
versv . between the representatives of these theorie& Each 
of the opposing parties in this conflict would lead their 
readers to suppose that the other side of the question firom 
theirs was utterly wrong, and could be nuuntained only by 
the hopeless victims of prejudice and ignorance. 

On the one hand the impression is conveyed that Liebig 
regards ammonia, (nitrogen,) as of trifling importance as 
a manure. On the o4her, it has been di^ctly gathered 
by the lookers on, that Lawes is satisfied that agriculture 
has all its wauta supplied, if only ammonia (and phosphoric 
add) can be had in aliundanee. But if we look carefully 
into the matter, we find that the disagreement is, after a^ 
more in expression than in idea. Both Liebig and Lawev 
believe that pbosphoric acid and ammonia are indispensa- 
ble } both believe that the alkalies, eartias and other ingre- 
dients of the ash of p]«ats, are neososary to the growth of 
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vegeUtion. They differ in their estimate of the relative 
importance of these ingredients, and of the precise function 
which some of them perform. • • • * 

Nov, while it is perhaps true that Lawes has attached 
undue importance to the direct effects of ammonia, it is 
also true, as has been remarked, that Licbig by his inge- 
nious advocacy of the opposite view, has left the impres- 
sion in the minds of many of his readers, that he attaches 
no value to artificial supplies of ammonia. Many isolated 
paragraphs of his late writings, do indeed justify such an 
impression, but if we take the trouble to get at the true 
meming, by comparing different chapters of this book, we 
find his ideas are tolerably correct 

The ai^iment of Baron Liebio is essentially as follows : 

The atmosphere is an unfailing and sufficient source of 

nitrogen, as shown by its supplying all the wants of the 

most luxurious natural vegetation, and by the fact tliat 

this element accumulates in the soil of prairies and forests. 

Those cultivated crops, too, in which the most nitrogen is 

removed from the field, (peas, clover, and root crops,) are 

those which, in practice, are found to be least benefitted 

by nitrogenous manures ; and, tkerefare, we must seek to 

explain the action of such manures on other cix>p(^ as the 

cereals, whose growth they favor so greatly, by some indi- 

rcct effect. This view is further supported, according to 

Liebi'g, by the fiict that all soils, even those which are 

infertile, contain a large amount of nitrogen, immensely 

greater than is yielded by the heaviest dressings of guano. 

Our author thus tenches us that, 

" As onr cultivated plants undoubtedly absorb throuch the leaves as 
moch nltroKcnised food. In the form of aiamonla and nitric add, trtnn 
tUc air, as well as dissolved In rain and dew, as uncultivate<l plant« 
which reoeire no nHrofrenised mantire from the hands of man ; we 
can therefore conceive that the agriculturist will seldom have to seek 
the reason of his poor crops In a deficiency of ammonia or nitroge- 
nized food alone. ' 

Elfecte of IVItrogenous Manqfea. 

It has been abundantly proved by many experimenters, 
but especially by Lawes and Gilbert, that the use of am,- 
monia alone^ in many cases is sufficient to increase the 
vjJieat crop by one half or more, even when phosphates, 
alkalies, sc., are present in excess, while phosphates alone 
have made a crop of turnips, on soil that without them 
yielded no crop, no matter how much ammonia was added. 

These facts point to the difference in the nature of vari- 
ous plants, as the true explanation of the contrary effects 
of manures, and it Is most undoubtedly true, that while the 
natural supplies of ammonia or nitrogenizcd food, are more 
than sufficient for the natural vegetation of a country, or 
for large leafed and slow-growing plants, they are insitffi- 
tient for some of the cereals whose period of growth is 
short, and whose foliage is scanty. 

This principle Licbig arrives at in his sixth letter, and 
tlicre he mifolds its bearing and application in a highly 
instinictivc manner, and fully admits the value of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, although before he seemingly opposes 
any such admission, and in fact directly contradicts himself. 

Llcblff on Stable Manures and American Farming. 

Green-manuring, or the use of stable manure made from 
the produce of the farm, adds nothing but organic matter* 
to the soil, and Liebig, by a single stroke of incomplete, 
and therefore, in effect, false logic, is led to assert the 
dogma that ** the presence of decaying organic matter in 
a soil, does not in tJu slightest degree retard or arrest its 
exhmistion by ctdtivation,^ it being '^^ impossible that an 
increase of these substances can restore the lost capacity 
for production" 

Licbig goes on to declare that all the modem devices of 
high fai-ming, the use of guano and similar manures for 
the purpose of growing fodder with which to make more 
yard manure, are only a more systemadc, elaborate, and 
speedy method of exhausting the soil and impovciishing 
the nations. 

*'■ The European system of cultivation called high-farm- 
ing, is not that open system of robbery of the American 
farmer, followed by the utter exhaustion of the soil ; but 
it is a more refined species of spoliation, which at a first 
glance does not look like robbery. It is spoliation accom- 
panied by self-deception, veiled mider a system of teach- 
ing, the very basis of which is erroneous.^* 



He quotes the Roman agricultural authors, Cato, Virg^ 
Varro, Columella and Fliny, to show that in their timep 
high-farming was well understood in its essential poistB^ 
and declares that ** all these rules had, as history tells us, 
only a temporary effect ; they hastened the decay of Roxnan 
Agriculture." 

The fanning of this country is employed as the gloomiest 
illustration of the ^^ spoliation systenu" We are vreli 
aware that there is abundance of bad fanning in tills 
country ; but we were not prepared to learn that the ruin 
of our agriculture is so impending. We know, indexed, 
tliat *' the eariy colonists in Canada, in the State of N^ew- 
York, in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, &c., found 
tracts of land which, fot many years, by simply plovruig 
and sowing, yielded a succession of abundant wheat and 
tobacco harvests ; no ialUng off in the weight or quatity €^ 
the cropS) reminded tlie farmer of the necessity of resto- 
ring to the land the constituents of the soil carried avray 
in the produce," — but it is hard to believe wliat our autlior 
further asserts. He says: '*We all know what has be- 
come of these fields. In less than two generations, though 
originally so teeming with fertility, they were turned into 
deserts, and in many districts brought to a state of «iacb 
absolute exhaustion tliat even now, after havin^lun fallow 
noore than a hmidred years, they will not yield a femw- 
nerative crop of a cereal plant** I 

Natare^ Sopplles of Mineral Vbod. 

It is not needful to return as much mineral matters to 
the soil as are removed in the crops, in order to keep up 
the fertility of a country. If it were, then the inevitable 
result of certain natural causes would depopulate the globe. 
The rains, the rills, the rivers, all the sea-ward tendiu|^ 
watere are perpetually carr)'iDg down detritus and solved 
matters to the ocean, in quantity a milllon-fbld greater 
than n>an^u best devices can return ; but the soil does not 
for that reason grow poorer. The soil is given to man to 
use. The materials from wliich it is made exist certainlj 
in inexhaustible quantity, and for the most part, the soU 
itself is inexhaustible. If we c:ilculate how many crops are 
represented by the materials of the soil, we find that on 
the whole, there is an immense margin for removal, before 
exhaustion am occur. Thei-e are large tracts of country 
the soil of which is easily exhausted, and slowly replaces 
itself from the underiying rocks ; but on the other hand, 
tliere are enonnous stretches of tenitory the soil of which 
is perpetually and rapidly renewed from suljacent strata 
of crumbly shales, and others again occupied with a rich 
soil to a greath depth, capable of supplying the mineral 
materials for thousands of crops. 

It is ti-ue, that by constantly removing and never re- 
storing, the soil is exhausted. It is true that even the 
wheat fields of Southern Russia and our Western Prairies, 
suffer a reduction of fertility by constant cropping ; but it 
must not be forgotten that these soils, which supply the 
chief exports of agriculture, restore themselves to such a 
degree that by the simplest art they maintain their fer* 
tility perfectly ! 

The census returns, notoriously imperfect in themselves, 
do not take at all into account the ravages of insects, the 
influence of adverse weather, and other causes which con- 
spire to diminish the yield of wheat in the ^* Genesee 
country,** and accordingly facile writers of the alarmist 
order, have made it believed abroad that the garden of 
New-York is almost a desert, while the fact is that the soil 
there is still extraordinarily fertile. True, their power of 
production has fallen considerably, but only to such a point 
that by plowing in clover one year, a perfect crop of wheat 
is obtained the next ; and we are assured that under such 
treatment, farms in that region have not diminished a 
whit in their prodnciiveness for 20 years. 

Our Dortriae. 

Our doctrine is, tliat every soU admits of the removal 
of a certain portion of its mbieral mattttrs, without im- 
poverishment or danger of exhaustion. The quantity that 
may thus be removed, is that which a field yields natnrtyty 
by the simplest tillage, and without manure. It is wha^ 
the weathering each year renders soluble and available.-^ 
The use of manures, or of more perfect tillage, is tosapj^^ 
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Uie ciren of matters contained in ■ flill crnp otct nhnt la 
Contninol in the pnitiBl one which the uiuiided ioil 
Tield. It is not neccssarr on s fnir eoil, to *dd u i 
ainernl mnttcra u ore token off, in order lo niaintai 
USDIJ proiInotlveDess, nnd if to my soit, other things being 
properij adjusted, we add ru rtiit^h as is lok^n off, we 
Uicrewc ita fertility, because, then« the disintcgrfltiiig prn- 
<XBi consbiutly iucrea-ica ils floating or arailoble eapitil. 

If, as Liebig's doetriiie* would demand, the onl)' proper 
Agriculture — ihe only plan of inrtning not minous mid a 
■j'stem of robbery — eonasted In restoring annunlly lo the 
■oil aa luiich mineral inatt«r> u are removed iu the (Topf, 
how Impo&^ible it would be to farm profitably in the loiij; 
ran — how iinprni.'^ciblG to avoid leaving lo our heira aii 



K'yOUta fttm BorUa an d P.pt r. (or In. CDi.r..iT0iL 

WuEikT — EiOtttr BDaHeu pib Acbb.>— S. F. Uoson of 
Waloul Crc^, N. Y., telk tbe New York Tribune how he 
grew wheat at lit rate o/SO iHuheU pec acre. " He in- 
closed wilti boards an exact rod of dry, gravelly aoil, and 
■«ded it eJuhtuen iocltea deep, mixing iu wcll-roited 
dayey turf Hiltcd, to the amount of a cart load, and a peuk 
of Alt, half a bushel of aslifis, and oue pound of gunno. 
Thqn uuvked tlu: bed ioto .squai-es of thiee incbes, and 
planted, Sept, 10, one gruin in a hole two inches deep in 
the center of Mcb squnre, usiug nine g™na to eaoh fool, 
irhieh lie thinks is too thick. It tatue up in eight days, 
and by Dec. 1 it was a perfect mat, so that the ground was 
hidden. On this be siiled three pecks of charcoaJ dust, 
and when the snow melted off in Uaich the Kheat was 
verv green. It »ai WHtered a little in a dry timij, and 
hnrrested July ll), alter the Inrda had taken a share, and 
dried, and the gutiu weighed 29| pounda. He saj-s if it 
,had been undiftturbed by birds the yield would have been 
full 30 pouuda — tliat ii half a bushel pet rod squnre,or at 
the rate of 80 husliels per acre. The seed was called 
"California wheat," but whether bald or bearded, while 
6c red, he does not nay. Kur docs he say whether it would 
pay to cullivHte on a Urge scale for 80 busliels per accc.*' 

Sni'T IM Wheit — Ah EiFEaiuiiNT. — An experiment is 
related in the Ruial New.Voiker, where three plot* of 
ground exactly alike were sown with wheat to le«t tlie 
oaosc of aaxu. The fint was sown with smut wheat, and 
[of course] did not grow. The second was sown with 
bruised wheat, broken in threshing, which some think the 
cause of srauL A few kernels grew, but produced no 
tmuE. The tliird plot was sowed with good wheat rolled 
in sinut unlJI llie kernels were entirely black with iL The 
product was o!u-kal/ ainul wheat. 

OjtTa iHD Gbjss IM Rotation. — A writer in the Bos- 
ton Cultivator proposes the devotion of tbe tiuiu piind- 
pally to oals and grass-^woutd plow up old meadows and 
pastures in summer, and sow the next spring li> oala — 
seeding again lo clover, dniolhy and red-to[i. After re- 
maining Id grass two years he would take anodier oat crop, 
and so on in a 3 years rolaUon. //' tlic oat crop succeeded 
well on inverted sward land, it might pay — but we have 
never found it lo da so. J/ one was sure of gelling grass 
with oala it might pay, but there is grtal ri)£. of a bare 
Kubble ioatead of a well stocked groas field. 

Hedou, — A lat« number of llie Rural Nea- Yorktr liax 
•eTeml coramoaicationg from those who have tried hedges. 
One In IlllHoie, who had previoudy discoTertd that the 
Osa^ Orange was Uo lender, found that the objection was 
Cutir«ly obviated by shearing at the close of aommer, 
which shortened the growth and made the whole hardier. 
He has experimented fire vcafc— three without shearing, 
and wilhlkilup- ---'---'-'- -'---^-- ---■ -^-'- --^- 



Uawtbm, but the borers ara destroying it rapidly. __ 
has also uitd the Newcastle tbom, bat allhou^ it eaeapas 
the borer, it niakta a poor hedge. He finds Uie privet to 
grow admirahly, but the handsome hedge it forait is rather 
Wo weak for the (armor. 
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We think we are only expressing the uniform sentimeat 
of tlic AgricuHitml community, when wo say we have 
watched the foundation of tbe iuBiitution,~-at the head of 
whose proposed course of instruction stands the above 
parograpli, — with not a little anxiety for the result of the 
eipvriinent. So muih seems tu us to depend upon its 
success or failuce — the future interests of Agricultural 
eduiailion in tlu- United States appear lo be so intimately 
connected with a project now matured at the eipenle of 
much tliouglil, niuncy and time, and which tVom the pod- 
tion of tlie Stnte not less than from that of the gentlemen 
who have been engaged in it, must ultimately lead lo great 
good or to great disappointment — Uiat, in common with 
every thinking observer, we could not but deeire to give 
all possible encouragement to its friends and managers. 
And nor that a new President has been chosen, and a pro. 
gramme of operations laid beforo the public, this desire 
becomes stronger than before. It has been intimated that 
the President and Trustees propoao daring tbe winter to 
lay the merits and prospects of the College before the 
farmers of the State, and wc bespeak, what wo arealraady 
sure they must receive, a candid hearing and attentire re- 
gard of the fuels and ai-guments they may present. 

We condense as concisely as possible, the "outline" 
which follows the paragraph we have quoted above ; — 



This is certainly a coniprulicns 
of leisure enjoyed, the freshmen 
atructed suecesslvcly, 
woii«. mnmiBnifiit of iedafiy. Ic, m 

rpvM ■■Id ilirubi^ KiHlihll fvnco and ' 
1 pnuiUiB. sruf^s luiil baM\ 



"x; 



uiu Irrlaatlu, 






An etc. marks the end of each Ici-m in this eimmeration 
of the out-door branches of attainment which are promised 
in two years. ' The Seniors are to make Topographical 
Maps for various purposes, collect Bpeelniens, have practice 
in BK<ap imd Lectures, eipcriineDt in the laboratory, take 
charge of all exptrimentt iu fattening apd feeding stock, 

In order lo " apply the Theory to the Practice of Hus- 
bandry," both oF which ara supposed to be reflected, re- 
spectively, in tbe in-door and out-door pursuits thus raea- 
pitulated, the "sludenla will be- required to Spend such 
time in the field as may be necessary." 

We liave not space for liirther particulars or rranark.i 
These general facts are submitted for the reBectJona and 
conclusions to whidi they may bring the reader. 
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^D RinVIX HOBSXB— ' 

Bj taming to the aocount of the Soffblk (Engliud) Ag- 
rtcnltnnl %ov, conCwned in oor foreign coimpanilence, 
In Ibe list Totame of this paper, il irill be seen Ibot > 
nreepstskea prize or|lKO open to kU England, waa tdd, 
togeUier with ■everml other premiunu, by Q. D. Bxdham, 
Esq., of Buliaer, in the uljoining countj of Ewei. A por- 
trait of the winning horse, atreodf notable for preTious 
■uocessGS, wag published in the J11I7 number of the Lon- 
don Farmer'i lUgamoe ; uid w« baie ttHua the ofpocW- 
nity to re-eognve (h« out for our coliunoB, becanae its 
■ulgeoC baa been ao fenerall? and anlhoritatiTcIj pro- 
noanced a llnt-claaB qiedmen oTa breed moet raluable to 
the EngtMi &nner. Wbelber it would be suffidcntlr 
capaUe of bearing our more aeTece eitremltiej of beat 
and coM, and of abowing Uie graaler actint; of wludi we 
are ao ibnd, to ba wortfa; of geiwral introduction among 
Ha, la poh^H an open qucs&m. In the head and legs, 
often we Sad It exhibiting a neat, dean and "blood'tike" 
tftpearanoe, unrivalled bj anj other heavf bread, and its 
ooropact and muecuUr (nune poeacaaes a weight which the 
low poation of the ahoulder is soch as to throw into tbe 
collar with an immeoae power. We bare no donbt that 
an infufdob of Suflblk blood would proTe an improrement 
apon our draaght hoisea in tbe citj, perfaipa quite as mudi 
or Btill more than in Huee employed HrictI; for agricnlta- 
ral purposes. 

It is scarcely Decesaar? for us to recafdtulate tbe priica 
•btained by " Cbeetn Emperor." He was bred by Ur. 
Baohah hi 18M, and won a [Hvminm as a colt hi June of 
tfut year — making thus an early and au^Hcioua entrance 
upon public Ufc. He ia desoibcd, in the language of our 
n>nt«mpa[«ry, m 




ntr BO. nnweaJng fat HrfHUua Uidh 
tax ibRiath, llDc imwr. ud aulu] 

We think we had a partial promlw from Mr. BjUiHah, 
Id parting aAer a ttroD together over the castle and 



gToondaof tbe king-making WaBwicu, — thai we might 
aomelime or other indutgs the American privilege of ques- 
tion-aaking, in reif>ect to Agricultural mattera; and wa 
know that onr readera and eurselTee would be equaDy tn- 
terested in obtaining some Infonnalion from (me so well 
qualified Co gire it-4a to tb* breeding and inprovemenl 
of agricultanl horses in the eastem ciMintiee, and tha' 
probdjie Buocesi with which the Sufbfc Fundi* wouldk 
bear onr climate. It has been intimated that the breed 
does not show the actiiity and nimblenesa now, for which 
it waa once noted. We shall be ^ to know if breeders 
have overiooked this pmnt in the ptusoit of olhett, or 
whether, on the other band they otwuler it to have been 
really muutained. 






BOW TO HAKE BABH-TABIM. 

As your correspondent Ttbo, has asked 11^ question, I 
will answer it, giving my plan. lint, make tbe yard level, 
(large or small,) Uien eommcncv in the middle and scoop 
out in tbe fbnn of an apothecary's acale, deepeat in the 
middle, to tbe depth of one foot in the deepest place. — ■ 
Then collect straw, leaves, old haf, bog grav, eaw-duBt, 01 
any thing that can be made into manure ; fill it up lev^ 
with B row of muigerB aroond the outaide ; then have liv- 
ing water in the yard, and when yon commence foddering 
the bars or gate, and keep every creature in the yam 
it in tbe BUbIc ; tiien Gil up with litter to give 
good bed, and keep doing ao imtil spring, and 
the manure ia three feet deep or more if iKiaaible. — 
Then diapose of it aa best yon can. Some let it remun 
until fall and use it for lop-dreasing ; othen ort out in 
apring,and commence filling \xp igahi to keep Ibe weeda 
from growing. 

A di7 yard is good for nothing to make manive in, whlla 
one made from aii to twelve incbes diabini; will always 
ba dry around the ontade, snd the diah will hold water 
enough for the masg above to suck from. Have good eva- 
trnugha on all the buildings, to keep out all the water poi- 
nble. Spread the horrc Dianin^ from tbe atalde over llie 
yard aa fast aa made. Sprinkle in ashes, plaster, muck, 
turf, cbofF, Ac, and waste nothing, and yon will aoon bare 
■ pile of manure that wonU greatly astonish acme that 
(fklaely) bear tbe name of Finnen. h. F. Scott. Btlk- 

•"THaSDiroLcPnTO^H aaU«4 bam Ui nana, paugbj tdB." 
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A BASKET OF TLUm. 

Tor tome years past the dirarf plum orcbard on tbe grounds 
of Ellwanger & Bury, of Rochester, bas excited the admira- 
tion of all who have Tinted their nurserj at the time of 
ripening. The high enfture, eklllfiil praning, and assidu- 
ous labor in dcsCroyiag the curculio, bestowed oa these 
trees, bavc given results which we haveDeTerseeneieellcd 
and mrcly cqaidlcd. Tliose magaiEoant Tarieties, the 
BradshHw, Foad'a Seedling, Victoris, Sharp's Emperor, 
and Goliath, loading the bending branches vhich sustain 
tbem, ire a eight to view i At a recent vidit, thej ptc- 
lented oa with a iMsket of several specimens, each of a 
large number of sorte ; and as manj of them are eom- 
paraliTelj new, we believe it will be an acceptable servioe 
to onr pomotogica] readera to g^ve flgures and descriptjons 
le of the most valuable and inlerosting Taiietiad. 




Ncuoit'i TinoHT. — Hedium in die, t 
tirowniah jeDow, with some dull red, sto 
jniqy good. Its ori^ ia EngUsh ; the g 




FoTHiBDiaHiH. — An old English variety fk'oin Ssrref, 
in form like the Imperative, very prodnctive, of fine 
quality, ji^cy, of a {deaeaiit, freidi flavor j Improves by 
shrivelling on the tree — 'valuable. 

SH*i(.F'g EupEiion. — One of tbe best market Mrta, large, 
handnome, very showy, resembling Tictoria, but the tree 
is more n^ular, not so vigorous, and the shoots lees downy. 




BiuDgniw. — This is a plum of ftareign origin, remark- 
able for its large die, productiveness, and vigorous growth 
of the tree — «[ua)tties rendering It eminently valuable as 
■ naiket variety. It was described by P. Bamht in tba 
BorticuUnriaC for 18fi6. 

It [a of largest size, a large portion of the spaoimeas on 
thrifty trees measuring two and aquarter inches long, and an 
inch and sevcR-eightbs croas diameter. It ia oral in forra, 
inedniDg Do obovate, ■ometimes with a very Blight neek ; 
■utote obtuse ; color, dark purple, with a light blue bloom ; 
stalk tbiee-fourths to one inoh long, set is anaimw cavity; 
flesh a tittle couse, becoming light browoish purple, at first 
adbering, but nearly free from tbe tUiaa wben fully ripe; 
juicy, good, Blightly acid ; tree erect in crOBlh, vigomas ; 
shoots purple, smooth. lUpens tiiroiigh the two last week's 



OotMTB. — Lai^ aajhandsome, roundish oval or Touncl 
[ah obtong, nsuatly larger on one side of the eutnn, coloi 
deep red or greeiush yellow, <taA purple in tbe nin, and 
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somewhat mottled ; stalk in a Tery deep and narrow ca- 
vity; flesh light brownish yellow, adhering somewhat 
to the stone, jnicey, rather coarse or fibrous, with a 
brisk, sprightly flavor— 
"good." English — a 
strong grower and very 
productive, and bears 
young — ^profitable. 

Wj noemheiu. — ^Me- 
dium in size, oval, su- 
ture shallow but dis- 
tinct, color dark blue, 
stem rather short, set 
without depression ; 
flesh greenish yellow, 
juicy, firm, sweet, rich, 
" very good," partly 
free from the rather 
large stone. This is of 
German origin, and is 
a sort of prune; the 
growth is erect, mode- 
rately vigorous, and 
the tree very produc- 
tive — it is one of the 
best of its class. 

V I c T o R I A. — 
Large, obovate,' 
suture distinct, 
stem half an inch 
long, in a rather 
deep and narrow 
cavity ; color a 
fine light reddish 
purple; flesh yel- 
low, pleasant, 
"good," adhering 
to the stone. It 
has been long 
known in some 
parts of England 
— stands next to 
Pond's Seedling 
in size and beauty, 
and in productive- 
ness, and isagreat 
grower, rather ir- 
regular. It is dis- 
tinct firom and bet- 
ter than Sharp's 
Emperor. 
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TO OBTAIN FRUIT IN NEW PLACES. 



** I have Just come Into possession of a new residence. In a regfon 
where fhiit generally does Trell, but there Is nothing on it in the shape 
of a fruit tree or shrub, worthy of the name— what can I do to have on 
early supply of fhiit of my own ? a." 

Tills is an inquiry that often occurs in the minds of 

many owners of new places, or who have built new houses 

on unimproved spots. We can inform such residents that 

much may be done towards an immediate supply, with 

proper selection and management — and that the assertion 

which they often hear, that " it will take a life-tune to get 

fruit" from a new plantation, is an absurd error. 

The quickest return is from planting Strawberries. If 
set out early in spring, they will bear a moderate crop the 
same season. We have repeatedly obtained fine ripe ber- 
ries seven weeks from the day they were set out ; and in 
one instance where transplanted late with a ball of eailh 
to each plant, in less than six weeks. The second year, if 
the bed is kept clean, the product will be abundant Wil- 
son's Albany will safely yield any year, a bushel from a 
fiqoam rod, or about two quarts a day for half a mouth. 

MuskmtUms and Watermelon* will yield their delicious 
products four months after planting. 



Gooseberries^ Ourrants^ Raspberries^ and Blackberries, 
all bear at about the same period from the time of setting 
out. Good-sized gooseberry plants, say a foot and a-half 
high, will give a good crop for bushes of their size, the 
second year. ' We have had a bushel of Cherry currants, 
the third summer after setting out quite small plants, from 
a row thirty feet long. . A bush of Brinckle's Orange rasp- 
berry has been kno^vn repeatedly to bear about a hundred 
berries the same year that it was transplanted — the fruit, 
however, was not full size. 

Dwarf Pears of the right sorts, and under right man- 
agement, come quiddy into bcarmg. If at the common 
age when set out, or two years fjom the bud, the most 
prolific sorts give some returns the second year, and moi-e 
afterwards. Older trees, if carefully removed, produce 
larger crops — we have seen a tree of the Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, six years old when transplanted, bearing a bushel 
the second summer aften\'ards ; but much care is required 
for removing such large trees, and tiiey are not subse- 
quently 80 thrifty as younger ones, and consequently do 
not yield such excellent fruit. Among the dwarf pears 
which bear soon, are Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne 
d'Etc, AVhite Doyenne, Giffard, Fontenay Jalousie, Jose- 
phine de Malines, &c. Tlie following sorts bear nearly as 
eaily on pear stock, viz: Bartlett, Seckel, Winter Nelia, 
Washington, Onondaga, Howell, Passe Colmar, Julienne. 

Grapes afford fruit soon — usually beginning to bear the 
second and third year. Tlie Isabella, York Madeira, Di- 
ana, and Delaware, are particularly recommended for this 
purpose at the North, and the Catawba may be added for 
the Middle States, wherever it does not rot. 

Dwarf Apples should not be entirely overlooked in the 
list of early bearers. Half a peck per tree is often ob- 
tained the third year from the most productive sorts. 

A good supply of all the preceding will be sufficient to 
furnish a family with these wholesome luxuries from within 
a year or two of occupying entirely new premises ; and 
will not only add greatly to the comforts and attractions 
of home, but contribute materially to the uniform health 
of the occupants. 
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ORAFTIKO CUBBAmW-PAINT FOB WOUNDS, fto. 

Eds. Cult, and Co. Gent. — ^I wish to inquire if the 
currant can be successfully grafted? I have some Red 
Dutch currant bushes three years old from the cuttings, 
which I wish to engraft with some of the newer varieties 
next spring. Please to tell me how to do it. Should it 
be, done*early ? 

I also have some fine old apple trees, thrifty and sound, 
excepting that where large limbs were pruned off many 
yeara since, holes have rotted into the trunk large enough 
to hold a quart or two: — can you tell me how to make a 
composition for filling up these cavities? 

Would not Bridgewater paint be excellent for covering 
the wounds made by cutting off large limbs ? I have used 
the alcohol solution of gum shellac, but upon the whole I 
prefer yellow ochre paint. 

Should winter pears be picked early or late ? Some say 
pick early, others say late. I have found that when my 
winter pears are picked early, they are apt to slurivel and 
become tasteless, dry and leathery. An answer to the 
above questions through The Cultivator, would. greatly 
oblige W. D. Mass, 

The currant is rarely or never grafted, because it grows so 
freely from cuttings — ^to be successful the gi-afting should 
be done very early in spring, as the currant starts soon. 

The decayed portions of the apple should be cut out or 
shaved off, and the .wounds covered with shellac, p&int, 
grafting-wax, or with a mixture of tar and odire applied 
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warm. Brickdust, or pounded dry clay sifted will do in 
the place of brickdust We do not know the character of 
Bridgewater paint 

Winter pears should be picked when fully grown. If 
green and imperfect, they will shrivel, or rot, and never 
ripen into melting delicious fruiL Many pronounce winter 
pears valueless, because they give them such poor culture 
that they never properly mature. 

• • • 

AFPLES FROM MAINE. 



We were kindly furnished when at the Maine State Fair, 
by S. L. GoooALE, of Saoo, with a large collection of the 
specimens of apples exhibited on that occasion, a brief 
notice of wliich may be interesting to^our eastern readers. 
Among those of most interest were the following : 

BiUifB Pippin. — A fine, large excellent fruit, round- 
ovate, smooth, handsome, shaded and indistinctly striped 
with rich red on fine yellow ground ; the flavor sub-acid 
and ** very good ;" worthy of further attention. 

WaUofCit Favorite — A handsome apple, medium in 
dze, roundish-oblate, regular, smooth, witli a fine reddish 
blush on a yellow skin; flesh yellowish, juicy, flavor 
pleasant, rich, sub-acid, *' very good.*' 

Winthrop Greening — This has been long known as one 
of the best autumn apples of Maine. It is laige, rather 
oblate, tapering slightly to the crown, slightly ribbed, skin 
yellow with a little green, sub-acid, " very good." 

Blue Mountain Sweet — ^A fair fruit of medium size, 
roundish and slightly oblate, greenish yellow with a shade 
of brown; flesh, fine grained, solid, flavor "very good" 
for a sweet apple. 

Bartleit Seedling — ^A large, roundish, ribbed apple, 
striped and splashed with bright red on yellow skin — 
flavor mild sub-acid, "good," or perhaps "very good." 

Black Oxford — ^This variety has already some celebrity 
as a long keeper — it is neariy of medium size, roundish, 
dark red ; the flesh whftft, tiuged irith red, fine-grained, 
&*m, compact, moderately rich, sub-acid, " good.** 

Fayette Black — Medium in size, roundish, dark dnU 
red, tender, sub-acid, pleasant and agreeable; "good," 
perhaps " very good." 

All of the preceding appear to possess considerable 
merit, and some are evidently quite valuable. We should 
esteem it a favor if our friend Goodalk would furnish 
some further facts in relation to the new sorts, their time 
of maturity, vigor of growth, degree of productiveness, 
extent of culture, or whetlier well known or quite local, 

Ac 

• • • 

GRAPE CULTURE IN CENTRAL NEW-TORK. 

Hbsbrs. Editors — In reply to the inquiries of your cor- 
respondent, and in response to your own request, I will 
venture an opinion in reference to the best grapes for this 
part of our State. 

If your correspondent desires to know what grapes are 
best for general market purposes, I should say, the Hart- 
ford Prolific, Concord, and Isabella. The Hartford Prolific 
bears abundantly, ripens eftrlicst, and is quite palatable. — 
The Concord follows the Pi-oliflc, only a few days behind ; 
10 large and showy, both in its benies and clusters, and 
when eaten at just the right time, is of quite good quality. 
*nie Isabella should be planted, of course ; for though it 
seldom becomes fully ripe, it generally becomes blue, and 
quite pleasant to the taste. It is a great bearer, and pro- 
longs the grape season after the soils just named have 
passed away. 

I will just add here, that the Logan protniMe now to be 
on earlier grape than either of the above, and it is thought 
will not be inferior to any of them in quality. 

The three grapes first named should be the planter*s 
main reliance. But as some people will want to buy finer 
sorts, he bad better set out a few Dianas and Delawares. 
The Deivwvm will be roady for market along with the 



Concords, and the Dianas along with the Isabellas, or a 
week before. 

If, however, your correspondent is an amateur, and 
wishes a good assortment for the supply of his table, I 
should say — ^leaving a place for the Logan, in case it ful- 
fills its present promise — ^plant one vine each of Hartford 
Prolific and Concord, but devote your ground chiefly to 
the Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, and Isabella. An occa- 
sional taste of the Prolific and the Concord, will serve to 
show you the superimity of the others. 

Several other grapes are now being tested in this region 
— such as the Anna, Clara, Child*s Superb, Louisa, King, 
^., — ^but their character has not yet been sufficiently 
proven to warrant an opinion upon them at present 

Clinton, N. Y. A. D. G. 

P. S. — If a grape can be found, which neither boys nor 
birds will steal, I should advise putting that at the head 
of the list o. 
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STARTING BLACKBERRY CUTTINGS. 



Eds. Co. Gent, and Cultivator — According to prom- 
ise I s^nd you the plan I pursued with my blackberry cut- 
tings. I had a hot-bed of fifty sash ready for cucumbers 
with a strong under heat I smoothed the surface under 
five sash at one end of the bed. I then spread the cut- 
tings on the surface of the bed, and covered them about 
two inches with light mould, and then put on the sash and 
tended them the same as the cucumbers, !bd in five days 
they commenced commg up, and in ten days the bed was 
covered with briars from one to six inches high. I now 
took the sash off in warm and moist days, and put them 
on again at night, and by April 20th I had plants eighteen 
inches high, which was tweudy days from the time I started 
them ; and on 2'2d of April I set out a few of the strong- 
est, and although there were several very hard frosts they 
started and grew finely. May 9th I set out uiother lot 
which did very well. May 20th I set out another lot 
which on account of the ground being too dry, about half 
died — the remainder started slowly.* June 1st I set oat 
another lot which did well. 

Now for the result, (Nov. 1st) — the first planting will 
average four feet high, and very branchy and strong ; the 
second L» fully as good as the first planting ; Uie third 
planting, what is standing, will average two feet ; the last 
planting is fully as good and all standing. 

To make a plantation, the cuttings should be prooored 
in the fall or fore part of winter, and tied in bunches and 
buried in the cellar, in order to have them ready in time ; 
and the hot-bed should be put up the first of March with 
a good strong heat, the same as for cabbage. The bed 
should be kept well aired and moderately moist, and the 
cuttings (about three inches long) spread rather tliin to 
make strong plants. There should be about one hundred 
plants under a sash of three br eight feet, and when the 
plants get up about a foot high, the sash should be token 
off in moist or warm days, to make them strong and 
hardy ; and about a week before setting out, cut them off 
four inches above the ground, which will prevent wilting 
in the field, and they can also bo more easily bandied. — 
Plants ti'eated as above will be ready to set Out as soon as 
the ground is in growing order, and will be Ix'tter rooted 
tliou suckers from the nursery, and can be i-oised for $1 
per hundred. Market Gardkner. Fittsburgh^ Pa, 
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INCREASE OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 



The rapid iiici'ease from a single strawberry plant in the 
course of a few years, under favorable circumstances, can 
be hardly comprehended by one who has never observed 
this increase. Tiierc is a groat difference in varieties. In 
rich a<i^s, some will occasionally produce a hundred in a 
single year, but calling the number but thirty, the jrield 
would be 900 at the end of the second year ; 27,000 at 
the end of tlie third; 810,000 at the end of the fourth: 
24,300,000 at the end of the fiah ; 729,000,000 at the end 
of the sixth, &c. Cultivator who do not wish to pay 
high prices per hundred for new sorts, may soon obtain aU 
they need by increase. 
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■ III ♦ 
Xreatzuezit of House Plants. 



The waits of plants cultWated in tbe winter, are the 
same as m summer ; they are heat, moisture, sun and air. 
Of the first they generally hare too much ; of the latter 
three they rarely have enough. They are most frequently 
kept in a room heated up to 70®, which is much too hot 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be- 
gin to bloom, with a heat not exceeding 45® or 50®. If 
you have a room with windows facing the south or. east, in 
which the temperature can be kept generally at 50®, and 
never fall below 40®, your plants can probably be kept in 
good health and condition, as far as heat is concerned. 

With r^;ard to moisture, it h more difficult to meet the 
wants of the plants. You may drendi the roots with 
water, but that is not all they want. They desire a moist 
atmo^here, which it is impossible to give them in a room 
heated either with a stove or by pipes from a hot air fur- 
nace. If, however, your plant room is so situated that it 
receives its warmth from an adjoining room, the commu- 
nieadon with which may be closed at pleasure, tbe air may 
be kept much moister in all moderate weather, than where 
they are in a stove room. Your plants will need not only 
water at the roots, but they will also require frequent 
waterings of the foliage, which is not only refreshing to 
them, but also s^rres an important purpose in removing 
the dust with which the leaves soon get covered, and 
which greatly obstructs the respiration of the plants. 
Those with polished leaves, such as the Orange, Myrtle, 
Wax plant, Pittosporum and the like, should have the 
leaves frequently washed with a sponge. In watering, 
some discretion muM; be used. All plants do not require 
the same amount Those which are in a state of rest and 
consequently not growing, need but little ; those which 
are in an active state of growth and blooming or forming 
flower buds, need considerable. The soil will frequently 
seem to be dry in spots, when in fact it is not Nursery- 
men tell when the plants need water by striking the pots 
with the knuckles, the sound being quite different when 
tbe earth is moist, ft^m that when dry. Water should 
never be allowed to stand in the saucers. 

As to exposure to sun-light, the plant stand should be 
situated so as to receive the benefit of the whole. The 
plants should be as near the glass as possible. light is 
the life of plants as well as of man. When grown in 
darkness they are invariably spindling, weak and colorless. 

Air should be given freely whenever the weather is 
mild. The windows should be drawn down firom the top, 
so that the cold air may not strike directly upon the 
plants. 

It isudmost needless to say that the utmost neatness 
should prevail in the plant-room. No dead leaves, stalks 
or decayed flower stems should be allowed to remain. 
When requisite, neatly painted wires or sticks should be 
used to support the stems. The pots should be washed 
oocasionaily. 

There is no doubt that the trouble and care of tending 
plants adds greatly to our enjoyment of them. Most of 
those who possess spacious green-houses and gardeners to 
do all the labor necessary therein, take but little interest 
is flowers, as compared with those whose labor and time 

have been lovingly given to the occupation, o. b. h. 

-• , 

The Hubbard squash has (in my opinion,) sustained Its 
eastern reputation in the west, as an A No. 1 squash. 

East Deamolnea, lowa^ B. M. Dtkb. 

' • ■ . - ■ .11 ■ 

XUe S^ecd«^ Tomato. 

The seeds of the Feejtt tomatoes sent Mrs. GUlet of 
Ogdensbuigh, have done remarkably well, and she consid- 
ees them a fine and desirable variety — ^being very lai^c, 
the flesh being compact and firm — the color of a more 
cherry red than other tomatoes. She sends a few seeds 
fi'om the first tomatoes that ripened. They have very 
few seeds, o. 



Tbe Oassabar A£eIozi. 

This melon bel(»g8 to tiie Cantaloape family, and is, we 
think, the best we have ever met with. It grows to a 
large size — ^long m shape, frequently meaming from 19 
to 20 inches in length, and corresponding in diameter. — 
The flesh is fine grained, tender and very juicy, and of m 
greenish color. The melon from which I got my first seed 
was 24 Inches in length. It is very productive, more ao 
than any variety I know of. 

I have some of the seed of tliis excellent melon, and I 
would like to see it moregeaeraliy cultivated. I will send 
a package of the seed to any person who wishes to give it 
a trial, upon the receipt of a few postage stamps to pay 
the posti^e and cost of putting up. I raise no seeda ctf 
any kind to sell, but will share any kind which I have with 
those who wish to give them a trial. 

I have also a small amount of tbe Honey Cantaloupe, a 

very good melon, which I think ranks next to the Caasa- 

bar melon. If my supply of the first runs out, I will 

send a package of the latter instead of tbe Cassabar nelob 

CunrcnsTme, aearfldd Co., Pa. *"• ^ FLKMlwa 



Th.e App lo-I *ie ^Vfelon. 

I have raised in my garden, firom one »e$d, of the Apple- 
Pie Melon, nine melons, weighing altogether 1A6 poundi 
— ^the largest one weighing 45 pounds. F. A. Hott. 
Oemaantown, nettr PUladclphla. 

I notice a communication from G. W. Browkk of 
Schenectady, stating that he raised several apple-pie mel- 
ons *^ averaging 26 pounds each.^ My father raised four 
of the melons, the largest weighing 58 pounds, the next 
in size 38 pounds. The other two be did not weigh. — 
" H. G. W." wishes to know how to make pies and pra- 
serves — also how to determine when they are ripe. Tbe 
following I take frx>m the "American Agriculturist" for 
October : " When ripe, which can be known by the melon 
turning yellow, or the seed black, remove the seed, para 
and slice tbe flesh in small pieces, and then stew it in 
water jint enough to hav6 it like stewed apples ; when 
done, add sugar, spices, and a little aciti Tartartlc add 
or lemon juice, or good vinegar may be used ; the latter, 
however, does not make as good a pie. A tablespoonful 
of lemon juice to four pounds of melons I think tbe best 
proportion. The quantity of sugar must be in proportion 
to the acid. Without the acid the pie is tasteless. Do 
not put the sauce in a copper vessel'' 
Bridge Creek. Ohio. RsBICCA W. Pjeaboot. 

As the Apple-pie melon question seems to be an opea 
subject, I will tell you of our success in raising them the 
present season. We planted a few seeds — ^perhaps half a 
gill or more — in a row or two of sugar cane, the same as 
we plant pumpkins among com. l^e land is a light sandy 
soil, and has never been manured. They sprung up and 
grew rapidly, and the result is half a wagon-load or mate 
of fine large ripe melons. We weighed one the other 
day, which weighed 26 lbs., and many more are nearly or 
quite as large. 

I have' not yet tested them for pies, but stewed in Chi- 
nese molasses they make excellent melon-butter, or pre- 
serves. Iacns Cols. 
FlowerrUle, Iikl 

SiBoiNO Down Young Okchardb. — The Gmhmf^t 
Monthly is an excellent praoUcal paper, and we are there* 
fore surprised to see in the last number a recommendation 
to seed down a young orchard the next spring afler plant- 
ing, with orchard grass. This recommendation is the more 
extraordinary as it immediately follows directions for the 
management of dwarf pears. AH we ask the editor, is to 
try this mode alengside the practice of keepmg up a sys- 
tem of hroadeaat cultivation by horse labor. We hav« 
seen both ways tried so often, with such invariable and 
striking results, that we supposed the matter settled long 
ago wiih all intelligent oultivaton. 
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BEDDING FOR FABM STOCK. 

K» QHtnw mulettakea to irinter bte boceea nitbont some 
•ort of bedding tar them, uthar Ihs dbuiUj abundaiit uid 
Inexpeiwl're material of slmr, or the more Ttluable refaie 
haj bom the maimer. The "bud bosrds" would leive 
too evident marki of diBconifort, tbn Ubor of clcimiag 
Koold be BMich eahanoed, uid some boraea wndd help 
thaowliM wittiout stiat item Ibe baj nx^ if aUowed to 
do 90. Hen«e we need not urge peiticularlj tbe impoi^ 
lance of giving an tasj retting piece to this portion of tbe 
&rm etock, but there b need, we Utinfe, Uiat something be 
miA «l periog tbe same atten^n lo tbe other tenants of 
tha bama and Taeda, and also upon tbe best materinla for 
the same. 

This jear the uaoal material for bediUng Is, in Dunj' 
placts, demanded for more important usee. Stntw and all 
coarse fodder will be husbanded with care, and dealt out 
with eooDomj, as, indeed, thej should be erery winter. — 
But we need not therefore give no bedding to oui cattle 
— OUT oxeD, covB and cslvce — nor ihouli) our sheep be lell 
vritbout a drj, soft spot lo tie npcai — or our piga be refused 
a neat into which they c*n crowd for waimtb and comfort. 

Tb? woods, with their abundant crop of leavti, will sup- 
ply a moet ezeellent material for these purposes. If 
ga^Mred while drj, and stored under pbelter, thej will 
furnish aoll bedding for any animal, and add also Urgel; 
to tbe value of manure. Leaves absorb a considerable 
■mount of liquid and decay quickly from exposure, and 
tbe quality of the fertiU^ng matters tbej supply ia superior 
to most other materials used for bedding. 

Anything which promotes the eomfoit and quiet of ooi 
fium Mock, promotes also its tbrilt and productireneas. — 
A bone or oi is hi better condition for labor tbe neit day 
after pasting an undisturbed ni^t'e rest upon an easy bed, 
tfaon tf forced to stand or lie In diacomforl — a cow will 
give more milk, a fattening animal will take on more Qeeh ; 
and all upon less food than would otherwise be required. 

Leaves in tbe country am abundant and eaaily secured. 
In towns, dry salrduat, ohipe end shavings from latbs and 
planing mills, spent tanibark, dry muck, and (he like may 
often be obtained more economically than straw or coarse 
hay. And to any one near a lawmill or tanyard, the saw- 
dust and taO'bBrk furnish valuable msteriol both for bed- 
ffing and manure. We hope these or leaves, or all of 
them, will be gathered and stored by every fanner who has 
not an abundance of straw lo give every ai±nal in his sta- 
ble* or sheds a warm, dry bed through winter. He will 
be doubly paid, first m tbe eomfoit and thrift of his stock, 
and Bgalu in increased crops &0m ^ additional supply of 

vhtteriho OAi.T&a. 

Eds. OiriTrvATOB — Every year I have (bur or five calves 
lo wlnler, and every year 1 have to make "alalk" about 
it is aome <nie of my agriaultuial pqMra. You once told 
nj.«ory for me (Co. G(mt., Jan. U, '68;) thia time 1 
■li*U try lo tell it for myiiet^ thoi^h I doat expect to do 



ii anv better, but I hope I have leai 
that Lime. 

There are too many farmers who thiok it loo mudi 
trouble to give calves any extra attention, but let them 
" take thtir ehanet " with the other stock through tfa« 
winter. This provea a very poor ebooce, b> my notion, 
for tannen who will treat ^ves so negligently will take 
very little care for tbe comfcKt of vxj tenant of their 
bam-yatd. Calves, I baie ihongfat, which "take their 
duuwes," are of the same treed with those whiiA fiim^ 
crows whb bait and tannen with kip-akins in spring-time. 
If they Mrvive the winter, it takes Ibem all summer to get 
ready to grow again — tbra, if tough enough, they will 
stand another winter and lake their place widi the law- 
boned, poor-milker cows, or lank, annriy steeta, which sm 
the pests of our hlgbws)« and ths diq^ace of our stock 
husbandry. 

A tdding amount of attention will pioduoe a very dif- 
ferent result, lliere is no need that calves slop growing 
in winter, nor need they be fed expezwively to keep them 
in good tbiift. 

Uy «alTeB have, as their winter quaitera, a stable or 
rootn in the barn, about twelve feet square, with amanger 
along one side of it, nail tbe bam-lloor. This manger 
holds all I put into it, untit llie calves have eaten it, or I 
take it out-— heoce there is no waste. Ibe front has V 
shaped opening for them to put their heada through, of a 
siia appropriate lo calves. Tbe bottom of tbe manger ia 
about di inches above Ibe 6aoi — a houi stauta to ths 
back of the manger from about one foot from tlie front, ao 
thU tbe feed will sUde forward within their reach. Tba 
front i^ieninga come witiiin six iuch(« of the manger bot- 
tom and extend up nearly tbree feel, and are about twenty 
ini^M wide at tbe top. 

Nothing in Iha fodder line that 1 ever pat bofoi^ • ffs'f, 
seems to "take" better than good, early cut, and well, 
but not over-cured clover bay- They wUl do well on it 
without acytbing else, but will do better witb an occaBiona] 
feedmg of ajqil^ pumjdtins or toots, cut fine and well 
s^led, "just ibr a change" — they then return tohaj with 
a rmewcd appetite, and evince by their plajfulooas that 
they "feel finl-nite," and by their looks, that they are 
Ifariviog and growing. 1 like to have my calves and other 
Stock with coals as aleek and shiny in winter as m sum- 
mer, and with oooift«tab)e shelter and care, it is not diffi- 
call 10 secure this satisTactory q>pt]arance. 

This year bay is rather scares with .mc, but my calvea 
shall not be starved down if Ibera ia any virtue in oom 
meal and cut straw to prevent it. Go iar (bey li^a bold 
of barley straw with good rcliab; pumpkina <k> not seem 
lo come amim, and a " nnbbiu " of soft com oecaaiooally 
seems a sweet morsel Why cannot they moke (beii 
nighUy meal of straw, with a few eats of com to give 

somewhere staled that com fed to cattie at night would bs 
as well digested as though ground into meal, being fully 
cbewsd in " tbe cud " before morning. 

To thrive, calves must have water at least twioe a day, 
and if tiiey can have it cdoae at hand, and whvievar tbey 
like, all the better. The best I can do, is to water them 
night and rooming, lettiug tbem lake a little eicnsioii of 
some six or ei^l rods lo get their drink. It seems 
"toD^" lo tbeni, no doubt, lo leave Ibeir wane slablea 
on a blustering day for a drink of Cold water, and 1 should 
like to be able to build a great dstem to hold the utixa 
from the bam-roof, ao that I could pomp It up right before 
them and all ray slock, three or four times a day at least. 

Calves may be stabled and fed and watered, and yet 
suffer from wont of cleanliness, and a good bed of litter 
lo lie upon. I have always given the latter, and cleaned 
the stable three or four times a week, hut Ibis winter I 
shall clean out every day, and give all the bedding I can 
spare for them. No, I don't doubt but some will do better 
for their calves, bnl many will do worse — so it may do 
some good to give my rctaJuder for those wbo need it* 
proniplloga. Fertiaps some brother fkrmcr can ^vs me 
some valuable faints on the sul)jcct, if they woidd onlj 

take up Ibe pen and do it Fabmiui B. 
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ECONOmr IN FEEDINO STOCK IN WINTER. 



Of late years, much has been said and written (and for 
the main part justly too, perhaps,) upon the economy of 
cutting or steaming food for cattle in the winter ; a course 
which is doubtless under certain circumstances and in some 
localities, highly to be recommended. But that it should 
be universally followed I cannot bring myself yet to con- 
clude. One objecdon to this course is the great amount 
of labor reqired to cut the food for a large stock of cattle, 
through a winter of from four and a-half to fire and a-half 
months. And for one I cannot see what Advantage it pos- 
sibly can be, if my stock both consume the food I give 
them without wasting, and well digest it, as they probably 
would if kept wholly on good bright hay. 

I am aware, in advancing this theory, I am conflicting 
somewhat with our modem teachers in agriculture, who 
advise us to feed nothing without being prepared by the 
knife or otherwise. 

And while upon this subject of stock-feeding, and as the 
present is the proper season for rehearsing such matters, 
allow me just to say that the common opinion that a stock 
of cattle cannot be carried through the winter without a 
laree stock of hay — equal usually to two tons per cow, 
and about double that quantity for a bullock — ^is in my 
view likewise preposterous. Or in other words that hay, 
and hay only, is what we must have for stock-feeding in 
tiie winter months. 

Suppose we just look into this matter, and ** calculate," 
Tankee-Uke, as you perceive I am from a Yankee State. 
Farmer A. has a stock of ten cows to winter. For this 
purpose he must have twenty tons of good hay, taken from 
as many a<»*es probably — as one ton per acre is likely a 
full average for our hay crop. 

Now there is Farmer B. his neighbor, who believes and 
practices a different doctrine, ile has a like number of 
cows, and *'calcuhites" to carry them through on his 800 
bushels of roots, taken from a single acre, (cither Carrots, 
bagaa, or mangolds,) and his ten tons of choice com fod- 
der, raised from two acres — and I will venture the asser- 
tion tliat Farmer B.^s cows will sive more milk and look 
Smoother in the spring than his neighbor's, which have 
been fed solely on dry hay. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, what say TOU? Is there really 
anything in tkis theory, or is it all theory snd moonshine ? 
If I did not dislike to be personal, I would just give you 
some statistics in support of my method. And I think it 
becomes some of the farmers of Western New- York to 
look into this matter the present season, when hay is 
alre^idy selling in sopie localities for twenty dollars per 
ton, and just see if there is not really some way to keep 
stock cheaper than feeding them wholly on hay. Probably 
it Would be economy to feed even a proportion of meal when 
hay commands a price approaching one cent per pound, 
and meal can be had for one and a'half or two cents. 

All I ask is for intelligent thinking men to look into 
and examine the matter, and not think that there is only 
just one way to do here, i. e., the very thing they have 
altoai/s done, and their ancestors before them, but to recol- 
lect that the present ia truly an age of progression, and he 
who fiiils from lack of confidence, either in his own ener- 
gies or in the new methods constantly being brought for- 
ward, from venturing into some of the ncw-fanfflwl theo- 
ries^ as he may in derision call them, must just be content 

to be a la^rd in his age. Wm. J. Psttek. 

SaUBbtuy, Conn. 

WIKTERIHO STOCK OK STRAW AKD G0BK-8TALK8. 

In a very sensible article on stock feeding, Wm. J. Pkt- 
TSB suggests that tliere are other ways of keeping cattle 
through the winter, besides feeding them on hay. It may, 
perhapa, be news to him and other New-England stock- 

?t)wer8, to learn that many ** Farmei'S of Western Ncw- 
ork " have been for years in the habit of wintering their 
cattle with little or no Juiy at all. Last winter, 1 kept 
through fourteen head of cattle and two horses, without a 
mduthful of bay, except a little to my cows about the time 
of their dropping their calves in spring. They went into 



winter in good condition, (which is very essential,) and 
were fed on eomr^alkt axkd eirano. Towards spring a few 
ears of com, not to exceed three each per day, were given. 
The cows, about calving time, were messed with a few 
potatoes and a little barley meal, and shorts mixed in 
equal quantities. My stock all came through in first rate 
condition. 

This wmter I am feeding the same, with the addition of 
a mess of carrots each day. 

A great many cattle in Western New York will be win- 
tered on etraw tUotie^ with perhaps a few potatoes and a 
little mill feed. 

What Mr. Peitee says about the economy of feeding 
meal as compared with hay at the present high prices, ia 
undoubtedly true. I certainly would prefer straw and meal, 
to /lay alofie. But add to these, carrots, tumips,^ or pota- 
toes, and you have a combination that will keep yourstodc 
in a thriving, and if you please, 9l fattening condition. 

If a man has a power straw andf stalk-cutter, I think H 
would pay to cut his fodder. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that cattle will not eat straw without cutting. If 
stock are tied up and fed in mangers, they wiU eat any 
kind of forage cleaner than if fed on the ground. The 
reason, I suppose, is mainly that it is not trodden under 
foot, and the animal being confined in one place, he is not 
ranging about seeking for sometliin^ more palatable 

It is very common here to keep raeep through the wia- 
ter on straw, with a small allowance of com, beans, or 
roots. But be the feed what it may, shelter from the cold 
winds and storms from early autumn to late spring, is all 
important. If animals can have that, they will tfaiiTe on 
pretty short allowance. B. Batwia, 
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HOW SHALL WE SAVE FODDER. 



The question has been asked more frequently and more 
earnestly during the present extraordinary scarcity, than 
for many past years. We hope to answer it in a way tiuit 
may afford some valuable suggestions. 

First — ^It is important that no fodder be wasted. It 
often happens with many that hay is scattered about feed- 
ing-yards, and trodden under foot by animals. It is not, 
perhaps, wholly lost, for it becomes converted to manore, 
but at the present time it is a rather prodigal mode of 
manufacture, and it would be decidedly more economical 
to pass this material first through the animal. To prevent 
this waste, suitable racks and boxes should be amply pro- 
vided, and they will, in a very short time, pay tlieir cost 
Several good modes of constructing them will be found in 
past numbers of the Illustrated Annual Register. 

Secondly — Use for food all the straw that can be spared. 
If well stacked and preserved, as nearly the whole straw 
crop has been the present season, it will be eaten freely, 
especially if a slight sprinkling of brine be added, or if 
cut short and mixed with meal. " But we want straw for 
littering our stables !" Trae — ^it is important that animals 
should be comfortably bedded ; and it often happens where 
this is omitted, that more is lost by cold and discomfort, 
than is gained by feeding the straw. There is, however, 
a substitute which many farmers may still procure in the 
form of forest leaves. These constitute an admirable ma- 
terial for bedding animals, being softer as well as warmer 
than straw. During the open weather which frequently 
prevails in the early part of winter, they may be secured 
in large quantities. Select those places in the woods 
where the winds have swept masses together, as in hollows 
or along the side of fences. They may be thrown into a 
wagon provided with a large box, by means of a two- 
bu^el basket, and many loads drawn in a single day. 

Thirdly — Make the most of oornstalka. As commonly 
fed, more than half thehr value is wasted. The leaves are 
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Stripped off by cattle, and the solid stalka, which consti- 
tute the greatest portion, are trodden under foot. Every 
part should be eaten ; and by doing so, one acre's product 
will go farther than two acres with the common wast^ul 
mode. They must be cut fine by means of hore power, — 
Hay cutters, which chop in pieces an inch long, will not 
answer. The fourth of an inch is quite long enough. — 
One farmer of our acquaintance, who kept a^ four-hoi'se 
power at his bam, has made a large saving by cutting all 
his cattle fodder in this way. The machine was set so as 
to cut very short, and the hardest stalks were reduced to 
a state like fine chaff; and all was eaten. Two or three 
hours with the machine would cut enough to last his head 
of thirty cattle a week. This mode of treating stalks we 
have found absolutely necessary in feeding the Chinese 
sugar cane in winter, when it becomes so hard that cattle 
cannot grind it We have found great advantage in pre- 
paring it by the use of Hickok's cutter and crusher, which 
cuts at first half an inch long, and afterwards crushes or 
grinds the cut material It would be better if cut shorter. 
Two-horse power will drive it with great rapidity. 

JfourtfUy — ^A great saving may be effected by shelter 
and warmth. Cattle exposed to winds and storms must 
either eat large quantities to maintain animal heat alone, 
or else inevitably waste in flesh. Comfortable sheds, (if 
only temporary,) well littered, and warm stables, will save 
tons of fodder in a winter on every large farm, and hun- 
dreds of dollars such a sesson for high prices as the pre- 
sent one. • 

• •• 

COOKING FOOD FOR HOGS. 



A correspondent who signs himself ** Massachusetts, " 
and ** farms in a small way," wishes some information rela- 
tive to the best method of cooking grain for fattening 
hoga He keeps but four at the present time, the food of 
•which he cooks in a 60 gallon kettle, well set in brick, a 
cast iron top being placed on the brick work in which the 
kettle sets. But he still finds that for the four hogs, be 
has to cook food at least three times a week, requiring two 
to three hours each time, and quite a quantity of wood, 
which is four to six dollars per cord. He is not satisfied 
with this arrangement, and proposes an upright tubular 
steam boiler, the size of half a barrel, with the necessary 
pipes, cocks, &c, to convey steam to a vat for cooking the 
meaL He remarks that such is ** the vast difference in 
the grain when his hogs are fed with boiled, over unboiled 
food,** that he shall keep on with his present arrangement 
until he finds something better. Can any of our corres- 
pondents speak from experience in this matter ?* 

We take it for granted that the meal must be first made 

wet before the steam can act upon it usefully. We would 

like to know the amount of saving effected by a well made 

steamer over the best arranged kettle for boiling, with a 

cover^to retain as much as possible the heat of the steam. 

A great waste of fuel results from simply placing a kettle 

over a fire, the flame striking over the surface in a loose 

irregular manner. If, on the contrary, the brick work is 

so built that the flame from the small fire below is spread 

out thinly over the whole broad surface of the kettle, by 

leaving a space between the kettle and the brick, over the 

whole surface, only an inch or an inch and a half thick, so 

that the heat shall be economized as in Mott's Agricultural 

Furnace, a very little fuel will heat or boil a large measure 

of water. 

* Our oontapondeDt vIU find a cheap steamer described in the 
IDustraied Be^er for 1858, p. IIS. 



There is a singular diversity of opinion on the sulyect 
of cooking com meal for hogSw A careful and very suc- 
cessful farmer once assured us that his com yielded about 
two and a half to three times as much pork with the meal 
ground and cooked, as fed in the ear. What relative port 
was due to the grinding and cooking respectively, he had 
not determined. Other formers have placed the result for 
lower, and assert that it does not neariy double the value 
of the grain. We want something more careful and more 
frequently repeated under varjring infiuenccs to settle the 
question. 

In preparing ground food by cooking or otherwise, much 
dilution with water is very undesirable. Laige, compact, 
excellent pork can be made only by feeding the animals 
on concentrated food. One of the most sucoessful pork 
raisers on a small scale, feeds his spring pigs on sour milk 
through the season, and frequently by winter has animals 
weighing between three and four hxmdrcd pounds ; but he 
is espeeially careful not to allow any slop to be thrown into , 
the sour milk, or in any other way to dilute it. Hogs fed 
on dry ground meal, are observed to be of compact hand- 
some form ; while such as get abundant slops with a small 
portion of meal mixed through it, have large bellies and 
G^enderer flesh. We believe this oDnsideration has been 
too much ovci-looked in feeding, and hope these desultory 
hints will call attention to it. 



• ♦♦ 



FEEDING SHEEP— LOSS OF WOOL IN SFEING. 



We recently remarked at some length on the manage- 
ment of sheep in fall and eariy winter, b<it have since 
come across an additional hint in the following statement 
credited to the Michigan Fanner^ which, if true, is worth 
placing before our readers. Will some of our sheep-men 
give us their views upon the question. We have noticed 
that starved sheep were apt to lose their wool in spring, 
but have had no experience with such in our own flock : 

" Thera is no sooson of the year when sheep are more 
liable to lose nearly all they have gained, than November 
and December, and if they do, there is an end to the hopes 
of a crop of wool ; for the wont of ibod has the effect of stop« 
ping the growth of the wool, and the moment the growth ii 
stopped, the end of the fibre is completed, a change takes 
place, it booouies dead, in a manner analogous to the stem of 
ripe fruit, and a renewal of good feed alter these months, and 
aAer the growth of the wool has been once stopped only pre- 
pares the skin to send forth a new growth, that pushes off the 
old fleece, and causes it to be lost before shearing timo." 
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STOaiNG CABBAGE FOa WINTER USE. 



** Cabbages are variously stored ; some prefer setting the 
head downward and the root up, and covering partially 
with di-y soil. Others keep in the cellar, which mast be 
well aired." So says a writer in Co. Gent, of Oct. 6th. — 
In the autumn of 1857, I packed a ban-el and a Havana 
sugar-box full of cabbage heads and white moss, and then 
placed them in a warm cellar. The cabbages kept sound 
and good into March, when some of them began to decay ; 
however, a portion of them kept well into late in April. 

Last autumn I again packed my cabbages in moss, sudi 
as is used by nurserymen in packing trees, &c These 
were kept in my bam until partially frozen, and then the 
box and barrels were covered with straw, and kept in a 
slightly frozen state till into April. Any time when wanted 
for use they were come-at-able, and by immersing the 
heads in a bucket of water, the frost would be entirely 
removed in course of an hour or two, and the cabbage 
were fresh and crisp as when packed. I find this a far 
preferable way of keeping cabbages to that of setting them 
out in my warm, damp cellar, where they are liable to 
decay, and give off" a very offensive odor. If buried head 
downwBjds out-doors, they cannot be conveniently got lit 
tm spring. L. B. 
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CHEAP POULTaT HOUSE. 



The above rough sketch ia intended to represent the 
front elevation of a Poultry Home I have just erected for 
the acoommodation of one hundred fowls. The dimen- 
riona are as follows, to wit: Twenty-four feet long by 
twelve wide — 9\ high in front, and 6{ in rear, to afford 
sufficient slope of roof to easily shed water. Arclutects 
would call it a lean-to, if attached to a dwelling or other 
building. The material Js pine, inch stuff, batoned all 
around, the boards being put perpendicularly, and fastened 
to a plate and sill of 2 by 8 scantling, which mns across 
front, rear and both ends. The roof is made of inch 
boards a foot wide, tiie cracks being covered with thin 
rfieathing 6 inches in width, and is supported in the center 
by a 2 by 8 scantling, the entire length of the house. In 
the front are two windows hung on moveable butts, and 
open in — door in the center, and a hole for fowls at the 
right hand comer, with slide inside to shut at night 

The house is divided into three apaKments of 8 feet 
each — the center being the feeding room, into which you 
•nter as you open the door. This room has a floor, and 
eontains a box 24 by 18 inches, and 6 inches deep, filled 
with slacked lime — another filled with sand — another filled 
with pounded oyster shells — also a feeding hopper for 
grain, 8 feet long, two feet wide, and two feet high, with 
two fronts, so that fowls may eat from both sides at the 
, same time — capacity about three bushels. Both faces or 
sides are covei«d with slats three inches apart, so as to 
prevent fowls from getting in with their feet. This hop- 
per is filled as often as consumed, so that the fowls can 
have access to food at all times. Another box, covered 
with lath, (an old starch box I use,^ is used for cooked 
vegetables and meat Last comes tne old-fashioned barrel 
fountain, which fVimishes constant supply of water, c/ean, 
because the basin under the barrel, into which the tube 
extends is too small to aHow the fowls to put In their feet 
This list embraces nearly all the furniture of the feeding 
room. 

The right end of the house of 8 feet, is devoted to the 
deeping or roosting apartment My roosts ore now of oak 
poles, (shall be sassafras soon as I can get them from St 
Louis,) and are placed about six feet from the ground, at 
right angles to each other, about 16 inches apart, and 
nailed together — giving more roosting room in the same 
qMoe than roosts placed across a room but one way. The 
fowls gain the rooels by wide ladders. This room has a 
ventilator in the roof and in the end of the building. 

The left end of the house of 8 feet, ia separated from 
the rest of the building by a partition and door, and con* 
tains three tiera of nests, fixed around the sides of the 
room. Some are 18 inches square, while those upon the 
floor tier are 20 inches square. A board six inches wide, 
runs in front of all the nests, and on a level with this 
board, a 6 inch ledge runs around likewise, so that biddy 
may make a choice of nests. In the front of the nests I 
have nailed up a few cornstalks for concealment the more 
easily. The upper tier of nests is covered with a slanting 
roof, which will prevent fowls (ram stealing a quiet roost- 
ing place. This room has a ventilator in roof and rear. — 
I put up permanent nesta, becaiue it was the easiest and 
cheapest way, and scalding water and lime*wasli will ke(^ 
them perfectly free from maects of all kinds. 

I intend another year, to adopt the pure breed system, 
and cultivate one kind of breed exduaively. I have now 



eighty fowls of various breeds, embrftcing Brahmaa, 
hais. Game, Creeper, Top-knot, and Graaes, besides A^C9- 
boryand Rouen and Gommon Ducks, T<^hkiiot Dodi^ 
Gommon Geese and Turkeys, and African Geese. My 
poultry yard is about 60 feet by 40 feet The house is oa 
west side next the cow-house. A tight board fence, 7 feet 
high, on west and north sides, and lath fence same h^ght 
on east and south. In front of my house there ia a com- 
mon containing some dghty acresi which makes a capital 

pasture for my cows and ^4€$e, W. A. 
Dayenport, Iowa. 

FLINT'S " MILCH COWS & DAI&T FABMIirO." 



mnliar Feed oTCkywa. 

Vbssbs. BnB. — In a former letter on '^Botter^Uakiiig 
in Winter,^^ I proposed to remark further on vaiioos inter- 
esting points brought out in th^ work named above, and 
will now proceed to do so. I have no misgivings as to 
the value of my text, but must confess to some fean in 
regard to my comments thereon. 

The chapter on " Feeding and If anagement," eoBtains 
many valuable suggestions. The anecdote of the German 
farmer shows clearly the importance of feeding well, in 
order to make dairying profitable. A Swiss dairyman 
bought the milk of his cows at a fixed price my measure, 
the German f^imishlng ample feed, but leaving their entire 
care to the dairyman. He soon had to sell ooflKhalf hit 
cows, he says, " because the Swiss required neariy double 
the quantity of fodder which the cows had previously had " 
— more in fact than the farm was able to supply. He had 
formerly fed them better than usual ; but the increaied 
amount now consumed astonished him — as alao did the 
result He says, ** The quantity of milk kept increasing^ 
and it reached the highest point when the cows attained 
the condition of the fat kine of Pharaoh's dream. Hie 
quantity of mUk became double, triple, and even quadru- 
ple, what it had been before — a hundred pounds of bay 
produced three times more milk than it had produced with 
my old mode of feeding.*' 

The dairyman's motto, " keep the cowt cotutantljf i» 
good condition^'" is truly **■ the great secret of suocesa."-^ 
Owing to the better quality of fodder, and greater oare in 
feeding this winter, our cows have kept in as good condi- 
tion as during the summer, and the feilling off in the pro- 
duct of butter has been much less than usual with the ad- 
vance of winter. Butter-making at this season has noi 
been a special object with me, but I have wintered oows, 
and experimented a little on the sulgect, and I find that 
cows fiwl fully and regulariy with frequent changes of food» 
and comfortably sheltered, will give milk as long as is de- 
sirable, taking the spring's calf and next summer's ffiilk 
product into consideration. 

" In winter," says our author, **the best food for oows 
in milk, will be good sweet meadow hay, a part of which 
should be cut and moistened with water, as all inferior hay 
or straw should be, with an addition of root-crop s auch 
as turnips, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, mangold wurtiel» 
with shofia, oil-cake, Indian meal or bean m^ * * Hay 
cut and thoroughly moistaned, becoiAes more succulent 
and nutritious, and partakes more of the nature of green 
grass." 

Good hay, eariy cut and well cured, u no doubt ** the 
best food for cows in milk^" and roots *^ cannot be toe 
highly recommended, tepeeiaUy to thou who duvrt to 
ohtMn the largett qwuUitjf;^ but for quality^ give me 
the hay and shorts, and roots enough' for three feedings a 
week, and I ask nothing better, nor will I promise to use 
the hay cutter. As to *^ thoroughly moistened " hay, why 
is it that hay thoroughly moistened by a shower, is reftised 
by stook until it again becomes dry, or they are starved 
uifao eatmg it? A slight wetting, when one mixes meal 
with cut luiy or straw, is bencfioal, and indeed requisite 
to their consuming the whole. 

The concluding directions are worth copying: "Feed 
sweet and nutritious food therefore, regulariy, finequently, 
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and in small quantities, and change it oflcn, and the best 
reMilts may be confidently 6x)>ected. If the cows are not 
in milk, but ar« to come in in the spring, the diflVrence in 
feeding should be rather in the quantity than in the 
quality, if the highest yield is to be expected from them 
the coming season. * * The main point is to keep the 
animal in a healthy, thriving condition, and not to suffer 
her to fiul in flesh ; and with this oiject, some change and 
variety in food is litghly important.** 

Proif. Flint says nothing of corn-stalks as a winter food 
for cows, but those who have fed them in connection with 
hay and roots, know how to estimate their value. In com- 
mon with many others, I have observed that cows give 
more milk, iilkd the butter retains its yellow color much 
later, when corn-fodder is fed, and comes sooner in churn- 
ing, and is of a better quality. No doubt this arises from 
the sweetness of the corn-stalk. Roots, if fed freely, 
make the milk watery and thin, and hay not of the best 
kind, causes a decrease in quantity and quality. With 
good bay, oom-etallcB well cured and saved, roots, apples, 
and wh^t-aborta, one can give that ^^ change and variety*' 
so essential to keep the cow in a healthy, thriving condi- 
tion. Jl neighbor, keeping but one cow, and feeding oom- 
Btalka and shorts, is now making ten pounds of butter 
per weak — ^mora than some make from five cows under 
common treatment, at this season. 

If this proves printworthy, I sbair offer some remai'ks 
on other matters oontained in the work before us — as yet, 
I have touched but a single chapter. A YouMO Farm kr. 

X>e(ceiieratioii <yfJ3eeB, 

Arttdes occasionally appear in the agricultural journals, 
upon the ^* Degeneration of Bees.*' Some writers attri- 
bute this want of continued success to breeding in-and-in, 
and advise changing stocks with neighbors. Others state 
thai swarms from old stocks have become so dwarfed that 
they lack strength, energy, and numbers to secure sufil* 
dent store to maintain thsmsebres, and consequently must 
perish, and also affirm that this dcgeiicration goes on with 
almost mathematical regularity from generation to gene> 
ration. 

An examination of the natural history of the bee makes 
one receive the foregoing with much doubt. 

Mnt^^Aa to breeding in-and-in. In most thinly settled 
parts of the country, and where few bees are kept, there 
are generally wild bees enough to prevent, with consider- 
able eertainty, in-and-in breedhig. Where many bees are 
kept there can be no danger of degeneration from this 
eause. Those persons who take enough interest in their 
bees to change stocks with neighbors to improve the 
breed, will undoubtedly give their bees all the attention 
necessary to suocess, and they would, I think, succcd just 
as well without troubling themselves about ill eflSects of in- 
aud-in breeding. 

Seeandlf^ — ^Dwarfed bees can only be produced frx>m old 
brood comb, the j|Us being smaller from tI)o number of 
cocoons oontainc^R^ However much dwarfed a new swarm 
from an old stock may be, unless they, in building new 
comb, buIlM^ of reduced dimensions, the of&pring of their 
queen will 1^ full size. I have never seen it mentioned 
that any one ever saw a n4w eomh of reduced tued m/^, 
or a dwarfed queen. Dwarfed queens are not produced. 
It is almost positively certdn that only one queen is ever 
produced from a cell. After the queen is hatched the cell 
is almost entirely destroyed. After the swarming season, 
only a trace of queen's cells can be found, so that we can 
reasonably conclude that the young queens, hatched the 
fallowing season, emerge from newly formed cells. The 
qneen is impregnated out of the hive, so that dwarfed 
dtoiktB from her hive are not likely to ii\jure the race. 
Skiperior strength probably rules with bees as much as 
with animals. Wo may oondvde that dwarfage comes en- 
tiroly from very old hives, and that with the death of the 
bees that liave swarmed, from an old stock, ends the dwarfs 
hi the new hive. 



The treatment of weak swarms, whether from old 
dwarfed or young stocks, has often been given in the Ck>. 
Gent, and Cultivator, and it is an important question in 
bee culture. A weak colony made strong by proper man- 
agement, is just as good as a colony originally strong, x. p. 

inquiriejS! and '^mwm> 

• ■ » 

Dkain Tile. — ^I wish to say something to you on the 
subject of draining by round tile, &a The agricultural 
worics have much to say about tile draining, round tile, 
and all this thing, but never have enlightened us at all as 
to how lateral surface drainage gets into the broad side of 
a tubular pipe of 2 inches or any other diameter. I can 
easily see how a tubular pipe could drain a pond, or send 
water from a higher to a lower level ; but how surface 
drainage or water can get laterally into a tubular pipe of 
OQC-quartcr to one-half a mile long, sufficiently to drain 
the laud on each side of the pipe, is more than we ^^ suck- 
ers " are able at present to see. I hope you will be good 
enough to enlighten us on this subjt'ct through the Co. 
Gkntleman. Your conliibutors and coirespoudents in 
general aie not explicit enougli, often leaving us in the 
dark on the most essential points. A Subsckiber. — 
Alion^ Illinois. [The water finds its way into the crevi- 
ces between the separate tiles, and tliis far more rapidly 
and completely than can be conceived before trial. In 
order to prevent the earth also from wasliiug in, it is often 
necessary to place straw, sods, &c., over the ends of the 
tile ; and hence it has been sometimes remarked t^iat the 
more you try to keep the water out^ the sm-er it will be to 
come in freely, and your drain to work well and pemm- 
uently.] 

Frdits for Market. — ^I am somewhat engaged in the 
fruit biuiness. Will you please inform me of a few of the. 
best sorts of apples, pears, and grapes for market use, and 
best adapted to our locality, between the Soneca and 
Cayuga lakes in Ovid ? As we have the State Ag. College 
located in this town, and the State premium farm of.l8&6, 
we ought to be improving some. G. D. SlieldraJte, K, 
T. fWc can best answer the inquiiy in relation to xvnxA 
by quoting the vote taken on this sul^oct at the Fruit 
Growers' mcetiug at Boclie^tec last winter. The following 
is the list, those being placed fii'st, which received the 
largest vote : Baldwin, Rhode Island Greesning, Roxbury 
Rusaet, Tompkins County King, Northern ^y. Twenty 
Ounce, Tall man Sweeting, Fall Pippin, Esopus Spitzen- 
bei^, Lowell, Golden Russet, Red Astiiichan, &c. The 
Baldwin received double the vote of the Greening; the 
Greening double the Roxbury Russet; the Roxbury Rus-. 
set double the Northern Spy ; the Northern Spy double 
the Fall Pippin, &c. The best pears for market are 
Augouleme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre d*Ai\joo, 
Wiukfield and Easter Beurre. on qmnce ; and Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, SecKcl and Lawrence, on poor. 
The Yii^lieu would stand first, but for its liability to 
crack. The Isabella, so far is the best market Grapx.— 
Tidle only will prove the value of the Concord, Delaware 
and Diana — ^grapes of high promise.] 

Raisims and Grapes. — Can raisuis be made fin>m any 
of our native grapes, and if so, of what variety ? Also 
please state exactly how it is to be done in detail. Where 
can I procure a two-year-old vine (not forced) of the Anna, 
Clara and Powell ? An Amatkor. PhUttdelphia, [At- 
tempts have been made to manufacture raisins of American 
grapes, but have not as yet been very successful. The 
Clara and Anna grapes may be had of S. Millxr of Leber 
non, Lebanon Co., Pa., but we are unable to say where the 
Powell can be obtained — ^perhaps of C. P. Bisskll k Co. 
of Rochester, or of Dr. Grant x)f Fishkill, N. Y.] 

Drilling Rocks. — ^Wanted, a labor-iaving machine for 
boring or drilling rodcs for blasting. Any inventor or 
dealer having mam for sale, that has been well tried and 
approved^ may find a purchaser by furnishing his addreai 
to this paper, n. 8. 

Far¥ Hill. — ^I would make the following inquiry re- 
specting a fkrm mill for grinding com in the ear, and 
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other grain for feed, for farm use — said mill to be run with 
one of Emery & Brothers' two-horse powers — and what 
amount of work it will perform, and price of mill all ready 
for use. J. P. S. [Perhaps some of our readers can fur- 
nish us the results of tiieir own experience in answer to the 
above.] 

aimUv^ and fowejitii; dnmm^. 

!Backwlieat IBi^ead. 

Who loves not buckwheat pancakes, and to how many 
iu a failure of the wheat crop, is buckwheat the staff of 
life ? and to how many more might it be if the fact were 
generally known, that a most palatable bread can be made 
from it. 

The bread is as good as the pancakes— (we say better) 
— ^far less trouble to prepare, and has no burnt grease about 
it to make it unwholesome. 

To Make Buckwheat Rrka^o or Johnnt Cakx. — ^To 
one quart buttermilk, add a teaspoonful of soda, and flour 
enough to make a thin batter- -put in an egg if convenient, 

and bake in quick oven. TVy t^ / F. K. PaosNiz. 

♦ ... 

Johnny Oalce. 

A recipe for those who, like ourselves, prefer Johnny- 
cake without the addition of eggs and flour. We make 
our pumpkin pies without those condimentsi, substituting 
a cup or two of cream. 

1 1 cups sweet cream. 

5 cups buttcr-milk. 

1 small tablenpoonful granulated or other good sugar. 

2 small teaspoonfuls ^eratus and a little salt. 

Add corn-meal to make a batter as stiff as can be con- 
veniently stirred with a spoon. It should be briskly stirred, 
turned into a well buttered dripping-pan, and baked in a 
quick but not too hot oven. H. Jiacine, Wit, 




ConsK IVTixtu-re. 



I will give you an excellent recipe for coughs and colds, 
if you think proper to insert It in your paper. It has been 
ti'Ied for several years, and I might say it is almost an in- 
fallible remedy. 

1 tea-spoonful of Camphor, (liquid,) 

1 " Lobelia, " 

1 " Laudanum, " 

2 table-spoonfuls of Honey or Loaf Sugar. . 
Dose — 1 tea-spoonful night and morning, or when the 

fit of coughing is very severe. Mrs. J P. 

Ice Oreaxn. 

Take one quai-t of new milk, one pint of thick sweet 
cream, 3 eggs — ^beat thoroughly — 2 tablcspoorts of extract 
of any kind you prefer — " vanilla," ** lemon," or any other 
— some use the vanilla bean. Have the sugar powdered : 
add the sugju* to the mixture in such a proportion as will 
make it jsiulcifhly sweet, as a part of it freezes out Some 
put in a small quantity of arrow root or corn starch, but 
that is unnecessary, if you liavc good cream and plenty of 
eggrf. Put the whole in a preserving kettle, with a vcH-^el 
of hot waU_T under to prevent it having a burnt taiiite ; let 
it e-omc to a scalding heat ; then strain it into a freezer. — 
Have ice pounded, (snow is better ;) put a quart of coarse 
salt with two of snow or ice. Mix the snow and salt well 
together and press around the freezer. Stir with a wooden 
spoon until it commences freezing around the sides ; then 
cover, and only stir it occasionally. Put a hot towel 
around it to take it out ; dip the towel in hot water and it 
will slip from the freezer easily. I hope I haro made it 
plain for '* Jennie." L. 



^BVostinjK tor Calce. 



Take the whites of eggs, perfectly free fi-om the yolk, 
and beat it up till it will stand in shape or pile. Prepare 
the sugar by pounding and sifting tlurough a fine wire sieve ; 
add a tablespoon of arrow root or com starch to the white 



of each egg. Add the starch and as mneb. sugar as it will 
receive, not allowing it to run at all ; put on the cake 
while warm, not hot. Spread it with a knife. Set it hatk 
in the oven to dry while the oven is only warm. If tlui 
rule is followed, you can omam^it the CiJce in any manner 
you please, as the iceing is stiff enough to retain ita fonn. 
A Beaokr of thb Cultivator. 



American Farmers and Agricultural Rkadino. — 
About a year ago a contemporary of ours, in writing of 
American Farmers, said that they were tlie most intelligent 
and enterprising of any on the globe. But our corres* 
pendent, John Johnston, whom no one will accuse c^ 
having any ** book-notions," or of running off into extrava- 
gant impracticabilities, wrote to us ver}' soon, that this 
was too inuch ^^ like a minister of the Gospel, preaching 
to please sinners in order to fill the pews." 

We had it in mind, at this time to say that, although H 
is essential to progress to maintain a constant *^ agitation,* 
as it is now-a-days called, of the means which arc to brii^ 
it about, — we doubt if the farmers of any other countiy 
know better what their neighbors are doing in the way of 
improvement, or, as a whole, read more in connectiion with 
their business, than do the farmers of the United States.-^ 
Then came to our recollection the warning voice which 
we have quoted above, and we turned back to the letter of 
our correspondent with the conclusion to think again be- 
fore being betrayed into any apparent bowing down at the 
shrine of mammon. 

" I firmly believe," continued our friend, " ihat no man 
or class of men, will cease from doing wrong and learn to 
do right, until they are convinced they are wrong ; *and my 
preaching rest, dung, and lime and plaster, for thirty years 
or nearly, is thrown aside at one sweep, when agricultural 
editors tell the farmers ihey are so intelligent and enter- 
prising." 

We must confess that whenever a comparison in any 
respect between the great body engaged in agricuUare 
here and the corresponding dass abroad, tempts us into a 
spirit of complacency, this thought will arise, ** how small 
the number really is here — ^in proportion to tiie whole — ^who 
read with any attention the agricultural journals published 
for their benefit, who regard the improvements made by 
others with any effort to adapt them to their own wants., — 
least of all, who endeavor by careful thought and practical 
trials, to advance a step beyond their fellows, at the same 
time by frequent communication with them, to lend a 
helping hand, as John Johnston has so often done, toward 
the general good !" * 

But we m-e of that conservative schooftirluch yet adheres 
to the doctrine that all progression, to be real and solid, 
must be tolerably slow. And we tliink we okjk distinctly 
mark the evidences that improvement of tfln kind has 
begun and Id actually going on among our fai'mers. We 
work the more earnestly and with the better dieer, on this 
account, to diffuse a knowledge of the necessity^ of this 
improvement, to discuss tlie measures by which it may 
best be secured, constantly to draw more and more into 
the ranks of those who will labor with us. 

It was the remark of a careful observer and received 
authority on Agricultural matters — ihe late Philip Pubkt 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, that "books 
will not teach farming, but," added he, " if they describe 
the practices of tlie beat fai^mcrs, they will make men 
think, and show where to learn it." More truth was never 
put into so few words, and James Cairo was right in select- 
ing it for the motto of his survey of English agriculture; 
we could have no better, perhaps, in this periodical sorrey 
we are making, with the pens of our associates and oorres- 
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pondcDia, of the Agricultural o^Mcittee uid vnnls of tmrj 
part of our land. 

— The one resource on irhich we depcntl in tatrjlng out 
the cflbrt, u the co-oporatioo of thoac wlio miglit to mutli 
Bddut aa. Let them not think tlie cry too fi'«queDt lo 
" fill the peir^ ;" we Ehail all be the warmer aod more 
earnest if ihtg art jilted, and ve shall hare the more 
among ua who are able, and beooming able, to "speak in 
meeting," with the Toicc, and pcrsonidlj deeCTibe the 
operationa of "the best furmeas." With our Kcw Teat's 
greeting to ererj reader, we shall put tlioreforc the quca- 
tion in a frank and hearty way, " What ve you goiug to 
du Id the iDoUth or two to come, to help ue uong > — 
Haveu't you one or two, or a score, or more of neighbors 
lo bring t4> our mutual asatfltance?. Hare you not been 
doing Bomctliing on your {aim Uuiing tlie past season, the 
narratiTc of which, written out for our columns these long 
wintor eTcningii, would be sure U interest or ioeliui:! some 
port or perhaps the whole of our already eilensive com- 

— "Miasta. Editors," writes a aubscriber from Wrsttm 
Hew York under date of Dec. Sth. "1 have receifcd your 
paper (Thk Coumtht GKHTtwiis) for Beverai years, and 
have made money by so doing; and 1 am endeavoring to 
Ehow our brmcra that the mind, upon wblcli all these facts 
and suggestions are b«wU)wed at a loss when only the price 
of aubscriptioD is at slake, luiist be a barren mind indeed." 
[S« "'flpaoui. Noncia" snLaaiPMt] 

Lkctitkes Nkxt MoNTn at Kkw-Hatkn. — In oar No- 
Tember nuniber «o referred to the projeel, then under 
way, to decote the month of Februsry to a series of eiglity 
or a hundred lectures on Agricultural aod Horticultural 
topics. The price for the ecriee is ouly (11). and it will, 
undoubtedly, be the best opportunity for discusuion and 
the acqoiutjon of useful. information ever offered to our 
fannerfl and their son!*. We remark with gnillfiealion, the 
expreasloni) of approval already elidted far the design 
wherever it has been niado known ; neither those who go 
to teach, nor those who go to be taught, are likely to come 
away without receiving some benefit from mutual contact 
aa wL-U oa from the knowledge communitatcd. The fol- 
lowing is a brief schedule of the general aulgecta, with the 
luuneH of those who have undertaken their treatment : 
First Wiek— Sciikcb in its RaLATiaNS to Asricultchs. 

M-UiroLoi^;:;.':;:;:::;::;;:;:.": i^ot."ii.'sii,uMAfirjr. 

KntoinoliwJ, m. ASA PITCH. 

VeaetablcPhiilalon. DANilO. C. KATON. Eh. 

Secohd Wbbi— IIobticiiltdbb. 
PoraoloiT In |«1«bL Hml H. P, TCILDER. 

Btnin. R. O. PARDRE, Km- 

PiUlGn^H, ..................... p. IIARRY, bq, 

Fnilt* u Pinn CTroH. I.KWIS p. AUIrH. Rh. 

AarioiUunlClwifiliT, PntT. H. W. JDIIKEON. 

Tbird Wibe— AaaicirLTURB Fbofer. 

Dnlnan, , Hon. RRNRr P. PREKCn. 

OnwHVulMialloii J. STANTON aOULD. tm, 

Cfrealj, JOSKPll HAURI^ Eiul 

!ilinrTobH^,ia...... ^f. WM. II, RllEWER. 

cunrvuiaDDrUKht Soils, Lkvi dartliot, Eh. 

AariiKilMral SlaUitliJIr Pn>r. JOHN A. f6kTB^ 

FnUBTD WnBK — DOMKITIC AniHALa. 

PirlBdplcicifaKkBrtKllDi.... Hnn.CASSTrB H. CI.AT. 

Btock BnidHE U. 3. L^IVIS F. AU.KM. biii. 

BretJini for tEr[l.lrT. CIIAS. U FLINT, Viq. 

llDiKS. BAMTOnD IIUtvJkRD. E>q. 

Itwl Crops t Sbcep llmb'iutrr,. TUKO. S. OOLD. Kh. 

PiKlcidliire Dr. J. C. COMBTOCK. 

Earn] Iciinoiiiy, I>ONA'DO.M1TOUBLL, Ra^ 

Manj other eiperienced Agriculturists and Horticultu- 
iTsts, besides those included in the list of locturera, will be 
present and take part in the diwuBsions, which will form 
an important feature of the course. 

The number of lectures on the above subjocls, will aie- 
rago three lectures to each subject. The Course will com- 
mence Feb. 1. For a detailed programme, including sub- 
iecta not above specified, application may be made to Prof. 
JooR A. PoRTKR, New Haven, Ct. 

Lm Stock tok Calttorhia.— Ur. E. Fribbie of Tnl- 
1^0, adled for California on the Sth ult., taking with bim 
two breeding marea — one by CotiBt«mation from a Morgan 



marc, bought of Mr. Wm. Adams of Salina, and the otiicr 
of Mr. E. H. Murdoek of Port BjTon — one Short-Horn 
and two buil txlves, and paira of Easei and Sufiblk piga, 
from Wm. Hui'st of this city, and four LaiocBter sheep 
from the flock of Jurian Winne of Bethlehem. 

Tub Illdstratid Ahsdal Reotstkr of Riia«i. A»- 
FAiaa. — Not ouly every farmer, but every person who haa 
a garden, and even those who have ouly a rod square of 
ground to cultivate, should hare this beautiful work. It 
is a wonder to us how the publi^bcm can get up such a 
book for " twenty-five oesita." Wbyit'swortlia '■ quarter" 
to just look through it and see the engravings. Let me 
urge tvtry ont of your tulucribtri to send you twcnty-flro 
cents, and get a copy of the book, aiid then try and see 
how many they can sell. F. F. 

It may ho stated by way of comment upon the above, 
that Fifty Dollara were paid by the Fublisliera of the Bko- 
rstKR for one arliolc and the twenty-five dmiringB accom- 
pauying it, and One Hundred and Fifteen Dollars more for 
the Engraving of tho latter — the whole occupiing anli/ 
Tatlm PagrtI "Tdcrir's American Reoistkb." saya 
the London Mark Lane Kzprest, is " oerefully edited, 
nicely priuted and profusely oruameuted with wood en- 
gravings." 

The State Boxan or Aoricdltiire of Ohio. — Eitraot 
from a letter dated Columbus, 0., Dec. 12 : We have just 
cloaed a harmoniaua session of the Stale Board and State 
Society, of three days continuance. Via have concluded 
not to locate our Fair permanently, nor even to liold it two 
Bucceaaivc years in the same place. The new Slate Board 
cOuMsts of the following gentlemen ; 



Woon k HuRLBURT'a Enoineb Receive a Prize. — At 

the last meeting of the Exoeiitive Committee of the State 
AgricultumI Society, a special committee of well qdbllfied 
mechanicians, of which lm Jagger was Chairman, reported 
favorably of Wood & Ilurlbnrt'a port»l)le farm engines, ob 
exhibition at tlio late Fair — as performing well, with excel- 
lent furnace arrangements, rendering them, as respccla 
danger fVom fire, and in all respects, good safe engines for 
light purposes: a Silver Hcdul awarded. 



UsEFULNEES OF CoiL Tak. — Evcry gardener ihould 
have a supply of gas tar — it has many uses, in the flnt 
place, nothing will destroy orehard caterpillars so iiistantlj 
as the touch of a swab dipped in tills substance — th« 
slightest dab will finish them. In the next place it is the 
best preservative of wood wherever exposed to air aud 
moisture. The inner surfaces of the boxes of barrows and 
hand carts, if coated with two or throe ^plications of hot 
gas tar, will last indefinitely, so far an decay is concerned. 
The lower ends of bean poles, moveahle frames, sUiliea 
for plants, trellises, ie., treated in the same way, will last 
a long tiiue. It is incomparably better than paint. Care 
must be taken in heating it not to set it on fire, or a con- 
flagration may be the nault. The best time to apply it ia 
when tho wood is very dry, and is warmed by the summer 
son, the pores or cracks being open, will absorb it efi*ectu- 
ally. This time of year, however, when there is no hot 
sun, the same result is attained for all small articles by 
wanning ^em for some time near or under a stove. 

Soirm-DowNSiiKitP FOR Texas. — GEOROEllARretioitNi, 

Rnhway, H. J., shipped last week, for Calhoun Co., Texas, 
IB South-Down Bucks. This is the tliird sliipmont Ur, 
Bartshorne has made within the last 12 months. Th« 
sheep have done well, and are very much valued, and no 
doubt exists as to their value in crossing with the Mexican 
sheep of that section. 
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QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN. 

r> E T E R LAWSON 4; SON, 

JT B^kiiriii, 1 Oeonte IV. BcMie. 


■pXCELSIOB AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

d Albany, N. Y. 

CIU.BI.E9 B. PEASE, Proprietor, 



SHARE S' PATENT 

COULTER HARROW, PULVERISER, 

AND GRAIN COVEKER. 



BELOW U a Notice by J. .1. Thomas, Esq., pub- i W' Wed ih 
liihed lMilort«.»j In Hit Couhtbi Gmtuhih of AjrHsa, iSi* "fiiwlmM 

-SniiB" Hiitiio*.— We 1i»t» jiTm ■ fuH imd pracMciil Ma] to I Bjcrvmin wbjraiii'iaieVK liinn of inr «inrfd»ni1ilc <tir, tm- 
ShjWh' HiMMiv. melicd tiam Piau k SeaLtxms, at Uib dtr. H ^'i^' ",A° b" '".■'^"X "ifr™',^ *iit^ »rUint]> iwj IW (^ 
mmplrtdi pulveriieii the inrfcF of tavertrrl loit, riTtcllnit thh M lWn»™eiowa»ln WTOjrimJnvttlert KKlfiwtomotriir iin.oUw 
{cut three anin » deep u the lune H performtd br the commnn cm), It would eOMI u odmlniUe pnpmUoD for the nir lAow. b 
Sirro". ll*A]Hilhl».ilpoB™noneireMiidviinlanoTerthocoin- tumlrai miilcr. coot ofinuiure on the top of InverleJ o«l ; uidH 



UKTfonn of ench tooth, wh 



3 thm coiubLnl 
l>ne.l uid PJ- — ^ 



^d AinuiifbrD] 



luid prepare niJ 

Thli celebrated bnplnaent )■ nuuinb. ., _. 

tiOn •H^JSi Its,, and the prise h onir lU. delivered on cun or 
oalhere. rarmenuidPlantenKiuUi.arereiiaectedloDnlerlntlu* 

Seals' b all Unda of Afrlcidtural ImplunenU. Albwr, H. Y. 



Id for ■owIdr Data and barley earij h 
It la one ofUe beat IsTentluu oCiaM 
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EMEBY BROTHERS, 

PROPRIBTOBS or THE 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

IMPLEMENT AND SEED STORE, 
Wo- ei3 AJCTID 64 STA.TB STREET, ■A.I.BAJT'Z', 3!T. "ST. 



GRATEFUL for the Hnd and libera! patronage 
(Blared br ■) BBiT rem tima w InleUI«m( Airicultiiiiil 
PoMle, tt« Praia yan ot l^J^tiy* 'SJM *""" <''^* J^.j^",*'*"^ 

UvoSteul (be IffteulUinl world. tiseUwraHh Um llbcnl |iUniU(« 
B IDU cnlojrtdibd couUDllr Incnwnc. wunnti tha Jo ■wlni 
Ui^ lEelrlliulilBa at iDBenor la unTutiRi nuulkctDnd. 
file low Prien duJied for tittir Hlfola. conaideriDK Ihalr'-'-' — '- 




Mi ud KxhlblUi._ , 

. 1, wis BBusona Mill ud toU In — ,.. 

tha uSiS ttaUod In tKir article ■uid*lM' ttta. 
wnh, aibd ID uunr laaUinc« b> lead la ibe impror 
dBOliiD of labor laTlni nachlnerr. , . 

Ibgj wonkl aliB it*I* that loanr tliHa mtn PrliM for luperlarltr 
at IbSuKaetSmtX Public BihWiiiii. bive been anirdM to thwi 
than ta U» fte|irtet« of anr llkt tMaUlahmenk emtracUiE neuli 

<MB HmnmBD oout, silver * BRONZB HKDAI;B, 

TarloiB aiUdei of EHlTer Plata,' ud mor* Ibia One TliauDind DDUan 
InmeutT, beMea Hmdredi df DJDlomaiudawardiotkMerlDuinrt- 
uee, wbleb bcW aloiH an londent niarautx Is tha Dnbllc of the 
nloa sf (hair wcrtnanAibk aa well aa lEga«oidi«i of Die tUChlnea 
IbnaglTea. HMwUMudGii th* neat TaitetT aod ntUlU of theE 
MaeUoca. thtrhaTa, duriniQie nit rear, added leTtTal new caa 
•a a^ awiiOBiiA and nuda vaiaable addMoni andlmproTenxtiia 
(a DBir <i( their othen, atreadr celebrated for njieilDrnierlt, aouini 

VmuiVBD TURBSHEB ANB CLKANER 

QoDUned, vhldi la of mqeh Rlrupler CoQitractloD, oF grcaUn-' CBita- 
attTi ud re«drtai( ieii (ttrce ta propel II Uiui herelorere ilth Dlken 
nade hr theio, n combhiea hi lis atnictiire the edTuitucft or uie 
iHuJtBftATiffi PITTS PATENTB, wlilch an noat HDeriUlr uKd In 
•■ Inn threAen ia Ih* wheat cnwlnt Btatea. It 1> luz supertar to 
aw thlM hareloKire oftred br tGem tolhe eubllo, ai Uieir (xlendTO 
B»a Jiarlin the pa«t haneat haa demoMtrated. Anatfaerla 

to nutatloa iiae. ud (ipeel^ adapted fOr their TWO HQRSB 
roWlK. while H li readOrSlvni br anr other of e.pial or ireater force, 
thli QIN d eo eoDinlete In all lit pana, and oerfCct In llainechanlBii, 
fe« two nuiUa of ordhiaJT lUe. upoa feb'^0 HOiWF POWCK, 



wni reidlli jrin Firraan Himwiip is Two Tnooaiini Pncupe orujn 
pait OAT with the fW" BATV itlN. and pn>duc» n lint ot a niperloT 
Kuiil«d"S!ftthe''b«t'(;fNB'lujo™.''"""'' *■ "*=■•"''""' 
Thrr hiv? heeu ttioroiifhlr t«>tcd Ihe put Huon In the OKOBOIA 
COTtllN CilUF, ud iiuUtn aU ben clahncd lor them. 

POWER fXIRN SHELLBR, 



maldni the moat perfect Bhalls in uM. 
gfflMidni 



IVEW € 



PLANTER. 

loie auniiuea of the ALBANT CORN Ipi 
ilied leadloK Cora Pluler lor ttalrlHn 7can 



Snd!Hon".T^£« 



IMPROVBD CLOVER GRATER AND CLBAKER, 
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FRENCH NURSERY. 

ANDRE LEROY'S NURSERIES 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 

Tlie proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extenslTe in the worW, 
has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the public, that his 
CataloKuc of Pkoit axd Oknambntal Tesbs, SnRUKi, Ro9i», Seeiv 
Liifcs. I^Rorr Stocks, Ac. for the present season, is now ready and at 
their disposal. AppUr as heretofore, to ^ . „ 

*^ F. A. BRUOUIERE, 51 Cedar-Street, 

Oct 6— woani8t -mSt. New York. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Book Publishers 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AMD 

Journal of Rural -A-i-t and RixrfU Xaato, 

Is pnbliRhed monthly at #S a year, by 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER A CO., 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

A complete afl«>rtment of AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU- 
RAL BOOKS constantly on hand. Catalogues (tu-nished on appUca- 
Itou. Dec. 1— we oirStmlt. 

Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages and nearly NINE HUNDRED 

ENGRAVINGS ! 

*' TJURAL AFFAIRS."— Under this simple and 

Xi; comprehensive title, the Publishers of the Akmual Rkoistkb 
have ju^t completed a new edition of that work from the beainnnig, 
—embracing the Numbers from 1835 to 1860 inclusive, hi Two Volumes, 
muslin, full gilt, fine paper, and wide maxfins, sold either separately 
or together, at One Dollar each, and furnishing a 

Complete Eaoyolopasdia in Miniatvre, 

For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic Animal—for 
every Pliice which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree— for every Pur- 
chaser or Builder in the Country, and for every Household in the City, 
delighting In repr^senUitions or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life, embracing under the head of 

I. Country DwelUncs, 

FoKTT>Two Dmioms fof Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with Plane 
in many instances of several floors, and Including under this head 
alone. One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravmgs. 

If. Improving, Planting, and Laying out Qroimds. 
Several Chapters will be found on these and kindred Subjects, with 
many full imd practical details. Illustrated with no less than Ninety- 
one EugravingSk 

III. Fruit Cnltare. 

On this Subject we have not only Directions for CullivaUon, but also 
concise and reliable Descriptions of tiie most Valuable Sorts, with 
Lists for different parts of the Country, and One Hundred and Ninety- 
seven Engravings. 

IV. Farnifl and Farm Buildinge. 

Under this Department we have Mr. Thomas* admirable Prise Essay 
on Farm Management/Suggestioos on Laying Out Fiimis, wkh Plans, 
and Designs for Kann Structures, including Bania, PigKeries, Poultry 
Houses. Smoke Houses, Cisterns, Carriage House^k Btables, Grana- 
ries, Sheep Houses, Wagon Houses, &c., Ac, and Nmcty Kngraviugs. 

V. Farm Implements. 

Here Descriptions more or less full, with accompanying Remarks, are 
given of a wide variety of Imple in cuts— especially those that are 
new and valuable. Eighty-eiglit Id^ravings. 

VI. Domevcle Animal*. 

The diflTerent Breeds are Illustrated, and various Recipes and Direc- 
tions given for the Treatment of their Diseases. Poultry Manage- 
ment Is here included. Forty Kngravings. 

VII. Sdiool Houses. 

A Chapter on this Subject includes Four Designs and KightKngravings. 

VIII. Butter and Cheese Making. , 

A Chapter upon the Dairy and its I^rocesses, will be found most vala- 
ablc and interesting. Tliirteen Engravings. 

IX. Kitchen and Flower Oarden. 

Articles on the IkfanagemenC of these portions of the Homestead 
Grounds are Illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings. 

X. Rock Work and Ruatic Structures. 

Oonsenratories, Vineries, and Rustic Ornaments of Wood and Iron, 
both for Out-doors and Indoors, with Sixty -one Engravings. 

XI. The Apiary. 

A Chapter Is contributed und^^r tiiis head, by the Author of the *' Mys- 
teries of Uee-Keeping."— with Eleven Engravings. 

XII. Under Draining. 

Probably the most concise and Complete I'rnctical Essay ever pub- 
lished on this subject. Twenty -eight Engi-avings. 

XIII. Hedges. 

With Thirteen Engravings. 
XIV. Farm dates and Fences. 

With Thirty Engravings. 

So brief a snramarr Is only calculated to |nve an Imperfect Idea of 
tke general scope of the work. Over 800 Illustrations are above 
referred to, and there are many more In connection with various 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List 
or the IMnctpal Nurseries in this Country and Eiurope, is given in the 
Second Volume. ... * 

The PuBiTAN Rbcordkr thus noticed the first volume: 

" We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted for utility 
to all the purposes of the Farmer than this. It is to him what a book 
of Architeciuial llans is to the Builder. It paints to the eye everr- 
thlng with which the Farmer has to do : and there is hardly any sub- 
leet of practical interest to the Farmer which Is not here treated and 
practically illustrated." 

The Volumes are sold separately, and orders for eitiier should specify 
pwrticularly whether the one wanted is the Fiivt or Second. 

Cr-FAYORABLK TERMS TO AGENTS. .iEf 

"Rural Arr 4 IRS" Is also particularly commended for School Dis- 
trict and Town Libraries, as well as for Premiums to be awarded by 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 

LUTUIER TUCKER k SON. 

Jan. 1,10601 Albany. N.T 



HUDSON RIVER ANTWERP RA8PBERRT 
PLANTS, $2.30 per 100; #20 per 1000. 
Lawton and Newman's Thomleas Blackberry Plants, t6 per lOOl 

DAVID KKTCHAM, 
Oct 1— mtt Milton, Ulster Co., N. T. 

AWTON BLACKBERR Y.— Te 

obtain the original variety for field or garden coltitre, address 

WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle. N. Y. 
CV Circulars, with ample directions, will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants, f^ee. Aug. 1— mlSL 

T. KEL8EY & CO., GREAT VALLEY, N. Y^ 

• offer for the Fall and Spring Trade a larce Stock of Amerlcajs 
Arbor Vilso, 6 to 19 inches, •lo per 1000 ; Balsam Fv, 4 to 12 inches. tlS; 
Norway Spruce, 3 to 6 inches, 113: 6 to 12 inches, tSO; Hemlock. 4 to 
15 inches, 420. Also Red Cedar, Austrian, Scotch and White Kfaae^ 
European Mountain Ash, European and American Larch. Su«3i% 
Scarlet and Silver Maple Seedlings, Basket WiUow Cuttings. Ilonirbtoa 
and Cluster Gooseberrr, Apple Stocks, &c, all good plants at the 
lowest cosh rates. Native Kvergrecns, mostly Arbor Yitse. Balaaia Fir 
and Spruce from open grounds, 5 to 13 inches, #7 per IWO, fsO per 
10.000. No charge for packing or delivery at Depot, ^e our Whol^ 
sale Catalogue. Sept. 2^— vr£6i 

TO NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 

LOUIS LEROY, of the Grand Jar9i^ 
NuRSKKiBS at Angers, France, begs to announce that he is pfre- 
pared to fill orders for Fruit, Forest, or Uruameotal Trees and Shrubs 
ACm Ac. Catalogues of the prices current, embracing sliippioi^ chaxget 
and idl other needful information, may be had on appUeanon to 

PAUL B08SANGK, 
Aug. 11— wast » Liberty Street, New Toik 



RESH PEAR SEEDS in large d 

small quantities, of prime quality— 10 lbs. for ^3. 
Nov. 8-wl2t. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Msm. 



WILLIAAI THORBURN, Importer and Whol^ 
sale and Retail Dealer in GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWKft 
SEEDS of all kinds. Address No. 492 Broadway, Albany, New Yoi^. 
Jan. 1. 1860. 
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AVID LANDRETH & BON, 

SEED GROWERS. 

Philadelphia, Noa 21 and 23 South 6th Street. 

St. Louts, Mo.. No. 16 South MaUi Street. 

Charleston, S. C, No. 2!I7 King Street. Jan. 1, 186(1. 

M. THORBURN & CO., Groweks asd 

• IXPOKTBRS or 

Ve«eUble, Fruity Field and Flower Seeds. 

Ware-House, No. 15 John Street, New York. Jan. 1. IfMflL 

M. CLAY, Breeder of Pure SHORT HORN 

• C.\TTLE, SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, and ESSEX AND SPAKIBH 
PIGS, Wliitehall P. O.. Madison Co., Ky. Dea 1— wit 

IMPROVED SHORT HORNS.— 
Tlie subscriber, wishing to reduce his herd in numbera. offen for 
sole at moderate onces several excellent COWS with good pedigreco. 
Apply at EllersUe Farm, one mile south of Rhinebeclc Station, UqA- 
in Kiver Railroad. 
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Sept. 22— wlmtf. 



WILLIABI KEI>LT. 



THOROUGH BRED SHORT HORNS FOR 
SALE.— I have for sale several Short Horn Bulls and Heifer^ 
bred by myself fk-om the imported Dutchess or Bates Stock. .\<l(!resft 
Da. HERMAN WENDELL, Haselwood, Albany, N. Y. Jjui. L 

HEREFORDS FOR 8ALK— A few tliorough- 
breda consisting of Bulls, Cows, Calves, Ac, bred front the 
best Imported Stock. G. CLARKE. 

Dec. 17— wtf. East Springfield, Otsego Co., N. T. 
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URE BEITkSHIRE PIGS.— Choice Pigs, one 



. month old, $5 each; two months, M; three montha fS— sent 
singly, or pairs not akin, to anv distance, well boxed, with food. 
Pedigrees furnished. My Berkshires are bred from the choice impor- 
tations of Morris, Brentnall. and otliers. I can afford prime swine 
lower than most other breeders, as I feed them from my dairy. 

OTISJi WOOD, 

Dec. 30— wtf. Etna, Tompkins Co.. N. T. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS of pure breed, and at a low 
price, for sale by WM. J. PETTF.E, 

Oct S-wAmtC J^AkeviUe, Coon. 

REY DORKING F O W L S.— I will 

spare a few pairs or trios of superior young Grey Dorking Fowk 
at to per pair or #7 per trio. Address 

S. V. C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
Nov. 10— w&mSt. Claverack, Columbia Co., N. T. 

HE ECONOMIST COOKING STOVE, 

for Wood or Coal, with a Saisd Ovxm, is the most valuable 
improvement that has been made in Cooking Stoves during the paal 
20 years. Do not fail to examine It ! It Is manufactured by 

W. & J. TKEADWELU PERRY k NORTON, 
Jan. 1, 1860. Albany, N. Y., an d for Sale Everywhere. 

m H EST E W A R T S T O V B 

X lasts Twenty Years, and saves in fuel a handsome fortune for Its 
owner. 

FULLER, WARREN k €0., Troy, N. T.. sole manuractuxeni fortht 
United Staiea 

Descriptive Pamphlets sent br mail If desired. 

Agenciet in most of the principal cities In the Ualott. Jul h 
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FOR SALE, CHEAP. 

NORTH DEVON BULL "JUPITER," 
(463,) Calved March, 1856; Color Dark Red; treight, l.AQOIbi* 
He la In good conditioa, and in every reepert a first ckuM aninuu. 

Price tlOO. „ ^ "^^A^^L.^^iy?! w V 

Jan. 1— mSt Freeto wn. Cortland Co., N. Y, 

HE RURAL EMPIRE CLUB 

will fumlah the meet popular AgricuIUiral, Literary, ud News 
Periodicals, at low rates, wlthpremlunuto each subacrlbei^PosiTivE, 
and no Chanck Oamr. Premiums conaut of new and w e veget^le 
and Flower Seeds, g>lendid Enaravmgs, among which Is that beautiful 
Parlor Ornament, TirB WASHINGTON FAMILY, worth Five Dol- 
lars,— and all those DIME BOOKS which are flying throiwh the mails 
like a whirlwind, from the Atiantle to the Pacific. Circulars sent on 

application to ^ ^ „ ^- y* W^^^>.. v v 

Dec. 8— w4tmlt West Mocedon, Wayne Co.. N. Y. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS of pure breed, and at a low 
pric«. for sale by WM. J. PETTRF^_ 
Oct. 6— wAmtf. Lakeville, Conn. 

T>IGHTS FOR SCHOOLETS PRESERVA- 



Jtl/ TORY, (in New- York and Pennsylvania,) for Mile by J. L. 
ALBERGElC Buffalo, N. Y. Send for Pamphlet. *^~" » —' 



Nov. »-wlf. 



HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, &a, 
MAKUFAGTURRD BY 

G. WESTINQHOUSB 4" CO., 
A.t tlxe SolienectadLy-A^prioTiltiaral^Worlce, 

SCHENECTADY. N. Y. 

HE HERDS AT WALDBERG 

having received laree accessions of Imported Stock, a few A\ R- 
BHIRE. DEVON and SHORT HOMJ Cftlves. Yearlinn. Two Yew 
Old B^ls, Heifer* M, aJso i:^EX, SUFFOLK and JkMlK^ 

aS^'iSirSr '' ^"^"^^ *"^ 'nSwi'llLTA^Ws^F ''' 
March 24— wtf. Herdsman, Ac. Haveratraw, N. Y. 

HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

Prev^re for the Qreat Polltfcsl Campalsn of I860 ! 

in'dxjcb3m:b3N~xs to CLTJBS. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBB. 

THB TaiBCHB-now more than eighteen years old, and having over 
a quarter of a million subsctibers, or constant purchaycre, diffused 
through every State and Territory of our PnionTjjJ" continue fc 
essence what it has bcen-the earnest chwnpion of Liberty, PfW«. 
and whatever wiH conduoe to our naUonal growth in Virtue, Industry, 
Knowledge, and Prosperity. 

THB NEW- YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
Is printed on a laige imperial sheeV and publUjhcd every jnorniM and 
evening (Sundajs excepted). It contains Kditonalsoo the topfCTof 
am tlraesi employing a large corps of the best n«*'epaR?J^^V Iv.^' 
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clumics and the Arts. Cookery, Ac. Ac We strive to make Til* 
TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet the wants of the pubUo-iU lele- 
grtlpMc news alone costing over $16,000 per annum. 

TKRMB: 

THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to Subtcribers at #6 per annum. 
In advance ; 93 for sU montlis. 

THE NEW-YQRK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Is published every TCB8DAT and Fru)at, and contains all the Edito- 
rials of the Dai&, with the Cattle, Horse, and General Markets, 
reliably reported expressly fbr THE TRIBUNE: Notlcesof New In- 
ventions, Voreign and Domestic Correspondence, Articles on Cookery ; 
and during the Sessions of Congress it contains a summary of Gon- 
gresBional doings, with the more Importwit soecches. We shall, at 
Seretofore, make THE 8EM1-WEEKLY TKIBUNK a Literary, as well 
as a political newspaper, and we are determined that it shall remain 
in the front rank of family papers. 

TERMS: 

One Copy, one year. S3 00 1 Five Copies, on year,. . . . All 2S 

Two Copies, one year 5 OO I Ten do. to one uddi'ess, . 20 OO 

Any pereon- sending us a club of twenty, or over. wiU be entitled to 
■n extra copy. For a club of forty, we will send The Daily Tribune 
one year. 

THE NBW-YORIL WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
A large eight page paper for the country, is published every Saturday, 
and contains Bkntorlals on the Important topics of the times, the news 
of the week, Interesting correspondence from all parts of the worttL 
the New. York CutUe, lfor.se, and I>roduce Markets. Interesting and 
reliable Political, Mechanical, and Agricultural articles. Papers on 

We shall, during^ tWs year, as hitherto, con»tantly labor to impro^^^ 
the ouallty of the instructive entertainment afTorded by THE WKEIC- 
LY TRIBUNE, which, we intend, shall continne to be fte best Family 
Weekly Newspaper published In the World. We consider the OatOe 
Market Reports uone richly worth to cattle raisers a year s subscrlp- 
tlon price. 

TERMS: 

One Copy, one year, ^2 1 Five Copies, one year, «g 

Wiree Copies, one year, Al Ten Copies, one year, 1» 

Twenty Copies, to one address, £0 

Twenty Copies, to address of each subscriber. Z4 

Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will be entitled to 
an ext^ copy. For a club of Forty, we will send TiUi SKMI-VJ tEK- 
LT TRIBUNE; and for a club oj One Hundred THE DAILY TRI- 
BUNE will be sent gratis. ... ,m , 1. t« 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms always cash m 
,*,««. AU leum to b« »Mr«|^^tn,B oRj^gy 4 CO.. 

Jan. l.mSt Tribune Buildinss, Nnfisau-it. New-York. 
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JOHN WIL80K, Nurseryman and Florist, 
Albany. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND SHRUBS 
AND PLANTS of every description. Particular attention given to 
the growing of Grapes, Raspberries, Currant^ Blackberries. andWiI. 
son's Albany Strawberry. Jan. 1, 1860. 

O. H I C K O K, HARRISBURG, PENN., 

• UANUrACTURER Or 

Cider Mills, Corn-Stalic Cutters and Grin4era, and Book- 

Biudeni' Machinery^ Jan. 1, 1800. 

EMERY BROTHERS, Proprietors of the 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Albany. N. Y., Mann- 
facturers of their Patent Raihroad Horse Powers, and of the largesi 
and best variety of Agricultural Machinery in the country. All artlp 
cles warranted. Jan. 1, 1880. 

!■■■■■ IM- — .1 m , ■ ■■■ M. I pi , III i »!■ ■ i^^-^— Ml 111 I mm^^^-^^mm^^ i ■ 1 ■ ■ ■»■— i^ ■mrn^ta^ 

Now Ready— Single Copies sent by mail post-paid, for Twenty-five 
Cents— One Dozen Coi'ibs, post-paid, for Two Dollars. Agents 
wanted. 

HE n^LUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 

or Rural AeRalrs for I860. 

The Sixth Number of this work is now ready, and presents features 
of no less attractiveness and value than Its predecessors. The 
following abstract of its contents, together with the fact that they 
are Illustratkd by no less than Onr Hundrer and Sbvknty-kight 
ENORAViKtiifi, will afford lietter evidence of this than anything the 
Publishers can say. 

L ORNAMENTAL PLANTING— Thi«tt-8ix EKGRAvmoa. 

1. Requisites for a Home. 

8. Vanous Modes of Grouping. 

3. Plans of Garden and Ornumentol Grounds. 

4. Various Details— Lawns— Walks— Rustic Objects. 
6. Trees— Ilintii In Saving ISxpense. 

H. COUNTRY DWELLINGS-TwKXTY-PiVK EsoBAviKOa 

1. General Considerations. 

% Working-Men's Cottage*— Three Original Deigns by Grorob D. 
Rand. 

3. Farm Houses— Five Original Designs with Ground Plans, Ac, by 

the same Author. 
*•* This is a Chapttf which will prove serviceable especially to those 
who wish suggestions as to neat and inexpensive structures for practi- 
cal prnTioses, which, with some taste and considerable extent of 
accommodaUons, combine great convenience of interior arrangement. 
III. HEDGES-Thirtbks Enokavikos. 

1. Different Plants for Fencing Purposes. 

5. Training and Pruning fur first Four Years. 

lY. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING-Fiftkrn Ekoraviuqb. 

1. Post Fences, Modes of Construction and Setting. 
S. Hur<Iles and Cheap Fences. 

V. FARM GATES— FiFTERS Fngravikgs. 
1. Difficulties to Contend with. 

S. Hanging the Gate. 

8. Constructing and Hinging it. 

VI. BARNS AND STABLES— Twsmtv-FIyb EHGRAvniOS. 

1. A Horse Bam built of Brick. 

1 A Barn for a Small Farm. 

8. Plan of Stables for Horses snd Cattle. 

4. 8ti)UK for ilorses— Foot dWerent forma. 

5. Stalls for Cattle— Means of Tying. 
& Cattle and Sheep Racks. 

VII. IMPLEMENTS OP TILLAGF^Twbktt-Onb EKGiuviKa& 

1. Improvements in Plows and Harrows. 

5. Plowing and SubsolUng. 
8. Dliebing Plows. 

4. Implements for Surface Tillage. 

VIII. OTHER NEW IMPLEMBNTB-^IZ iKOKAViKaB. 

1. OIadding*s Hay Fork. 

2. Willard's Root SUccr. 
8. Joice'a Star Mill. 

4. Hlckok'8 Stalk Cutter. 

6. Allen's Potato Digger. 
6. Labor by Horse Power. 

IX. FRCITS AND FRUIT CULTURE-Skvkm EMOXAvnog. 

1. Plant Apple Orchards. 

2. Transplanting Small Treea 

8. Apples for Market. , ..-,.. 

4. Select Fruits for Virginia, Ncif-Engiand, Wisconiin— Failures in 

6. Ripening Pears— Sorts for Market— Hardy varieties. 

6. Select List of the Newer Peara-Dwarfs. ,_.... 

7. Plums— The Blackberry— StrawljeiTies— Grapes— Insects on the 

Apple. 

8. Sendiug Grafts by Mail— Root Grafting. 

X. SUPPLETHENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 

XI. RURAL MISCELLANY— TwKLVR Engravings. 

1. General Economy— Razor Strops— Marking Bags— Bad Water- 
Fuel— Painting Tools-Cracks In Stoves, Ac. ^, , . 

8. Dairy Economy— Winter Butter— Damp Stables— Wintermg and 
Stabling— Fodder, Ac. 

8. Rules for Business, with Nomerons Hintk 

4. GraRing I^nlves. . , ^ „ , 

6. Transplanting in Autumn and Spring. 

6. Early Melons and Squashes. 

7. Wool Table. 

8. Cleaning Seed Wheat 

9. To Make Farming Profitable. , 
10. Packing Trees for Transportation. 

XII. ADATlRTISEMKNTa , « . , a ^.^ t i «-i 
This, preceded by the usnal Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retaii price, 
wh le the Publishers, In order to promote ite extensive Circulation, are 
prepared to offer the most liberal Tenns for its introduction in auaoU- 
ties, either to Agenta. Agricultural SocieUee, Nurserymen, Dealers In 
Implements and Seeds, or any others who take an interest In the dis- 
semination of useful reading, and in the promotion of Rural Improve- 

"Id^rc d. «rd«, ,r In,«M« (£ «»/j«*>l*f^BR t 80N. 
Jan. 1, IWO. AtfcUCf, N. X 
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^ptdaA ^mim$$ ^titUtu, 

THE CULTIVATOR for 1860. 

^THE CHEAPEST AND THE BE8T.^ 

Now is the time to Subscribe. 

THE Jlret Number of the Twenty-seventh Volume 
of Thb Cultivator is ofFored with boom pride to its old 
and new patimw. It will more than eaeiain onr pramiee to 
fnniish, thifl year, the 

Clfteapest aiad Best ]IE«Btlftl-|r Journal. 

The iraprovement« wo hare made, and the very low price 
to which our terms are now reduced, can hardly fail to enlarge 
its subecription list very greatly, if oar friends will exert a 
very liUle eflbrt in its behalf. 

Premlam to SolMcriben! 

By referenee to the Advertisement npon page 39, the 
reader will at once learn the charaotor and soope of Tbv 
Illustrated Annual Rkqistrr of Rural ArrAins for 
1860— a Tteenty'Jive Ctnt Book — which contains no less than 
One Hundrtd and Eighty Engraving*^ and which is 
presentod to every 01 ub Sabsoriter to Thb Cultiyator. 
Our Terms are as follow : 

ONE COPY CULTIVATOR, ONB TEAR. fiO 

ONE COPT CULTIVATOR k REGISTER, 76 

T EN CO PIES CULTIVATOR A REGISTER, 96 CO 

1^ To the above Terms, Sabscribers in the British Pro- 
vinces mast invariably add Six Cents per copy for the postage 
prepaid upon their papers. 

• ■ 

gRSMITTMIS XO -A^OKNTTS 1 ! 

I. For Ten Sobeeriken aiM fS. 

To the Agent sending ui Fivb Dollars for Ten Copies 
Cultivator and Ten of the Annual Rroistbb, we will 
present an eleventh copy of both as a Premium. 

ffl. For Tweatr 0ttl«cflkere aad <|10. 

To the Agent sending Tbn IXollars for Twenty Copies of 
Thb Cultivator and Twenty of the Annual Rboistkb, 
we will present either of the foUowing premiuniB : 

1. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (weekly) free for Six Months: or 
9L A Complete Set of the ANNUAL REGISTER, postpaid. sU 

^ears; or 
imes of the CULTIVATOR, postpaid, for any Two Tears sfaiee 
leSd; or 
1 Two Extra Copies of the CULTIVATOR and REGIJ9TER for 
J86a 

UI. For Thirty Sabocribets aad 015. 

To the Agent sending Fiftbbn Dollars for Thirty Copies 
of Thb Cultivator and Thirty of the Annual Rbgistbb, we 
will present either of Ike Jotlowing Premiuma : 

1. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN free for One Year: or 

1 Ten Premium Copies of the ANNUAL REGISTER for any desh^ 

year or yean : or 
8. VofumtB or THE CULTIVATOR, postpaid, for any three years 

since 1852 ; or 
4. Three Extra copies CULTIVATOR and REGISTER for I860. 

IV. For Fifty Saherrll^rs and 929. 

To the Agent sending TwBNTt-rivB Dollars for Fifty 
Copies of Thb Cultivator and Fifty of the Annual Rbgib- 
TBR, we will present either qf thefoliowing premiunu : 

L The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN free one year, and Twelve Pre- 
mium Copies of ANNUAL REGI8TKR. beint two complete 
sets, or otherwise, as may be desired; or 

1 The COUNTRY GENTLKHAN. free, one year, and Volumes of 
CULTIVATOR for any four years since 1853; or 

8. The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for one year, and Foor extra 
Copies CULTIVATOR and REGISTER for iflGO. 

VT" Larser PremiaaM Ibr Larter Lists. 

Mbmbbrs or Clubs may reeeive their papen at different 
Post-Officcs. 

8UB8GBIPTID1I8 FOB THB COUJNTBT GSNTLEIIAH. 

In obtaining the Premiums above offered, a subeeription to 
the Country Gentleman, at $2 per year, will ooont the same 
as Four subscribers to the Cultivator, and the sabscriber to 
(he Co. Oent. will receive one copy of the Rbgistbr. 

Spbcihbn Copibs of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Proepectnses^also, if desired, a copy of 
the Annual. Rkgistbu for use in canvassing for SubsorilMrs. 

Thb Rbgistbr Postaob FaBS. — We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the AniruAL Rboistsb, wlthonC 
ibarge to th* mbsvibtr. 



THK COUNTRY OHTNTTX.ICMLAlN'. 



iTerme to Clubs for 1860-each Sabacriber receivlnc i 

poet|»ald, of the Illostrated AbmuU Resieter «l 

AITaiiw: 

Fire Copies Cocntbt Gxntlbman and Rbootxx, #f 81 

TenCoples do. da 169 

Hf A Premium Copy of both Trb OOmtTKTGKHTUocAN and Rb69- 
TtR will be sent free to sny one makinr up a Club of Ten, and for mar 
addition to this number, me rate will be fLO for each sobsenber. ana 
a free copy for each additSonal Ten. 

The Coimtry GMstleouui AIubm. 

Slni^e Copy, one year. tSOS 

Three Copies. 5 00 

FireCopies. 8<18 

Ten Copies, 15 08 

^F* No snbseripUons received on dub terms unless paid atrl e Uy la 
adrance. Fifty cents additional Is in all casea chameo for each sab- 
scriber when payment Is not made In adyaoce. 
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THB FARM 

EDITORIAL NOTES IN ENGLAND,....' 

Alderman Mechi's FannJnB. 

About Peedhif Cattle...., '„,'„ 

• Economy In Savbg the Litter,_. , 

The Use and Manufaotnre of Mmii Cay. , 

Liquid Manurios, as Practiced at Tipbree Hall, 

Dralnms Swamps and Muek for Mamwe, 

Winter Management of Manure. 

Large Crops vik Lance Farms. 

The Crops of Ohio in 185A 

Growing Clover for Hay Seed, aod Pasture, by B, '.[ 

Hints on Deep Plowing, 

Potatoes— New Varieties, by B. J. HAarvT. ..I"!** 
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, Muilini out— Kotallao . 
3e UitenauHU of Four jwt, 

A prophet, it oijif be wid, 
lut own eoKBly — and icconli 
of tbe proTerb *ppliea to Sullblk *ad her fiuaaus bod Ar- 
THCB YouNQ. Not ■ euccsssTul farmer hiraself, like manjr 
uiother wito can write better a^culture thaji he .can prtK- 
Uc«~hiii neighbors were by tto meatu inclined to fulloir 
hia preceplB, and while in other counties proprietore were 
prompted bj them to inaugurate graat imprvvemeole, dui^ 
log his life they Beem never to hare met with much favor 
in bie mUive district. It is perhaps no mare than due to 
the eRbtta put forth b; this eminent man, that we should 
notioe very brietlf what Ihe; were, and we oould lake no 
better time to do ao, than when, having croaaed tbe river 
Slour in Goming from Essex, we stand upon the Ihreahold 
,of tbe eountj that gave him birth, and wliich is now diria- 
ed largely according to the principles he iu<;ulc:Uctl, and 
readj to adiaowieiige its indebtedness to them " fur muoli 
of the progress that has been made in tbe cultivation of 
the soil and tbe economical application of labor." 

Having succeeded to an estate, and, as Loudon cipreasee 
It, "impoverished himself bfexperimenta," at the age of id 
Young's first volume, " Ths Fanner's Letters to the People 
of England," qipeared, and four jeara later another series to 
tbe Landlords. In the interval be published Clie 
of " A Six Weeks Tour" in the Southern Count! 
Wales, anodter of Ai months in the North, and a Ibird in 
tbt Bast of England, besides several books upon practical 
and experimental Agriculture, making during lliis period 
a total of eight works In octavo, one of 2 vols., and two 
of i vols, each, and one of two quarto vols. His Tour in 
Ireland, Annals of Agriculture, kc, fbllowad, and in 1787 



-6-9 he traveled eitensivel; in I^^ance with the view of 
studying tbe cultivation, wealth, resources, and national 
proqierit; of that kingdom — the results of which were pub- 
lished in a quarto vols m 1792. A Board of Agriculture 

having been established, he was appointed its Seu'etary, 
and under the auspices of this l>odf prepared a general 
Agricultural Survey of tbe counties of SuBblk, Lincoln, 
Hertfordshire, Norfolk, Essex, Oxfordshire and Su»ei. His 
lost treatise was on the "Husbandry of those celebrated 
British Farmers, Bakewcll, Arbuthnot and Ducket." 

With us, so many of whom have seen more or less of 
the diObrcnt parts of our eiteoalTe country, by travel for 
one object or another, and all of whom are tolenbty con- 
versant, Uutiugh tbe newspnpers, with what is elsewhere 
going on — it ajipears strange io vis ting a tittle island 
(oomparatively) like iSngland, to find that a vast propor- 
^OD of the people have seen but a very limited part of it — 
that they have always been in the habit of confining their 
attention to thuir own local events end ways, and lliat they 
differ perceptibly In dialect in districts by no means ex- 
ceedingly remote from each other. If such continues to 
be the case in this ags of cheap travel and cheap reading, 
it can readily be bnagined how much more it was so nine- 
ty years ago, and what an etTcct — what " a sUmulus to im- 
proved practice," in Mr. Cainl'ii words, must have been the 
means which were supplied by these Surveys of Yduno, 
for comparing Uie practices of various mmIs and localities. 
IC has been the great object of Agricultural Sodetiea and 
writeis, there as here, to get the farmers of diSbrenl partti 
of tbe country well into communication with one another, 
and the confeiecd benefit conlerred by Young's exertions, 
is an instructive tribute 10 the unportance of thb end. 

I have been unable to turn (o any general review of 
these books of Young's. The monument la his memory Is 
of tliat kind, however, which proves most enduring, for it 
consjfts in his careful collection of such a mass of valua- 
ble (acta. Thus we meet with constant refurences to bim 
incidentally as an authoriiy, and it is uniformly with a pass- 
ing word of pruse. Iriiudon remarks of hia Tour in Ii«- 
Isnd, that " it probably did more good than even (he Dublin 
Sodcty," and CulhbertW. Johnson sayatliat he was "pei^ 
haps tbe most popular author on Rural Afiairs that England 
or any other country ever produced. " 

At Ipswich, the capital town of SuSblk, and the native 
place of Cardinal Wolsey, we come upon the river Orwell, 
the estuary of which joins (hat of the Stour at Harwich. 
Here the Orwell is navigable for vessels of some 300 tons, 
furaishhig water communication for the benefit of several 
large foundries and machinecstahlLibmcnts, atoneof which, 
that of Messrs. RiNsouta li Sims, we shall make a call as 
soon as time will aUow. At present 
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Woodbridge, a thriving market town and port seven or 
eight miles to the north-east, where aa we leave the rail- 
way, we shall meet a kiod greeting from a gentleman 
whose stock we have already seen and admired at the Suf- 
folk Agricultural Show, but whose fanning will by no 
means prove the leas interesting on that accDunt. Seating 
ourselves in one of those handy two-wheeled carta so much 
more common in England, as the traveler at once notices, 
than they are with us, we are off at a pleasant pace — pass- 
ing near the Melto^ station, where we see newly comple- 
ted and convenient arrangements for auction sales — I think 
it was stated once a month — ^for the marketing and inter- 
change of stock of different kinds, and thence away six or 
eight miles .between fields of grain, now, the 2d of July, 
rapidly approaching "the full com in the ear;" of man- 
golds in well-marked rows, and Swedes just proving with 
a sprinkling of green, that the sower has not sowed in 
vain-; of land yet under the plow and harrow and roller, 
and probably soon desUned to be drilled with turnips ; of 
the stubbles freshly growmg green again after the labor 
of the hay-makers, and of hedges or "fences" as the 
English call these walls of living green, just beginning 
to be trimmed back from the wilder growth of the past 
twelve-month, to the regularity of well ordered farm en- 
closures. 

By and by our road carries us near a building of solid 
and antique appearance and considerable size, now occu- 
pied, we are told, as the Rectory, but supposed to have 
onoe formed the gateway only of the massive pile which 
in former days covered the grounds and bore the name of 
** Butley Abbey." A little farther, adding a feature to the 
(arm-yard scene not often to be found in that sort of land- 
scape, a sturdy old arch still marks one point in its exten- 
sive outline, and jolly round-sided Suffolk pigs are rooting 
about, where the Suffolk monks — ^perhaps with equal title 
to either epithet — ^used to receive the rents of the goodly 
lands over whose tithings they probably knew well how to 
preside, before the troubled times came when their strong- 
' holds were toppled over and their dominion passed into other 
hands. Entering a gateway, a few fragmentary remnants 
of old columns and sculptured walls, which the plow-share 
yet meets as it turns the soil near by, shrink back under 
the drooping shrubbery as if ashamed of tlieir fallen state, 
and we stroll away from the path,upoa the turf here and 
there cut out for a circle of flowers, a little absent-mind- 
edly, until the presence of others not habited in the garb 
of the holy fathers, recalls the unmistakable fact that the 
days of their glory are no more, and that entire tadtuniity, 
however appropriate for the cloister, and occasionally be- 
coming to the American countenance, may sometimes, too, 
be quite misplaced. 

— " You have some fine Short-Horns yonder," we there- 
fore remark, raising our eyes to the pasture beyond the 
lawn. " How large a herd are you keeping ? " 

Perhaps twenty or thirty the answer runs, and subse- 
quently we go among them and mark the " Bates blood " 
^at flows in their veins, and find in ** Wild Eyes " and 
others of tlie family, just that hearty thriftiness which bears 
witness to the capacity of the breed for fiesh-taking when 
no extra care or forcing processes are employed. 

We venture the inquiry it may be, ** whether some herds 
have not been injured by feeding up the best for Shows, 
to the detriment of their further usefulness?" 

Undoubtedly instances of this kind occur, but — argues 
in effect our host — it is the object of the breeding of tlic 
present day to develop such influences in the parent as are 
most likely to beget the greatest and quickest power of 
converting fodder into meat, and how are we to determine 
how well Uiese requirements are met, if we starve our ani- 
mals into the Show-yard ? Let us avoid either extreme ; 
but all the rules of the societies can^t prevent my neighbor 
or me from wisliing to show — ^not where, at some prospec- 
tive period our beasts are going to fill out handsome and 
valuable carcasses, but where on good keeping they actu- 
ally do at a certain age lay on that kind of flesh which will 
pay tlie feeder and the butcher. And no judge will be 
willing in his decisions, to be guided entirely by the lank 
anticipations of future fatness. 




— I do not, it is very likely, do justice to Mr. CRiar^g 
reasoning in thus roughly mentioning the impression I 
gained from what he told me of his views ; but I consider- 
ed it worthy of record, as coming from a man of much 
practical experience, that he spoke boldly in favor of the 
custom which there are more ready to combat in woi*ds than 
in practice — of only exhibiting such animals as liavc. been 
really prepai*ed to ** look their best." The question has 
been much discussed in the past, although it secmi} at pre- 
sent to be nearly set at rest by the almost imiform consent 
of breeders. 

Butley Abbey is a farm of about a thousand acres, of 
which I understood that 230 perhaps were in wheat, 150 
to 180 in turnips, 150 in barley, 150 in " layer" or clovers 
and gi'ass, together with beans, peas, &c., while of the re- 
mainder a part is permanent marsh pasture, and tlie pcai 
lies in open sheep walks. The latter are generally blowing 
sands, with not much herbage except the furze (gorse or 
whins it is also called) which serves probably to lessen or 
obviate the action of the wind. The bushes of this furze 
are eaten off by the sheep, 
which nibble away at the 
outer shoots until those in 
Ihe center grow up beyond 
their reach, perhaps four or j 
five feet high ; it is nutri-^ 
tious, and other animals are 
said also to be fond of it. 
But the spines of the foli- 
age are sharp, and require 
bruising before they can be 
eaten by cattle with any 
comfort, and the sheep 
must have become weQ 
toughened to them, one 
would think, to enjoy it — 
the plant in fact seeming Common Furse— (Ulex Enropcraa) 
scarcely less terrible in r^ity than it does when we read 
in the botanies that '^ it bears innumerable dense, ronghish, 
green, furrowed or ribbed branches, spinous at the ends, 
and beset with lai^e, compound, striated, permanent thorns; 
leaves few, scattered, small, awl-fibtH;>ed, deciduous" — a 
description which I am sure it is fortunate the sheep can- 
not read, or they would be less likely than before to rel- 
ish their forage. The engravmg above shows the points 
of the herbage, as well as the flowers with which, earlier 
in the season tlian the time of my visit, ic is profosdy 
covered-— presenting, I was told, a beautiful appearance, 
and giving the whole moor a goldon hue. Indeed soma 
one has written — 

"And what more noble than the remal fbrso 
With golden baskets bung? Approach it not* 
For every blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend l(^"* 

Of these moors the furze is a natural product, but I believe 
it is sometimes grown for fodder, while machines for bruie* 
ing it are catalogued by the dealers. During the day the 
sheep stray about tiiese unenclosed tracts, and with the aid 
of his dogs the shepherd collects them at evening to be 
folded. We went out at dusk for a walk over the farm, 
and saw a flock, unless my memory is at fault, numbering 
sixteen hundred^ or thereabouts, and I was told that it ia 
rarely the case in collecting even so many as this, that the 
dogs and shepherd leave behind a single one. 

After a glance at one other feature on tliis farm that wea 
a curiosity to me, I shall turn to my note book for a num- 
ber of interesting facta which' Mr. Crisp was go«d enough 
to give me during the day or two spent ss, pleasantly in 
his company. 

. Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, the lively author of the " Chttm- 
icles of a Clay Farm," in lecturing two or three years ago 
upon the progress of agriculture, adduced the word copro- 
lite^ among other scientific terms, which he said were 
strange enough in the farmer's cai*8 ten years before, al- 
thou^i now commonly understood ; and he gave, in proof 
of his statement, the fact that Mr. Huxtable had then nar- 
rowly escaped being reported in the newspapers aa the in- 
troducer of **eopperjf ligldt into the dark places of agri- 
culture r* 
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The material in question, which if it had not been for 
Mr. Hoskyns^ untimely cxtinguiahmcnt, would have hud a 
debut before the world so much more bnliiant than its 
name could very literally authorize, has been lai^ely found 
on Mr. OI:ip^8 farm. The Suffolk crag and some other 
formations, abound in these coprolites — often so scattered 
BS not to be worth exhuming — now and then occiin-ing, as 
in the present caK, in large masses ; they are the fossiliz- 
ed excrements of extinct lizards (saurians) and other rep- 
tiles, and, as dug, washed and heaped up, no one in pa.s8- 
ing would suppose the pile to be anything more than ordi- 
nary graTcl. They appear, however, oitener in cylindrical 
forms; and while they have the same water-worn exterior, 
one perceives on breaking them that they are quite differ 
rent from the stones for which be took them at first. In 
use they are either ground or treated with sulphuric acid, 
as bones are, and contain, according to Way and Gilbert, 
from fiHy-two to fifty-seven per cent of bone earth or 
phosphate of lime. I understood their intrinsic value to 
he between |11 and $12 per ton, while they sell at differ- 
ent ratefl according to the state of the market. Between 
four and five thousand dollars worth had been taken out 
and sold from a single acre — so that the discovery of their 
value was not only a boon to English farmers in general, 
but in particular to those proprietors whose lands happen 
to have been a favorite resort for the reptiles of antiquity 
— ^possibly tbe rendezvons of those which were driven out of 
the 8i:iter island by tbe valiant St. Patrick. 

The Slieep of this part of England, as I remarked when 
writing from the Show at Ipswich, are prolific mothers and 
good milkers, and the females are consequently in demand. 
Mr. Crisp has a herd of about 2,000 breeding ewes,* to 
which he puts a Leicester or South-Down tup. The lambs it 
is his practice to sell, the autnmn after they are one year old, 
or indeed any time during that season according to circum- 
stances, and the price received for them varies with age 
and quality from $7.50 all the way up to $16 per head. 
The lambs are dropped about March, and when tliey are 
ready to wean after harvest, ore put out upon the stub- 
bles to eat the " seeds ^ that were sown in the spring, and 
at night perhaps folded upon a turnip field as soon as the 
latter is ready. But Mr. 0. keeps a great many sheep 
out a-boarding, as we might express it ; that is, there are 
many smaller farmers, who do not have the means of keep- 
ing a laive flock the year round, and who are glad to take 
in those of their neighbors both upon their stubbles and 
to ^at their turnips. For the lambs tlnis sent out upon 
stubbles on other farms, about 3 cents a head per week is 
paid. Tbe price paid for turnip land is in the neighbor- 
hood of 6 cents a week for each head, though it varies 
with the character of the crop, &o. ; when it does not ex- 
ceed this price, Mr. C. considers that there is room for 
profit to the owner of the sheep. Sometimes he has flocks 
at a distance of 60 miles or even more, and a great advan- 
tage of this method to the small farmer, ainses fi'om the 
fact, that while tlie few sheep he would want to keep might 
be all winter in eating his turnips off, if 500 or 600 come 
upon his fields at once, they are all cleared by Christmas 
and ready for plowing. 

We walked through a field which produced a crop of 
wheat last year. Mr. C. had also obtained from it, what 
is called a stubble or " stolen crop " of turnips, — seed 
drilled in rows 18 inches apart as soon as possible after 
harvest, and tlie roots folded off this spring. He calculates 
the value of such a crop at about $7.50 per acre, for a 
fair yield will keep 20 sheep 6 weeks— an equivalent at 
the rate paid for turnips elsewhere to $7.20, while their 
manure upon the land is rated as worth about 8 cwt. of 
guano— more, probably, than the cost of sowing and cul- 
tivation. The latter consists in the use of Garrett^s horse- 
hoe five or»8ix times, according to the necesaty of the 
ease, and in one thinning and hoeing by liand, followed by 
a forking off of the weeds, costing about 60 cents per acre. 
This spring, after the turnips had been fed ofi", the land was 
scarified and plowed. Beets were sown about the first of 
May, after a manuring of from 8 to 12 loads of farm-yard 
dung per acre — the sheep-folds having supplied the ad- 

* In another letter, we dkall lee that Mr. Camp oocnpiei two other 
Airms bctfde that of "Batter Abbey." 



dltional fertilizing material, which, without their interven- 
tion, would have been purchased in the shape of artificials. 

We have thus seen two crops in the system of rotation, 
the wheat and beets, with an eKtra bite of turnips for the 
sheep intercalated. On land where the last is not taken, 
the second year's crop would be turnip? instead of beets. 
In either ca^e, the roots are folded off along from autumn 
until spring, or otherwise liarvested — the beets bearing 
the frost better and lasting later in the season than the 
turnips. I shall have occasion to refer hereafter to the 
fact that the quantity of beets grown in proportion to that 
of turnips seemed to be almost universally on the increase 
in Great Britain— of late years mangolds are said very gen- 
erally to have given the better satisfaction of the two, and 
to have gained wonderfully in popular favor. 

Sometime in March of the tiiird year, the land is scari- 
fied for bariey, with additional manure, if the sheep have 
not already supplied enough. Mr. Crisp drills in six to 
eight pecks per acre, and sows also twelve to fourteen or 
sixteen pounds of *^ small seeds," with rye grass, pretty 
much in the following proportion : 

8 lbs. red*clOTer. I 2 Ibe. white clover. 

4 Ibe. trefoQ. | 1 to 2 i>«ckB rye grass. 

The trefoil or yellow clover, as it is also called, is con- 
sidered .very valuable for sheep. If this " layer crop," 
as it is called, is far enough advanced in autumn, it is fed 
off that season a little ; the next spring, at any rate, it is 
ready either for grazing or to come on for hay, — ^yielding 
of the latter an average of about two tons per acre — thus 
completing the rotation in the ordinary **four course 
shift." 

In October the land is plowed, or earlier if necessary, 
having previously received a coating of manure. Mr. C. 
sometimes uses a haymaking machine to spread his manure 
with ; hereafter I shall be able to give a cut of this imple- 
ment, as well as of the scarifier referred to above. Wheat 
is then sown, coming forward as the first crop in the suc- 
ceeding quadrennial series; and here I may close .for the 
present, for I find that we should have to linger longer 
than time will now permit, in order to see the rest of the 
stock, and take a drive to the other farms under our host*a 
cultivation, in one chapter, l. h. t. 
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INFLUENCT^OF THE SURFACE SOIL. 



There is something remarkable in the influence on vege- 
table growth, of the upper stratum of the soil. Take, for 
example, its effect on the growth of young trees. If a 
young peach tree, for instance, is allowed to stand in a 
good soil, which from neglect becomes hardened and crust- 
ed on the surface, it will make but a few inches growth in 
a single season. But if, instead of becoming crusted, the 
surface of the soil for only an inch or two downwards, is 
kept mellow, and daily stirred, the growth of the tree will 
be more tlian double, and sometimes more than quadrupled, 
although the roots may all be below the stirred portion. 
A more striking difference occurs when the surface is al- 
lowed in one instance to become coated with gross, and in 
the other is kept mellow. Although the roots of the grass 
extend dotenteards but a few inches, yet we have known 
this mere surface-coating so to retard the growth of lai^e 
peach trees, that they would not make more than three or 
four inches growth, while similar trees, standing in mellow 
cultivated ground, grew from two to three feet in a season. 
The roots of these trees were mostly a foot below the sur- 
face. 

We do not propose here to discuss the theory of this re- 
markable surface influence, but merely to point out the 
facts, and to suggest some important practical hints. 

Manure for trees and crops operates in two important 
ways. The first and most obvious is by its direct supplies 
to the small rootlets in the soil. To afford such supplies 
in the best manner, it should be finely pulverized, and 
minutely difiVised through the soil at just such a depth as 
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the roots of the trees and crops extend — ^neither wholly 
buried deep, nor left wholly near the top— but be inter- 
mixed through every part. This mode we do not propose 
to speak of at present. The second way is its influence on 
the crust of the surface, as already alluded to. On very 
light sandy or gravelly soils, this influence is less impor- 
tant, so far as the mellowing effect of manure mixed with 
the surface is concerned. On such soils, there is little to hold 
or retain its fertilizing portions, and it is soon dissipated 
and lost. Straw or coarse litter, strictly as a mulch, is 
better here than manure merely. But on clayey soils ma- 
nure becomes highly advantageous. It combines with and 
mellows the crust in a most efficient manner. The great 
advantage which it possesses when thus applied to clay soils 
is not only in softening the hard crust to which such soils 
are liable, but in the ready combination vhidb. is effected 
between the clay and the volatile manure. 

There are various ways in which surface manuring and 
mulching with straw benefit crops. Among others a most 
important one is shelter in winter. The soil about young 
trees and plants, if perfectly bare and hardened by ex- 
posure, radiates beat upwards towards a clear sky on a cold 
winter night with great rapidity. A very thin coating of 
manure or litter Ls a great protection. Hence the benefit 
derived from the vfinter mulching of young fruit trees. 
In severe regions, the difference between the success and 
failure of dwarf pears, has sometimes resulted from this 
alone. Exposed crops of winter wheat have been saved 
from winter killing by surface manuring in autunm with 
thin coarse material. 

The protection which such a coating affords the soil and 
the plants upon its surface from severe and cutting winds, 
is frequently of ereat importance. A screen of trees, or a 
high, tight board fence, often saves young trees or plants 
from destruction ; and next to such a screen is' a mantle 
covering the bare earth. 

The great practical question arises, how much and how 
frequently is it most profitable to manure the surface ? 
What proportion of the manure applied should be diffused 
through the soil, and what proportion left at the surface ? 
At what season of the year should the work be performed ? 
We have tried but a limited number of experiments to de- 
termine those points, and those of not much accuracy ; but 
their general teaching was in favor of autumn or early 
winter manuring, if to remain upon the surface of untilled 
land, or to be plowed in in the spring ; and on tilled clay 
lands a small portion of the manure left on the surface, and 
only harrowed in in the spring or early summer, has had a 
eood and sometimes excellent effect On light soils, sur- 
&ce manuring during the summer has proved of little bene- 
fit, even if harrowed into the top soil. We believe the 
subject is one worthy of further examination. 
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HINTS ON FARMING CLAY SOILS. 



Neariy two years ago (Co. Gent, May 20, *68) we called 
for light on the question of the best system of culture and 
cropping for improving a clayey soil, but so far as any 
definite reply is concerned, we^ called in vain. There are 
now, as then, scattered hints in the various agricultural 
publications of the day, but no writer has taken up the 
ffubject for a full and exhaustive discussion thereof. We 
do not feci competent to the task, but the want above 
gtated has incited us to piepare the following hints and 
gQggestions, originating in our own experience, or gathered 
from a variety of duly acknowledged sources, thinking 
them worth thus laying before our readers. 

Thabb says, in his Principles of AgrimUture^ that 
** Land should be chiefly valued according to its consis- 
tence ; the greater the degree of this quality which it pos- 
•eases, Uie nearer does it approach to first class land ; but 
the smaller the proportion of day, and the lai^r the quan- 
tity of sand which enters into its composition, the more 
rapidly does it fall in value.*' Experience as well as his- 



tory confirms this remark as correct All the great deserts 
of the world are composed mainly of shifting sands. The 
most fertile soils, wherever found, oontein a large portloa 
of clay. Clays, however, differ largely in agricultural 
value, as may hereafler be shown. 

One reason for the valuable character of day soils, ia 
found in the fact that they contain, more than any other 
soil, the elements of fertility within themselves. They 
are usually more or less productive, if rightiy cultivated, 
without aid from stimulants or manures, but acknowledge 
such aid very gratefully when received. A recent writer 
says '^ they are deposits of various earthy compounds mix- 
ed in many cases with organic matter, and frequently re- 
quire only aeration to render them productive.** 

As an illustration of cultivation or continued croppuig 
without manure, we may refer to the Lois Weedon experi- 
ments of Rev. Ilr. Smith of England. We find them no- 
ticed very opportunely for our purpose in a recent iasiie 
of the Boston Cultivator, and quote the oonclnsion of this 
paragraph therefrom. In these experiments, which have 
now continued for twelve consecutive years, the aame 
ground has been cultivated in wheat, without maame, 
giving an average produce of thirty-five bushels per acre, 
and with as good a yield now as when the experiment first 
oommeneed. ** The method is to till the land by tlie spade 
to the depth of the subsoil ; plant three rows of wheats 
with a space of one foot between each, and then leave a 
breadth of three feet, which is used as a fallow and ke|it 
open by the spade. When the crop is taken off, the fallow 
spaces are seeded, and the ground previously occupied left 
vacant ; thus in reality producing wheat on half the groimd 
every year." 

While copying the above, we remember an expositlen 
ot this system given in the Mark Lane Express last som- 
mer, and on referring to that journal find tnat light land, 
dressed with clay, has also produced uniformly excellent 
crops of wheat under this system. 80 that day is not only 
valuable as an original component of the soil, but as a ma- 
nure for soils in which it is deficient It is stated as above, 
however, that green crops — ^beans, roots and cabbage — 
have required animal manures to keep up the productive- 
ness, not finding in the clayey soil all the elements required. 
We noticed some years ago a detailed statement where 
com on sandy land was manured with a shorel full of day 
to each hill, and the increased product was oonsideraMe — 
equal in fact to that from hog manure applied in the tame 
manner. The soil on which the Lois Weed^ experiment 
is in progress, is ** a natural wheat soil " — a clayey loam 
with a subsoil of yellow clay. The depth to which it has 
been dug is sixteen inches, and this only for a single year in 
tiie course. It is now found that the staple sou is richer 
than the subsoil, and in fact gives better crops of wheat 
than at first Taking all things into account, the experi- 
ment goes far to show that clean and frequent cuUivatioo, 
with abundant room for the crop, goes far on a day soil to 
supply the want of manure. The alteiuate stiipe of fallow 
have time for storing up the serial food which their mellow 
and friable state allows them to obtain. On a soil deficieat 
in clay no such result would follow, sand having no attrac- 
tion for ammonia, and but slight power to hold it when 
artificially applied. 

The practical lesson taught us is, that to farm day soila 
profitably we must take full advantage of the property they 
possess of attracting and holding the elements of fertility 
supplied by atmospheric influences — air, water and light 
To this end they must have exposure to the air, freedom 
from stagnant water, and a course of tillage which shall 
keep them in a comparatively mellow state. The natural 
characteristic of clay is to attract and retain water, to 
harden in drying, and to become impervious generally to 
all ameliorating influences, and the more so the longer thej 
remain undisturbed. Thia, however, depends more upon 
their state of drainaae than upon anytiiing else, and thia 
naturally accords with the amount of clay present in the 
soil, and the porous or non-porous character of thesubsoiL 

Other hints and considerations will be added in futnre 
numbers, and we invite correspondents to join with us ia 
the more practical discussion of the subject 
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Uessbs. Editors — It U geserall; adniiUei) Hut good 
gnm crupa arc one of the foundiilJuiig of good AvmiDg, and 
Ifaia being tbeoue, (he importuice of more attention being 
givea to tliia sul^eet wUl be at once apparent. A very 
eicelleDt article upon dua eul^ject appeared in the Co 
trif Oenl. of Aug. Itti. It contaioa much tnitli in a t 
shell, uid it i^ Don alluded to [n conSnnaUon of the 
[ortance of top-dreSBing graas Innds. On tliia point 
remark with tnilh, " thai even were it to be ploved 
Beit leason, for a grain crop, the manure could not 
better timed or appDed.*^ I Imve the past iteason, bj i 
dresnng the previoua September with Iti loads of stable 
manure per aere, doubled the yield of timothy and also of 
orchard grass, as compared with portions of the field un- 
aided in thi«, manner. I hare also trebled the product □< 
clover and blue grass, by an application of 10 bushels of 
unleached ashes, casting but tl.:20 per acre, and hare seen 
the action of this cheap fertilizer on these grasBca with 
very decided elTect for three aucccssive seasons — £00 lbs. 
of Ucxican guano has had an improving effect for two 
yeara, applied about the Ist of April. 

Hr, Flint, in his recent valuable work on muses, states 
the well-known fact that in England they rely more upon 
a mixture of grass seeds, than upon a variety sown sepa- 

lu the several tables Ur. Flint gives of mixtures of seeds, 

it is observed lliat there are none containing a leas weight 
than 3S Iba, for one acre, but the m^ority contain 4n lbs. 
seeds. Therefore, if this be the weight of seed required 
for an aere, we have in mwt pans of the United States, 
been tip to this time laboring under the error of sawing 
too small a qiianlily. In the middle Stales, tlie usu^ 
amount of timothy sown per acre is one peck, or 1 1 lbs.; 
(tlie seed of this grass weighing *4 lbs. per buahel,) and 
thus, according to Mr. F., we have been sowing but onc- 
fouKli of tlie necessary quantity. With orchard gran, two 
bushels per acre has l>een considered liberal seeding — this 
weighing IS pounds per busliel. We have therefore been 
using but little more than half the required amount. Can- 
not some ol your practical grass growers enlighten nsupon 
this important matter f 

Ws want, to sow with timothy, some valuable grass, or 
several vaiieties, that will take tiie place of it when it runs 
out, which it will do in a few years. Red top would in 
some measure answer this purpose, but there are no doubt 
other varieties tliat could be brought to aid in the matter, 
which could be suggested by some of your many hay-grow- 
ing readers. 

The dimculty with that valuable hay and pastuie forage, 
orchard grass, is its propenfiity to grow in tussocks, leav- 
ing so muuli land uncovered, and thereby reducing the 
product perhaps one-half. ITie great desideratum with 
this gTa-iS would l>e to obtain a variety ripening at (he 
the fame period, and which would fill up ti>e intervening 
ipoces. By tliis means the crop of hay might be doubled, 
and leave as good aftermath for graiing. What variety' 
would suit best to sow witli orcliard gniss f A ScsscaiBEli. 

Manjland, /?«. SO, 'B9. 

P. S. — Since the introduction of mowing machines into 
iMs neighliorinfld, 10 year* since, our timothy meadows 

scythe. The rosson Is that the mower leaves a longer 
Mubble — say three or four inchen — while Uie scythe cut so 
dosely as to destroy the roots of the grass. 

■r.l 



Mebbb«. Editois — Your notice of the Clinton Wioerc- 
minds me of somC I made a few yeara ago, wliiuh was pro- 
nounced by physiciana an extra fine artjulc. Your cor- 
respondent will find it equal to the best Port, such aa we 
ooulJ get twenty-fire or thirty years ago, witliout the ad- 
dition of aoy sugar, but it requires time to lose a harshness 
•hlch some dislike at first, but which pucker, as some call 



it, iMcomes agreeable in a llttlo wbUe. I have not the 
least doubt but that the Clinton will yet be exten^vely 
planted for wine. It is one of the hardiest, most vigorous 
and productive vines we have — knows no disease, and to 

my taste is quite an agreeable ealiDggrape when fully ripe, 
and will keep till mid-winter without any care scarcely. I 
am buying liundredH for my own use. 5. H. CahadaU. 

Btatlstlos of New-Yerk Cattle U&rket for 1859. 
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Gratis. — We have several adreTiitmtnU, 
1 the sliape of commuoicuUons, olferiiig choice seeds in 
icliBiigC for otiier thoiee seeds or a few postage alampa, 
rhich justice to ourselves, and those who advertise thtir 
goods regularly, compel us to decline. All who liave val- 
uable seeds, plunta, implements Or stotJi for sale or ex- 
cliongc, will find our advertising pages an excelleut medium 
Ibrongh nliieh tu uppriiie tbe public of tbe fact 
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PRAIRIE GRO WN T IMOTHY SEED. 

The seed market is now largely supplied with timothy 
seed grown upon the Iirmois prairies^ and it is usually a 
very perfect article. The weeds which often crowd our 
meadows, are as yet almost unknown there, and good crops 
of fine quality can be grown and harvested at but trifling 
expense. A jfriend tells us of an instance where six hun- 
dred .bushels were raised upon eighty acres, and harvested 
with a reaper, and then threshed and cleaned by madune- 
ry — ^paying a very handsome profit. He has given consi- 
derable attention to the subject, and commends the prairie 
grown seed as perfectly free from noxious seeds — an im- 
portant consideration to every farmer. 

-The land is usually cropped with dificrent grains after 
the first breaking, but it must not be cropped too severely, 
or the soil will become somewhat foul, and worn so that 
the grass seed will not catch as well as upon newer land. 
The seed is generally sown with spring grain at the rate of 
a peck per acre, and rolling will usually sufficiently cover 
it, as well as better fit the ground ibr the employment of 
machinery in harvesting. Perhaps two crops of seed is as 
many as can be profitably taken off; then cut one year for 
hay, then plow up for other purposes, following here as hi 
most places, a system of rotation. 

Timothy must be cut for seed as soon as it fairly begins 
to ripen, or it may be badly wasted by winds or beating 
showers. As soon as the seed is ripe at the upper end of 
the head, it may be cut, and will then perfect its whole 
product of seed in the shock, while drying. Let it be 
bound in small bundles and set up immediately after the 
reaper ; it will cure in a few days, and should then be se- 
cured in the bam or stack, or better be threshed at once. 
In stacking pai*ticular care should be taken to secure from 
injury by rain and damp, or it may suffer loss which would 
go far toward providing a roof to cover it. It is also, it 
should be remarked, an advantage of early cutting that thus 
a fair quality of hay is secured. 

The best soil for timothy is moist rather than dry, but it 
flourislies well on any good wheat soil. We should be loth, 
however, to crop land which produced wheat well, with 
timothy, as it would injure it for the production of tliis 
grain, taking, as it does, nearly the same elements from the 
soil. But upon the newly opened prairie farms of the 
west, it is generally useless to talk of exhausting the soil ; 
present profit is far more considered than the wants of the 
future. It is too much so everywhere. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN JOHNSTON. 



In the Country Gentleman of Dec. 29, it was stated that 
a number of gentlemen interested in the promotion of the 
agriculture of the state, had presented to John Johnston 
of Seneca county, a testimonial of their appreciation of 
his services in the cause of agricultui*al improvement, con- 
sisting of a massive silver pitcher and a pair of goblets, 
embellished with appropriate agricultural emblems. They 
were forwarded to Mr. Johnston by Hknuy S. Olcott of 
the N. Y. Tribune, who has sent us the following acknowl- 
edgment from Mr. Johnston : 

Nbar Obnxta, 27th Dec. 1858. 

Henry S. Olcott, Esq.: Mj/ Dear Sir — I received 
your letter of the 24 th inst. and also the rich Christmas 
Gifl mentioned therein. Truly, I may say that I was both 
surprised and delighted — surprised, because the present 
was entirely unexpected — delighted, for I suppose there 
U no man that lives who is not pleased by a compliment 
to his opinions and his way of showing them forth. More 



especially when those opinions at first met with mucb 
position and some feeling, and have only conre to be 
mitted as right, after an almost obstinate abiding by them 
on his part. And it very much gladdened me — indeed it 
did, that the merits of a s)'stem of fiirm management — 
its stocks and its products, had been so well exliibited as 
to attract the attention of so many inteUigent agricultumts 
as to be thought worthy of sncfa a magnificent gift. 

Politicians and beads of mercantOe and mairafiictnring^ 
establislmients, and captains of packets, are not m)a€CQ»- 
tomed to such reward for conduct or exertions considered 
meritorious ; but I know not any practical farmer who has 
ever attracted the notice of his fellows to his undertaking 
and his management by their fitness and good results, so 
as to receive such a testimonial ; and it very much pleased 
me that it was to a farmer, for his ordinary day by daj 
and year by year management, that this has been done ; 
and I hope it will stimulate others in like portion wiA 
myself, to exertions and experiments in improving their 
fanns and fanning operations, when they know that tlie 
eyes of farming men are looking about to discover, and 
their tongues ready to praise efforts in this direction. For 
I feel sure that with an efficient system of underdraining — 
a far more liberal method of feeding the cattle and sheep 
— a more plentiful manuring, and a higher state of gener- 
al farm culture, the American Fanner may place himself 
in independence, and push fom-ard his cln^s to the position 
it ouglit to occupy — the frolit rank of human society. It 
is the farmer that puts the bread in the mouth of the rich 
and the poor, and feeds alike kings, princes and beggars ; 
and should the funn labor of the land cease firom May till 
November for but one season, dire would be tlie calamity 
to the inhabitants of this globe. 

I liave for many years looked upon the occupation of 
the farmer as of vastly more importance than that of any 
other human being — not the mere drudging occupation of 
the daily labor he pureues, but that labor industriously 
followed, directed by forethought, and carried on with a 
lively and intelligent eye to all the teachings of the daily 
and yeariy experience be has with tlie soil beneath his 
feet, the ela.<itic atmosphere about him, the insect life (hat 
swarms his fields, and the useful brutes under his control. 
For plenty makes peace, and he that raises plenty is a 
peace-maker, and it is in peace and plenty that man must 
reach his highest development, and 1 know of no land on 
the face of the earth, where so great results in hnsbandry 
and the elevation of the husbandmen (and men in gene- 
ral) may be reached, as in the United States. 

But I must not delay longer giving you and the gentle- 
men connected with you, my hearty thanks for your kind- 
ness and consideration in rendering me this gratifying 
compliment. May success attend you and them all in the 
pursuits which we love and follow, and in every way and 
effort in which I may assist in pushing those pursuits to- 
wards perfect results, I am with great respei't and esteem, 
your and their obedient servant. John Johnston. 
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[For the Coantry Gentleman and CuUIyator.] 

FARMING AT HORNBY. 
— # — 

Culture of Potatoes and Carroto— Manafement of Grass Lands— Irri- 
gation and Draining— Seeding. 

EIds. Country Gkktleman — I came to this country 
seven yeaxs since, to see the country and purchase some 
land in Missouri and Iowa. On my first visit, and every 
subsequent one, I made a visit to Hornby, to see a farm 
that has been made out of the forest in the last thirty 
years, and a farmer with whom I intend in 1861, to finish 
my agricultural education, at the age of seventy — ^if I 
should live until that time, — ^and take four of my grandsons 
with me, and stop from March to December, and if pos^- 
ble educate them practically, that they may not only farm 
well but cheaply. 

I have had some experience with the flgricultural schools 
of Great Britain, as well as several ot the best on tlie 
Continent, and am constrained to say that the art is very 
imperfectly taught at those I have visited, compared with 
Hornby, where agriculture is understood practically. His 
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I^ncipal uaderataiide what his soil laieka.for all the plants 
be grows^ and applies the deficiencies with skill and profit 
He has no use for guano, pondrette, bone-dust, or any of 
the popular comtnercial manures of the day ; yet the most 
of ills crops, on his hillr, oold, thin soil, are better than 
can be found on Uic richest tond in Kurope or America. 
As much as we boast of our root crops in England, there 
can rarely be found in her Majesty's Goveniinent, or at 
any of the government trial -fields of Continental Europe, 
such a field of potatoes or carrots as on tliis farm. 

The manner of his, culture of potatoes is simple when 
understood. Ailer the ground is put in order, his furrows 
are made with a wide plow that runs deep by going twice 
in the same furrow, turuiug tlie furrow euch way. Then 
a subsoil plow is run by Uk* aid of three horses in each 
furrow ; theu a machiue wliich he sets so ns to make two 
small furrows in the main furrow. The niaohinc has four 
small plows made fast to two pieces of timber drawn by a 
horse. The two forward ones are placed so as to throw 
the mold out with a wide flat share that nms under th<i 
soil ; the two hind oues arc set so as to turn the mold into 
tlie furrows, making a place on each side of the furrow 
for the potatoes, so tliat the plow which is used for plow* 
ing in cannot disturb them when plowing them in, the 
poUitoes being planted zig-zng on each side, at twelve in- 
ches apart, making two rows in the same drill. They are 
then rolled down with a heavy roller, and dragged until 
they come up, when the horse-hoe and sliovel-plow arc 
fireely used. Then the subsoil plow is used with three 
horses twice between each row, which makes deep, mellow 
earth sufficient for three or four plowings with a double 
mold-board plow ; and in case of a drouth, as there was 
last summer, he attaches wings to these plows, and raises 
the mold as high as he chooses, the work being done witli 
horse-power and machinei y. As he does not ut>e a hoe, the 
furrows being exactly straight, they can be dressed with 
the plow better than is usually done with the hoe, and his 
potiitoes are perfectly free from weeds. 

He substitutes the subsoil plow in cultivating his carrots 
instead of the spade, which saves nine-tenths of the labor. 
He usually plants tliem late in the fall. 

His mode of draining and irrigation is so far in advance 
of anything that I have seen elsewhere, that I wish to t^y 
one word, tliat those who lack hay may profit by his teaching, 
as it is so unlike anything that I have ever seen or heard of. 
He can irrigate almost anywhere, and in this lies the great 
secret of his enriching his land. By drawing the water to 
a given point whero he makes a pond, which he plows 
when dry and cultivates when the water is in, and makes 
it thick as mud, and runs that on to his meadows and places 
along the roadside, and runs the hard-pan (or clay) on to 
his grass land. There is not a stream ininning on the farm 
that now runs where it formerly did. He has changed all 
the channels, and canied them to the highest ground pos- 
dble, and used them to enrich his land. He showed me 
where he run on five hundred cubic yaids of water in one 
day, by the use of two teams to plow and one to cultivate, 
besides leveling down a bank. He says, and I have no 
doubt of the fact, that clav run on to meadows is better than 
even bamvard manure, for tl:e rcflRoii that tlie latter makes 
it grow more coarse ar.d more likely to fall down, while 
the clay makes a solid firm growth, if put on with skill, so 
as not to rol the sod, which h too often the case even in 
Italy, where they have practiced it for the last *20(W) years, 
and where thoy convey the water from rivers in canals, and 
have accomplished wonders, but 1 saw no such results, or 
Ibe entire cliaractcr of the soil so changed for the better, 
as on the hills of Hornby, whore some as good alluvial soil 
has been made in the last seven yeais, as can be four.d on 
any of tie river bottoms, where there is not even a 
spring or running brook on the farm that dees net head on 
the same. Tliere is a know-how to do everything, and 
when and where to do it. To say the least, I saw ten acres 
of meadow this unpropitious season, the bc&t I ever saw in 
any c luntry. The timotliy and redtop stcod even all over |. 
ft, five feet high. I measured several stalks in different 
parts, that werc 6\ feet, where no manure had ever been 
put, and have no doubt there was more hay grown on it, 



than on 100 acres of the common meadows of the coun- 
try. 

The manner of seeding down lands, like mo^ other 
things, is peculiar to himself. Every grass seed is coated 
with tar, (as every other seed is that is sown or planted,) 
and rolled in lime or plaster, which ever is best adapted to 
the plant. The grass seed is tlien sown on the newlv cul- 
tivated ground, and only rolled af\er sown, if sufficiently 
dry to use the roller, and before the roller passes over it. 
If there are any sods of blue grass that have not been 
killed by cultivation, or have not been set out by the plow- 
man, they are set out before the roller, with a hoe, and 
they, as well as the seed, never fail to grow. 

Let any farmer visit this farm in July or August, and 
he will see one of the most beautiful sights I ever saw, in 
tl»e matui-ed grass, the growing roots, and the ripening 
com, and all this accomplished with one man to the 100 
acres, as nearly every thing is done with machinery and 
horee power. The machinery is much of the farmer's own 
making or invention, among which is his drain plow, with 
which he makes drains for two cents per rod, that are 
quite as good on his clay soil, as those that cost a dollar. 

I am now convinced more thoroughly than ever, that 
there is more in good farming than in good land, and to 
repeat his own lahguage, a farmer must not only be a 
working but a thinking man, and above all things else, an 
observing man, as he can learn from the wild plants of 
nature that grow on h\g soil, what it is best adapted to, 
and what application is necessary to make it productive, 
better than from all the chemists on earth. £. G. 

St. Lcuity Mo. 
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TOP-DRESSING MEADOWS. 



Ens. Co. Gk.nt. — As I see the snbjcct of top-dressing 
meadow laud i.-* receiving considenible attention among 
your concspondents, I will throw in my ujite, by giving 
my experience in top-dressing. 

I have a piece of meadow, about six acres, that I seeded 
to timothy in the spring of 1866, afler bariey. It lx*ing a 
very dry season, it came hi thin. The next season I n.owed 
it, and got about half a ton to tlie acre. It wa.< old land, 
clear from stumps, and rather a hard clay subsoil. Well, 
I concluded I would tiy top-dressing it with mamne. So 
the next winter I wintered twenty cow^ and four horses, 
all of which I stabled, and every morning through the 
winter, after my stock were let out of the stanchions, I 
would take my team and sled, and t^dce up the manure 
that had lieen dropped through the night, and haul it out 
on to the meadow. I left it in heaps as even ns I could. 
In the spring, as soon as it thawed out, 1 spread it evenly, 
and the result was the next haying I cut full two tons and 
a half to the acre, and it continues to do about the same 
yet. Since that, I have tried other pieces with the same 

good results. E. Rozki.l. liradford Co., Fa. 

'■•■ • ••• 

An AuKRiCAK AMONG THK ENGLISH Farmkrs. — It of- 
ten affords us pleasure to notice the accounts of the warm 
reception and hearty good feeling which is extended to 
di.stingiiished Americans while visiting the mother coim try, 
by the lords, noblemen, and members generally, ofthe ag- 
ricultural societies of tliat country. The prejudices that 
once exi.<ted between the citizens of America and those of 
England, seem to have given place to thatbrolherly regaixl 
that should ever characterize the intercourse of members 
of the same great family, and speaking the same tongue. 
These friendly visits and the iuterdiange of thought and 
sentiment among the fanners of these two great nations, 
are productive of univei^s^al good. 

We have recently met with several notices from foreign 
journals, of the marked attention with which our fellow- 
citizen and co-laborer In the cause of agriculture every- 
where received, on his late tour through Kr.gland. We al- 
lude to LuTiiKR H. Ti'GKKR, Ei-q., of tlie Albany Country 
Gentleman. In attending various gatherings of faimcrs' 
and agi-icultural societies, in Great Britain, Mr. Tucker wcs 
often called upcn to respond to toasts and sentiments, 
highly complimentary to him, and to the country which he 
represented. — St. LqhU Valley Fanner. 
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Beans and Indian Com for Milch Cows, &c. 

R. H. Brown, of Greece, informs the editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer, that be fed hia cows early last spring, with 
three pints each per day of Indian Com and white beans, 
ground together, in equal parts. He never had his cows 
do so well on any other food ; they gave a large quantity 
of milk, and the calvea were the finest be ever raised. He 
says he shall sell no more beans, but feed them to his 

C0W& 

Indian com contains a large per centage of oil, starch, 
sugar, and other carbonaceous or fat-forming principles, 
and it is thought to be more productire of fat than of 
milk, when freely fed to milch cows ; while peas, beans, 
and vetches, (according to the statements of some writers,) 
contain three times as much nitrogenous or milk and flesh 
forming matter as com. 

To render the largest possible amount of the nitrogen 
of peas, beans, Ac, assimilable, there must be, in the food, 
a corresponding amount of available earbonace&us nth- 
xianeet ; but there is a deficiency of these substances in 
peas, beans and vetches ; consequently, a large portion of 
their nitrogenous constituents — the true flesh, milk and 
wool forming principles — are not, when fed alone, assimi- 
lated, but voided in the excrements. If the abore views 
are correct, they explain the good effects resulting from 
Mr. Brown^s com and bean meal mixture. 

Beans are, dotbtless, a valuable feed for milch cows. In 
a late number of the London Gardener's Chronicle, Mr. 
McAdam, of Staffbrdshire, who keeps a hundred cows, 
says, in his experience in the dairy business: "After 
having tried various methods and different sorts of grain, 
as oats, wheat, barley, Indian com, oil cake, rape, &c., I 
decidedly prefer bean meal, both for quantity and quality 
of milk and butter." Bean straw, when properly prepared, 
is a valuable feed for milch cows. Mr. Uorsfall says: 
*^ Bean straw, uncooked, being found to be hard and un- 
palatable, it was steamed to make it soft and pulpy, when 
it possessed an agreeable odor, and imparted ltd flavor to 
the whole mass. It was cut for this purpose just before 
ripening, but after the bean was fully grown, and in this 
state was found to contain nearly double the amount of 
albuminous matter (so valuable to milch cows) of good 
meadow or up-land hay." 

Whether some of the varieties of our field or garden 
beans, would be more profitable to grow for feeding pur- 
poses, in preference to the English field beans, or not, I 
have no means of ascertaining. In the Co. Gknt. of 25lh 
of last August, it was stated that Mr. C. S. 'NVaiuwright, of 
Duchess county, " had been raising Engli^th beans far cat- 
tle feeding. His crop last year was successful, and this 
year it promises a very gratifying yield." Mr. W. is well 
known as one of the most successful and largest breeders 
of North Devons in the United States. 

Mr. Wainwriort would confer a great favor upon many 
of the readers of the Co. Gent., if he would, through the 
columns of that paper, favor them with the result of his 
experience in the culture of the English bean, and the 
ieuding value and profit of the English bean, when con- 
trasted with Indian com, oats, the common field bean, 
roots, &c. 

Some weeks since, John Couch, Esq., of Warner, N. H., 
who is one of the most successful growers of fine wool in 
that section, purchased in Boston 60 bushels of white beans, 
of fair quality, for feeding to his sheep. They were put 
up in flour barrels, and cost him at the Wamdr Railroad 



depot, just one dollar per bushel. Com is worth one do^ 

lar and ten cents. 

And now the question comes up— WQI it not be nkoie 

profitable for Mr. C, to have an equal number of byahels 

of com mixed and ground with the beans, than it will to 

feed the bean meal alone ? If the views advanced in the 

third paragraph of this article are correct^ it certainly 

would be better to give equal quantities of bean and oora 

meal, even if the com should cost him one dollar and i/lj 

cents per bushel, for then his feed would possess, in nearij 

the right proporiiODS, the necessary requisiteB ibr the 

greatest prodttction of ** fat, muscle, wool, and milk," and 

a much larger proportion of the nitrogen of the bean 

would be assimilated, instead of passing off in the excre- 
ments. 

It has been believed by some persons that none but ani- 
mal food, milk and meat, contained all the elements re- 
quired for the support of life ; bat 8«di an idea is errone- 
ous, for Tegetable substances — the grasses, gndns, froits^ 
nuts^ roots, tubers, Ac— contain all the elements, and itt 
most cases in nearty the same proportion as they are found 
in animals. Now all these foods possess, in animal nutri- 
tion, a three-fold value — 1st. Bodies containing nitrogen, 
like the gluten of com, wheat and oats. When the flour 
of wheat is made into a dough, and this dough is washed 
in water upon a fine neve, a milky liquid passes through, 
from which starch gradually subsides ; but on the sieve, 
when the water ceases to fgo through milky, there remains 
a soft, adherent, tenacious and elastic substance, whi«^ can 
be drawn out into long strings, has scarcely any color, 
taste or smell, and is scarcely diminished by washing either 
with hot or cold water. This substance is the gluten of 
viheat; and in cabbage and many vegetables there are 
compounds termed vegetable albumen. In peas, beans, 
and vetches, there abounds a substance termed l^umin, 
in composition nearly identical with gluten and albumen. 
These are called the nitrogenous bodies of vegetable food, 
as in their chemical qualities they contain from 15 to 20, 
or more, per cent, of nitrogen, and are nearly idcuUcal in 
composition with the muscle, (lean meat,) of animals ; the 
casein or curd of milk, and^the albumen or white of eggs ; 
and, from their solution in the blood, form tlie tissues — 
muscle — the actual organism. 

2d. Bodies or portions of the food destitute of nitrogen, 
as the starch, sugar, gum, and woody fibre, as also tlie oil 
of seeds, nuts, &c. They consist chemically of cai-bon, 
oxygen and hydrogen — ^the two last, in the same propor- 
tions in which they form water. As the above named sub- 
stances consist so largely of carbon, they are usually term- 
ed carlK>naceous portions of food, and by their decomposi- 
tion or digestion they aiford the necessary heat to the ani- 
mal body. When fed in quantities larger than needed for 
the keeping up of the required temperature of the system, 
the overplus, or a portion of it, goes directly to the fat, for 
it is well known that cattle, hogs, sheep and poulttj can 
be fattened on potatoes, wliich largely abound in stardi — 
but still those varieties of food which contain the most oil, 
like Indian com, oil and cotton-seed cake, fatten animals 
quickest; and recently, in England, linseed and cod oil 
have been somewhat extensively fed- to fattening cattle. 
A farmer there fed a pair of North Devon oxen upon lin- 
seed oil and barley straw cut into chaff and mixed with a 
pint of oil per day. ** The said oxen were not only fat out- 
side, but full of fat witliin." 

" The organic food must then, in order to meet all the 
wants of the animal, contain starch, sugar or gum, fatt/ 
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matter or oil, ati<l nitrogenous conipo^irids. TTicsc are all 
Ofganic bodies. The first three are needed to furnish caiy 
bon, to be oonfiumed in respiration for the purpose oi 
keeping up the animal heat, and also for making fat in 
case of necessity. The od is of value for forming fat di- 
rectly, and the nitrogenous substance for the production of 
muscle, cartilage, &c^ 

Analyses dearly demonstrate that in a given weight of 
peas, beans or lentiles, there is more aliment or muscle- 
forming material than in an equal weight of any other vege- 
table food. But to make the most of the aliment of peas 

and beans, they i-equire additional carbonaceous matter. 
Good fat pork is just the thing for this purpose. The 
Labrador fishermen and the lumbermen of Maine, under- 
stand this matter, and vegetable and animal physiology 
tells of tlie why and wherefore of it 

Sd. There are the inoiganic paKs of food, the potash, soda, 
phosphate of lime, and otliers, which constitute the ash of 
the plants, grains, ke. In all animal food, phosphate of 
lime should be prominent, in order that the animal may 
form its bones strong and of full size. No other phosphate 
than tliat of lime, will answer the purpose of making bone. 
You can no more manufacture bones from phosphate of 
potash, soda, iron or magnesia, thun you can gold dollars 
out of an old brass kettle. L. B. 
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Profits and Diseases of Poultry. 

Messrs. EniToas— I herewith rend you my first year's 
experience in kee{ji: g poultry — not for profit, but convenience 
and pleasure, though haviiig an eye to the cost, as much for 
my own sake a*' for others. Having to buy every item of 
food, a strict account wus kept 

Se|>t 9, 1858, purchased 27 pullets and 2 co<-ks— a mon- 
grel bre d of TXorking, Shnnehae, Ae., costing $10.87. The 
Lens b gall 1 >iug October 20th, and ooiiiiituel all winter, 
spring and suuiii er, to Sei t* lub. r 9, 1859 — (one year from 
time of purchase) — In id 3,302 * ggs, besides raising 133 chicks 
out of 212 egg9, losing 8 cbitks — also hatching 27 turkeys 
out of 48 eggs (b ughi,) of which 20 w«re raised. 

The princi)»al food w»s good wheat scrornings, eoetingfrom 
$1 50 to 81.75 per 100 Uts, und strops from the butcher's 
melting esiabliiihiu nt, at $1 12| per 100 — each grown fowl 
oosting one-third of a eei.tpar dHy; leM will rHise a cfaidc 
from eg'X to one year old The fo" Is are fed almost to reple- 
ti n, believing they cannot elnborate eggs unless (hey have 
the material to do it The result is as follows, vis : 



l>r. 



Cr. 



To 89 fowls 


#10.87 


By 3,303 ens® 9c. 


• ■ • VOO* v4 


- feed,:.......: 


85.85 


By&oMfSwb, fiOc 

Total cost 


... H.fiO 


Total 


WS.22 


... 80.M 


r 


Profit 


40.33 
.... t84.82 



The old fowls are valued at fifty cents each, being larger 
and in better condition than when bought 

With proper care and management, one dollar profit per 
annum, can be realised on eani pullet nuj*ed. The young 
oooks should be killed or sold when fit for broilers— -they are 
unprofitable —if costing one-quarter cent per day, will cost 
twenty-five cents at one hundred days, which is nearly or 

aaite as much as they will bting; indeed, without eggs, 
lere would bo no profit at all— henee, the importance of rai- 
sing the bctl layers, irrespeelive of sise, th- u^h large and 
well flavored with good laying qualities are desirable. 

True, there are contingencies. Like all the animal erea- 
Uoo they are mortal ; disease and death is also their heritage ; 
they require more attention than they usually -receive, but 
will repay all care bestowed on tbem. This winter dii^ease 
appeared among mine, and three died before I thtiught what 
to do. Tbe finat symptoms observed, eyelids swolen and 
elo-ed with thick mucus. On examination, showed ulcerated 
or putrid sore throat. One, whose bead, eyes, mouth and 
tiiroAt were almost a mam of corruption, (so filthy that I 
soareely dared touch it,) was washed about the head and eyes 
with a solution of sugar of lead, and gave inwardly ten 
globules of mercury (Homoeopathic) and shut it up alone in 
% warm ooop. In two days gave same dose of puIsatilla, and 
in four days was apparently well, and is now m good condi- 
tion. All showing similar symptoms receive the same treat- 
ment, thus f tr with equal success. c. l. h. 
Bergen Ptj JV. J. 



Driving Bees — Bee-Hlves> &c. 

In the Country Gentleman of Jan. 5, I noticed the inquiry 
" S. H. S.," for a method of driving bees from one hive to 
another. He nsks if it is possible 1 It is, and very easily 
done. The simplest mode which I am acquainted with, is to 
take tbe old hive a short distance from its usual place, and 
put an empty one Instead. Having protected your hands and 
face in such a manner that they will not be able to sting you, 
then jar tbe hive— tbe bees will fly out, dart back to where 
the hive used to stand, enter the now one, and soon become 
domiciled in their new abode. This operation I think is 
sometimes very beneficial, especially when the comb has be- 
come old and dirty— it seems to have the power of rejuvena- 
ting the old swarm. When they have about all evacuated the 
old hive, it can be carried into a dark room or cellar, being 
careful to have a small hole through which a little light can 
penetrate— the remaining bees will fly to this, and thence 
find their way to the new home. This plan is a very good one 
for clearing box honey of bees. 

Another plan is to invert the hive— set another one directly 
on top of it, adjusting it in such a manner that the bees can- 
not escape without getting into the new hive. Then breathe 
tobacco smoke into the bottom of the old one, gently tapping 
the hive at tbe same time— a few moments will suffice for 
the bees to clear the old hive. Care must be taken not to 
apply the fume too strongly, or it will make them so torpid 
and stupid that they will not stir, resisting all efibrU to dis- 
k)dge them. I think^this is the reason why many fail in dri- 
ving them from boxes with tobacco smoke— they are rendered 
stupid before tbey are aware of what ails them. Bees natu- 
rally have a strong antipathy to iobaoeo smoke, and will 
always get out of the way if a ohanoe is given tbem. 

Still another method I heard spoken of the other day. It 
does rot differ materially from the first however. It is this — 
Cover tbe face, Ac., to prevent stinging— then place a rope 
of good length around the top of the hive from which you 
wish to expel the bees-set it off the plank— place another 
instead— and then caretViIIy place the one contaming the bees 
on your back, holding it to its place by the rope. Then take 
a stroll out in tbe loU— a few turns will suffice to dislodge 
tliem. I should not prefer the last method for several rea- 
sons not worth mentioning. 

My father keeps about 40 or 50 swarms of bees. The hive 
which he uses -got up by himself five or six yean ago— it 
very well liked by those who have seen it, and used by a 
good many. It is different from anv description that I have 
ever seen. Perhaps it would suit the ideas of. some of your 
readers, and I will give a short description of it The propor- 
tions of the hive are as follows: Height two feet-^one foot 
square clear inside— spaoe in top for b»x 9 inches high— lea- 
vmg 14 inches space below the box and partition board for 
the bees to form comb in. Ikmr in front, 20 inches, is put on 
4 inches from the bottom. If put any nearer than that, the 
bees when hanging out, are apt to get on it thus hindering 
the opening of tbe door. Ventilator in tbe back of the hive 
near the top. An auger hole is made through the partition 
board for the purpose <*f letting the bees into tbe boxes. 4- 
glass 9 by 12, is placed in the lower part in front, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the wellfare of the bees. He always 
planes and paints thorn. 

The dress he has for Uie purpose of hiving tbe bees, is made 
of coarse book muslin or musqueto netting, or anything which 
will admit of a free circulation of air, and will prevent the 
bees from getting near his face. It should not be so elose as 
to obstruct the sight. It is made something ha the shape of a 
shirt) with sleeves, and reaches down well in the waist The 
upper part is entire, with the exception of a hole of three or 
four inches in diameter. It is drawn on over a hat, tbe crown 
of the hat protruding outside. The brim of the hat keeps it 
clear from the face. This, with the addition of a pair of gloves 
which come well up tbe wrist, when they are well tied on, 
make a rig which costs but little, and one which any person, 
when they have them on, need have no fear of bees. 

There are quite a number of bees kept in this seetkm ; but 
very little pams is taken to house them, however— are gen- 
erally left out without any protection whatever during the 
winter. In the spring the colony comes out very much weak- 
ened. This I think is one cause of so many failures, together 
with oarlessnesB in spring when they are hatching. There 
are exceptions to this rule however, some taking excellent 
care of them. Still bee-keeping here as an art is in its in- 
fancy. 

Bees situated a mile from the lake, which is 2k miles wide, 
often cross it for the purpose of getting honey. £. A. Ema. 

Cayuga Co^ N. t. 
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Care of Wood-Lots and P reparation of Fuel. 

The above named are home subjects, that have a direct 
bearing upon the interests and comforts of all dasaes of 
persons in these northern regions of the conntry, which 
are so entirely destitute of coal. And these subjects too, 
will bear ^Mine upon line," and like Thanksgiving and 
ChriHtmaa, they should come round and be noticed at least 
once a year, by all the agricaltuml papers of the country. 

The wholesale destruction of our forests since the gene- 
ral introduction of railroads among ns, (there now being 
over 26,000 miles in operation in the United States,) is 
any thing but cheering to the interests and prospects of 
tlie future, or to those U»at are to succeed us. The ques- 
tion of kite has been a thousand times repeated, '* where 
are the people to obtiun their fuel, timber, building ma- 
terials, fencing stuff, &c., &c., if this reckleas sweeping of 
our wood and timber lots is to continue f"— and continue 
It will, without reference to futuj« consequences, just so 
.ong as the " almighty dolkr," as Washington Irving term- 
ed it, retains its potency over man. 

But of these matters it is not our Jntention to particu- 
arly write at this time, but rather to throw out a few hints 
«nd suggestions for the consideration of our readere on 
the management of wood lots, and the preparation of an 
ample supply of well seasoned fiiel ; an iiein in domestic 
dflRurs that adds so much to the comfort, peace, and well- 
Deing of every farmer's family. 

In all cases where possible, the first snows of winter 
should be improved in getting up the year's supply of fire- 
wood. It is better to shoe sleds than to break paths 
through tliree feet snows and six feet drifts. Where the 
trees on a wood-lot are mostly of an old and large growth, 
it is better to cut for fuel such as are dead, or appear to 
be decaying, with dead tops, Ac, rather than to take the 
thrifty growing and sound treesu In mo»t sections of the 
older settled portions of tlie country, there will be a con- 
tinual rise in the value of wood and timber land, and these 
ancient trees will ultimately come into i-equlsation, and be 
much more valuable for other purposes than for wood. 
Therefore they should be scrupuloasly preserved; we 
should have some regard to the interests of those who are 
to succeed us, whether they are of our own kith and kin" 
or not. If posterity has done nothing for us, we have 
something to do for it. Every owner of a wood-lot should 
manage it as carefully as he would if he had the assurance 
of living here througli the colds of a comiiig thousand 
winters. Philanthropy and patriotism should prompt to 

this. 

Upon a wood-lot where the trees have obtained a fiur 
growth or size for fuel and timber, the owner perhaps will 
do as well to commence at one comer or end of the lot, 
and cut all clean as far as wanted for his 'yearly supply of 
wood, timber and lumber. The lot should be fenced, so 
as to keep cattle and sheep from browsing the sprouts 
and seedlings that may spring up. We think but few far- 
mers, comparatively, are aware with what rapidity a new 
crop of trees will grow on good and moist soils, where a 
previous growth of trees has been removed, and the fii*e 
and cattle have been kept out We have recently ex- 
amined a small wood-lot from which the trees were re- 
moved about fifteen years ago. We presume, if all were 
cut clean, it would now yield nearly or quite twenty cords 
per acre, and it is worth two dollars per cord on the stump 
— ^in some other locations it would be worth five dollars 
per cord. 



When the growth of trees ai-e small and thick, as is fre- 
quently the case where a new growth has sprung up, alter 
the removal of a prerious growth of trees, it is frequentlj 
good economy for the farmer to obtain his fuel from the 
thinnings of this young gi-owth. Thinning oat where too 
thick, and cutting the stinted and most un&rifty. Thia 
will give more light, room, and tlirift, to the remaining 
trees, and the decaying branches lopped off from the re- 
moved ti'ees, with the decaying stmnps and roots, will add 
greatly to the thrift and giowth of the standing trees. 

We have recently examined a wood and timber lot 
mostly covered with a thrifty growth of white and Norway 
pines, now about fifty yea» from the seed. The trees on 
a portion of the lot were thinned out aboot twenty-five 
yearar ago. This portion of the lot is now worth thirty- 
three per cent, more than the nnthi&ned poi*tion, in oonee- 
quence of the lai^er growth of the trees, for boards and 
ranging timber; the wood thinned out at the time, amply 
paying for tlie labor. 

During the past summer and autumn we made several 
excursions in various directions among the rural popula- 
tion of the country, and as we kept our eyes open during 
our jaunts, we had opportmiity to witness all kinds of &rm 
management, from that practiced by ^^ Farmer Thrifty," 
down to that pursued by " Squire Slipshod.** 

At most of the farm-houses at wlHch we called, we no- 
ticed ample supplies of fire-wood, suitably prepared for 
the stoves and neatly corded, in the wood-houses or sheds, 
where it could readily be obtained without exposure to the 
weather. Upon inquiry, we found in most cases that the 
wood was cut sled length, and at the same time drawn 
fixim the wood-lot, in early winter. In March and itpril, 
before the hurry of spring's work came on, it was cut or 
sawed and split into suitable iMllets, and put under cover, 
where it became well seasoned before wanted for use. 
Many of this class of farmers had a two years' supply of 
fuel on hand, and they are enrolled in the same company 
with Farmer Thrifty. 

In some few instances we saw that fiumers had drawn 
up a good supply of wood during the sledding season, and 
not suitably prepared it for use ; it was thrown into a large 
pile, where it remained exposed to the weather firom early 
:<pring till late in autumn. There must be lads of econo- 
my in such a process, for all the wood lying on and near 
the surface of the ground, must become mouldy, lifeless, 
and water-soaked. Perhaps these farmers did the best 
they could in this case. We do not wish to judge them 
harshly, neither shall we turn them over to the "Slip* 

shod " class of farmers, but trust they will yet learn to do 
better fl:) they grown older. 

Occasionally we came in contact with well defined speci- 
mens of the Slipshod tribe of farmers. They put off get- 
ting up their wood so late into winter, and to them, the 
snow came so eariy and so unexpectedly deep, that they 
could not then think of jamming their oittle through the 
huge drifts ; so the winter, as usual, passed off without a 
wood-pile at the door, and the standing trees remained for 
future growth, uiu^^UTcd by the '* woodman's axe." But 
these families have made out to struggle along, as usual, 
with what old mils, boardtj, and other trasb the women- 
folks and children could pick up, aided somewhat by oo* 
casionally having a green, brushy-topped tree twitched 
from the pasture by the old ^eletou horse. By these 
aids they have obtained fuel, to raise steam enough to do 
the cooking and wa.'^hing aflcr a f^ishion. But the final 
result of all such shiftlessness, is to make smoky houseSi 
slipshod and scolding wives, late and half-cooked meabi 
saucy and unruly children, and the homes of all such any- 
thing but pleasant and happy. 
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Changing Pasture-Shade for Stock. 

In regard to cbangiag pastures of daiiy cowa, wc recent- 
ly copied (Co. Gent, Oct 20, ^59) the opinions of two ex- 
tensile New- York dairymen, ** that cows are more con- 
tented, and do betterthiough the season, when not changed 
from one field to another, unless from a day to a night 
pasture,^ or, in otlier words, that they do best to range at 
will during the day over the whole paistumge of tlie farm. 
Although we have seen other opinions and remarks on the 
subject since, (some of which we condense below) wc see 
no reason for modifying the opinion then expressed, that, 
** with a fully sufficient range this may be good policy, but 
we believe the grass will be more economically consumed, 
when occasional change of pastures is made." It may, too, 
be true of some variety of grass, and not of all. Clover, 
we are sure, and we think it is so with tunothy, cannot be 
emplo^d advantageously as pasture with constant feeding. 

We find in the OfUo Farmer some report of a discus- 
sion by the members of the Ohio State Ag. SSociety, at 
their recent annual meeting, on this and cognate sul^jects. 
A large majority of the graziers present thought that stock 
should not be changed from one pasture to another ; that 
if a farmer has one hundred acres of pasture, the division 
fences should be tlurown down. Mr. Seymour, of Ross, 
said cattle would fatten better confined to one pasture. 
J. H. Trimble, of Highland, preferred one pasture, witli- 
out cliange. Col. Spencer, of Geauga, said that for cheese 
there should be no clrnnge. It always diminishes the curd. 
Hr. Palmer, of the same county, thought a large range 
best W. U. Ladd, of Jefferson, pastures all his stock in 
one field. Mr. Jones, of Delaware, said that in a blue 
grass pasture^ a large range is best, but doubted about 
this in clover or timothy. 

For increasing the milk, Mr. Trimble thought changing 
pastures an advantage. Col. Messenger, of Marion, said 
frequent changes are be^t for millc, but would have no 
change for making beef. Col. Alsdorff, of X«icking, a 
grazier, keeping from forty to fifty head of cattle to feed, 
said part of his pastures were blue grass, and part of tim. 
othy and clover. He fed ofi" the bine grass first in the 
spring, and theu put his cattle on th^ timothy and clover 
when the latter begins to slioot He sold his fat cattle in 
June and saved his blue grass for fall pasture. 

The question of shade trees in pastures (first started by 
Hon. A B. Dickinson, Steuben Co., N. Y.,) was $\bo dis- 
cussed. Col. Kenrick, of Franklin, regarded shade trees 
in a pasture as anuisance — ^the cattle would lie under them 
until drawn out by hunger. Mr. Seymour concurred in 
this view, and added that cattle grazed in the sun make 
better and more solid fat, which weighs more, and stands 
driving better. Flies annoy cattle more in the shade than 
in the sun. Messrs. Trimble and Messenger would have 
no shade trees in cattle pastures. All thought them neces- 
sary for sheep. On the other hand, Mr. Palmer, of 
Geauga, and Col. Alsdorff, looked on shade as a benefit 
Mr. I^ggert, of Wayne, though admitting that more beef 
could be made in the sun than with shaide, would favor 
trees as more humane to animals. Thirteen head of cat- 
tle died by sunstroke in his vicinity last summer. Dr. 
Townshend said he believed in shade. The instincts of 
animals may be trusted, and should be supplied. Exercise 
diminishes the amount of butter, but increases the amount 
of cheese. 

Some other matters brought out, we shall report at 
another time. We shall be pleased to give the views 
of our readers on the above topics — ^and especially upon 
the best method of feeding off clover and timothy, where 
these are mainly depended upon for pasturage, aa in our 
grain-growing sections. 



Cheap an d Exc ellent Ink. 

We like ink that is as black as midnight, and glossy as a 
raven's wing. Bad ink is a decided nuisance. There is 
searcely anything more aodosirable than to receive a long 
letter with bad spelling and worse penmanship, on another 
man*8 business ; but the anooyaoee is greatly uggravated i^ 
written on dull blue paper with ink about the color of muddy 
water. 

Good ink may often be had by paying a good price for it, 
aay about fifty cents per qunrt; but after the manufacturer 
basj^ot up his reputation, he is tempted to sell a cheap and 
miserable article The best way is for all to make their own 
ink, and save at least one thousand per cent, as ink is com- 
monly sold at retail, between first cost and final price. But 
how shall we make it easily and cheaply 7 Thus : — Buy ex- 
tract q^logirood^ which may be had for throe cents an ounce, 
or cheaper by the quantity. Buy also, for tiiree cents, an 
ounce of bi-ckromate of potash. Do not make a mistake and 
get the simple chroiuate of potash. The former is orange red, 
the latter clear yellow. Now, take half an ounce of extract 
of logwood,and ten grains of bi-chromato of potnsh, and dis- 
solve them in a quart of hot rain water. 'When cold, pour it 
into a glass bottle, and leave it uncorked for a week or two. 
Exposure to the air is indispensable. The ink is then made ; 
and has oost five to ten minutes labor, and about three cents, 
besides the bottle. This ink is at first an intense steel blue, 
but becomes quite black. We have recently given this ink a 
fair trial, " and know whereof we affirm." So faras we know 
it is new. 

PRODUCTS OF GOOD OOWS. 

At the last exhibition of the Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden (Maes.) Ag. Society, nine milch cows were entered 
fur prizes. We condense, from the Transactions of the So- 
ciety, a portion of the statement fumi»hed by the owners of 
the cows, relative to their products. 

L A. J. Lincoln, Northampton. Cow supposed to be grade 
Durham. Calved about the middle of March — during month 
of May, 1869, was fed on cut hay and six quarts com meal 
and rye bran, equal parts, per day. She gave of milk dur- 
ing this month, 1 178i lbs., equal to 38 lbs. per day. Jane 
1st, she was turned out to pasture, and no extra feed given — 
and for the month of June gave 12204 lbs., equal to 40 2-3 
lbs. per day. For seven successive <hiys in June, vis., from 
lOth to 17tb, she gave 287 lbs., or 41 lbs. per day. For Uie 
month of July, she gave 1130 Ibs^ equal to 3€| lbs. per day. 
For three months ending July 31st, she gave 3628| lbs., 
equal to 38 1-3 Ibe. per day. Milk was sold, and no butter 
made. 

2. W. B. Hale, Northampton. Grade Durham cow, eight 
years old. Mr. H. bought her November 26, 1857, two weeks 
after calving. From this time till June 21, 1859, (when she 
again calved,) a period of 572 days, she gave 13,056 pounds 

3 ounces of uncommonly rich milk, an average daily for the 
whole time (including 24 days in which she was dry) of 22 
lbs. 13 OS., over nine beer quarts or eleven wine quarts. No 
butter wos made— milk sold. 

3. B. FItts, Northampton. Cow reven-eights Durham, 7 
years old. Calved Janunry 20, 1859. From 1st to the lOth 
June, she averaged 2U quarts milk per day, weighing 53 
lbs. Feed— the best of hii^ and 1 peck of roots per day. 

From the lOlh to the 20th of Sept, she averaged 35 lbs. 
per day— feed, poor pasture and 4 quarts ef shorts per day. 
From the 10th to the 20th of Sept, was made from her milk 
\lk lbs. of nice butter. 

4. Alfred Clapp, Huntington. Cow, half-blood Aldemey, 

4 years old. She gave, on oouimon pasture, from September 
21 to 28, an average of 23 lbs. of milk per day, which pro- 
duced an average of 1 lb. of butter to 15 lbs. of milk, under 
good circumstances, thus making U lbs. butter per day. 

5. T. E. £lliott, Southampton. Half-blood Hereford heifer, 
3 years old. She came in the first time June 6, 1858, when 
two years and six days old, her milk averaging from 28 to 
32| lbs. per day for ten months, and making 1 lb. of butter 
per day on an average. 
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Chilblain Ointment 
Messrs. Editors — I will give you a receipt for chilblains 
It is oapitnl, I can assure you, and has cured a great many 
persons, both on my own fiimi and on other farms : 
2 Quarts of Lard, 
1 Pint of Turpeutine, 
i Pound of Camphor. b. n. 
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A BABK£rr OF PLUUS. 
Ldcoubk'u Nun^cch. — Large, 
nemriy globalw, suture distinct, color 
greenish yellow, marbled, or with 
broiid attenuating stripca of jellon- 
iah orange and greenish yellow; 
sUlk three-fourths of an inch long, 
in a conflidenble cavity ; flesli i 
rntely firm, greenish yellow, i 
when full ripe, juicy, " good oi 
good;" adheres to the stune. Shooti 
aoiooth. Compares favorablj in qna- 
lily with Imperial Gb^. Tree avig- 
orous grower. 

NucTiKiMt. — Fruit large, nearly 
round, sometimei slightly appnmcb- 
ing oblong or orate, suture mode- 
rate; stem quiM sbort, in a deep 
wide carily; akin dull ridi parple, 
with conspicuouanisselapeeki; flesh 
dull brownish yellow, somewhat 
fibrous, juicy, with a (prighlly, mod- 
Bwhat acid flavor — "good" 
— adheres partially to the stone. 

Pond'b Sceduko, oflht Englitk. 
—Fruit of the largest Hze, exceeding- 
ly showy, onen two and a quarttr 
inches long and an iniA and seTni' 
eighths in diameter, oboiate and su- 
ture small, disUnct on ons side, ob- 
scure Ml the other, accwopanied on 
both sides by on ubecurs ridge ; stem 
} of ao inch long, in a small carity; 
tight red, flesh yellowish, some- 
what fibroua, adhering firmly to the 
•tone, Bub-acid, of modente flaxor, 
"good." Shoots smooth — ripens 
middle or latter part of 9 mo. (Sept.) 
The most snowy and brilliant of all 
plums — great grower and bearer — 
quality about equal to Tellow f^. 

PiTiRs' YiLLOH- Gi,at, — Lai^ 
nearly otsI, somewhat varying or ir- 
regular in form, stem { of an Inch 






rich, s 



la (or ltMa» Pnau. )— 

Size medium, oral, rather pointed It 
tl in a rather deep carily, the ends, suture soiaU but diatintt; 
I a little on one nde of the color dail parple with a li^t bjos 
uture distinct, diridltig the bloom; stalk an inch long, acaroalj 
slightly unequal portions; aunh at the insertion; fleah grMidA 
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yellow, juicy, sweet, " good," approachmg " very good," 
free from stone. 

Frimcb's Yellow Gaoe. — ^Well known, and an excel- 
lent variety. 

Purple Gaoe. — This excellent plum, under whose 
name a spurious sort has often been disseminated, is of 
full medium size, roundish, color, a dull rich purple, with 
russet dots and nettings ; stalk an inch long, cavity slight, 
flesh greenish yellow, fine grained, juiey, sweet, ^ very 
good," if not ^ best," possessing much of the excellence 
of the Green Gage. 

**Do Qood and Communicate." 

Some kind Mend occaisionally writes us to this effect : 
**' I had it in mind togive you a letter for publication the 
other day, but your coiuoaos seem always to be running 
over ; so I concluded to take some other time." 

It is a maxim almost too old to be quoted, that wliat 
may h€ done at any time is never done at all The object 
with which we now write, is to show how the proverb may 
be made to apply here, and to invite still more general 
(Uscuasion from our readers. 

L Precisely when we have the mos^ is the time when 

there is most to suggest additional correspondence. If tlie 

most pnctical reader we have — whether experienced with 

the. pen or not, would sit down the first convenient even- 

ug after Ids paper comes to hand, and take up any one 

article — if it seems to him wrong in its teachings, to com- 
bat them with hia own experience, and, if rigbt^ to sup- 
port them with additional fiicts — if, we say, some reader 
in every town and county would thus contribute something 
to the debate, upon whatever topic has chanced to interest 
him particularly — csn we easily estimate the laiige addi< 
tional mass of valuable facts which might aocumulate ? 

IL There ia no fear of overstocking our supplies — the 
beat will keep until any unusual pressure is over, and keep 
much better, we may add, for having been actually written, 
mailed, read, labeled and pigeon-holed in our desk, tlian 
it will M a mere tissue of unrecorded events and argu- 
ments, which the first busy day may dislodge from the 
writer's memory. 

IIL There ia another reason why when our columns are 
the fullest, we still have occasion to ask the voluntary 
oommunicationa of others. In tlie lai^er quantity obtain- 
ed, not only can greater selection and condensation be Ad- 
vantageously .employed ; but if we- overlook, amidst the 
pressure of our engagements, the propriety of inviting 
especial attention to subjects which are really most season- 
able and important, those to whom these topics chance to 
occur of themselves, cannot favor us more than by at once 
entering upon thdr consideration. More than all, in such 
cases as this, please do not wait for an occasion when no 
one else seems to be writing. 

IV, We do not go on to the suggestion of particular 
tlvftmes of dlseussion, because, as it appears to us, no num- 
ber of this Journal can be made the subject of careful 
perusal without conveying suggestions fuller and more 
abundant than we could catalogue licre. The true use of 
an Agricultural paper, as a contemporary lately remarked 
very justly — ^is not to dispense knowledge to a set of read- 
ers, who, " like young robins," are to open their mouths 
and take in all that is offered. On the contrary, in Ueui- 
ing ikent to think^ the very fimt thing about which they 
should call both discretion and experience into exercise, is 
this, " How far is what I read suited to my own circum- 
stances ?" And if they conclude in so doing, that the pro- 
cess of thought might advantageously be put into black 
and white, and result in the benefit of others, all we ask 
is that while the thoughts and facts are fresh in the mind, 
they may be at once written down, and sent to us to be 
set afloat in this fountain of ours, whose waters, gathered 
from so many sources, are again distributed into channels 
itiU much wider and more diverse. 



Y. Having thus briefly called attention to several points, 
on which much more perhaps might be profitably addded, 
it only remains to express our acknowledgments for the 
many favors already received since the New Year opened, 
and, in doing so, to remind our readers once again, that as 
their circle enlarges with each recurring year, the discus- 
sions to which they contribute are ever gathering in inte- 
rest and importance. That each successive number we is- 
sue ^^ should bear within itself the evidence that it is the pro- 
duct of the prolonged labor and careful thought of hard- 
working American fi&rmers, scattered through every State 
and Territory of the country," we have already stated to 
be an oi:>jecC which we keep constantly in view ; and vo 
hope that in the one cause of a common Agricultural im- 
provement, if in no other, we can all unite cheerfully and 
heartily, whatever may bo the district in which we live. 
■ ■ ■ ■■ • • • 

MAKINQ PORK-WINTERINO PlOa 



Mr. Taggert, of Wayne Co., 0., said, at the recent State 
Society discussions, as reported in the 0. Farmer, that he 
was now engaged in raising pork — that he puts com worth 
40 cents into pork worth $5, and makes money. He is 
not in favor of keeping hogs long to make them weigh 300 
pounds — would have such as mature early. In May rings 
b^ P*g*t it&d turns them into a clover field, giving them a 
little com. In September, when the com begins to harden, 
cuts up corn and throws to them three times a day — ^thinks 
there is more value then, in the com and stalk, than afier- 
wardtL One bushel of com in September will fatten hogs 
noore than one and a h^f bushels in December. He kilk 
his pork the middle of November. 

Mr. T. says that he saves one-third of the feed in winter 
by providing a sleeping and dining room for his hogs, both 
warm and' clean. He would not crowd with feed — gives 
them corn meal scalded/ We think the importance of 

comfortable pens can scarcely be overestimated. 

■■ ■ ■■ • ♦ • 

" Jennie *' wishes to know how to make " Ice Cream " and 

*' Frosting." If she will try the following reoeipes I think 

she will like them : 

Ice Cream. 

Put 2 quarts of milk on the fire and seahl, adding 4 sheets 
nf iflinghiM broken in small pieces— aleo 1 tablespoonfol of 
flour blended with a little cold milk, when the isinglass is dis- 
solved—strain right on to 3 Qvps of sugar— flavor to taste-^ 
add 2 quarts of sweet cream, and freeze. 

If " Jennie '* livee where milk and cream are 'plenty, I 
would ask her to try the above. I have used <»e of " Mas- 
ser's Five Minute Freesers," for the last two yean, and think 
tbey are the best in use. 

8oyer*s Royal loing. 

Is the best I know of. Have ready one pound of fine white 
sugar— put it in a ba^ln with the white of 3 eggs — beat well 
together with a wooden spoon, until it hangs in flakes. The 
juice of half a lemon, or a few drops of the extract, will flavor 
it nicely. 

Table JeUy. 

Bight sheets of isinglMS— 6 tumblers of water— 1} pounds 
of sugar — 2 sticks of cinnamon— same of roaoe — 3 lemons cni 
ia slices and the seeds taken out— the whites of 3 eggs well 
beaten. Let it all soak half an hour ; then boil hard for tea 
minutes, and strain through a hair sieve into moulds. 

An Old SuiacnisBB. 



Oerminatioxi of Seeda. 

Loudon gives the following table — ^firom which it would 

appear that the grasses are most rapid in germination ; then 

perliaps cruciforai plants; then l^uminous; then labiate; 

then umbelliferous; and lastly rosaceous; although there 

are many exceptions to this order. 

Wheat millet. 1 day Orache, 8 dayn 

Spinach, Beans, muatard, 8 " Purdane, 9 ** 

lettuce* 4 " Cabbage, 10 " 

Melon, cucumber, creaa,. 6 Pardey. 40 ** 

Radtoh, beet) 6 " AlBond, cheatnut, peach, 1 year. 

Bariey. 7 ** Roaa, Hawlhoni, flDMnt, S ** 
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[Reported for the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Fruit Grower's Society of Western New- York. 

The winter meeting, held at Rochester on the 4th and 
6th of the present month, was as usual largely attended, a 
large porUon of the counties west of Syracuse being rep- 
resented. The exhibition of fruit was excellent, contain- 
ing several large collections of apples, but the most re- 
markable part of the exhibition was the superb display of 
winter peart, embracing more than fifty vaiieties, filling 
as many dishes, and most of them specimens of admirable 
growth, all from Ellwanger it Barry. 

Macnsaloiis on Fruits and FriUt Culture* 

The first question taken up was, " Is the dwarf pear a 
humbug?** A. Finney, of Clarkson, had cultivated^it with 
great success, and especially the Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
which had outbome all other sorts. W. P. Townsend, of 
Lockport, believed, from 26 years experience, that this sort 
would bear three times as much as any other pear — he would 
plant dwarfs rather than standards, placing them near to- 
gether — and would cultivate the tehole mrfact^ and keep 
it thoroughly stirred, as often as at least once in two weeks. 
The best sorts as dwarfs he thought were, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Virgalieu, Angouleme, Beurre Did, Winkfield, 
and for summer, the Doyenne d^Eta. The Flemish Beauty 
was also a fine grower. G. L. Hoag, of Lockport, found 
the Flemish Beauty to grow better than any otlier sort, 
after it became once established. Prof. Coppock, of Buf- 
falo, differed on one point — he thought the Vicar of Wink- 
field would bear twice as much as any other sort. 

G. Ellwanger, of Rochester, named the following sorts 
as never succeeding on the quince, namely, Bosc, Autumn 
Paradise, Sheldon, and Dix. There are several others that 
succeed imperfectly. But all the fruity borne on dwarf 
■trees, is invariably finer than when grown on pear 
stocks. H. T. Brooks thought that they were not the 
sort to send out among farmere, for no sort should be 
recommended to them but such as would bear ** grief" 
well, for they would not take care of them, and altliough 
he would set at the feet of the Rochester nurserymen, yet 
he would presume to advise them, in making up lists for 
farmers, to put in very few dwarf pears. W. B. Smith, of 
Syracuse, replied by suggesting the same cautions course 
in relation to recommending improved breeds of cattle to 
farmers. S. H. Ainsworth said he had formerly spoken 
and written against dwarf peaft — ^but he had found that 
some sorts bore more heavily, as well as better fruit, on 
quince. He had two old trees of Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
one a dwarf, and the other a standard ; the fruit on the 
former was always double in size, and of superior quality. 
With other sorts the difference was less obvious. The Vi- 
car of Winkfield was fine and valuable on quince — on pear 
" worth nothing.'* The whole secret in raisiug dwarfs, is first 
to get the right sorts (which are few,) and then ^ve thorough 
cultivation. The trees must be properly prunea, and cultiva- 
ted broadcMty as often as once a week — of course by horse 
power. With this treatment, success will be certain. 
He had failed at first by using bad stock — on the com- 
mon quince, they soon fidled — seedlings from the common 
quince were perfectly worthless. The Angers quince was 
tiie only sort that he had succeeded with. In answer to a 
question, he said he erred in sending his pears to Boston 
market, where he received but ten dollars per barrel, while 
ihey sold freely at all times at New- York, for at least fif- 
teen dollars per barrel. He finds the Winter Nelis to crack 
Iradly by the side of Virgalleus that never crack with him. 
6. Ellwanger thought the Fontenay stock better than the 
Angers — the latter, indeed, grows faster at first, but the 
Fontenay afterwards expands and makes a better union 
with the pear. He said he had never found the Angou- 
leme of any value on the pear — which remark was con« 
firmed by S. H. Ainsworth. T. G. Yeomans stated that it 
is important to have \oell grown specimens of the Angou- 
leme — that first and second size are generally excellent in 
quality, but small ones never but only as good to eat as a 



raw jpotato. A. Pinney had never found any good, bat 
fully grown ones. 

T.. G. Yeomans stated that he had 140 trees of the An- 
gouleme on one-third of an acre — they yielded about 80 
barrels — of these, five barrels were blown off by wind, 
and were sold from six to eighteen dollars per barreL 
But the best six barrels sold for one hundred andfifty-tix 
dollars, or $26 per barrel. The whole third acre yielded 
him five hundred dollars. The trees are planted ten feet 
i^rt, cultivated by horses, at mudi less expense than cul- 
tivating potatoes. The best barrel was filled with 166 
pears. He has already had applications for his next year's 
crop. The barrels hold two and a half bushels. He 
places the pears in carefully, tUl the weight of one person 
is required to press them enough to place the head in, 
after having covered them at the top with cotton batting. 
G. Ellwanger stated that the fruit of the Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, he had sent to market at New- York, sold from 
sixteen to twenty dollars per barrel — and from the experi- 
ments already made, he thought that eight or ten year 
trees, with good cultivation, would safely yield on an ave- 
rage per annum, at the rate of over a thousand dollars per 
acre — and that this variety would produce at least twice as 
much money from the same land as any other sort. 



Culture •! tWte Grape* 

H. N. Langworthy remarked that of the amount of fruit 
sent to market, the Isabella had greatly exceeded all otbos 
— ^he alluded to the importance of quidcly testing the 
many new sorts, and inquired in relation to the practica- 
bility of doing this by grafting. 0. P. Bissell said that 
grafting was difficult, but he recommended more attention 
to inarching for this purpose. He thought that vines 
propagated in pots, (which some other meml>ers thought 
tardy in bearing,) would soon furnish clustera of fruit — 
he had had them the second year — and C. L. Hoag stated 
similar results. G. Ellwanger mid that he Imd found no 
difficulty wliatever in grafting, doing the work in winter 
within doors by the cleft-grafting mode — and they gene- 
rally bear the second y^u*. He had known them to grow 
20 or 30 feet the same year. S. H. Ainsworth had sue- 
cessfully practiced grafting by taking up early in spring 
two-year rpots, a.)d they had grown 30 feet the same year. 
Strong ligatures were required. When set out, the place 
of union must be below the surface of the soil. L. B. 
Langworthy said he had found no difficulty in grafting a 
vine, even as large as one*s arm, provided the grafts were 
kept cold and dormant, Ull after the leaves were expanded, 
and then cleft-grafting in the usual way, taking care to 
cover the work three or four inches below the surface of 
the soil. 

Comparative Profits on Fruits. 

The comparative merits of applee, peart and tmait 
fruitt, for market, by skillful cultivators, occcupied a con- 
siderable share of attention. B. Barry said the proper es- 
timate of their merits would depend greatly on circum- 
stances. Near a city, small fruits would doubtless be most 
profitable. For* distant marketing, by barrelling up the 
fruit, larger and longer keeping fruits will be best. In some 
places the soil may be best for peart — in another peach- 
et may be most remunerative — in others again, apples may 
be best. Apples, if good, always have a ready sale. In 
Niagara county, the estimated amount sold was half a 
million of dollars worth. Where the soil is right, pears 
promise the highest profit — ^notwithstanding that terrible 
malady th^ fire blight, and the various accidents to which 
this tree is peculiarly liable. He thought the pear prom- 
ised higher remuneration to skillful cultivators on proper 
soils, than anything else. For farmers the apple promises 
best. Some who had but four or five acres of good orchard, 
of the best winter apples, had realized more from this 
small area, than from all the rest of their farms. The crop 
fails less frequently than some of the most common fimn 
crops — ^and from the fact that in lai*ge portions of the coun- 
try elsewhere good apples could not he raised, he thought 
the market would not be soon overstocked. In answer to 
a question, he said the pear was a more cci-tain crop than 
the applc'^lndeed it bore every year without exception — 
and by keeping a quantity of trees on hand to replace loss- 
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«8 by the fire-blight^ he does not apprehend much trouble 
under good management of this tree. 

W. r. Townsend of Lockport, said he bad Baldwih ap- 
ple trees ten yeare planted, that yielded seven barrt^ls of 
fruit at a crop. Pears had never yielded so great a crop, 
but a greater value in market He would never set out 
fltandud pear trees for profit, but always dwarfs. W. B. 
Smith of Syracuse, was satisfied that for the first ten years, 
from an equal area, more fruit could be raised from pear 
trees than from apples, and alluded to the constantly in- 
creasing price of market pears. In answer to a question, 
he said that pears could be raised for a dollar a bushel, if 
apples oould be. 

H,T. Brooks of Wyoming eounty, strongly recommen- 
ded the apple for cultivation by farmers. A neighbor had 
three Baldwin trees that produced six to eight barrels each, 
and beii\g very fine, sold them at three dollars per barrel. 
He was confident that one acre of good orchard would 
yield more than a,ny ten acres with grain crops. 

8. H. Ainsworth stated one prominent advantage pos- 
sessed by the pear. Tlie trees, if properly cultivated, never 
failed in a single year of producing good crops; while tlie 
apple does not afford a good crop only about one-third of 
the seasons. He was strongly in favor of ttandard pears 
— ^had found the young trees oik an average, to. bear a 
bushel of fruit sooner tbm apple trees set out at the same 
time. And as there might bo 160 trees per acre, and the 
crop moi-e certain, they were vastly more profitable. They 
need, of course, good cultivation — but this need not C08t 
00 much as the yearly cultivation of grain. 

On the subject of the marketing of pears. P. Barry re- 
marked that in offering winter pears for sale, more Uian 
triple the price might be obtained by the grower attending 
to the proper ripening, and forwarding'them to tlie dealera 
a hm days before fuU maturity. Doubtless when they be- 
come more abundant, houses would be fitted up in the 
cities where this could be done on a large scale, with great 
perfection. 

Bemrlnc Tean of tlie Peacla. 

T. G, Tebmans of Walworth, Wayne Co., a very suc- 
cessful cultivator of tlie peach, Itad known but two entii-e 
fiulures of the crop in SO years, and only two or three par- 
tial failures. He tliought tlie great and first requisite was 
to have the ground ctry. He seldom prunes until Uiey 
have borne a crop. He then takes a saw or pruning shears, 
and cuts all the longer brancbea, which greatly invigorates 
the rest, and increases the value and quality of the crop. 
ilve minutes at each tree is enough. It is done eariy in 
spring. Cutting off yearly only a portion of the previous 
summer'a growth he has found too troublesome and la- 
borious. 

W. P. Townsend of Lodcport, said, along the borders 
of Lake Ontario was the best locality — he had known the 
thermometer to be six below zero at Loekport, and seven 
above at the lake at the same time. 

The President (B. Hodge,) stated that under ordinary 
circumstances, when the thermometer sinks lower than 12° 
below zero, the crop is destroyed ; bu^ there are excep- 
tions, varying with the condition of the tree and the sub- 
sequent weauier. Sometimes the temperature had sunk 
to 16® or even 18® below zero, and had left a partial crop. 

Several members urged tiie importance of shortening 
back the branches, not by cutting the yearly growth, but 
occasionally the laiger limbs — ^not at the center of the tree, 
but out nearer the extremitiesL 

Preptariaff Orouiid for Oveliarda* 

Deep loosening of the earth with the subsoil plow or 
douUe Michigan was generally recommended. When the 
aubsoil is fertite, the use of the double Michigan, which 
throws the bottom of the furrow to the top, was regarded 
best— -otherwise tlie common subsoil plow is to be prefer- 
red, leaving the subsoil loosened at the bottom. T. 6. 
Yeomaas considered draining of first importance — ^much 
land that is generally regard^ as not requiring it, ho had 
found greatiy improved. In some cases, it had proved 
proAtable to lay the tile once in ev^ry 20 feet In un- 
dniaed soil, he had found the small roots of the trees to 



extend downwards but a few inches ; but in well drained 
land, the roots had gone down to the full depth of the 
drains. He had never found the feared evil of roots chok- 
ing the tile. 

P. Barry said that the result of his experiments proved 
that scarcely any ground could be found that did not need 
draining. He would tile-drain all land for orchards — next 
plow deep, — as deep as practicable, and follow in the fur- 
row with a four-horse subsoil plow. He would not plant 
trees near the drains, but intermediate between them, and 
then Uie downward roots would not choke them. He dis* 
Gouraged the use of manure at the time of planting- 
stating that thousands of trees were yearly killed by plac- 
ing fresh manure near the roots. The manure will be 
more useful applied to the surface and worked in, some 
years aflcrwards. During the summer, the best mulching 
is to keep the soil constantiy mellow, and in winter old 
straw Or manure. Workhig manure into the surface of 
heavy or clayey soils; served to keep it loose and moist. 

T. 0. Yeomans stated that the proper distance for plant- 
ing apple trees in orchards is about 40 feet, especially if 
the land is ridi and deeply plowed. If only two rods apart, 
the branches will touch each other. He thought that the 
extremes should be avoided of low heads and very high 
ones. Some trees of Baldwin and R. I. Greening, if trim- 
med six feet high, when heavily loaded would have branches 
neariy touching the ground. [Would it not be best in 
pruning, to remove those low brancheSf and leave such 
only as have a more ascending position. — £!ds.'\ These 
sorts he would train to much higher heads than the Northern 
Spy, which is very upright in form. P. Barry differed 
from his friend Yeomans, and would prefer low heads to 
trees. The severe winters and hot summers seem to re- 
quire Uie protection which low heads afford ; and the ob- 
jection that such trees impede cultivation, he answered by 
saying that they did not require cultivation very near the 
tree when the ground is shaded by them, the roots extend- 
ing a long distance beyond this limit 

The subject of the mode of digging trees from the nursery 
now attracted considerable attention ; and in answer to a 
question, *^ if it is ever pardonable in nurserymen to muti- 
late the roots,^ a member said he would not like to say it 
i.H '* unpardonable," but if he did, he would be only tellinff 
the truth — ^for *' if there is any sin that nurserymen wiU 
have to answer for in this world and the next, it is the re* 
morseless mutilation of the roots of trees.** 

Proper Age ffor Setting oat Yoviiff Trees. 

The president, (B. Hodge,) said he was once a pursery- 
man, and when he recommended to purchasers small and 
young trees, they thought it was because he was interested 
in .selling thcin. He Imd now ceased to be a nurseryman, 
and had planted orchards largely, and was only confirmed 
in his previous opinion. He would greatiy prefer an apple 
tree only five or six feet high to any larger, — ^would never 
set out a clieriT tree over two years of age, and preferred 
a dwarf pear of the same age. He cited instances where 
large and small trees were set out side by side some years 
since : the latter were now much the finest Judge Lang- 
worthy had witnessed the same result& 

Tlie Borer* 

0. Chapin of Bloomfield, had been much annoyed by 
this insect, but had succeeded after losing many trees, in 
clearing his orchard, by employing a man to examine his 
trees twice a year, in May or June, and in September. 
The second year but few could be found, and one man 
would then go over twenty acres of orchard in a day. He 
used a jack-knife and a flexible wire to destroy them by 
punching in the hole. He cleared his peach trees in the 
same way, the knife only being required. 

Many other interesting facts were stated during the dis- 
cussions, of which our limits preclude the statement, and 
the Society voted to hold its next or summer meeting at 

Buffalo. 

• • • 

It has been computed that there are eight hundred mil- 
lions in gold and jewels at the bottom of the sea on the 
rout between England and India. 
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A^EICEBTER BHEEP-L»to tiB property of 
Ur. WiNM* liH found the Leicester Sbeep eo wcU suited 
to feeding piupcats, tiM be b» been improiing uid en- 
larging hij flock Irom Tear to jeu, *nd uide fnrn tbe 
breeding inimab, is this wipter engaged in fattening OTer 
iOO far the butcber. He began by purchasing the en^re 
flock of Mr. Shaw of Talbot St., C. W., from which he 
selected tbe best females and put with thum a ram obtain- 
ed from Himgerfenl, Brodie b ConTerae, of JeSeiBon Co. 
His next croa was obtained bj means of a ram from the 
flock of Mr. John Stewart, Sr, of Orford, C. W., wbohas 
been engaged tor 1 7 years as a breeder of Ijcicestcra, and 
been quite successful as a prize-talter wherever be has 



Jnrlan Winna. Bethleliem, Albsnjr Oo^ N. T 
^wn. Tbe next addition to Hr. Winne's flock wat the 
purchase fiom Patrick, Brodie k Hongerford, of a ram and 
two ewes bred Inan their importation of 18&6 or 18II7, 
and, laiilly, his first choice out of IS jearling rama hreil 
bj Ur. John Snell oT Brampton, C. W. The last named 
animal took tbe first prize at tbe State Fair last October in 
this dt;. His weigbtat about IT mootlM old, was iSt lb& 
The engraTing in executed from a ^otograph, and rcprs- 
senls the thtee ewes and a lamb purchased from Mr. 
WiNNE a Few weeks since, by Ur. Edward raisBii o( 
Califoniia, where they will doubtless be of good sarrke 
and give ample satisIWctioD. 



Fitting Soil for Grain— HarrowH, fco. 



s!'*! It adllHUeW roll land gcmnlliilfailittlUiuiwcU BltbatRwo 
4. WUUiic ■■SiHKl" hsrTow nilMHtirhlrhliubfeflBlDWfdlnll)* 
Ul u •ill 41 the ileel iDoUi cuHlriUH- P C. B, D. Umnlake, Wis. 

The best itniilement for pulTcring in spring, land plowed 
in fall, depends upon thecondition of the soil, MtluhiJt 
has been plowed in autumn, leaving a dean surface, the 
gang-plow is best, especially if the land is heavy, and haa 
become much hardened by tying unstirred so long. It 
will break up and pulveriie the surface three or four inches 
down, mudi more efficientl; than Shares' harrow, and more 
•ompletely than the steel tooth cultivator. But on inverted 
sod, the gang-plow or cultivator will be apt lo bear up 
much ttr tbe sod, and here Shares' harrow will be far the 
best. This is espeiiolly tbe cue if tbe sod has been 
lapped, Sharea' harrow never teap up the sod, but 
presses it down. If plowed very deep, aiid the sod bud 
flat, the gang plow mulri perhaps do well alter the sod 
bad settled all wiutcr. 

On heavy or dayey sOila, that were plowed in autumn, 
the surface has usually become- hardened so much by 
spnng, that Sliares' harrow is hardly eflScient enough ; ] 
4>ut on spring-plowed sod, or on lighter s(h1s, it is an ad- : 
mirable pulveriier. On the other hand, there is scanxly 
any soil too hard for tlie gang-plow, if there are no weeds 
or vegetable growth upon he surface. 

In order to use the drill to liest advantage, tlie land 
should be previously harrowed. It is not neccssajy to roll 
it, unless the soil should be very dry, and it is desired to 
have a amootfa sur&ce. 

POTXTOM *FB RuTi Bioxs.— Hr. H. G. Patten, Do- 
qiiesne Farm, Butler county. Pa., informs the Cnunlry Gen- 
iltman, that he raised tlie post season on seven square 
rods of ground, thirty bushels of potatoes and twelve and 
a half bmhels of rata bagaa, the lallcr being planted where 
the potatoes failed to come up; also, that on one-eevcntb 
of an acre be raised one hundred and ten bu&hets ruta 
bagaa, some of them weighing four to six pounds each. 



The Large or Paa Tloe Qover, 
A coirespondent of the Citnlry Otntleman, (TS". JL 
Kins, of Cayuga eoonly, K. Y.,) uilcr alluding to the par- 
tial failure of the gnu crop Uie past season, thus aBudas 
to this clover : 

" Farmers who seeded with the larger kind of dorer, 
were exceedingly well {laid. The seaann was rerj fa»«r. 
able fur this variety. It standi an early droutii bettcrtbao 
any kind of gras. The Smaller kind was ready to est 
when the larger was green and growing finely. It thus re- 
ceived (he benefits of the July rains, and got a fine growth. 
From a lot of live acres we cut (his season IS Ions of as 
fine liay as a person could wish for. The lot was what ii 
termed Lake land, of a clayey soil. If we had sown tbe 
smaller kind instead, wc would probably have got about S 
tons. The greatest objection which farmers have M thii 
clover, is its aptness to grow too laige, and then fall be- 
fore fit to cut This I tliink can be remedied by incrcn- 
ing the quantity of seed; it iri|| tben grow thick on tbe 
ground, and will not grow no tall, and therefon wit] not be 
so apt to fall. Ourstook eat it verr readily. To my mind 
It would be just tlic tiling to raise for die purpose of plow- 
ing under." 

I notice an inquiry about Peavine dorer by J. A Law- 
ton. I am of opinion that it is tiie variety known here m 
the German dover. It is sown largely in this county oo 
the thin lands, with timothy. It is too large a growth for 
our limc:itene lands, and it grows too long and falls down, 
. and is very liard to mow, but it produces double the quan- 
tity of hay. Long and rough as it is, it is eaten dean t? 
rattle and horses, and is easily cured, as it is made after 
grain cutline ; and for pasture exceeds the smaller variety, 
as cattle will grace on it when loose, whve both kinds are 
sown in the same field. The seed can be had at our ware- 
houses. If any of my brother farmers wish I will attend 
to having it forwarded to them if applieation be nuulesoon. 
W. H. WoopnC Mi. Jfim illt, CtaaierlaHtl Co., Pa. 

Stock Sales.— We learn that James O. SuJtLnoN, Esq., 
of White Spring Farm, near Geneva, has recently sold a 
fine red and white bull calf, to Ur. Fbakilln Fxv, of 
Brorton, Chautauqua Co., said to be a very promising aai- 
mal— out of "Chriatabel," by "The Duke of Gloster." 
(11332,) and we hope it will be of great service to tbt 
stoclt in that aection of the State. 



J 
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PLAN OF A HOUSE. 

Eds. Co. Gkht. — Enclosed I ecnd jou > pUn of mj 
house, which I baTC Just completed. You ore at libert}* 
to publish tiie Bome. The onl]' raeriU it bos, are that it ia 
coDTenient and cotnrortable, and the plan niaj be of aer- 
vics to Bome of four lubHCribets iriio have lo build as J 
did, by piece meal. The first pnrt, consiHtingor a parlor, 
Ac. (a ftorf and a hair,) irsa built some yetjt ago, the 
kitchen afterwards added, and now the wing, consisting of 
bed-room, Ac. The up-Bl»irs is divided into two bed-rooma 
and closeta. The ground plan will apeali far Itself. The 
dairy is sunk about two feet, and has a bricli floor. Tlie 
house is kept warm by three biotcs. -A. Fhikcih. 




if Hwn Id Udlnon PiA. 
This is a good and conTeuieut plan — but would be im- 
proTed for moat oecupaats, if the pantrv immediately in 
the rear of the hall «ei« remoTcd, and (he hall and librar 
17 made to occupy the whole, as there are already two oth- 
er pantries, Thia alleiaiion wonid also allow a longerand 
carier flight of itepsi ^e stairs are now (00 short and 
steep. This bouse ha« more eiteritHr wall than a more 
square and compact building ; but aoch a fotm is necessa- 
lily the result of repeated additions — wliich many occu- 
pants find it necessary to make. Such a foiin is better 
alio, for ligbtioE and Teatilation. 



PLAN OF A CORN BAIIN. 

IftSEits. L. TuciiB b SoM — I have loDg been a re 
of Thk CciTiTiTOH, aa I miB raiaed on a farm, ahd 
Ing my minority I geaeimlly read it aa regularly £s itcj 
and many are the useful hinla I hare gleaned from ilj 
goa. In the spring of Ifittfi, 1 hegan to work for m 
Oa thia (Vm, >nd 1 Iwve no desire ever to change my 
idence. The Improvementa I make, 1 intend to use 
eiuoy — hence 1 endearor (o erect permanent iKiildinge 
wtJtr draiat, mMwilhslanding the assertions of so i 
Out " ditditng does not pay." 



I b»e been building a eom-houit, (the plan entirely my 
own,) and herewith is the plan. If you think favoiabty of 
it, use it as you think best. The only objection I have to 
it, is its eoMt, but I think that is more than repnid by can. 

It stands on the ade of a hltl, on a foundation six and s 
half feet hi^, the HotH' lo which is paved, and in thie 
room, diTided into lhi«e pens, I tat my bogs, 




isBi^iM 



Lower Flogr. Upper Floor. 

The frame is 20 by 40 feet, with posts 14 feet high, snd 
thete are fira benla, making aleepers and Jotats 1 It. long. 
I drive into It from the top of the hilt, so that I unload 
my corn on the upper floor, (the floor with the beams ;) 
thia mnhn but little labor to put away the com, as thie 
ciibs eil«nd the whole length, and from ulls to rafters, and 
it is a saving of room, fa the space between tlie cribs on 
the lower Boor gives me three liug* bins, be«dea threshing 
floor. The binsare filled through tnp-doors iu the upper 
floor. The cribs are made by bolting Muds Co the joists, 
and the bins arc made by nailing boards to other studs, 
thus leating mx or eight indies between cribaand Una, for 
the circulation of the air and caL<i, the plank of the upper 
floor being even widi the joists, and nol fitted lo theatuds. 

At a short distance the building looks as if il were el^ 
boarded, the slats being put on horiiontally, being first 
beveled an inch on each edge, and then placed half an 
inch apart, so each bps the other a half inch, it coat 
about t-tOO, including pninling, Ac^ 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. OlOROI BtKNU. 



KEEP AN ACCOU NT W ITH TOUR FARU 

Messrs. Ens. — Every evening dunng 'the past "work- 
ing season," I have " posted up " a record of the labors 
of the day, giving my best estimate of their money ralue 
to each item of work, and to every thing used on the fann. 
As each crop was committed to the earth, I gave it an ap- 
propriate heading and traiieferrt^d to its page in my book, 
llie itoms of labor, seed, manure, Ac, belonging thereto, 
and unce harvest liavo "dosed the account" with the 
several crops, or brought them so tliat I can see very near- 
ly their cost and value. I find thia a very uonvetiient as 
well as economical coune of procedure. In any other 
business it would be a waste of words lo argue iu Its favor, 
for men seldom engage in other operations, even of trifling 
extent, witliout keepmg aa account of outgo and income. 
Why eliould not the farmer do so * There is no good rea- 
son, and the amount of time and thought it requires can- 
not be better employed in furthering the success of the 
enterprise in whidi he lias engaged. 

No particular system of accounts would suit all mind* 
and circumstances, so I will not ofler mine, at least sa long 
as 1 sec so many chances of systemstidng and improving 
it. But I would urge every tanner to keep an aec^|Bot 
with his tknn, so as to be able at the cloee of the,s«tson 
to " strike the balance," showing, not by fuesB-so|^, but *' 
in pounds uid bualiets, and dollars and cents^ t^ profit or 
icm at the business of the yei#. One cannot tell how he 
stands with the world, (lOW his plans have resulted, or how 
each crop and aiiimoWias repaid the outlajriof production, 
without such Mcount, with any accu^y or iMti\. Ha 
may be losing his labor and money on lj)at to Ithieh hS 
chief attention is devoted, wshiie a good profit is returned 
on some minor product, which he thinks of little conse- 
quence. A statement of capital invested, with the ex- 
penses of growth and culture, uid the receipts or return 
Irom the products, would at onoe decide the true policy 
of the bimer — his profits andloases, and Irom whence they 

No one who has not pursued this course has any ideat^ 
[ta importance. Kow is a bvorable time to comnwnoe It, 
and I can assure those who will give fiirra acoounl* a 
thorough trial, that " the figures" will furnish them many 
a valuable lesson, and ^ve many a hint by which they eui 
make or save in after years, liicy will serve as aharp r«- 
mindera of the folly of attempting too much, or of leav- 
ing the finishing tonch undone, and show you ftnm what 
arose the comfortable satislaclion of pocketing the pro&la 
of your well-ordered labors, s. m. 
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FIELI) CULTU RE O F THE ONION. 

An Ohio correspondent of the Country Gentleman and 
Cultivator^ having miked for a ** good article^ on the cul- 
ture of the onion, we applied to the Hon. John. W. Peoc- 
roR of Essex couiity, Mass., who Itas kindly furnished us 
the following, which we think answers our correspondent's 
requirements : 

Hkssrs. Tucker k Son — ^I am roost happy to appropri' 
ate a pai-t of this memorable day, in answering your in- 
quiries about the culture of the Ok ion. 

You are right in supposing this culture to be extensive- 
ly carried on in this vicinity. Until within the last three 
years, there have been no crops grown that paid so well, 
and even the last year, there were'many acres that came 
within my observation, that yielded a net product of one 
hundred dollars and more. This, when it is considered 
that a laboring man, with the aid of his own family, boys 
and girls, can conveniently take care of five acres and 
more, will prove this to be no mean business, although the 
odor thereof may not be of the most agreeable character. 

Success in this culture demands the most persevering 
industry and watchful care. No lazy man can succeed in 
iL Any land that will yield a good, crop of hidian com 
— say fifty busliels to the acre — can be made to pi^uce 
onions. There arc several points in the culture essential 
to be regarded. 

1. The soil must be thoroughly prepared. Nothing less 
than the best of garden culture will fit it for growing the 
onion. Although the plant matures chiefly on the surface, 
still its delicate fibres penetrate to the depth of a foot or 
more, in search of sustenance and moisture ; and therefore 
every facility to aid their ready penetration should be af- 
forded — not only aid to penetrate, but vigilance to preserx'e 
from harm. Nothing can be more injunous to the growth 
of the onion, than the rude fracture of these fibres. 
Hence weeds should have no place on onion grounds. I 
have frequently known a loss of full half the crop by suf- 
fering them to remdn a week too long without eradicating 
the weeds. When the injury is once done, it cannot be 
repaired. The delicate sensitiveness of .the onion admits 
no atonement for a wanton injury. 

A good crop may not be expected without unremitted 
vigilance and care. Care from the beginning to the end — 
care in the preparation of the ground^ — care in the selec- 
tion and growing of the seeds — care in depositing — care in 
eradicating the weeds — care in securing the crop, and care 
in taking it to the market, under circumstances the most 
favorable. 

First and foremost, it is necessary to be vigilant in plant- 
ing the seed early. Those who are up and aoififf^ are sure 
to find their reward in growing the onion. There are so 
many embarrassments in the way of their successful 

frowth, in this cold and changeable climate, that no fair 
ay after April tsommences, should be .permitted to pass 
without something being done on the field for onions, either 
in fitting the ground, fining the manure, or in distributing 
it upon the surface, so that it will not be in the way of the 
even distribution of the seed. The seed is distributed by 
machines, m rows fourteen inches apart, as fltratght as they 
can be made, to facilitate the safe movement of the onion 
weeder, which passes between the rows so guaged as to cut 
the weeds without disturbing the plants. Whatever weeds 
remain uncut, are carefully removed by the fingers of boys 
or girls, who pass on their knees between the rows. No 
one who is afraid of soiling their knees or their fingers, 
need engage in the culture of the onion. Nothing shoi-t 
of a close embrace will command the sympathy or affec- 
tion of this plant. 

I have spoken of thorough manuring, and rarely have I 
known a crop to be injured by a too free application of 
manure. Ordinarily, tiXy tight or /«n cords of good, well 
fined manure, is applied annually to each acre, and such 
application I have known successively for twenty years. 
Unlike most other crops, the onion continues to grow well 
after itself for many years in sucoession. "I know no limit 
in this respect. 
Any good manure is good for oniAB. None better than 



that made in the barn-yard, where stock is generously fed, 
and where the shovel is faithfully used in fining it. Fin« 
ing of tlie manure and pulverization of the soil are easen* 
tial prerequisites to the growing of the onion. 

So much for the growing. There is more to be said 
about the harvestiug and marketing, which can better be 
done on another occasion. J. W. Proctor. Dec. 22. 
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RAISING TH ORNS FROM SEED. 

I observe in the Co. Gent., an inquiry as to the best 
method of raising thorn seedlings. Although the answer- 
ing is referred to another person, I have concluded to give 
an account of the methods I have used for years past, that 
have uniformly been successful. 

For tlie Cockspur thorn, Cratcwut cnta ffolli, when the 
benies or haws are gathered, mix with them twice the 
quantity of sand ; put the whole in boxes without top or 
bottom in the open air ; let them remain in that state till 
tlie succeeding autumn, (about one year ;) then riddle the 
sand from them, tread or roll the beirics, to separate the 
seeds from the cover which will then be much decayed. 
Make a good seed-bed for them, saving two inches of the 
top of the bed to cover the seed. Then sow broadcast, 
and cover with the earth kept for the purpose. They will 
come up the following spring. 

I have also succeeded well by crushing the berries im- 
mediately when gathered, being careful not to crush the 
seeds — then sowing them as described above, and also 
with them, other seeds expected to come up a year sooner, 
and to be taken away. I used generally the Honey Lo- 
cust, which grew and wero drawn out the succeeding 
autumn, and the spring following the Thorns came up welL 

These methods will do well for the following kinds, viz., 
English hawthorn and the Dotted thoni, oxyaeantha and 
pnnetaiOj but for the Newcastle thorn, C. coroj^ta, it is 
necessary to plant immediately when gathered, (crushed 
and mixed with sand as above, to separate the seeds,) or 
else to plant very early in the ensuing spring, as the seeds 
come up early the firrst year, generally so early that it is pro- 
per to provide a place in the fall in proper order to sow 
them in. 

With the Scarlet thorn, the Coccinea^ I have liad little 
experience of late years ; but judge that as the seeds arc 
less, and not protected by so hard a cover as the Cockspur, 
it will be safest to put them in the ground when gathered. 
A, W. Corson. Plytnouth Meeting^ Pa. 
»-• • 

Farm Aooounts -Profit on a Com Crop. 

m, • 

How soon the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Manufac- 
turer — in short every business man, would get entangled 
in interminable difficulties did they not have a system of 
book-keeping by which they could at any time ascertain 
the time state of their business operations. Now if these 
classes are unable to proceed without it, how much more 
necessary for the Fanner to practice some system of keep- 
ing accontits with a business a good deal more complicated 
than cither; yet how few do it. Ask a mechanic how 
much a sleigh, a plow or cultivator has cost, and he can 
tell you to a penny, for he has kept an exact account of it, 
which he has to do in order to know how to sell it, and 
make a living by his business. Ask a farmer how much a 
bushel of com costs him this year, or how much tliat year- 
ling or colt has cost to raise it, and he will say, ^* Oh, I 
ask so much for it ; don^t know how much it has cost me,** 
and so it is with everything. Not one farmer in ten knows 
the cost of anything he produces. To this simple act ot 
negligence may be traced the cause of two-thirds the fail- 
ures in farming, for if the farmers knew the cost of pro- 
ducing every article, they would then know what crops 
paid the best on each one's particular farm, and they 
could reject all those that were no profit to them. Some 
farms are most productive for one kind of grain and some 
for another, but we do not know which tliese kinds are 
without some method of ascertaining the cost of each. 
But, sayi one, it takes too much time. All a mistake, mj 
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friend. I hare done it for seTeral years, and have never 
taken any time that was necessary to be devoted to other 
bosiness. Every fanner has leisure time enough to k^p 
ten books, whicji had better be applied to that purpose 
than doing a great many things which they now do on 
rainy days and other leisure hours. It is not necessary to 
have a complete set of books like a merchant, one ^ing 
sufficient. Take a common account book, costing- about 
half a dollar, and take a certain space for each field, mak- 
ing it debtor on the left and creditor on the right side, in 
thk manner: 

Da. CORNFIELD. Cr. 

Date. I Dob. I Cta. I Date | Dola. I Cta. 

Whenever you do anything to your crop, put down on the 
Dr. side the actual worth of it, and thus continue*^ do 
until your crop is secured, and you know how much you 
have expended on it. Then place on the Cr. side the ac- 
tual value of your entire crop, com fodder, pumpkins, and 
all that is of any worth. Then balance the accounts some 
of these long winter evenings, and you will know just how 
much your com has cost per bushel, and whether you have 
made or lost on it. 

As a great many farmers are wholly unacquainted with 
any system of book-keeping, but would like to try it, I 
wiU make an extract from my book for the past year which 
will show what I think to be a veiy good system of keep- 
ing farm accounts, and at the same time give the result of 
an experiment in raising com. 

My com-fleld consisted of four acres, two of which I 
plowed in the fall. The soil, a slatey loam, was very uni* 
form, and was all manured alike, and cultivated alike with 
the exception of the plowing in the fiill, and I will state 
here that the two acres plowed in the fall gave seven and 
a half bushels more com than the other, the one giving 
82 and the other 99 { bushels of shelled com. 

CORN-FIELD— FocR Acrbs, Dr. 

Mays. ToSKdays plowing. #7.60 

" 4. " Iday'ihaiToirlnf, 8.00 

" ft. ** 1 day's furrowlnf. U« 

" 6. ** 8 men plantlna one day, 75 cta. S.25 

Jnnel '* 1 day's caltlvatins. 1.75 

** 8. ** 400 pounds platter and putting on, S.CO 

'* (L ** culUvaUng and hoeing; 4.75 

JolyS. " plowing and hilling. 7.00 

Sept. 21. ** cutting up corn, 4 days. 75 cte. 8.00 

•^ 81. " boytoblnd,50cte. 8.00 

Oct 15. " husking 10 diiys, 75 etc 7.M 

" 83^ ** drawing fodder, IM 

** 80. ** sorting and cribbing com, L50 

Dec. 15u ** threshnigmnd marketing com, 10.28 

*' 40 loads manure, half cost, 80.00 

** drawing and spreading the same, 8.00 

** interest, taxes, seed-eom, Ac, 80.00 

Total expense, $104.76 

CORN-FIELD— Foca Acasa, Cr. 

Dee. 16. By 171 bushels shelled com, atSOcts., #168;.90 

*' 4 acres of fodder, at 05. 90.00 

" 181o«dspompkIna.at60ctSL, 9.00 

** 19 busheb can soft com, at 18 cts., 8.48 

Total receipts, #106i88 

Deduct total expenses, 10178 

Whidi leaves a dear profit oC 881.16 

Deducting the wortli of the fodder, pumpkins and soft 
com, from the cost of the whole, and we have $72.84 as 
the cost of 171 bushels of com, or a little over 42 cents 

r»r bushel, which leaves about 47 cents per bushel profit, 
have another piece on which the profit comes the other 
way. Fabmbr, Oak Hill, N. Y, 

« »• . . .... 

Cheese Making -Skill more than SoiL 

An objeotioD fraqaeatly brought forward, if the farmers of 
one locality are asked why the cheese they make does not sell 
at so high a price in market aa that manafaelured by their 
brethem in other localities— is " that the land is not adapted 
for efaeese-raaking, and that it would be almost a waate of 
material for them to attempt to make good cbeeae." A recent 
Eogliah writer in oommentiog oo this fact says, *' On further 
inquiry as to whether it is the peculiar gaologie formation, or 
any remarkable difference in the species of gratsea peculiar to 
the diatrict that is the cause, I am agam informed, this time 
rather dogmatically, that the land ia not adapted for cheese- 
making, and that * it's no use asking any more qnestieos, be- 



cause everybody knows that it isn't.' Being thus thrown 
upon my own resources, I refer to my geological map, and 
endeavor to throw a little lighlaupon the mystery by its aid. 
In vain ; for I find that the three counties of England pro- 
ducing the best cheese are not situated on similar soil. Che- 
shire is on the new red sandstone ; North Wilts and Gloucester 
are on the oolitie limestone ; Cheddar, on the carboniferous 
strata." 

*Mr. TBGRTMcitB the writer alluded to, accordingly con- 
cludes that the cause of the differences must be sought in 
other sources ; and there is little doubt but that it depends 
almost entirely on the process of manufacture. 

In fact this conclusion is b(«me out by further testimony ; 
the Agricultural Association of Ayrshire, Scotland, have made 
it the subject of careful inquiry, actually sending a deputa- 
tion to inonire into the plans adopted in those counties of Eng- 
land whien produce the best cheese. The decision at which 
they arrived was that the quality of the cheese depends 
wholly upon the ofaeervanoe or non-observance of certain 
simple precautions, aud that the price of the cheese depends 
wholly upon its <|nality. They were better pleased with the 
method adopted m the Cheddar district than with any other ; 
the best Cheddar cheese always realizes from 916 25 to tlS.TS 
per cwt., while that of aa inferior quality may be uoraleable 
at half this price. The general principles of the method arc 
stated as follows : 

** The milk is employed without the removal of any of the 
cream ; for, as might be imagined, butler and good cheese 
cannot both be mi^e out ef the same portion of milk. The 
liquid used to eoagulate the milk is rennet, which is obtained 
by steeping in water the salted and dried stomach <^ the 
calf; these ve//a, as they are termed, should never b« used 
until twelve months old. It is a remarkable proof of the 
power of the animal juices, that the rennet obtained from 
one veil is sufiBdent to curdle enough milk to make half a ton 
of cheese. Before the rennet is added, the evening and the 
rooming milks are mixed together, and the temperature of 
the whole Is raised to 80^, by heating a portion and mixing it 
with the remainder. In one hour the whole is coagulated. 
Portions of the whey are then druned off and heated. The 
whole of the onrd is now minutely and most carefully divided ; 
after which, as much of the heated whey ia added as will 
raise the temperature again to SfyP. It is then left for an 
hour, when the whey is drawn off and heaied rather higher 
than before. The curd is again minutely broken, and pail- 
fulls of heated whey are forced in, so as to raim the tempera- 
ture to 100°. The whole is constantly stirred during the 
time, so that the curd becomes somewhat consistent. It is 
then left half an hour, in order that it may settle, when the 
whey is dipped out, and the last portions drained off without 
pressure. The curd is then cut into large slices, turned, and 
allowed to dmin for half an hour, and when its temperature 
has fallen to 60°, it is sottjected to a moderate pressure for 
half an hour. At the expiration of this time, it is broken 
fine in a curd mill, and the best refined rock salt added (An 
the proportion of two pounds to one hundred weight of curd,) 
made into cheeses, and placed in the cheese-press. The next 
morning it is turned and pressed again ; and the third morn- 
ing it is laid upon the shelf, having been previously laced up 
in a piece of canvass, to preserve the shape whilst drying. 
The drying is accomplished in a well-aired cheese-room, kept 
at a temperature tff from 65° to 60°. 

Spite of all that prejudiced ignorance asserts, there is no 
doubt but that the inferior character of certain kinds of cheese 
depends mainly upon three or four causes:— firstly, on the 
impoverishment of the milk by the removal of oream ; se- 
condly, on the employment of an excess of rennet, which pro- 
duces a too rapid coagulation ; thirdly, on the use of too high 
a temperature, from which resulta a hardneaa of the curd ; 
and laatly, on the occasional want of cleanliness in the dairy. 
In the Cheddar plan — the low temperature of 80° in the first 
stages gives richness of taate, and the greater heat employed 
afterwards renders easy the separation of the whey. 

The most extreme and ultra cleanlineas is absolutely indis- 
pensable, as a single drop of milk sinking into an abaorbeat 
floor will cause the cheese made during a whole season to be- 
come sour and valuelesa." 

• e • 



Trk Annual Rboicter or Rural Affairs. — "Brim 
full of good things," says the Ohio Cultivator. '' Many a 
large dollar book is not worth half so much as this little 
volume, whidi can be had for only 26 cents.'' 
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Balance in the TreasaiT was, $417.14 

ReceipU at winter meetinib 1880, 187.76 

Reeelpt« on aooooat of Clueaso Bxiiibltioii, 80,486.6$ 

•31.041.M 
Payment* on aeeount of Ohleaco Kxhlbitton, 26,30S.46 



Briance In Trt»Baarj^ 



H.789.06 
UO.OO 



Other expensea, , HJS».4» 

The Secretary's report wai then nia^e, in which state- 
ment is made of the transactions of the Society in the 
pablication of the Journal of Agriculture, and of the let- 
ters received during the year in answer to circulars, nearly 
eight hundred of which have required replies. The office 
at Washington has been open through the year, for the 
convenience of all interested in the subject of agriculture. 

On motion of Hon. M. P. Wilder of Mass., a commit- 
tee of one member from each state and territory preseht 
was appointed to report nominations for officers for the 
ensuing year. 

On motion, President Buchanan, and ex-Presidents Van 
Buren and Tyler, were made honorary members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Calvert of Md., referring to the defhnct " Advisory 
Board of Agriculturists " which was summoned by D. J. 
Browne, last winter, said that to a sub-committee of the 
Board had been referred the queation of the Secretary of 



THE UNITED S TATE S AG. SOCIETY. 

The eighth annual meeting of the United States Ag. So- 
ciety commenced its session in the Smitlisouian Institution, 
Washington, Jan. 10 — the President, Gen. Tilqhman of 
Maryland, in the chair — Miy. B, P. Poors, Secretary, to 
whom we are indebted for an account of its doings, from 
which we make the following abstract : 

The President read his annual address^ referring to the , 
reports of the secretary and treasurer to show the workings 
of the society and its operations during the past year, and 
also its present condition. He recommends an increase of 
the salary of the secretary, whose time, he states, has for 
several months past been entirely devoted to the business 
of the society. He also recommends the purchase of 
books for tlie use of the society. The Quarterly Bulletin 
published by the society had done much towards forward* 
ing the interests of agriculture. 

Reference is made to the annual exhibition at Chicago, 
and a detailed account given of its conduct and success — 
a success never before equalled by any previous exhibition 
of the kind in the country. Articles were on exhibition 
from twenty-two States and Territories, and the exhibition 
room was crowded daily. Suggestions were made as to 
tlie correctneea of awards of medals ; among which was a 
recommendation for the appointment of a general super- 
intendent for this purpose^ Reoommendation was also 
made to change the time of opening and closing of the 
annual exhibitions ; also for a change of discretionary pre- 
miums— H>n account of the difficulty in giving them out 
without dissatisfaction to the recipients — to diplomas. 
Recommendation was also made that the Presidents of 
each of the similar socictiefl of £urope be made honorary 
members of this society ; also, that application be made to 
Congress for a charter for the society. 

Allusion was made to the late Harper*s Ferry raid, as 
being productive of danger to the agricultural interests of 
the whole country, and members from both sections of the 
country (the South and the North) were called upon to do 
their respective duties in allaying the prevailing domestic 
dissension. 

The President also recommended that the time for hold- 
ing the annual meetings be changed from January to some 
convenient time in February in each year, bectmse it has 
been found that farmers who are members can better at- 
tend during the latter than the former month. 

The tlianks of the Society were voted to the President 
for his address, And it was referred to a committee to re- 
port as to what action might be necessary to carry its 
recommendations into - effect. 

The Treasurer's report stated that at the last annual 
meeting the 



the Interior, as to how our agricultural interests might best 
be promoted. That committee had unanimously reported 
in favor of the creation of a Department of Agriculture, 
with a cabinet officer at its head, and had made sundry 
valuable xauggestions. He moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on Mr. Whiteley, and ask a copy of the 
paper for presentation to the U. S. Society to-morrow. 
The resolution was adopted. Mr. Calvert, as President of 
the Maryland Agricultural College, invited members of the 
Society to visit the college before their return home. 

Col. Johnson of New-York, said he hoped that this re- 
p<irt of the Advisory Board would be brought forth, for it 
was the only real tiling of value done by that bodj. 
He thought our agricultural interest would never be fully 
fostered and advanced until a department was orated. He 
saw no great difficulty in the way of organizing a Depart- 
ment, and tliought if our Members in Congress would de- 
bate the question awhile, it would be accomplished. 

The President of the United States having attended the 
meeting by invitation, was conducted to thoplatform, and 
appropriately addressed by the President of the Society, 
to which Mr. Buchanan replied in a few brief remarlu. 
The splendid Gold Medal, valued at $200, awarded to Mr. 
Fawks' for his steam plow, was delivered to Mn Buchanaa, 
to be by him presented to Mr. F. 

After the President had retired, Mr. I#oring of Maaa., 
read a paper on the subject of cattle-breeding. The views 
expressed, excited some discussion, in which Mr. Conger 
and Col, Johnson of tliis State, and Messrs. Tayloe, Cal- 
vert, and 'Clcmsen took part. 

On the report of the nominating conuiiittce, the foDow- 
ing officers were unanimously elected : 

Presldent^Hon. HENRY WAGER off If aw-Tork; 
Yica-PaBsmairra. 



Alabamar-N. B^ Cloud. 
Arizonia— Sylvester Mowry. 
California— A. W. MoKeci. 
Connecticut^U. A. Dyer. 
Dacolah— A. 6. Fuller. 
Delaware— Jolin Jones. 
Dlst. Colnmbia^lV. W. Corcoran. 
Florida— S. A. Mallory. 
Oeorfria— Richard Pet«n. 
Illinois— S. A. Buclunaater. 
Indiana— Tbos. H. Collins. 
lowa^Lejrrand ByinKton. 
Kansas— W J?. M. Arney. 
Kentuclcy— W. h. Underwood. 
Louisiana— J. D. B. DeBow. 
Massadiusetta— John Brooka 
Maryland— J, U. McUenry. 
Maine— K. Holmes. 



MinnesoU-H. M. Rice. 
Missouri- R. Barrett. 
N«w-Hampdilre-«H. F. Frendi. 
New-Jersey— Geo. HarMiom. 
New-Yorii— B. P. Johnson. 
Niew Mexico— M. A. Otero. 
Nebraska- W. F. Brown. 
N. CarolSnar-H. K. Burgwln. 
Ohio-F. G. Cwrtj. 
Oregon— J. H. Lsnc. 
Penn.— Aaron Clement. 
Rhode Island— Elisba Dyer. 
9. Carolina— F. W. Alston. 
Texas— Tboraas Affleck. 
Utah— W. H. Hooper. 
Vermont— Fred. Hotbrook. 
Virginia— W. A. Spence. 
MTisconsia-T. W. Hoylw 
Washington Ter.— 1. 1. Sterens. 



Mississippi— A. H. Harrison. 
Michigan- Henry Ledyard. 

Executive Committee- Ex Officio members, Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
Tencii Tllghman, and B. P. Poore. Members. Hon. B. N. Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. ; J. McGowan, Pa.; Hon. F. Smyth. N. H. ; Jno. Merrr- 
roan, Md. ; Col. Horace Capron, IIL ; J. H. Cannon, £a4^ lofwa: OoL 
Joslah W. Ware, Ya. 

Trsaiurer— Hon. B. B. French, Dist. of Columbia, 
Secretary— Mai. B. P. Poore, Massachusetts. 

Third Day. 

Mr. Calvert of Md., presented a series of resolutions ei* 
pressing the sense of the Society in relation to agricultmal 
education ; also deploring the executive veto of the Mor- 
rill bill passed by Congress last year, and calling upon the 
agricultural societies throughout the states to co-operate 
with tliis Society in endeavoring to obtain the passage of ft 
bill containing provisions similar to those contained in said 
bill. In his remarks Mr. Calvert censured the President 
for his veto of the Morrill Land-bill, and was replied to by 
Mr. Mann, when on motion of Mr. Eelley, the sulgect was 
laid upon the table. 

The Society entered upon the consideration of the sub- 
ject of the future establishment of an agricultural divinon 
by the government, either under the Department of the 
Interior, or as a separate and independent branch, with a 
cabinet officer at its head. A protracted and very inte- 
resting debate ensued, which resulted in the passage of the 
following resolution, introduced by Mr. Rockwell of Gonnt 

Retolved^ That the Society would earnestly recommend 
the creation, at the present time, of a separate Agricultu- 
ral Bureau in the Department of the Interior. 

Addresses were then delivered by Dr. J. G. Cooper on 
the Forest Trees of America, and by Prof. Henry on Me- 
teprol()gy. 
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Brerf good brtner knows that in; dmitMic 
■ good dock — (luit it knom, aliooit to > mkiite, when the 
regular feeding time huuriTed. If it haa been accustom- 
ed to be fed irlth aeDtifaej at the appointed period, it will 
not (ret until that period amTai ; after whidi it becomes 
TcijTeMleei and uneai; till ila food comes. If it baa been 
fed in«gulart J, H will begis to fret wbeu the euUert period 
arrives. HeDce, this flatting may be en&clj aroided bj 
strict puDcliulitj ; but it cannot be otherwise. The tctj 
m(»nent the animal b«%ins to worrj, that moment it begins 
to Iqae Senh ; bat the rate of this lots has nerer been aa- 
oertaimd — it la oertaini; worlhj c^ isTesI^itini — and caa 
be onlj detennined b; trjing the two modes, pnuctualit]' 
and irregularity, side b; iide, under Bimilar drnunatanoes, 
and with the same amount of food, for some weeks or 
mODlhs togMher. 

There is one precaation to be ohserred in comtecUoo 
wtth regulsr feeding, where some judgmenl is needed. 
^l''"'w'li eat mon in ahaip or froetj, than in warm and 
damp weather. Hence, if the same amount bj wu^ is 
gtTen at eTer; feeding, they will not hare enoogh when 
the weather a cold, and will be soHUled wbm it is wann 
and damp. Both of theae evils must be aroided, while a 
little attention and observation will enable the farmer to 
doit 

ON CAT TLE F EEDMQ, 

In uswer to " A UairlaDd Fanner," (see Co. Gent, p. 
408,) I would aa; that the calves I intend to sell, I oom- 
mence fittleniDg when a few days old, by giving oil-cake 
mei^ oat mea^ or barley meal, along with their milk. 
This I continue until thej are 8^ or 4 months old — then 
turn them to pasture ; but I feed them haj or out grass 
from (be lime they lint beon to eat, nntil ibey are turn- 
ed to pasture, Eariy cut dover bay a much ^ best and 
better than paBtui«, and I don't think costs any mot«. 

The following winter I feeddover hay, with lonKmeal. 
Good dover hay, with a pint of oil-tadce meal, will make 
them grow Qnelj. The next summer give good pasture, 
and t^c them to the yards whenever the pasture fails. 
Feed two quarts of oil meal daily, with oomstslks or good 
ckiver hay^-the bay Is best with me. Id this way I have 
made them realize me from |17 to ISO eacb, when SS to 
S4monthso1d. They geoenlly consame from 750 to 1000 
Iba. eadi, of cnl-cake meal bi all, by the time I sell them. 

It Is only occasionally that I ruse calvee. 
ter by pmvbaaing two, three, or four years old cattle 
4 be^) in autumn, and fattening in winter. These 
erally feed on ml cake, corn meet, or meal from 
grain, miied with the oil meal. If oH meal oosIB llltie 
more per pound than otiier meal, I sometimes feed that 
atone all the time to part of my caltie. It is better than 
meal tirom grain to give lean cattle. Thej begin to gun 
much sooner on that than any other food I have ever tried' 
Bat no tai-mcr ought to buy lean cuttle to fatten in winter. 
They should be good fair beef to begin with, atlll lean 
cattle I have often foand to pay well when bought in Feb. 
or March. Feed them from eight to ten boahels of meal 
— eay 480 lo 600 pounds eaob— until the pastmH are good, 
and then six we^ of good pasture wiU generally make 
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them prime beef. In this way I have done very well; 
but I have generally bought these after selling off my fal 
cattle. I have, however, done better by porchaaing those 
that have been fed meal for two montha, when the fanner 
has lost ht^ of ever getting |wy for his gnin. Such cat- 
tle could soon be made thoroughly fat at no great cost. 

I give the Maryland Farmer the way I have done ', but 1 
cannot now ride or drive about in cold weather, and must 
change my plan, as I find it very difficult to find a man 
who can puichase stock to meet my views. I have often 
thought it singular that farmera who see me selling sleets 
from £e to 34 months old, at fn>m JM7 to t^, (very few 
St the lowest price,) abould keep thein until 3 or 4 years 
old, and then not have them worth over Irom (20 to t40, 
without making aneSort to do better. There is no intelli- 
gence or enteiprise in Ibis. I have no doubt there are 
mnoben of linnei* in the SUIe of New-York, that make 
as good cattle or sheep as I do, bat then Ihey an far ht- 
tHctH, aud perhaps not numeroua ; bat I have done my 
best to have a better stale of things. The Only thirg I 
ever kept in the dark, was when I commenced feeing m\ 
cake meal. I was afraid if famten were told how profit- 
able it waa, I would not get what I wanted, and for some 
years I laid nothing on that sabject. I laid nothing aboot 
dnining for some yearn after 1 commeuced. I was afraid 
fannem would all go at it, and. that would raise the cost oo 
me; but it let me know that I did not understand hnn»n 
nature among the fanning population ao well as I thouvht 
I did — at ieast so far as leedbg oil cake and tile draining 
wer« concerned ; but they go the tile draining now, and 
they win follow with the oil cake, 1 have Bo dtwhl ; bat aa 
a whole, th«r faith is very weak where additional libor and 
coat has to be encountered. JaHR JoBKROir. 

Jftar Otntva, Dte, !4. 



SPARKED FLOOR STABLES. 

Em. Co. GiBT.— Observing in Jonr paper some acconnl 
of your Junior'a visit to Tiplrce Fall, I think it may in- 
terest some of jour readers to teani that I am acting upon 
some of Mr. Hechi's plans, and propose following hla 
leadiinra yet further, and sending the rvaulls to the Co. 
Gbmt. if acceptable. 

I have two yoongbiillo^ Bd a pen foil of yoangpigs, 
npan hia open-boarded floors, and have come (o the con- 
dusion that they are "lite thing,'' 1 had great feare, If Jl, 
in this cold climate, the droppings should freeze so an to 
stop up the spaces; but although my stable is far too cold 
and open, and we hare had much cold weather of Ute, (a> 
low as 10" below lero,} this has not been tlie case to any 
considerable extent. In my pig-pen, which is warmly 
conslnMiled sod )Hg> paiAed dose, there is ao IVost st all, 
and (hey are perfei^y clean and dry, as are the ballocks, al- 
Ifaough they have never been gmnied. During the present 
scanily of fodder the advantages of the system are peculiar- 
ly manifcBt, The bedding ia set free fw food. I cut mme 
np with hay, with a hone-power culler, and feed horses, 
cows and sheep with the tjiaff. Double the nnmber of 
animals can be kept, and large quantities of excellent ma- 
nure, the pore artide, can be made. The daily tabor of 
boddins-down, and cleaning out the stablea, wbidi is oon- 
stderaUe wMi a large stock, is entirely aaved, as also the 
piHi^ aud repiling of the manura. Two or three minulM 
suffice to take up one of these floors, and a cart or sleigh 
can be bsdied in to take the " pudding " (w Medii calls it) 
directly to the field. 

The alata or boards 
end, ao that they may be daily, lifted. 
mbie. In cold weather I find the dn^ _ 
denoy to pile up under the floor, but by lifting up ti 
three skM, a man can readily get dovrn and level it 1 
have only had to do diia onoe as yet, and my beasts bar* 
been in since the middle of Nor,, besidca which my pita 
are fkr too small, bang only srraiiged in a temporary way 
as sn experiment. Uy boxes are about 6 by 10, but fiir 
tbs future I propose making them amaUer, say 5 by 7.6, 
BO as to economize the aoimal heat. The pit under tha 
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floor must be about 4 ft. in depth, to contain four or five 
months droppings. I hope next winter to have all my 
animals, except the horses, on these floors, and expect to 
find many of your enterprising readers adopting the plan. 
If by connecting the soiling system with the boarded floors, 
we can double our stock, and we may safely count on that, 
it will be great gain. 

In practice I find no effluvium or unpleasant smell what- 
ever to arise from the droppings, as they nm together so 
as to exclude air and thus prevent fermentation. Also, I 
find no difficulty in getting the beasts to go on to the floors, 
after the first night or two ; they run in just as willingly 
as those that are on the old straw beds. With all deference, 
I submit that too much has been laid about the comfort 
and wamitk of bedding under animals. It must be recol- 
lected that on my floors the beasts lie perfectly drtf^ while 
on a straw bed they are generally more or less wet, which 
is not conducive to comfort ; and further, if I lie all night 
without any bedclothes over me, I shall not be kept warm 
by the bed of down that may be under me. So as I keep 
in my own animal heat by means of covering, I keep in 
that of my animals by close packing, and for health and 
comfort^ I think they 8gi*ee with me in preferring a dry 
hard bed, to a wet soft one. W. R. Forster. 

Canada WeU, 
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CFor the Coantiy Gentleman and Cultivator.]. 

Estimate of the Valae of our Dairy Products. 

Messkb. Tockbb k Son— I ftuive not the •gotism t« sap- 
poM that I shall do jostloe to the subject on which you liavo 
requested me to furnish some papers for publication in your 
journal. 

The subject is too eztentive', the facts are varied, the con- 
ditions involved are in part obvloas, but. in very essential and 
important partiealars recondite, and besides my knowledge 
and experience ore deficient. 

Milk of standard quality rapidly decomposes. Curd, the 
product of milk, including both casein and butter, becomes 
almost vm speedily putrescent and disgusting. It is neverthe- 
less true that this animal product, milk— subtile, sensitive, 
perishable — is the basis of a department of husbandry^ in- 
ferior to no other in importance, viewed in its present con- 
dition or future promise. 

No doubt there has been much slovenly practice, and per* 
haps in many oases want of sucoeas in the absence of system, 
melbod and management^ while prejudice has whilom elbow- 
ed it out of genteelsoclety. 

Were I aaked the qnestiun, " Is Cotton king?" the reply 
would be, '*Mo; but Milk is ;** and to justify this answer a 
few particulars shall suffice. 

It is A truism that a judiciously selected herd of dairy cows, 
well cared for and thoroughly handled, will, on an average of 
a series of years, in lots of thirty to eiglity, more or less, pro- 
duce annualty from each cow 450 to 550 pounds of cheese. 
Allowing something for smaller product of cows under four 
7«ars of age, not usually embraced in such a selection, and 
also for the fact that the entire number of cows will probably 
fall bekiw the average quality of dairy herds, and the mini 
mum average ought to be stated at no leas than 400 pounds 
of cheese as the product per cow. The standard estimate of 
cotton boles answers in weight to this number, so that one 
bale of cotton, and the yearly product of one cow in cheese 
equivalent, are alike in weight As to prices, the winter's 
sales for the average of the last seven years are nine and one- 
third cents at the home delivery within fifteen miles of the 
farm, aod this is by no weans the highest range of cheese 
sales which might be quoted. 

The cotton holes reported In cenaua of 1850, were, 8.44S,79B 

The cows of 81 Stotea and District of Columbio were M6&.0M 

Stating the home price of cheese and cotton as six to ten, 
which doubtless gives to the fibrous staple great advantage in 
the comparison, ond wo have a result of estimated cheese 
value of $153,242,256 per annum, and of cotton •97,831,720, 
while the total domestic exports were less than one hundred 
and thirty-seven millKNis. 

The four special crops, tobacco, rice, sugar, and cotton, 
(only two of which are food crops,) afrgregate 1,630,000,000 
nounds. while the milk (cheese equivalent) aggregates 7,554,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Referring again to the census statistics of 1850, the total 
number of pounds of butter, in round numbers, is 313,000,000, 
and multiplying it by three as a cheese equivalent, gives 940 - 



000,000 pounds, to which add the cheese reported, 106,000.000 
pounds, and this makes an actual cheese productof one thow 
•and forty-five million pounds^ exclusive of the vast aaKHiBt 
of milk consumed in ita primitive state, by familiea in eooBtrj 
and cities ; and also by animals, to produce other forvofl ^ 
food substances oa veal meat and raising young stock. 

New- York farmers may smile at the very modest cakscda- 
tion of twenty-four dollars product per cow io the above esti- 
mate. If so, they ean take an enterprising dairynMLn'-s stan- 
dard of money product, and double the figures, thus showsn^ 
an excess of one hundred and tixty'three million doUarm, 
yearly product from this humble branch of husbandly, ov«r 
the entire aggregate of dome^ie txporU ; and of sixty-four 
million dollars over the aggregate of the tar famed and uni- 
versal com crop of this oountiy, estimating the price at fortj 
cents per bushels. 

The area of Indian com is given at thirty-one million affirei^ 
while that of hay and pasture is put4ioWn at thirty<4hree mil- 
lion acres. 

It may be safely estimated that more than one million per- 
sons are more or less employed daily in this depskrtnent of 
production for at least two-thirdfl of each year. 

Onondaga Co.^ N, Y. Jonathah E. Pbttit. 

mm* 

Sabsoiling- Liquid Mantire—Green Crops. 

Mkssos. Editoks— Con jou infonp me which Is the beat pattern of 
soImoiI plows? I have o fann which haa been plowed Id five foot 
lands. The soil which is clay, seenra to be tenacious, and hoMs water 
o long time, dltbouidi it has sufficient fall, and Is not at all sprincr. Do 
you not think subaoillnf would obviate this, and enoble me to plow la 
wide lands, ond use a mower and reoper, which, in the present sCote 
of thlnfa It is impnsslble to do ? How often la the operonoo necesso- 
rv ? ^ould subsolllna witli every corn crop answer throat the rota, 
tion ? It has never, I believe, been tried in thla nelgbborteod. and I 
think It the thing requtretL 

I hove o pump situated below the born'yord, so that the waahfaifB 
from the manure render the water entirely unflt for use. Con foaor 
onr correspondent Inform me of any remedy ? 

I should like to know of any of your rewlerswho hove Med it, what 
Is the best irraln to sow for plowing In green for manure— the proper 
season to plow, ond the best crops to sow or plant ofterwoida. Does 
this course answer In heavy soils as well as In light ones? 
. Bucks Co., Pa. ilasar G. Davis. 

For laud nearly clear of stone, the reversible subsoil 
plow represented in the annexed cut, (fig. 1,) is the beat.* 




Fig. 1. 

But if there are many stones in the soil, this plow wiU he 
thrown out, or will be difficult to enter among them ; in 
which case one with a much shorter sole or shoe will be 
necessary, like that represented in fig. 2, which is one of 
the best forms of the ditching plow. The ditching plow 
has been extensively used for subsoiling by different per- 




ng.i 

sons, and has been found to answer well, but it is not equal 
to that shown by fig. 1, for clear toils. 

Subsoiling is of little use on heavy wet soils, before un- 
derdraining, or its effects are at best but temporary, and 
last hardly a single season. If the subsoil is broken with 
it in spring, (and it must be late in spring, after the subsoil 
has had several weeks to become dry enough, or the plow 
will only work it uito mortar,) it may continue mellow 
through the summer; but the fall rains, or if not the fall, 
those of spring, will settle the earth back again into its 
* It Is manufoctored bj Holmes and Btrinter, MunsvlUe. N. T. 
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original compactness. Undcrdraining before subsuilmg is 
of the utmost importance, and will proiimg the beneicial 
effects of the subsoiling through several seasons. We 
would advise our correspondent to try tliorough under- 
draining, if it i8 only to the extent of an acre or two, by way 
of experiment. He can also, if he chooses, try subsoiling 
without it Compare the results of tlie two operations 
separately, with their results combined. 

Washings from the barnyard should never be allowed to 
run off. Put up eave troughs on the buildings, so that the 
wat^r from the roofs may not wash the manure ; make the 
manure yard concave or ** dishing" if necessary; and keep 
enough straw or other absorbing substance to hold all tlie 
liquid portions. The advantages in saving this valuable 
part will be greater even than that of the pure water from 
the well. 

The three crops most commonly sown for plowing in, 

are clover, Indian corn, and buckwheat. Clover is usually 

regarded as best, and is an excellent crop to precede wheat. 

Buckwheat is more easily raised, but is less enriching. 

Perhaps, however, this disadvantage is nearly balanced by 

the two crops which may be buried in a single season. Com 

has been less tried ; but the heavy growth which it yields 

when sown in furrows at the rate of two or thi*ee busliels 

per acre, strongly commends its use. All these crops, but 

the com especially, need rolling or harrowing, to enable 

the plow to cover them. Autumn grain may be sown upon 

the inverted earth, or spring crops the year following. The 

best time to plow in is between the time of flowering and 

the ripeumg of the seed. The decay of the vegetable 

fibre takes place more rapidly in light than in heavy soils ; 

hence in the latter the plowing may be shallower, and it 
should be a little earlier, when the fiber will decay more 
readily. 
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SMUT IN W HEAT. 

We have received a few communications, taking the 
position that smut in wheat is caused by an insect One 
of them states ^^ that all the theories and tupjxmtione of 
the fungus origin of smut, rust, &c., are founded upon 
mistaken views of the subject, I many years ago satisfac- 
torily demonstrated, by long continued observation and 
experiments on my own farm.** 

We are not however informed what were the nature and 
character of these observations and experiments, and 
especially whether they were conducted under a powerful 
achromatic microscope — an indispensable requisite to such 
investigations. 

We never yet found the man, no matter how much he 
might have previously doubted the fungus character of 
rust, who questioned this character a moment after a care- 
ful examination through such a microscope. The plants 
are most distinctly seen wiUi root, stem, and seed-vessel, 

so far as cryptogamous plants are furnished with these 
parts; there is no chaos or confusion about it; every nn 

gle plant is like all the rest And the seeds are so minute 
that they will flow through the sap-vessels with perfect 
freedom, and impregnate every pari — ready to bunt into 
living plants whenever peculiarities of the weather favor 
their development The same is true, in part, with the 
smut in wheat. 

We have found by our own experiments, and many 
.other observers have arrived at the same result, that wash- 
ing smutty seed, greatly lessens the tendency to smut in 
the product; and washing in lime water, neariy or wholly 
destroys this tendency. This could not well be the case, 



if an insect produced the evil after the head from this seed 
is formed. The experiment has aldo been many times re- 
peated, of impregnating with smut through the seed sown. 
If our correspondents will procure the best achromatio 
microscopes now made, and make a free and accui-ate use of 
them, they will probably make many new discoveries of a 
highly interesting character. Por, to undertake to decide 
questions of this kind, without the most powerful magni- 
fiers, would be like a person undertaking co read the com- 
mon type of a book across a river or at midnight 

• • • 

[For the CouncVr GentteaiAn aad Ccdtlvator.] 

PRODUCT OF ONE COW 

Editors of Cultitatos and Co. Geht. — ^Havms seen 
various statements in your journal ok' the quantity of milk 
given by different cows in stated periods, I send yon a 
statement of two yeatiB doings of one that I owned for the 
last five yews, but lost in calving a few weeks since. She 
was 84id to be one-half native and one-half short horn ; 
her appearance wananted the Utter^ at least Living in 
the city, I could make no dependence on pasturo, but 
have liad to depend on what I gave her in the barn. Sho 
gave the most milk the first year, as you will see by 
statement annexed. 1 account for this in two ways. I 
milked and fed her myself, and I am satisfied I can make 
more milk (in the pasture I have) to have ray cow calve in 
winter, when I can feed, eut feed, roots rowen oil meal 
and flax seed, than I can on grass, when I can't add the 
former. I am uo'l one of those who are able to make 
large quantities of milk on grass alone. I canH obUun the 
latter, and therefore bad to find substitutes, or rather aux- 
iliaries, and plenty of them. 

I have often heard it advanced that cows giving lai^e 
quantities could not give good milk. In answer to this, I 
will say that one season, when farrow, I took the cow into 
the country where my family were staying, from July to 
October. When she was giving on an average nine quarts 
daily, after usmg.all we wanted in a family of seven personsy 
my wife made over seven pounds butter per week for four- 
teen successive weeks, wlucfa I think is proof positive tha- 
her milk was A. 1. The most she ever gave me in twenty! 
four hours, milked 6 A. M. and 6 P. M., was twenty-three 
quarts one and a half pintsw 

ISSe—Took CRir away Feb. Ist, Qaarta. 

Amount mlllc from July lai to Jan. lat t,4t» 

do fromAuiuatlattoFeb. 18S7. 1.988 

Number of quart! in one year. 44t87at8e #S1M5 

lSo7— Took calf away July lat. Quarts. 

Amount milk from July Ist to Jan lit 8.28fr-S 

do from Jan. lat. to Juty lat., ISHl... 1.683 

N«mb«r of quarts In one year, S»MS-S at 6c $198.11 

Total fortwo years, •fiU.47 

All the milk not used in the family was sold at the storo 
at 5c per quart, many milk carts selling at 6 the year 
through. H. B. Cokodon, Providence^ R. L 

• »• 

Asparagus and Pie^PJaat. 

The. Gardonor's Monthly rvcommendB that Asparagaa ba 
plantad " twenty inches to two feet from plont to phint, and 
the rows eightaen to twenty inches apart*' [The plaats are 
often set four times as near together, in which ease it is im- 
possible for them to develope themselves properly and become 

of the largest size. For borse-eulture, the rows may be 30 
inohes apart, and the plants 15 inches ip the row. \(\i\x rich 
soil, this will make " giant asparagus of any sort."] A depth 
of two feet is recommended Yor the soil— and the roots setfi.ur 
inches under the surface. Fertility of soil is all important. 
The editor says there is " a good deal of humbug" about the 
recommendation of salt for asparagus. 

PiK Plant. — The following sorts the siinie journal states 
to be best : Prince Albert and Tobolsk for eArliness ; Mag- 
num Bonnm, Vietoria, and Gaboon's Mammoth, for site and 
productiveness ; Linneus, for sise and quality ; nod Prince 
of Wales and Crimson Perfection, for beauty of color. Each 
plant should have an area <^ at least two feet iqunre for its 
proper development^ and a very rich smI. 
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Cahoor's Bboadcast SowBB^--In answer to inaalriM, we 
can state that we have g^ven the small or band machine a full 
trial. It answers admirably for sowing grass seed, which it 
scatters evenlj and rapidly, and the se^ being light, it is not 
Uborioufl to carry. It also sows wheat, barley, and other large 
grain with great expedition and evenness— icAi/< ihe opera- 
tor i» working it — but it is necessary for the workman to 
stop BO often to fill his hopper with seed, that little time is 
gamed over common band sowing. The labor is also con> 
siderable. These remarks apply to the ten dollar machine. 
The thirty-five dollar one, drawn by a horse, we have not 
tried, but have no doubt it ol»viates all these objections, and 
we see nothing to prevent its sowing eighty acres a day, as 
some of the certificates state. D. H Furbish, of Portland, 
Maine, is the proprietor of this machine, and will give any in- 
formation in relation to it 

Bloody Milk. — I have a young cow that bis given bloody 
milk out of one teat for several weeks. Will you please give 
me a remedy for it. A. M. [The treatment must depend on 
the cause. If occasioned simply by an injury, time will cure 
it. if from garget, the treatment must vary with the symp- 
toms, which until we know, it would be very difficult to pre- 
seribe uaderstaDdbgly — as the disease might be benefitted in 
one case by light food, and in another might require only 
local treatiaent. A general remedy, for all /ciroamstaaces, 
10 often reeommeaded for a disease, is empiricism. 

Shbbp vf. 8w»s.— -I will feel myself under many obliga- 
tions, if some of your numerous readers would inform me 
through the columns of your pi^r, in which there is most 
profit — raising sheep or hogs, where pork is usually worth 
from $3^ to $4 gross, and ba4Don from 6c. to 10c., and where 
wool is worth from 26 to 40c. per pound, and sheep for bntohor- 
ing bring $2 50 to $3.50 per heaud. Also which is the beat 
and most profitable breed of sheep— also the best breed of 
hogs for farmers generally. B. B. R. St. Jo»epk^ Mo. 

Bbahs for Horses and Cows— Are New- York farmers 
in the habit of raising beans for horses and cows, and if so, 
how are they fed ? Do you consider they make as strong 
diet as corn 1 Is the current year's crop considered injuri- 
ous 1 English farmers say they should not be used until a 
year old. Underrtandutig that northern farmers raise peas 
and beans eztoasively for stoek purposes, we who are turn- 
ing our attention somewhat to the latter crop would like to 
have the experience of others. Subscribrrs. [Will those 
who have tried this material for feeding, {dease report the re- 
sults of their experiments 1] 

pLAimi Qrowibo witbout Sbbd.— Is 9ted necessary to 
vegeteble production in all cases 1 Where the chemical ele- 
ments of certain vegeteUes exist abundantly in the soil, will 
they not spring up and a^ume vegeteble forms without the 
germs of seed 1 Instance the thousands of hickory groves 
springing up throughout the west since being settled, where 
none existed before, l. c Wiseonain. [No plant ever 
springs into existence spontaneously. There must be either 
a seed to start the individual, or buds, eyes, Ac, to extend or 
multiply that individual after having thus atteined existence. 
Seeds exist in the soil or are scattered in innumerable ways; 
which not being understood by superficial obvervation, the 
notion is sometimes adopted that new individuals spring spon- 
taneously into existence, or elee grow or are changed from 
other plants. It would be as impossible for fimn animals to 
spring into being, without progenitors, by merely heaping to- 
gether oats, hay and com, or 0|ilk and porridge, as for plants 
to do the same by the use of heaps of manures or " elements." 

LiTTLR QiABT MiLL.— Can you inform me where I can ob- 
tain the Little Giant Mill, for grinding corn in ear, Ac, and 
whether there are better mills for the purpose 1 S. Barstow. 
St. Albana^ Vt. [It is furnished by Emery A Co. of thiccity, 
at the following prices : No. 2 for $40 with levers, and No. 3, 
$46, less 5 per cent, cash at retell We have never used the 
Little Oiant, but have given a thoroagh trial to Joioe's Star 
Mill made by Ilildreth A Co. of Lockport, and find the latter 
an admirable machine. We are unable to speak from ex- 
perience of their comparative merite ] 

BiTTBB Honey.— Why is honey some yean very bitter ? 
This year it was so bitter that it could not be used — neither 
did the bees swarm. Can any one tell the cause of the bitter- 
ness? A. R. VailoM Co., Ark, 

ToBACOO CuLTORB — Having recently commenced farming, 
and belie \ing that I have land that will produce tobacco, I 
take the liberty of asking you the proper way of plantiRg the 



seeds, and also the proper time. B. B. [Will soom of om 
readers please furnish the desired information 1] 

HoRXLBSS Cattle. (A tubaeriber in Indiana.) 
tendency In cattle exists with the breed. The Oalloway 
tie are nearly all hornless. The same peculiarity exists in 
the Norfolks, Soffolks, Ac A small portion of the same ten- 
dency is diffused through many of the mixed race in this 
country, occasionally booming developed in hornless aniBBate 
The constant nuxturs of blood prevents them from beenming 
a distinct race as in Britain. 

Bbbbd of Swine. — What breed, or how crossed, is ths 
breed of hogs fattened around Auburn? Our butehen odd- 
sider them Uie best hogs that ever came to our market^ or 
in fact, any other. W . Uliea^ [Our impression is, thej 
are a mixture of Suffolk and Leioester, with some of the oldw 
native breeds, without any very certein amount of eadh. Wo 
hope some of our Auburn readers will give us some paitievlar 
and acourate information.] 

Pi«AB OF A Dairt.— I wish to lean thvongh yomr i»per, 
the best and most appropriate way of construcUng a dairy for 
a private family, mie that will best keep butter and milk dur- 
ing the warm season of the year, where the water is thrown 
up by the hydraulic ram. S. [We have not met with a bet* 
ter one than that described on p. 217, first volume of " Rural 
Affairs," and although that is partly intended for a market 
dairy, yet it is equally applicable, constructed of proper siae^ 
for a private esteUisbment ] 

Fall Plowibg.— What do yon think of plowing sandy bqU 
in the fall 1 I manure it one-half with fine manure, and the 
other half leached ashes, and plow 6 inches deep. What 
would you put on it in the spring ? J. E. Orvis. JIfasmna, 
Pf. Y [Fall ptowing does well for eariy sown craps — bariey 
would no doubt succeed well— and perhaps oats or spring 
wheat. Unless the soil is quite light, it is apt to become toe 
compact beforo planting time, unless re-plowed or mellowed 
well with a gang plow, or Shares' harrow, just befora planting.] 

Double Michioah Plow.— Can yon inform me to whom, 
and where I must apply^ for the right of making up and dis- 
posing of the Double Michigan sod and subaoU Ptow— also, 
what year the patent was issued ? Your early attention to 
the above will obligOf W. T. [We are unable to answer.— 
Will some of oar readers favor us with the desired informa- 
tion?] 

Fkedibo Roots.— Please infonn me through Thb CultI- 
YATOB, the best plan of feeding turnips and Rute Bagas to 
sheep and cows. A. b. [Slice them up, and feed them to the 
animals— if they do not readily eat them, add meal and a 
very little salt. To prevent any injurious effect, begin mode- 
rately, and always feed with a portion of dry fodder. Sheep 
soon learn to scoop out turnips with their teeth, without sH- 
cin|^. WiUard^s root slieer costs ten dollars and cuts a bushel 
' a minute ; but in the absence of any machine of the sort, a 
steel spade, ground sharp, will cut rapidly, if Uae roots are 
frfaced in a shallow box with a hard plank bottom.] 

Sparrbd Floors.— I am about building a h^g stable, and 
think of laying stable floors for cattle upon the '* spar plan." 
Your correspondent, W. R. Forster, Canada West, suggests 
that they be dug four feet deep under the floors. Suppose la 
the spring, this space to be full of the " pudding," whero will 
a man stend to shovel it into a cart backed up to the steble 
door. It appears at first thought, as if his footing must be 
very soft, and rather unoomfortebly deep. Why is it best to 
have "boxes*' instead of sUUs? Would not quarreUMMne 
eatUe fret their weaker mates? Will your correspondent 
please stete what he considers the best sise of pens for bogs, 
and whether hogs will do well raised in a pen without ever 
coming to the ground. I have a boiling apparatus, and wish 
when I get my pens made, to try the effects of cooked and 
raw food upon the thrift of the animals. L. F. D. Troy^ 0. 
[We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Forster and others as sug- 
gested, and hereafter shall have more to add ourselves apea 
the subjects alluded to. Meantime the views and experience 
of readers, either at home or abroad, will be very welcome, 
both to the writer of the above and doubtless to many others!]. 

Limb for Oattlb.— In your aooount of Mr. Cli5's farsn, 
a mixture of salt and lime is recommended for preserving hay 
when got in green. Would not the lime be injurious to stock, 
fed on the hay, by its caustic nature, and also by making the 
hay dusty ? Wm. F. Bassktt. [We have never used lime 
with salt for hay, ^ but the latter only— and thereforo' cannot 
speak from ex^rience of its effects. It certainly should be 
used very spanngly if at all, whidi we question.] 

' ♦ e • 

Ab Odd Fellow.— ^Moiphem, for he is undenlabljr a Nod 
fellow. 
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SWINE FED ON SKIM'MILK 

We published a few years since a sUtement of the suc- 
cessful feeding and fattening of swine on skim-milk, as 
practiced by Joseph Greene of MacedoHf N. Y., a mode, 
however, not entirely new. He fed spring pigs through 
the summer, and when six or seven months old, they 
usually averaged about 800 pounds each. Three, at seven 
months, weighed in one instance, after being dressed, no 
less than 956 lbs. in the Aggregate. Another animal at 
six months aud ten days, weighed when dressed 298 lbs. 
He ascribed his suecess to feeing vndiltited milk, or in 
its most concentrated state.,— without any water thrown 
in. This made them grow rapidly, with solid square 
bodies, and not like the flabby anlmttls produeea when 
much liquid and little nourishment are given. The fat- 
tening was completed on the ground meal of old com. 
They did not thrive well on new com, and failed on 
•* nubbins.** 

Several others have adopted a similar mode of treat- 
ment, with like success. One instance that has recently 
oome to hand, is the following, imported in a late number 
of the Union Springs Herald. 

"David Anthony killed, on Saturday last, a litter of 
eight spring pigs, about ^ months old, and the total 
weight of which were 2,350 lbs., — an average of 293 lbs. 
each. The lightest one weighing 280, and the heaviest 
820 lbs. Wc call that hard to beat. If any one can do 
it, send on the figures.** 

On inquiring personally of David Anthony as to the 
mode of feeding adopted, he informs that these animals 
are chiefly indebted for their rapid growth to the skira- 
milk he gave them, of which he had a plentiful supply. 
He finished feeding them on 16 bushels of ground Canada 
corn, which was all the grain he gave them. He intends 
to plant a few acres of the Canada com for fattening his 
swine another year, as it b fully ripe befoi-c the first day 
of autumn, and is therefore found to be nearly equal to 

old com for fan feeding. 

•»• — 

[For the Ooontry OenUeman and CuUtrator.] 

How Much Com will Make a Pound of Pork? 

Messrs. Editors— On the 3d of Nov., 1859, 1 built a 
snuill, tight pen, and covered it well. I put in it a small 
sized shoat, but in good condition, and inclined to fatten 
easily, and weighing 92 lbs. gi*oss. His drink was well- 
water, and his food com in the ear excluaively, weighed 
to him 10(» lbs. at a time. The first 100 lbs., weighed the 
same day the hog was shut up, lasted till the 17th — 14 
days. Second 100 lbs., weighed Nov. 17th, hwted till Dec. 
2 — 16 days. Third 100 lbs., weighed Dec. 2, lasted till 
Dec 14 — 12 days. Fourth 100 lbs., weighed Dec. 14, 
lasted till Jan. 1 — 17 days. Jan. 2d & Sd a few ears were 
given him, not weighed, the amount, however, not equal 
to the waste. Jan. 4th killed the hog. Live weight 146 
lbs.— net weight, 116 lbs. 

Rkcapitulatiox. — ^The hog ate in 61 days, 400 pounds 
com, or about 6^ lbs. per day. Live weight at shutting 
up, 92 Ibd. ; live weight at killing 146 IIm. ; increase in 
live weight 54 lbs., or a little less than oue pound per day. 
400 lbs. ear corn at 70 lbs. per bushel, equals 5 5-9th bush- 
els, and at 85 cents per bushel, is $2.00 — 54 lbs. pork, 
live weight, worth at 4 cents per pound, $2.16, or a net 
gain of 16 cents to pay for trouble of feeding two months. 

FcRTHRR Calculations. — At killing, live weight 146 ; 
net weight after dressing, 116; loss 30 lbs., or a little 
over 2Q per cent. By the same ratio, his net weight at 
shutting up would be 73 lbs. ; hicrease in net weight 43 
lbs., worth, at say 6i cents per pound, $2.86, or 36 cents 
more than the com fed to him was worth in the crib. 

Remarks. — ^The hog when shut up was 7 months and 
2 days old, and at time of killing was 9 months and 4 days 



old. He was small boned, but fattened very easily, and 
for some days before killing it was difficult for him to get 
up or breathe. The com with which he was fed was very 
sound and good, and I occasionally gave him ashes and 
stone coal, to promote his digestion, destroy worms if any, 
and sharpen his appetite. A. S. Proctor. 

J^oine Farms, Illinois, Jan, 6. 
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[Forth* CotiBtnr GcntleimlB and Cultivator.] 

TO PREVENT LICE ON CALVES. 

Editors. Go. Gknt. — ^It is generally oonceded that "an 
ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure,** and as I 
often see remedies for killing lice on ealres, such as snuff, 
tobacco water, grease, &c., I will give a prereniive. It is 
safe — no Injury to the animal will follow its use, and if 
regularly attended to during the cold months, lice will be 
scarce. It is as follows : take of shorts one bushel, and a 
like quantity of com, bariey or oat meal, and mix well to- 
gether — give each calf a pint of the mixture night and 
morning — ^it can be fed on cut hay dampened ; a better 
way, however, Is to add boiling water sufficient to scald it, 
and let it stanid until neariy cold, and tbon feed it in the 
form of a slop. If oil meal can be conveniently obtained, 
a small quantity may be added to advantage. They should 
be warmly stabled, and have all the good hay they wil eat, 
and a full supply of pure water twice a day. The above 
recipe is applicable to older animals, by increasing the 
quantitv according to age and size. J. L. R. 

Waiert&m, N. Y. 

m % m 

[For the Countrr Oentltman and Cttltirator.] 
CULTURE OF T HE S WEET POTATO. 

Friskd Tucker — ^I will try to ^ve you our mode of 
raising sweet potatoes in Gloucester county, N. J. We 
begin by making a het^bcfl for sprouting the potatoes. — 
We dig a trench six feet wide; then put some old hay or 
corn stalks in tlic bottom ; next put eight or ten indies of 
stable manure; press it down lightly. We then cover 
with two inches of Aim earth, and put in the potatoes, not 
so near as to touch one another, and cover them with 
about two inches of fine earth. We next prepare the 
ground the same as for corn— mar^ it out both ways with 
a small plow, two feet nine inches apart, and put in a 
small tiliovcl full of good sliort manure, and make a small 
hill on the same. About the middle of May we commence 
pulling sprouLs, and setting them in hills, one sprout in a 
hill. We use the cultivator and hand hoe pretty freely, 
taking care to keep the grass and weeds out. Gloucester 
county goes pretty largely into sweet potatoes, many of 
us planting from twenty to forty acres. We allow one 
bushel of potatoes to sprout sufficiently for one thousand 
hills. Joshua Pink. New Jersey, 
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Connecticut State Aoricultural Society. — ^At the 
annual meeting, held at Hartford, Jan. 11, the following 
officers were elected : 

Pmldent— E. H. IIvdc. Sd. Stafford. 

Vice Presidento— Robbins Battell, Nonralk ; John T. Korton, Farm- 
higton. 

Dtrector»— Chartei F. Fond. Hartford, Hartford Co. ; Wiishlnitoa 
Webb, Mew-Haven, New-Haveo Co. ; Jnmes A. BiU. Lyme, New-Lon- 
don Co. : George Osborne, Reildlnir, Fairfield Co. ; CnAtles Osffood, 
Potnfret, AVindhiun Co.; AbUah CaUin, Uarwinton. Litchfield Co.; 
l^vi Coe. MiddletowD. Middlesex Co. ; R. B. Chamberlin. Covenhr. 
Tolland Co. 

Henry A. Dyer continues as Secretary and actual agent 

and business manager. The Treasurer's report shows : 

Expenses. 1956 and 1850. ^^^^-^ 

Receipts. 14,726.80 

Balanoe on hand, ta,l«aLai 

tST An Interesting report of the discussions at the win- 
ter meeting of the Fruit Grower's Society of Western Kew- 
York, held at Rochester last week, will be found in our 
Horticultural Department. The following officers were 
elected for the present year : 

Pre8ident--Col. B. HoDOK, of Buffalo. ^ «« . ., « 

Vice Presidents— J. J. Thomas, Union Sprinsi ; Wm. R. Smith, Syra* 
eu^e; \V. it. Coppock. Buffalo. 
Treusurer— W. P. Townaend, Lockport 
Secr«(ai7— C. P. BisacU, Rochester. 
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Bd Duchess of Airdrie-B»d by R. A^ Aleiaader of Woodford Co, Ey. 
TboM wboluTe liriled tliebe«utifol8bort-H<nii herd belongiog to R. A. ALixiSDiE, Eeq., of Woodford Co., Kj., ' 
not need to be remiaded that unong the dioiceM ortli«iii, the " Sd Duchess of Airdrie" oociipiei i high ruik. 1 
ts red Hud white, calved asih Sepletnbcr, IBBB, wid wMsirad by " M Duke of Athol." Her dun, " Duchess of Atb 
wu lired bj " 2d Duke of Oiford," and her gruid-d«m " Duchess Mth," c»mea her buk o 
- laiid Lad," and oti the otiier to a long line of noted "I> 



TREATMENT Or RINGBONE. 



tj of muikind h&ve hard enough work of it to Bccaniutale 
flicient in Bumiuer to satlxfy tho deniKndg of winter. 
To the hnrd-workluB farmer, the subject of "the eoo- 









There a no core for coDfirmed ringbone. It ij suppos- 
ed to be hereditarj, and the tendency is perhaps hastened 
by sprains or jan, in driving rapidly over a hard or rn'y 
naeveD road. To prevent it, use horees carefully, and 
nevtr bretd from tkoie who haue il, or from the relaUves 
of such. When the disease first appears, retl is no doubt 
the beat remedy. Burning, formerly so mucli practiced, 
now generally regarded as both uaelen and cruel A so 
should never be made in treating it. Kemedics cauung 
violent exlemal inflammation often extend further 
their influence, and frequently increase the disease, 
application of acetate of caDtliaridia is recommended l>y 
Dr. Dudd. When the port is hot, apply coid-irater band- 
agei. 

Tbero is no doubt that many of the remediesi for larions 
diseases, but for tbis more pnrticulaiiy, ove their supposed 
efflcacy (o compelling tlie animnl to rtat, 

ECONOMICAL FEEDING OF STOCK. 

Hessrs. Ekitors — "The harvest ig past, the Summer 
la ended," — Autumn tritli Its almost oonstiuit Indian Sum- 
mer, has pa»Kd quietly and dreamily away, and Winter 
with its Btom und oiaclingri^alitic-a, is wilhtu. The former 
and his beasts have toiled luid ewcatcil hard, duiiiig the 
months that are passed, to luy up a Kture of food for Uuit 
•eoson, which, north of Mason and Dixon's line, occupies 
about one-half of tlic entire yeiir, and seems to have been 
designed for the purpose of sharpenini; the r'aciilticiof nni- 
mal nature, nnd preventiiig the imd-ie devi'topnicnt of 
mau's acquytivenCM. Certain It is that the gi-cat mnjurl- 



wars been so. and always will be so in this climate ; and 
yet honlitOe is certainly known, or has been demonstrated 
by careful experiment, that would be sallsfactory to the 

The present ia the season peculiarly appropriated fortiw 
di»cu8»lon of this subject, and I do hope that you and your 
valued correBpondenta will "ventilate" It as thoroughly as 
the drcumstancea of the case will allow. Perhape the 
present scarcity of feed in your State, will lead to more 
careful attention in preparing and disburrin" the stock of 
cattle onil food, thereby one more ray of lit:ht be sited on 
this at present rather dim subject. Why is it that none of 
yonr wealthy farmers have not taken this matter in band 
and given us detailed experiments, such as we find in 
RTiglish books. Surely they have the means and the Icioire. 
The English e.tperimenta are bo mixed up with fHrt'tp*, 
tliat they are ofbut littlcuscM ua. WewanteipeiimenU 
on our own soil, in our own stables, under our own pecu- 
liarities of climate, and with our own varieties of feed. 

In a late number of the Co, Gent, in the article od 
"Cooking food for Swine," you well remark "that tber« 
exists the mot* mnguUr diverwty of opinion in regard to 
conking^ their food — some snorting that grinding and 
cooking trebles the valne of com, while others mamlain 
that it doe» not nearly double It; and soU is with all hinds 
of stock — no two agree. 

I freely admit and deeply feel that the nil^cct is a tht 
complex one, and cannot be thoroughly dlscuved even in 
a volume, much less in a sin[:lc sheet, or by v humbU a 
pen a; mine. Itut let me indicate my view of the matter, 
and give a psge from my own experience. 

The economical feeding of stock is empathnUcally nnia> 
ter In re^rd to wliicli " circumstancCB alter caAcs." and tfa* 
conditions are so perpetually varying that no set of iviea 
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can be devised, applicable to all cases. What is best at one 
time may not be good policy at another. 

In the fall of 1861, living m Northern Ohio, I found 
myself poesessed of 18 cows, with a small mow of hay, a 
short crop of oata, and a very small crop of rery small 
com, together with a small pile of very nice wheat straw. 
I had been in the habit for many years, of getting all grain 
fed to stock, ground, and had been strong in the faith that 
that was the only right way ; but the excessively muddy 
roods, to which we were generally tiuhjected there, and the 
labor and expense of grinding, were exceedingly irksome. 
I concluded to try an experiment. 

I had a good stable for my cows, with stanchions and 
a tight floor to feed on. A gutter ran along behind to 
catch their droppings, and these were thrown out every 
morning for a fine sow to work over, who I expected 
would make an excellent living thereby. I was going to 
feed my com unground, and the oats untlirashed, but hoped 
the sow and poultry would pick up the waste. 

In the moming I fed each cow a sheaf of oats, at noon 
a little straw, and at night two or three small ears of com, 
and a little more straw. This I did until about the first 
of March, when hay took the place of straw. Everything 
was licked up clean. 

Now for the result. I expected gnAn in the gutter, but 
am satisfied that not a pint a day was dropped by the cows, 
and was compelled to feed the sow as before. The cows 
came out in the spring as bright and hearty as any I ever 
wintered in my life, and I was satte&ed that the economy 
of the tiling was all right 

The experience of that winter did not, of course, prove 
that grinding grain, under any and all circumstances, was 
a needless expense, but it did suggest to my mind one 
thought, and idso illustrated the proposition that '^^circum- 
stances alter cases." The thought is this — that the advan- 
tage of grinding and otherwise preparing food for cattle 
to be kept in store condition, was not as great as for those 
to be rapidly fattened. Ruminants are furnished with a 
v^y strong digestive apparatus, and if fed only suffident 
to keep them in good fair condition, I wouldn't give any 
man much fpr all the waste he could gather from 100 head 
in a whole winter, fed on unground grain. In tliis section, 
*' going to mill '^ is a serious business, for the millers gen- 
erally contrive to " keep the grain and take the bag for 
toll." But I ftuat close, and will only add that what I 
have said applies solely to store cattle, and that the case 
with cows giving milk is very different. Hawk Eye. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Dee. 26, '59. 



often as well or better under good nursing without medi- 
cine ; and also, that sometimes remedies are of the utmost 
importance. We know of no writer on the sutyect who has 
di ^eliminated better, if as well, between the two courses of 
treatment, than Dr. Dadd. 

The work is published by Jewett k Co. of Boston, and 
C. M. Saxton & Co. of New-York, and is an indlspen&al le 
book for every farmer who would understand well tlie 
management of his cattle, both in health and under the ir.- 
fluence of disease. 
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DADD ON THE D ISEA SES OF CATTLE. 

Tliis is a larger, more mature, and more perfect work 
than Dr. Dadd's excellent and well known " Cattle Doc- 
tor," and this is saying a great deal. It is not a revi«on 
and enlargement of his former book, but appears to be 
written wholly new. In arrangement it has some impor- 
tant advantages, the division of diseases being simple, na- 
tural, and well adapted to ordinary reference. For ex- 
ample, under tlie head ** Organs of Respiration," we are 
furnished with what is known in relation to croup, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, sore 
throat, &c. The *' Diseases of the t)ige8tive Oi^ans," cm- 
brace hoven, diarrhea, inflammation of the bowels, colic, 
Ac. Other diseases are similarly arranged under heads 
designating different parts of the system. There are a 
considerable number of valuable wood-cut illustrations. 

Those who know Dr. Dadd are aware that he declares 
uncompromising hostility to the old cut-and-slash, scoiur 
and bum, blister-and-bleed system, and in some instances 
he may carry his assaults too far. But if he errs, it is a 
pretty safe kind of error on the side of gentle treatment 
and humanity, and can appeal to nature's restorative 
power. We have seen enough of diseases ib animals to 
leam that much that is ascribed to medicine, takes place 



VERTIG O IN HORSES. 

Eds. Cult, and Co Gknt. — I have a horse strangely 
affected sometimes, and cannot find anywhere a description 
of the disease, although I have examined different books 
and papers, the Cultivator' included, for whicti I have been 
a subscriber for the last 16 years. He is generally affect- 
ed while being driven or used. The first symptoms I have 
noticed are shying, as if seeing something before him, and 
then staggering backward. Tliis continues but a short 
time, when he either recovers himself and it passes off, or 
gets entirely down, (which he ha« done^) and aAer lying a 
few minutes will be apparently right again. It appears to 
me something like a blind stagger. lie has been subject 
to these spells for fonie four or five years. Sometimes I 
see nothing of it for six months or a year together, and 
then again he may have them several tiroes in the course 
of a year. Some say it is fits, but I do not think so. I 
was told a short time since that it was heart staggers. Is 
there such a di.se2»e ? If, there is, or if you or any of 
your correspondents can give me information respecting 
the ailment of my horse, and a remedy if there is any, you 
will do me a great favor, and perhaps may benefit some 
other of your readers. A Subscriber. 

This disease is not improbably the vertigo — ^which usual- 
ly comes on while the animal is travelling, continues a 
short time, and then passes off. He of^en shakes his head, 
reels, staggers, and stops short. The disease Is generally 
incurable ; veterinarians have not been able to obtain a 
satisfactory remedy. The best ti'catment, perhaps, is very 
moderate labor, light diet, deanlineas and pore air, and 
good grooming. If any of our readers have been suocess- 
ful with its management, we should be glad to hear firom 

tliem. 

■ • ■ 

PRICE OF A PPLE SEEDS. &c 

TVni you or M>ro« of rour correspoDdeDts, foforni me tbrooidik Trb 
Cultivator, what apple seeds arc worth by the bushel, and at what 
market. 1 waahed a few Heeda out thia ftlU and If it wiU |Miy I wovld 
like to KO Into the busiiiest another fall to some extent. B. W. M. 
Montgomery Co., N. Y. 

Nurserymen and dealers have formerly pud workmen 
three or four dollars per bushel for getting out seed, and 
sold them again at six to eight dollars. During the past 
scarce years for firuit, the prkes. may have been 'a little 
higher. The present year tlie apple crop has been rery 
abundant, and we hear of apple seed for sale in large quan- 
tities in all quarters. We question if it will be all sold — 
in which case much will be planted perhai)s by those not 
nurserymen, affoi'ding a full supply of seedlings in a year 
or two. 

Our correspondent will probably do best to advertise his 
seed, offering them at a moderate price — ^but it will be im- 
portant for him to conTince purchasers that his seed are 
good, and not from fermented pomace, which is a^ most 
fruitful source of failure — a few hours fermentation in the 
heap being sufficient to destroy vitality. 

On p. 204 of the Illustrated Annual Register for 1869, 
our correspondent will find a mode described by which two 
men can wash out three or four bughels of Peed in a day, 
provided there is plenty of fresh pomace, and a good stream 
of water. 
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Among the old and valued asricaltural Jouraala of this oonatry, 
which have home Uie burden of Jmprovement In the heat of the day, 
no one haa achieved faiirher distinction than the Albany Cultivator. 

Wmm.^^.^,^ t*. t.^^ ^. . A — At B A «^ ..A k.^ ■ -ft B At- . ^ 




N. Y., to obtain a copy for a year. 

The above notice from the Southern Field and Fireside^ 
meets our eve just as this number of The Cultivatob is 
going to press. We quote it because, coming from the 
pen of the Agricultunal Editor of that journal, it is a com- 
pliment tliat we cannot but duly appreciate. 
^ It gives us pleasure to be able to say that the subscrip- 
tion list of tliis paper has shown a gratifying incresise dur- 
ing the past month upon the corresponding month in 1869. 
While we have to express our renewed acknowledgments 
to many of its oldest friends, we have also to welcome as 
its supporters hundreds, to whose efforts we owe the re- 
ceipt of club subscriptions for 1860 for the first time. 

The present number will go forth as a still better wit- 
ne.<is of the improvements promised for the year, than its 
predecessor for January. May we not, therefore, ask of 
our friends to prolong their exertions a little in its behalf? 
Challenging a comparison as to cheapness of price, witli an 
equal amount of printed matter of any kind whatever — 
entirely aside from any merits it may possess as an Agri- 
cultural Journal— we think it has claims which our farmers 
would recognize far more generally, if we had the means 
of bringing the subject to their more particular notice. 
This is precisely why and where we ask, so often, the aid of 
of our readers — in enabling us to reach with a kind word 
from them, an outer circle of hundreds and thousands, 
within whose acquaintance wfe have no other way of plac- 
ing our journal and its objects. 

We will send for gratuitous circulation, copies of the 
January and February numbers of this year to any person 
requesting them, or to any aiddresses that may be named. 
Those who are now members of clubs, can procure addi- 
tions to clubs at club rates. To those who have not seen the 
Register for I860, we repeat our offer to send a copy 
postpaid, for use in eanv<u»ing for subaeripiiom. 

*•* Plkask ske Terms and Special Notices on last 
page 
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Tite CoirpBBHENSivB Faric Record.— We understand 
that C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 26 Paric Row, New- York, 
have in press, a blank Record of the above title, which will 
be issued in January. It is to be a well bound folio volume 
•f about 160 pages, with an explanatory introduction and 
a series of carefully prepared headings, arranged for enter- 
ing every date and event useful for refei-enc-e upon the 
farm — the resulu of each particular crop, and oT each field, 
and every item useful for record and reference concerning 
domestic animals. The book is ruled and ari-anged for en- 
tering the results of twenty-five years, (from 1800 to 1884 
induaive,) and will supply every want, as to the means of 
arriving at a direct and intelligent understanding of the 
profit and loss of the various departments of husbandry 
It is prepared by Dr. F. B. Houau of Albany, whose labors 
upon the last State Census have necessarily rendered the 
subject of Agricultural Statistics entirely familiar. 

"ENaLisH Dairy Cheese.''— We have used in our 
family, what is known as "English Dairy Cheese," for 
many years, from the dairies of Litclifield county, Conn., 
and the Western Reserve, Ohio, some of which havebeAi 
of very fine quality ; but a gentleman of our own state, 
who has been engaged for sevei-al years in making it, last 
week presented us one of 264 manufactured by him in 
1868, of an average weight of 17 lbs., which we think 
superior to any cheese we have ever tasted; and that, 
others appreciate its good qualities, we have evidence in J 



the fact that the entire lot he made that year was sold to 
aitealer in New- York, at nineteen cents per pound. We 
have accepted an invitation to visit this dairv in Jnae 
next, when we hope to furnish our readers with a full 
description of all its operations. 

An Earhest Appeal. — We ask our friends, afler giv- 
ing this paper a careful examination— if it meete their ap- 
proval, and they desire to see an exclusively Agricultiml 
and Horticultural Journal sustained — ^to make an effbtt to 
increase its drcuUtion. It needs, and we think deaervoi 
a much larger number of subscriben. 

iaf*Many people speak of English Agriculture as 
though some sudden wave from the Atlantic liad washed 
out all Uie bad fiutning of tliat country, and as if there bad 
followed in its wake a new system as exdiudvely gviod as 
the former bad been exclusively bad. And as to Agrieal- 
tupe here, on the one hand we meet with groanings orw 
worn-out soils, reduced production, older states deserted 
by their rural population, and new states following in a 
beaten track of exhaustion and ruin ; and, on the other 
hand, with felidfcations over wonderful evidences of pro- 
gress, as though within a limited period a perfect revcrin- 
tion for good had been taking place. 

No representation is a correct one which displays agri- 
cultural progress in Great Britain as anything else thu the 
slow growth moulded by circumstances and devel<^>ed hj 
the increasing wealth, enterprise and sagacity, not only of 
the farmers themselves, but also, and periiaps primarily, of 
the manufacturing and commercial classes. And we ai^ 
inclined to think that that picture of American fiummg 
would be most accurately drawn, which should show, how, 
with the increasing financial prosperity of the nation, every 
pursuit has felt an impulse, and how this impulse in our 
Agriculture has been turned to effect, just so far as im- 
provement could be profitably pursued, and just so gene- 
rally as there have been means in existence to diffuse a 
knowledge of the ways of improvement 

There can be no doubt that our fathers, frugal and in- 
dustrious as they were, creditably as they lived both to 
themselves and to the country, were often guilty of the 
utmost profligacy, in their treatment of the remuroes of 
the soil ; but it is equally true that, without the excnse 
their fathers had, too large a part of this present genera- 
tion still adhere to the old frirrow. Th#good seed, how- 
ever, has been widely sown; the agriculture of those who 
never read an Agricultural Journal, or go to a Show, is af- 
fected m^re than they might care to own, by the example 
of some more intelligent neighbor, who does read and 
look about him, and if there are on the one hand reasona 
for a somewhat gloomy view of our present condition, there 
are also causes for enoourogement and hope. Tlils is the 
case because progress is a matter which is either retutht 
or aehtal. The canal boat goes forward, but to the rail- 
way passenger just above, it seems as he whirls more rap- 
idly on, to be just standing still ; and so the marvellous 
growth of our dties outstrips the actual advancement our 
country is making in some measure at least, and at tlie 
same time Science and Invention have done so much more 
comparatively for other arts, tliat the aid they have reaUy 
rendered to the fanner seepas almost msignificant in the 
contrast. 

That farmers should feel the need of improvement^ is a 
great step towards accomplishing it. No evidence that 
tliey are constantly awakening to tins necessity, is stronger 
than that afforded by the numerous attempts now going 
forward for the establishment of agricultural scboolsL 
Without detracting from the importance of such move- 
ments, it should still bo borne in mind that they are de- 
signed to diffuse a knowledge of the principles on which 
the practice already adopted by our best farmera, is de- 
pendent for its success, rather than to insti-uct the young 
man in the actual details of the practice itself. If there 
U no " royal road to learning," still less is there any aca- 
demical or collegiate machinery capable of converting an 
inexperienced lad either into a money-making merdiantor 
a money-making farmer. 

The truth is, that for the sake of their sons, if not for 
their own, our fannera should endeavor to render the farm 
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itself a school of agriculture, allowing no year to pass 
without t>earing witness to some efforts Bfier immediate 
and tangible good, not less than to increase if posnble the 
attrHctiveness of their pursuit to the young, by setting an 
example in seeking that information of which it presents 
so many channels So long as men differ in the degrees 
of success they achievCf^ and in the constitution of their 
minds, BO long we can all learn something from one an- 
other. It is surely an appropriate season, now that the 
New Year is fairly begun and the days are already length- 
ening for the seed-time of another harvest — ^to prompt 
every farmer who reads this sheet to the earnest inquiry, 
** How am I to make 1860 mentally and materially a bet- 
ter year than 1859?^* Is there anyone ready to claim 
that there are no means within his reach for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose? 

Importanck of Agricultural Papers. — 




■uaay unproveroenK, not ooiy to accompusb uits, but m my opinion, 
go beyond it, {(he production upon Kngliah farms.] Now, it is by 
eommunicaUnff informaUon-<-by afriendly Intercluinfte of intelliseDoe, 
it can be accomplished— but it must be throush our Agricultural 
Journals and Agricultural Fairs. 

1 aclcnowledge myself as a practical farmer, deeply Indebted to the 
CvLTiVATOK and Gocntry Qkntlbman for Infonuanon I have acquired 
from them for many years. The last year, particularly, I have been 
more than usually interested In reading a series of articles published 
in that paper, of inforuiation acquired by one of its Editors white 
abroad, which has added much to its usefulness and general excel- 
lence. We have many excellent Agricultural papers published in tills 
State, and no farmer does justice to his profession, nis Intelligence, 
nislainlly, or his farm, who does not take one reaularly; for Ihave 
not yet seen the first man. except the most concerted and stultified, 
who cannot be made wiser by reading a gOod Agricultural paper. 

The above extract from the Kindcrhook Rough Notes, 
forms the conclusion of an interesting article on the "Pro- 
gress of Agriculture," in which we can ti-ace the pen of 
our friend, Dr. Bekkman, one of the committee in charge 
of 7%e Cultivator when it was originally established as 
the organ of the old Aericultui-al Society of this State. — 
Br. B. justly remarks, that " from the information difilised 
by this paper and many others now published in diflferent 
portions of the State, a greater impulse has been given to 
Agriculture within the last 20 years, than in the whole 
century that preceded it." 

Squashes. — Mr. Geo. W. Browbr has handed us on 
trial a part of a Squash, the seed of which was sent him, 
he stat^ a year or two ago, by a brother in Chili, South 
America. It was solid, and in aa good order as if just 

plucked, and proved of first rate quality. Friend 

I. W. Briggs supplies us with a sample, dried, of the 
"Honolulu Squash,*^ which we have heretofore highly 
noticed. His price for the seed is " 'One Dollar a JD^zen 
and no lees, except as premiums for subscriptions." , 

N. Y. State Map and Gazkttbkr. — ^Under the soper- 
Tision of J. H. Frkngh, a huge and very full map of this 
State, including " the location of school houses, diurches, 
mills, fietctories, post-offices, hamlets, villages, lakes, ponds, 
streams, canals, railroads, hills, and mountains," has been 
published by R. P.Suith. It is accompanied by a Gazet- 
teer containing " a general view of the topography, geolo- 
gy, history, and institutions of tlie State, Including the in- 
ternal improvements, education, religion, le^slative, judi- 
dal, and administrative departments of government^ agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation. Also, 
a brief history and description of every county, city, town, 
▼ilhige, hamlet, and locality; all prepared fh>m material 
collected by oompcftent men, who have been sent through 
the State for the purpose. The map covers an area of 
about 36 square feet, and is engraved and manufactured 
in the best style of the art The Gazetteer is a royal oc- 
tavo volume of about 700 pages, illustrated by fine original 
engravings, on steel, of prominent points of interest in 
the State. It is well printed, on good heavy, white paper, 
and elegantly and substantially bound. These works are 
•old only by subscription. Price invariably $10." 

Sales of Sbort-Hornb and South-Downs. — We arc 
pleased to see that the demand for fine stock continues 
good, at least in some directions. Mr. S. W. Coburn has 
lately purchased from Sam. Tho&nk, Esq., "Peveril," and 
taken him to California. By the last Steamer Mr. Pattrr- 
YOM sent out two rams and five ewes, purchases fi-om Mr. 



T.^s Sou^-Down flock, and Mr. T. also forwarded at the 
same time a very fine yearling heifer to Mr. A. B. Forb^ 
of San Francisco. Mr. D. McMillan, Jr., Xenia, Ohio, 
last week started for his place from* the same herd, " Ist 
Duke of Thomdale," and a bull calf from " Buttercup 
2d," and Mr. Richard Bradlby of Brattleboro, Vt., pur- 
chase;! "Field Marshall" die week praviously. Califor- 
nia particularly, seems to be thoroughly awakened to the 
value of all kinds of improved stock. Every steamer now 
takes out more or less. 

Thb Hog Cholera. — If any of your numerous readers 
know what will cure or prevent the disease in hogs, called 
cholera, they would confer a great favor by letting it be 
known through the columns of the Gentleman. Numbers 
of hogs are to be seen lying dead on the road-sides. Mme 
are dying fast. They do not eat, but droop and die in a 
f<ftw days. No purging or anything unnatural, save, per- 
haps, in some instances after death, the blood seems to 
have settled towards the hinder parts, (or say from the 
loins back.) What the disease is, I do not know. Some 
of my neighbors call it cholera. The propriety of the 
name I cannot see. James Moore. Btdlitt Co., Ay. [In 
visiting an excellent Delaware fanner a year or two ago, 
Mr. Bryan Jackson, of New Castle Co., he stated that a 
pint of tar put in the bottom of a trough, say 12 feet long, 
with a couple of ounces of flour of sulphur, proved very 
beneficial ; an ounce of dissolved saltpeter was also put 
with the swill into the trough once a day, and chloride of 
lime sprinkled about their keeping places. When the first 
trial of this remedy failed, a second was successful.] 

Walking Horsks — A Suggestion. — I would like to 
syggest an idea, which, if you approve, you can prepara 
an article, or get some of your correspoudents to discuss, 
as to the propriety of a premium being oficred at our an- 
nual Fairs, for fast walking hoi-scs as well as trotters. I 
think horses trained to walk fast would be a greater bene- 
fit to farmers in general than fast trotters, as almost all of 
his work has to be done with a walk. I once knew a man 
in Massachusetts, who,.beforc the railroads were built, kept 
from two to four teams at work on the raad, and never al- 
lowed them to trot at all, and made the distance in quicker 
time than his neighbors, who made their horses trot at 
every convenient place. He said tiiat when a horee com- 
menced to walk after a trot, he walked much slower than 
his common gait if kept on a walk, and thereby lost more 
than ho gained. A. U. Oak Orcck^ WU. 

S^* We- understand that Jos. Jluiand, 2d, of Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., has lately sold the North Devon bull 
" Young Metropolitan," to Wm. 0. Williams, Esq., of Sand- 
ford, Broome Co., N. Y. 

Obituary. — During the mondi of December last, our 
State Agricultural Society lost three of its more prominent 
members and officers in times past — B. B. Kirtland, foi 
several years Treasurer, Judge Van Bergen, of Coxsackie, 
one of its early Presidents, and Judge Turrill, of Oswego, 
last year Vice President for that district. Mr. Kirtl^d 
as many were aware, had been for some time in failinf 
health, which was indeed the reason why he relinquished 
a year or two #go, his connection witJi the Society. A' 
the meeting of the- Executive Committee in this city last 
week, a committee was appointed to prepare appropriate 
resolutions, which will appear in our columns when pr^ 
sented. 

Vermont State Ao. Socibtt. — At the annual meeting 
of tlie Vermont State Ag. Society, held at Middlebury, ob 
the 5th of Jan., the following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers for the year ensuing : 

Proridcot— B. B. Crabk, Lyndon. 

Vice Presldenta— Edwin llamroond, Mlddleburr; J. W. Oolbom. 
BprlDRfield; H. H. Baxter. ItnUund; and Henry Keyea, Newbury. 

TreHsarer— Kdward Seymour, VerRenneBb 

Secretary— Charles CunnnlnBS, BniiUeboro*. 

Directors— Frederick Uolbrook, Brattleboro' ; U. H. Pennlman. Col- 
Chester; David Hill. Bridport; H. 9. Morse, Shelbttm ; John Jackson 
Brnodon; John Greiwry, Northfield; D. B. Potter, Ht. Albans; l>an> 
ielNeedbam. Hartford; D. A. Benbet, Bridport; EHjah Cleavland, 
Coventry; and Henry K. Boot, Bennington. 

The Treasurer's report shwed a balance in the treasury 

of three thousand, three hundred and thirty-two doliani 

and seventy-five cents. 
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ed and raised by mgrself, at reasonable rates. 
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No. ZXVIII— Mors about Farming In Suffolk. 



An-lc^lurt ud'WanapiI'lu Lalmrtn. 
Tlie Ainericsn dimiW l« qrokon ot bj Gi^lidi people 
with some Uorror of our gudden y»ri«^oni. I remember 
Wviii^ meC wiih » gentlsmu who bad trereUed in die 
United States, »nd who, on hii retmii, Dtmted u one of 
the dngiilm eipcrieno«« of Uie journey, thit 
««tonn had occurred one night inhotweAth 
BT, p^ucing such ft BuddcG ohuige that hit 
host for the time being, got up ind came to 
bU room, to eupplj bim with an eitf* covet' 
let. If tfa^« WIS DO extreme descent of tbe 
mercur; to render this hoBpitaUa BttentiiKi * 
oecoassrj while 1 wis at Ur.- Csiar's, It was | 
not for the lack of a lolcroblj Tlotent risita I 
tion.oue night from tbe thunder and rain. | 
Thoogh tbe sun wss iliiuiDg brightl; enough '. 
as ire breskrasted next morning, tbe paths 
and borders bore witness to as fine a washing i 
as they would have been hkely to reerave on 
tbcbanliBoftlielludmn; and during Che sul' 
try weather of the following week or two, I ■ 
thought more than once mout wishltilly, bow ' 
occn!4ouaUy in such a time at home, a squall 
and fluster will abruptly warn ua of anything 
but an unwelcome diange, the big drops at 
length reUeving aewelliiiB sky, and beating 
thicker and fmter as the falling procesuon hurries forward, 
apparently ilartliog Nature beiself, very tnnoh as a ner- 
mus man might suli^ in getting an extra dose at his fint 
shower bath. Truth to tell, I did not remabi awake long 
■nougb to know bow Ear this Engliafa shower would bare 
iWizcd such a picture, and all tlie niaa I actually saw 
vere of that gentle kind (o remind ooe rather of a heary 
mbt that bad borrowed the garments of a atonn. I abould 



oandid, however, and add that the saruner wm b dry 



one, and that neither fog 
fell, to impede ray 



niq anywhere be- 

or leaseu tho pleasure of my 

The fact has already been menUoncd that Mr. Cri^ is 
an extensive breeder of tbe SuHblk (ana or* cart horae. He 
keeps about 30 brood mares, and has nearly an eqnal num- 
ber in addition, including colls and stallions, Avery good 
ideaof theSuifulksmay be obtniaed from tbe portrait given 
in another column (see p. eO.) of " Chester Emperor," 
aeoompanied by a brief desoripUon and wtne remarks as 
to their character. I was told that the narkat price for 
horses of this breed for working purpoees.in Ipswld^ vari- 
ed with quality, from (160 to (SOO, while that ofstslUuns 
and brood mares runs IVom (000 to (1,000, aocordiog to 
the drcumitances of the case. 

Of sheep, Ur, Crisp's South-Down breeding-floek nnsi- 
bcred between eight and nine hundred. As to Uie system 
ot folding, to which reference has been madej I aliould per- 
haps mention some further details. In <ntr walk we pass- 
ed through a field. Just then receiving s dressing of mn- 
i)ure in this way. Uke the one I ^ohe of in my last. It 
bad grown wheat in 1S58, hut there th^ misceedmg orop 



was mangolds,, while here they wer« just making prepara- 
tions for sowing tumipt, of which the general seed-lim* 
of the r^ion is from tbe 6th to lOth July, or thereabouts. 
On the former, there had been a " stolen " turnip erop, 
and here a corresponding one of trefoil was obtuned as 
follows ; — The seed was drilled upon the wheat stubble 
after a harrowing, no plowing being necessary, and the 
Geld fed off by tlM ibeep MHae ttea In autumn, and as 
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bitd 9M Ohrisptnuui, and agftin in ipring until perhaps the 
lOth or 18th of May. iStrlj in June the land was plowed 
«nd scarified, and then began the folding, 1,600 sheep be- 
ing confined by hurdles in a space just laiige enough to ao- 
ooiMnodate them without too much orowding, and the hur- 
dles being shifted from day to day until the whole sorface 
should be thus treated. I find my notes deficient in not 
giving the size of the enclosure reqnlrod for this number 
of sheep, but it appeared smaller than I was prepared to 
•ntieipate ; nor am I quite oertain whether any feed was 

ren them to be eaten during the night — ^where the latter 
^6 ease, it is my impression that about two square 
yards of space are allowed per bead. Stephens says that 
** the dressing thus given by 8^00 sheep is sufficient in a 
week for one acre of land, and is worth £3,** ($15.) Dur- 
ing the day, as already intimated, the sheep are at large 
npon the unenelosed gorse-lands. 

Along the aide of the field in question, there ran an 
embankment of considerable breadth and height, together 
with the natural accompaniment of a ditch to promote the 
drainage of the soil. But the purpose of the embankment 
was to break the force of the wind over the surrace of the 
ground^ for the soil \a so light as to suffer much from tliis 
cause unless some such precaution were taken. Arthur 
Young states that these di-lillng sands formed an exten- 
•ive pait of Norfolk, as well as bordering the Suffolk coast, 
before the introduction of tumtp culture, and if I am not 
mistaken, the embankments here are of quite early ereo* 
tion. 

A favorite plow in use in this neighborhood, has its beam 
greeted at one end, even more than the handles are at the 
other, 80 tliat the two form very nearly a right angle. The 
accompanying vignette taken from the cover of Ran- 
somes k Sims^ Catalogue, will serve to give an idea of its 
appearance, although there represented in rather neater 
St vie than those one meets with at ivork. The draught is 
by a chain which will be seen attached to tlie beam Just 
forwaixl of tlie coulter, and in its shortness the affair re- 
minds one more of our implements, white it is in striking 
contrast with the long, lithe, low-lying furrow-makers 
which one finds further on in the same pamphlet thfs pic- 
ture is taken from, and which I found occupying all the 
slieds at the English show-yards. It much resembles what 
Laudon calls the Norfolk wheel-plow, to which, although 
" clumsy in appearance from the great bulk of its wheels 
and their caiTiage," he accords the credit of doing '* its 
work with neatness in light finable soils," and of requiring 
" only a small power of draught." 

Ailer a tour among the stock with a farmer from anoth- 
er county, whose dialect was quite marked — his pronunci- 
ation of tlie word *' bull," for example, being precisely in 
rhyme with the adjective "dull," but who was evidently a 
man of solidity and consequence where he lived — ^we set out 
for a drive of several hours, meeting, just as we were on 
^tlie start, I remember, an errand-sent farm boy, bestriding 
one of those rare aninmls with us, which are in England nnd 
Scotland, as well as upon the Continent, so common nnd so 
serviceable for odd jobs on the farm, and for villagers who 
cannot reach so high in the scale of animal labor as. the horse 
— I refer of course to that long-eared emblem of perais- 
t(ency i^nd wisdom popularly known as the * donkey.' A eip- 
rtnl ass, it is stated, can be bought from $3.75 to |S, *'in 
the prime of his age^** while a hoi-se of much value cost^ 
at least twenty times as much; "so long as there is a 
hedge-row overgrown with briers and thistles, so long as 
there is waste land furnishing a few tufis of rank and bit- 
ter grass rejected of other cattle, so long will the ass stick 
to his work, thrive, and cost you nothing."* Treated al- 
most uniformly with more or less cruelty and ingratitude, 
it is capable of carrying proportionately a heavier burden 
than the horse. Mules, which especially at the south are 
common enough with us, do not seem oflen bred in Eng- 
land, and all the asses I saw were stunted little thincs in 
comparison with some of tlie fine jacks our breeders have 
imported for mule-raising, so that I do not think much at- 
tention is paid either to ueir production or improvement. 

If y host, among his other operations, manufactures tiles 

* H. D. RicuAKoa«K. 



for hiB own^jUB^and thM^of othf^ CaijmeirS' in the vicinity;. 
In calling oi tlifi. works, ftot just then in opcrallon, tSou^ 
the kind of which most wer« made, to he pipe tale of i|^ 
inch calibre, ooU £»r from $^ to^$3.75 per 1,000, tlioi^ 
latterly as a general thing, at the lower figure — a priu«» t09 
small I think be said, to admit of any profit to the maker. 
These pipe appeared to b^ in more general use tlian tile of 
any other shape, so iar as my observation went, but Mr. 
G, also made horse-shoe tile, for which his price was 
$6.25 per 1,000 £or the size two inches In the clear, and 
they are generally laid^ he told me, upon a fiat bottom tile, 
in lieu of the board which has here, been most frequently 
employed for a bottom with us, when one is required — 
tlie price at which these are sold being $3.75 per 1,000. 
They are of the same length as the horse-shoe tlie, and in 
laying ore made to break joints with them. CuIIai-s, also, 
arc sometimes thought necessary with the pipe — ^simply a 
portion of a pipe one size larger, cut to the length of sev; 
end inches, and fitting around each joint More than once 
I heard it advocated, however, that the continuity of^the 
drain is quite as likely to be perfect without tlie coUois as 
with them ; in tlie former case the whole length of the 
tile resting upon the ground, while in the latter tho.length 
of the colUir alone is apt to be iy:tually supported 

Here they were also making what are called " pffi-iUe" 
for roofing—and, expressing some curiosity as. to the pg^ 
oess^ a workman was called in to show it to me, ■ The pan- 
tile, be it known, is of oblong shape> about 14 inches .i^ 
length by nine in width, with one side curling up and ona 
side curling down, so that the ends when laldhave tli«i4>. 
p^Arance represented in the an- /j;^^.,^^-;?;^^^!;;^^ 
nexed figure. The oUty is flat- ^'^^^iJ'^^^^^J'^*^*^ 
tened out and shaped by band upon a board of the- right 
form. A man can make aboutSSO a day, and they sell for 
say $1.87 per 100. The under side has one or two little pro- 
jactioDS, and) w roofing, these catch upon slats for enoueh 
upari to B«pport tho upper ends of eaeh tier of iile« urn 
lower (eiads lapping perhaps four locbes upon the tier below. 
No close boarding of the roof is necessary ; the tile aralaid 
with Bsortar as a security against leakage, and these slata or 
hitlis, tacked horizontally across the roof timbcrsi are tlieir 
only support* Hollow tile of different shapes are made 
for the gutters and to invert over the ridge^ I have.jepo- 
ken so much m detail, because tile ia the -almost univeisal 
roofing material one every where meets abroad. I really 
had some difficulty to exphiin to a gentleman with whom 
I was discussing the subject, what we mean by " shingles," 
and I realized how some of the simplest tilings in the wwld 
may not be very easily expressed in words on an impi'omp 
tu trial. Pan-tile are made of different »zcs, I should 
add, and what are called ''plain tile," or perfectly flat pa- 
rallelograms of burned clay, are also used, the latter pro- 
vided with holes through which wooden pegs are driven, 
to answer the purpose of Uie projections upon the othcra, 
in kcepiug tliem in place. 

Then we came to the " ChiUesford " farm, containing 
another thousand acres, of which 400 are arable, ISO in 
marsh pastures, and the remainder in sheep walks. Among 
the stock upon it were 450 breeding ewes with their lamba^ 
80 rams and four or five stallions, besides the horsos em- 
ployed in working it. Here there are generally from forty 
to fifly bullocks fattened in winter, with the view mostly 
of thchr valuable services as manure-maken, and varying 
in number with the amount of straw produced for con- 
sumption. The cattle kept here were the Snfiblk polled 
stock, several -of which 1 mentioned aa prizo4akera at the 
Ipflrwibh Show. A brief oall at a third cstabliahment, that 
of '^ Gedgnive Hall," oonchided our rounds. 

Among other notes jotted down during this v^t, I find 
several rather disconnected items. A mixture of two 
busliQls vetclies to one of rye Is sown for tSte hof-aea lb 
early spring, being ready to «it or grass in April.* Hie 
fields in Suffolk are almost -nmvertnlly plowed ik. lands or 
" stetches," sometnnes of 16 farrows width, or' twKsa as 
wide as the drill and horse hoe are long— 0onrt€iflQwli'«f 
only an equal width with the length of tluise bnpldmsttt^ 
On some of the more luxuriant soila the whefti to ^ Mil- 
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d«d," 9B I think 1ib« <iper«(ioo ia oiilcid ; we fiaw a field of 
29 acres, which the ihetp had fed quite bare i& May, and 
just before it came into head the men w«nt through it 
catting off the tops as a precaution agftinst its being laid. 
It was now promising a fine yield. • After the sheep had 
had an early bite in this field, it was horse-hoed between 
the drills and 12 lbs. white clover seed sown per acre ; 
after which, if I am not mistaken, the sheep agaki grazed 
it oref. After harvest the stubble would be grazed, and 
as late m the succeeding spiing as Hay 20, or June 1, 
when the clover wouid be permitted to come on for a crop 
of seed. Great care is takeb to keep the low lands clean. 
Gangs of children are engaged as weeders and for similar 
tasks — so much per acre being customarily paid for their 
labor to the man who superintends it — ^who, of course, 
makes as much as he can out of the job, by employing his 
own children or agreeing with the parents of others in the 
neighborhood to secure the services of theirs. 
• Of the ** BuUey Abbey *• ftrm alone, about 800 acres 
are drained at an average cost of $26 per acre. Mr. G. 
has two steam engines for threshing, Ac. — one a seven, 
and the other an eight hprse power. The " marshes " to 
wiuch I have referred, are protected from the sea water 
by an embankment, wlih the usual system of drainage 
gates which let off the water when the tide is out, but 
when it rises^shut by their own action to prevent its ad- 
misalon upon the ground. Tins dike extends more ^nn 
twenty miles, and the marshes are very productive of 
wheat, as well as the best of grass lands. 

With the Suilblk Swine, many in the United States are 
already somewhat familiar. The stock of the Messrs. 
BnctofTT ftnd others in the vicinity of Boston, obtahied 
directly from Mr. Crisp, has been quite widely disseminated 
throngh the country. It is classed as a ** smaH breed,** 
llHhough it is difflcnlt to say what standard of size Justifies 
the application of the naime to some of thoee I saw at 
Bntley Abbey. Mr. 0. was quite an exhibitor at th« Reiynl 
Society^ tAiow this year, having received the second prise 
of f 2S for a boar, the first being awarded to one of 
PrtQce Albert's celebrated breed, ai^ having taken also 
both the first and third prizes In the class of sows. He 
has two distinct families of them, one of blacks, and the 
other of whites — the latter of which alone have been im- 
ported ; he seemed, however, to be of the opinion that the 
blfl^ was the better " summer pig " of the two — ^better 
fible to stand' the'heat, while the white is the more com- 
m6ih| and equally good for cold weather. 

Suffolk is a county of nearly 800,000 acres, in something 
like crescent form. Like the other eastern counties, it 
feels leas the influence of the Atlantic in tempering the 
climate and rendering it moist, and the winds of the north- 
east in spring are qx)ken of as pretty jsharp. The soil 
along the coast is mostly sandy, and there are some sands 
and fens in the northwest, but the central parts are of 
strong loam, with a substratum of clayey marl or occasional- 
ly of chalk. Draining was considerably in vogue at quite 
an early day, constructed with bushes or straw ; claying 
and marling the sands was practieed, adds London, ** but 
sand laid on clay found of no use, or marl on day, aocord- 
ing to the old adage — 

*' Marie dihj. throw a11 away • 
Marie lana, and buy land.** 

The same writer refers to the practice of folding as ^* uni- 
versal;** he also compliments the plowmen of the county 
as partiaulariy skillfoL 

. Wliile writing out these notes, foreigti journals bring to 
iiand a lecture lately delivered (Dec. *I) by Mr. Robert 
Bond of Ipswich, in which that gentleman^-who is the ac- 
complished Secretary of the "Suffolk Agricultural Asso- 
eiaition,** states a fact illustrative both of the progress of 
English Agriculture, and of the length of time which some 
of the English recorda cover, — ^that in the year 1387, 66 
acres of wheat upon the Manor Farm of Hawstead in that 
^MUJDty, produced 69 quarten of grain, and 26 acres of 
htoAfiJ (^2 quarters, 2 bushels — that is, the wheat at the 
jeaJ»«f less than 8^ bushels per acre, and the barley at 
•Hit rate of^ihoitt 16 bushels. The present average pro- 
duction of wheat, on the other hand, is 28 bush, per acre. 



The wages which laborers receive range from niqe to 
twelve shillings per week — say from $2.25 to $8~-bat I 
think a good many operations here, as elsewherd, are paid 
for by the job. 

It was while we were undergoing on this side the water, 
our annual relapse of patriotism — while our cburcb bell^ 
were ringing, processions moving, and gunpowder proving 
itself most vociferous of revolutionary reminiscences, tliat 
the interesting observations were made which I have been 
endeavoring to record above — greatly I fear to the loes of 
the freshness and connectedness they possessed when 
gathered. And not until I had bid good-bye to the kind 
hospitalities of my friend, and seated myself in the eve- 
ning London train, had it occurred to me, how that this 
** Fourth of July '* was rapidly passing by without salute 
or celebration, and, worst of all, in actual intercourse of 
the most amicable kind, with one of those *^ Britishers," 
whom some charitable travellers have represented us as 
hating so vehemently. l. h. t. 
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Great Timothy Hay Crop— Pasturing Meadows. 

Mr. Eph. Gould, as certified ftt the Washington <(>.) 

Co. Fair, raised the past year eight thousand, five hundred 

and forty pounds of Timothy hay on a single acre— cutting 

the amount at once mowing. The aftermath, on the 

first of October, was estunated equal to three-fiourthsof a 

ton. Mr. Rathbone, of Marietta, who communicates the 

above to the Ohio Farmer, is of the opinion that ^'tho 
secret of this great crop lies in the fact, tliat Mr. OonM 
never pastures kU meadows. The aftermath protects the 
stools throughout the winter, and the grass gets an eai-ly 
start in spring. In case of a drouth the aftermath serves 
as a mulch, and under any circumstances makes a good 
manure. Meadows that are never pastured, will last much 
longer than the pastured, besides giving a larger yield." 

It may be questioned whether pastunng meadows is as 
objectionable as Mr. R. believes, but no one can dombt 
that Timothy meadows are injured and often ruined by 
close pasturing. The well known fact that this grass has 
a bulbous roo^ generally lying just above the surface of 
the ground, which is often broken or eaten by grazing 
animals, would suggest a caution to farmers against pas- 
turing Timothy meadows or depending on Timothy for 
pasturage to any great extent But there are some evits 
attendant on a heavy growth of aftermath allowed to re- 
main on the ground, as all farmers know. 

Probably the above crop of Timothy hay is the largest 
ever taken from an acre at a single cutting. The Ohio 
State Ag. Society awarded recently its highest premiiun 
for six tons and 1209 lbs. of hay grown on two acres. — 
Three tons Is as great a crop as often produced — and tlxe 
average hay crop of the country is ysually not far from one 
ton per acre. That it might easily be doubled, we verily 
believe ; and there is no item of farming which more 
needs or would better repay attention, than the grass crop. 



KING P HILIP CORN. 

The King Philip com I suppose is named after Pliitip 
the celebrated Kmg of the Narragansett Indians, who 
caused large quantities of com to be raised and stored, 
preparatory to his great struggle with the colonies, and en- 
joined all ihe tribes of Indians that were in league with him 
to do likewise, thus providing the sinews of war ; for corn, 
not money, was the sinews of war then. The kind of com, 
or. one of the kinds of com he planted, was a rather 
huge, white, eight-rowed variety, something like the smut- 
ty white, but larger. 

The farm of one of my neighbors was purchased by his 
ancestors of King Philip^s father, when Philip was a boy. 
Com was growing on &e farm at the time of purchase, 
and it must have been ptanted by Philip or his father, or 
by their direction. The same kind of com is planted to. a 
considerable extent in this vicinity now. On that farm the 
seed com has never been changed. 

P^fmouth Co.t Utm. E. Willis. 
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CULTURE OF aROWINa- WHEAT. 

A writer in the Mark Lafu Exjpreni argues that ^* of all 
erops wheat is most in need of tillage during its growth ; 
fbr the climate requiring it to be sown in autumn, that it 
may get a sufficient start in spring to give time for filling 
and ripening the car, there are many months longer than 
are taken by auy other crop, in which the efficiency of the 
preparatory tilUge may be lost, the fine particles of soil 
coalescing again, and excluding the atmospheric supplies 
of nutriment ; so that long before the crop has reached 
maturity, or come to that critical period of the setting ot 
the bloom and swelling of the kernel, (when the pbmts 
need " good keeping," or will fail in fecundity,) the land 
is almost as solid and impervious as it was before the seed- 
bed preparation began." 

Culture is only practicable under the drill^system, and 
the shallow tillage generally given ih England under that 
system is found profitable, but the writer above quoted, 
would have deeper and more thorough culture, like tliat 
practiced ui^der the Lois Weedon system of wheat grow- 
ing, which is there found to go far to maintain the fertility 
of a naturally good soil without manure, as recently no- 
ticed In another place. 

^.^^ 

XJnderdraining with the Mole-Pk>w. 

We find in a recent Ohio Farmer an account by J. M. 
Trimble of Highland, of quite, an extensive experiment in 
nnderdraining prairie land by the use of open dituns, and 
ditches cut with Emmerson's Mole Plow. Thinking it will 
be of interest to our readers, we condense the main' por- 
tions thereof below. 

Tlie year's operations were confined to 280 acres of 
prairie land on the west bank of Rattlesnake creek. Mr. T. 
fii-st laid out with an engineer's level 685 rods of open ditch, 
at 80 rods apart, varying in depth from 4 to 6 feet, and in 
width from 6 to 8 feet, allowing for slope of banks If feet, 
to one foot in hight, which was let by contract at 65 cents 
per rod, and finished in October, 1868. The underdrains 
were cut in March, April and May ; first laid off with the 
level, but more with the view of tapping the wettest por- 
tions of land between the open ditches, than a regard to 
straight lines, or thorough nnderdraining. In this way, 
with the ditcher, two yoke of cattle and two men, in six- 
teen days we put in 1,500 rods of undcrdrain, at a depth 
of three feet four inches, and a cost of $65, 

The account states that " at the time of running the 
mole plow, the surface of the ground was covered with 
water, from one to six inches deep. The surface soil to 
the depth of from ono to two and a half feet, is a black 
clay, or loam, rather a compact, tenacious soil ; the sub- 
soil is a close, compact, yellow clay, to the depth of from 
three to five feet." The sod was then broken up, or turn- 
ed over, from six to eight inches deep, harrowed (200 acres 
of it,) and then planted to com, finishing the 200 acres on 
the 23d of May. On the memorable fourth of June it 
was up from 6 to 16 inches high, but on the morning of 
the 6th, all lay flat with the ground. It was then plowed 
up and replanted, and the product under these circum- 
stances was 60 bushels per acre. The 30 acres planted 
last, on the sod and without culture of any kind, produced 
40 bushels per acre. In relation to the working and sue- 
oess of the experiment, Mr. Trimble remarks : 

**The uoderdrains all performed thoir work woll «p to tho 
middle of July, when they began to fail, and by the first of 
Angfwt were perfectly dry. I have been on the farm from 



the 3d op tbe 25it^ of Nv^^vber, diiviag which time we hftve 
had several hand xaina ; and I have exttwioed the ouUete to 
all of the underdrains, which, without a single exoeptioo, are 
passing off large qoantities or water. From a close obcierva- 
tion daring the summer, I am satisfied that the underdraine 
were quite as iniportaut to the grniving crop during the 
drouth, from May to September, as they were in carrying off 
the surplus water in the spring ; and I am equally certain 
thnt the increase of crop, reralting from draining is all of 20 
bushels per acre, which wocikl feave the aoeoant stand tlms : 
Six hundred and eighty-five rode open ditdii, at sixty-five ots. 
per rod, 9445.25. One thousand five hundred rods of vsder- 
draia cost $65. Use of ditcbeir, wear and tear, $25.75. En- 
tire eost, i536« Gr. by twenty bushels of corn on two hund- 
red and thirty acresi gives four thousand six hundred boshehi, 
at 25 oents^ 91,150 ; showing a profit of $626 in favor of the 
mole plow m a single year." 

In regard to other experiments which have proved 

fiedlures, it is remarked : 

" The mole plow has been condemned firom the fact of ia- 
proper use, not procuring sufficient oatlei, running the (titohea 
too shallow, and failing to reach the clay snb-soii wiUa the 
mole. I have no faith in the use of the implement witbonil a 
day sub-soil for the mole to operate in. Otherwise the aper- 
ture made by the mole will cave, and fill up." 

• • • 

Strawberries Mulberries and Grapevines. 

Ens. C0LT. AND Co. GKifT. — I om intending to set oat 
quite a quantity of the Wilson's Albany and Hooker's 
strawberry plants next spring, and have ^ught of adap- 
ting the mode of culture of alternate strips. I wish to in- 
quire if these two Varieties do well when cultivated in this 
way ? Hovey's Seedling does noi, for a very Itfgepaiiof 
the young plants fonned in the preceding autumn wiU not 
bear any fnnt. How is it with the Alj^y and Hooker 
in this respect? (1.) 

I also wish to inquhre as to the merite of Downing^s 
Mulberry. Is it a fine fruit worthy of general eultivatloD, 
hardy and productive ? Are noi birds fond of mulberries 
as well as dierries f (2.^ 

Can yon inform me how grapevines are grown from sin- 
gle eyes in the open air? Also how to raise exl»« aiied 
layers for immediate bearing ? (3.) 

Is the method of propagating the Blackberry described 
in the December nnmber of the Gultivalor, equally good 
for the raspberry ? (4.) Scbscribsb. 

1. We have found the preceding yearns planta of the 
Wilson and Hooker, but more especially the Wilson, to 
produce well the next spring, but not so abundantly as 
their second year. When tliey do not tlie first year, thin 
them out, and they will make amends the second year. 

2. We have fonnd Downing's mulberry hardy, but can- 
not speak personally of its merits as a fruit, nor of Uie 
fondness of birds for it. 

3. Grapes from eyes are usually grown in propagating 
houses or hot-beds, and not in the open air. Grafting is 
the best for immediate bearing. 

4. Both the raspberry and blackberry are thus propaga- 
ted, but the raspberry does best in a propagating house, 

witli a little bottom heat 

»^, 

G^een Com Pudding and Succotash. 

Will you or some of your subscribers, inform nio how te 
make com pudding of green com or roasting ears— also how to 
make suocotash. II- G. P. Butler Co.^ Pa. 

Grate tho green com from 24 ears— to this add 1 quart of 
milk and 3 eggs, 1 tablespoonfnl of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Kow, this must be varied according to the age of the 
com ; if the corn is old add more milk or take less com. Bake 
in pio dishes, till of a proper cusUard consistency. 

Succotash IS of two kinds — green and dried com. For the 
first, boil the benns first, as they need more cooking, then 
shave the green corn off the cob, nnd boil it with the l>eaAs. 
then season to taste with butter or cream. With dry com, 
the com inust be soaked until it is thoroughly ^welled out 
lender, and then treated at the other. 
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CULTXmE OF T HE ONION. 

Eds. Co. Gehtleman — There is in the ** Co. Gent" an 
Inquiry for ** a good atticle on the Culture of the Onion." 
The answer conies in an article by J. W. Prottor of Essex, 
Mass., but as the onion is very largely cultivated in this 
vicinity, many farmers raising from two to twelve a^res, 
and as our mode of oultivatiou may differ somewhat from 
that of Mr. P., I iiave concluded to write you a short arti- 
cle on the subject 

1. The ground selected for onions ^ould be the hest on 
the farm, as free from stones as possible ; and it should be 
made very rich by the application in large quantities of 
the best manure to be had. We have lately practiced 
plowing in our manure in the fall, and then in the spring 
we harrow thoroughly, and give a top-dressing of some 
bought manure — guano, bone-dust, or whatever we prefer. 
Ia this way we can sow our seed from one to two weeks 
earlier than if plowed in the spring, and experience sliows 
this to be very important Whether plowed in spring or 
not, the ground must be well harrowed^-every stone or 
any other obstruction picked carefully off, and then made 
very smooth and level witli a hand rake. Extra care in 
tlie preparation of the ground is amply repaid in the after 
cultivation. 

3. When tlie ground is ready, we sow our seed, using a 
imall machine which sows two rows at a time as fast as a 
man can walk. This machine is made near here, and I 
have never seen it in the agricultural stores. To the onion 
grower it is invieJuable. The seed after being deposited in 
the drills, is covered by pushing a common hoe along the 
row, very lightly and carefully. The covering is some- 
times done by a board attached to the machine, but I do 
not think in as perfect a mamier. 

If the weather is favorable, the plants will be up in 
about three weeks, and then the labor of cultivation begins. 
Our rows are twelve inchet apart, and we use, for the space 
between the rows, very narrow hoes, about nine inohcs 
wide, and so narrow tliat^he earth will run freely over 
without mdvinff along in front. There have been two ma- 
chines contrived during the past year for hoeing onions, 
and they promise to save a vast deal of labor. The weed- 
ing is done by hand, the boys passing over the row on their 
knees, and taking out the weeds with a small hoe an inch 
or two wide. These tools are best made fi^om a thin saw 
tplate, and st)ould be kept bright They are very handy 
about ttie garden. The weeding should be continued until 
the crop is fit to pull, as the injury done by going through 
the onions when large, is not half as great as that caused 
by the weeds going to seed for next year. When ripe, 
the onions are pulled and left on the ground to cure. They 
should be thoroughly dried, and then, if stored in a cool, 
dry place, they wUl keep without much trouble the whole 
winter. 

The average crop with us is about 500 bushels p^racre, 
b«t 800 are often grown. * And the average priee is $1.50 
per barrel, from which it is easy to see tliat with a good 
market, and thorough cultivation, the crop can be made 
very profitable. Edw. J. Taylor. Southport^ Conv. 

• -♦-• 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Driving Bees — Bee-Hives, &c. 

In the Country Gentleman of Jan. 5, I noticed the Inquiry 
**S. H. S.," for a method of driving bees from one hive to 
another. He neks if it is possible 7 It is, and very easily 
done. The fimplest mode which I am acquainted with, is to 
take the old hive a short distance from Ma usunl pTnco, nnd 
put an empty one instead. Having protected your hands and 
faae in such a manner that they will not be able to sting yon, 
then jar the hive— the bees will fly out., dart back to where 
the hive used to stand, enter the new one, and soon become 
domiciled in their new abode. This operation I thitk is 
Bomotimes very beneficial, especinlly when the comb has be- 
come old and dirty— it seems to have the power of rejuvena- 
ting the old swnrm. When they have about all evacuated the 
old nive. it cnn be carried into a dark room or cellar, being 
careful to have a small hole through which a little light can 
penetrate— the remaining bees will fiy to this, and thence 



find their way to the tew home. This plan is a very good one 
for clearing box honey of bees. 

Another plan ii to Invert the hive — set another one dirtctly 
on top of it, a4JU8ting it in such a manner that the bees can- 
not escape without getting into the new hive. Then breathe 
tobacco smoke into the bottom of the old one, gently tapping 
the hive at the same time — a few momentt will suffice lor 
the bees to de.ar the old hive. Care must be taken not to 
apply the fume too strongly, or it will make them so torpid 
and stupid that they will not stir, resisting all efibrts to dis- 
lodge them. I think this is the reason why many fail in dri- 
ving them from boxes with tobacco smoke— they are rendered 
stupid before they are aware of what ails them. Bees natu- 
rally have a strong antipathy to tobacco smoke, and will 
always get out of the way if a chance is given them. 

Still another method Il^eard spoken of the other day. It 
does not differ materially from the first however. It is this— 
Cover the face, 4%e., to prevent stinging- then place a rope 
of good length around the top of the hive from which you 
wish to expel the bees -set it off the. i^ank— place another 
instead — and^then carefully place the one containing the bees 
on your back, holding it to its place by the rope. Then take 
a stroll otit in the lots— a few turns will suffice to dislodge 
them. I should not prefer the last method for several rea- 
sons not worth mentioning. 

My father keeps about 40 or 50 swarms of bees. The hive 
whieh he uses— got up by himself five or six years ago— is 
very well liked by those who have seen it, and used by a 
good many. It is different from anv description that I have 
ever seen. Perhaps it would suit the ideas of some of your 
readers, nnd I will give a short description of it The propoi^ 
tions of the hive are as follows : Height two feet — one foot 
8<}uare clear inside — space in top for box 9 inches high — lea- 
vmg 14 inches space below the box and partition board for 
the bees to form comb in. Door in front, 20 inches, is pat on 
4 inches from the bottom. If put any nearer than that, the 
bees when hanging out, are apt to get on it, thus hindering 
the opening of the door. Ventilator in the back of the hire 
near the top. An auger hole is made through the partition 
buard for the purpose of letting the bees into the boxes. A 
glass 9 by 12, xa placed in the lower part in front, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the wellfare of the beee. He always 
planes and paints thorn. 

The dress he has for the purpose of hivmgthe bees, is made 
of coarse book muslin or mnsqueto netting, or anything which 
will admit of a free circulation of air, and will prevent the 
bees from getting near his face. It should not be so close as 
to obstruct the sight. It is made something in the shape of a 
shirt, with sleeves, and reaches down well in the waist. The 
upper part a entire, with the exception of a bole of three or 
four inches in diameter. It is drawn on over a hat, Uio orown 
of the hat protrudmg out«ide. The lM*ira of the bat keeps it 
clear from the face. This, with the addition of a pair of gloves 
which come well up the wrbt, when they ore well tied on, 
make a rig which costs but little, and one which any penson, 
when they have them on, need have no fear of bees. 

There are ^uite a number of bees kept in this section ; but 
very little pains is taken to house them, however— are gen- 
erally left out without any protection whatever daring the 
winter. In the spring the colony comes out very much weak- 
ened. This I think is one cause of so many failures, together 
with cai'lessncss in spring when they are hatohi»g. There 
are exceptions to this rule however, some taking exeellent 
care of them. Still bee-lReping here as an art ^ in its in- 
fancy. 

Beos situated a mile from the lake, which Is 2i miles wide, 
often cross it for the purpose of getting honey. £. A. Kibq. 

Cayuga Co^ N- Y. 

• • m • 

Renssklaer Co. Ao Society. — ^The annual meeting of 
this Society wos held on the 17th inst., for tlie exhibition 
of winter crops, and for the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. 

The Society resolved to purchase six acres of land lying 
between Troy and Lansingburgh, at 1^300 per acre, for the 
permanent u?e of the Society, and to make a sale of its 
present property in I^ansingburgh. 

The Hon. Gkorge Vail of Troy, was elected Prepident- 
Thc retiring presiding officer, L. Chandler Ball, ?!gq., 
delivered an eloquent address, for a report of which, aiid 
of the proceedings qf the Society, we are indebted to the 
" Troy Times." Since the last meeting two of the enrlicst 
friends and most efficient officers of the Society have died ; 
B. B. Kirtland of Grconbush, and Joseph Hastings of 
Brunswick. 
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[For the Country G<iiy«man and Coltiraior.] 
OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGES. 



Eds. Co. Gent. — The question naturally arises, witli 
vhat shall we fence our fields a century or even a half 
century hence ? When we look over the map of North 
America, we find that a considerable portion of this Yast 
territory is comparatiTely destitute of timber. From the 
irestem Kne of the State of Indiana to the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, a distance of some twelve hundred 
miles eiSit and west, and south from Kentucky, including 
Hissouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and a part of 
Wisconsin,- timber in this vast region is greatly in want. 
The eastern States once were heavily timbered, but the 
stately oak, with his vast list of associate neighbors, are, 
to a great extent, gone ; so much so that many of the 
inhabitants are now for purposes of economy, and to save 
the small remnant of timber left, eompelled to use coal 
for fuel from the mines of Pennsylvania. The question 
is, what filiall we do for materials to guard our crops from 
our domestic animals? In many locations in the eastern 
States, a supply of stone is at hand. With stone laid in 
wall a good fence is made ; but in the vast northwest wp 
have neither timber nor stone. 

It was believed by some in this r^on tliat a fence 
could be made of a ridge of earth well sodded, by care- 
fully cutting up the prairie sod into squares as large as a 
man could lift, then throwing up the dirt and making a 
ditch about two and a half feet wide and two feet deep, 
then over the embankment placing the sod. These fences 
were of short continuance as the sods seldom compacted 
and grow. The heavy beating rains and frosts of winter 
soon made gaps in them, and after a year or two became 
unsightly and useless, aflbrding a fine place for cattle to 
cut their pranks in, making the dust fly with then: horns. 
Thousands of miles of this sod fence have been made on 
our open pi'airies, but now seldom a trace of them can be 
found. 

The heaviest and best trees of our timber have been 
felled, worked up into rails: or used in building, and are 
now nearly extinct. For the lost few years, as the west 
has rapidly increased in population, posts and boards have 
been mostly used for fencing. The new settler could not 
wait to raise a hedge — his crops must be protected, and 
as posts and boards were the most ready material, they 
were chiefly used. When the pines of tlie north are gone, 
apd the supply of timber from that source fails, I a^fai 
ask, with what shall we fence our farms? Nature has 
furnished us with a sure and reliable material, viz. : the 
Osage Orange or Maclura shrub. 

Some fifteen years ago, Prof. Turnkb, of Jacksonville, 
in this State, and a few others, procured seeds of the Ma- 
clura from Texas ; planted them, and tried the experiment 
ia hedge growing. Their labors were crowned with sue- 
ceas. Soon there was a great demand for seed, prices 
ranging from $20 to $S0 per bushel. The seeds were sown 
ia nurseries, and at one year's growth, packed and sent to 
purchasors many miles distant at $10 per thousand. To 
encourage the growth and to indtkce people to try the 
hedge, the State. Ag. Society offered liberal premiums for 
hedges at difierent ages of growth. The County Socie- 
ties also rewarded the owners with suitable premiums for 
best hedges. We do not say that all who tried the plants 
sudceeded. There are men who have the best of stone at 
luiud, who cannot or do not lay them into a handsome and 
compact wall. Neither do we find a good substantial rail 
fence made, even where the rails are of the best kind, or 
a good post and board fence made even out of good ma- 
terials. Some ment wont do tlicir work well ; they will 
make a balk or a botch of anything they undertake^-so 
with hedge growing — they will not do it right even if a 
good pattern is on their'first neighbor's farm. . In growing 
au orchard, how many fail ? We cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect that all who attempt it will succeed. To meet with 
success, as in everything else, the work must be done well. 

As I havQ hod some experience in hed^e growing, I 
will give it to your rc&ders, hoping that I may induce 
oChers to 4TPy for the question is still before us, ^^ with 
whal>. wiU we f«nce our fields ?" Twelve years ago, one 



of my n^igbbors bouglit V^OO plants of one year's growth 
at a cost of $10 per 1,000. These plants, after being a»> 
sorted, were set out in a line of about 100 rods, and care- 
fully cultivated and trimmed for three ycsr& Since then 
it has been cut down but once, leaving the main body and 
limbs about five feet high. Now it stands fall ten feet 
high, and has been a perfect barrier to all quadrupeds 
since the third year after setting o«t. Others la this 
neighborhood soon followed, but had to send some 20O 
miles to get the planta, Traveling agents were cmpk)ye<l 
to scour the country and contract at prices from $6 to $d 
per 1000, deliTered, w^ foH directions for setting, tiim^ 
ming, &c Some fmtiished plants, prepared the groand, 
set out and cultivated for four years, and then bj pre- 
vious contract received 80 cents per rod. Some of the 
best hedges in our county are those as last described, — 
Now thousands of miles of very excellent fence are 
stretched over our western landsi 

As the seeds were all procured from Texas, a trade oC 
considerable importance sprung up. Now the seeds can 
be had at from $12 to $ift per bushel anywhere. Na- 
doubt there were many worthless seeds sold, but now,' 
those who are acquainted with them, can readily delects 
the spurious or defective. We know larige nnrsertM^ 
some growing from 100,000 to many millions annuillf^ 
who sell at from $1.60 to $2 per 1000. I underBtaii4l]Mil 
Messrai Overman k Mann, near . Bloomington, Ut this 
Stale, the last, year planted over 100 acres with Med. I 
have not tried to nuse tlie plants firom tlw seeds bulonM,- 
and then met an entire failure. The saiest way, I otm- 
sider, is to buy the plants of the nearest WMrsery^ oan^uUy 
assort them into tliree classes'— tlie b«Bt and largest set 
out together, and also the second size by themselvea, and 
the tbird class should be used for the stove. 

After the plants are procured from the nursery and a»-' 
sorted, with a spade make a trendi some ten indfaes de«p 
— ^make a grout of loose dirt and cow dmig, thift oikmi^' 
to weU cover all the roots — dien pbce them in the trench 
and cover about two or three in^es above tlie top of ites 
roots, care being taken to have A the roots well bedded 
in dirt. After the buds are well open, and the leaves b^ - 
gin to appear, transplant. The ground should have been 

{>lowed in tlie M\ about eigl»t feet wide, by leaving the 
ast furrow in the center at least a foot deep* In the • 
spring eommeBce in the center and throw l^e dirt all back, ' 
leavmg a fine mellow bed to receive the planta It will • 
do to prepare the ground in the spring. By fitlier tj ag^* 
be sure to have a finely pulverized soil to reedMMili'^ 
plants. Draw a line, no matter liow long, and fiisten ii 
to its plaoe by driving hooked stakes over it; then wMII' 
a spade, which is thrust at least ten incbea deep, pises 
the plants which have again been grouted and assorted, 
afler being taken out of the sprouting bed and put in their 
places. A man with his spade, and a boy to put in the 
plants, can set half a mile in a day. While setting, tiie 
spadesman tramps the dirt carefully, but not too tiglttly, - 
about the roots. The plants should be set about fewe 
indies below the place where they grew in the nanenry . 
and about six inches apart in the row. All the yellow 
part of the root should be out of sight. 

If there are low moist places over which the hedge ia 
to pass, raise the dirt some two or three feet high and 
keep the two ditches cleaned out tliat the water may have, 
a free chance to run off. If a low place is to be crossed, 
where water is liable to stand, bring the hedge raised oti 
the embankment to the center of the low ground, then cut 
a deep ditch, sufiSciently deep to carry off all the water, 
or under dnun, which is better. At the openhig in the • 
ditdi set two or more posts and boaki up. It is verjr . 
necessary that tltis care be observed io crossing low groendi . 
OS the roots of the Maclura run almost straight down amt: 
very deep — ^and they will no more tfarire in a wet subsoil^ 
than an apple tree will. As a general thing, we, intkie- 
region, have been too anxious to have a long vnbr6kctk 
line of hedge by setting plants without proper care over 
the low places, but to our sorrow have many gaps moro^ 
wide and hedges more defective, by neglecting to ^Ire the.j 
foots the adva&ti^e of a'dry foothokL . « 
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rhopItnM rflCT being wt, «re CBrcftifly <Ti]ti™M and 
not trimmed the SirBt ve*T. Before the ground freeies in 
the Wl, with « plow throw up four deep furrows on each 
ddej the diit being well thrown io amatig the plants. 
Then with a hoe, Tcvol the dht about Ihcm to the aluount 
of some ^x or eight inches — elesn out the drams on both 
lidcs, paiticulsrij nt the place where the hedge croraes 
tlie diui, if anj. The hedge is now readj for winter. 
Straw and brush about the roots eovercd with dirt is good 
for prplcctlon, hut not safe, for It affbrds a winter's home 
tor mice. In the neit spring, not before the middle of 
Hay, (for Vbe Uachira is slov and Ixle in leafing out,) 
throw back all Uie dirt plaiCed around thefcll before, and 
trfm and eut down to within about foororsii indiea of 
the ground ; cullivale well during the summer. In the 
fall bilk up as before. In UiiT ncil, TCiiiOve the dirt and 
cut down, leaving the hedge about ten or twelve iuches 
higiL In June (about tlie niiddte,) the plants have a little 
o»er two years grawlli in the hedgo; cut back a little and 
aliape the hedge, leaving it tike a boy'a lop turned updde 
down ; it will nov be about 16 or 18 inchea high. In (he 
fall baiili np and clean out the ditclioa is before. If the 
609tgcla under the roots iu the lowlands, there Is danger 
■ of freraing ond heaving out. In the apiing of the fourth 
year's growth, trim, leaving the hedge about two to three 
feet high, (all of an oven height at top,) cultivate aa be- 
fere, and in Sept. sow white clover seed on each side. 

You now have a fence that will guard your cropa (1«H 
all intrudera. When openings are left for gates or Ura, 
place OD either lAde a good substantia) post ; if not done, 
the cattle will break down the plants, or the wi^on wlieela 
nnder the management of a eaielesa driver, will break 
tbam down. When your gate is ready to bo hung the 
hedge should come close up to the poets. Tliii makes all 
inug, tidy work. After this, either late in the /all or in 
sprii^, trim and preserve the hedge in abape of a boy's 
top with bottom upwards. Iu growing a hedge, it ia vary 
important that every part of the work be tnll d 
morv so, perhaps, than for anything else. If a fruit 
fails in any way it can be' replaced by anuther ; but when 
gaps occur in a hedge by being trampled down by t^Ule, 
or frown or drownnl out by standing in low iret places, 
you cannot weil rtpftir it. To have a hedge vilb ooe»- 
skiinil brakss and imperfect places in it, ia Ituly an uo- 
siglilly aod a vecy unpleasant affair. If all tbsroiee above 
laid down are canifully obsencd, all may fence their farms 
wiih diia invaluable tihrub. It is evident, from past eipe- 
rience, that ^n all mis, in laliludca where the apple tree 
flcurisbea, the Osage Orange or Haclura will, if (woperiy 
evcd for, rsnoE oua riiLnasucceesTuU;. C. G. Tatloo. 

llulilt, lUtk J>la«d Co., 111. . 



Indian , . 

dtcd by mice for two or thne inchci from (ho ground. 

itiava the traa by euttinr aacjunre pkce outftomon 

ths barit to the other onlwth fldea of the tree, and t 

in other piocea of wood with (he bark on fnicoa limb i 

I, tying Ihem fast lad oovei ■ 



Bees for CalifomlA. 



Iba shipment of boea for California and Oregon bsi btan i 
bmk basineaa for a few months pest. One handrail dallara < 
steak— tha pries pdd— for good onei, has sent ont a boat oi 
spaoalaten. Our valley of Ihe Hohawk hasruiDithedagood. 
ly share. From between Uliea and Soheneolnily there hi«i 
been lent off over one thouannd hlvra. M. Quinsy t Co. 
». JohusvillB, fomiihed Ave hoDdiwi and twenly-lwo. Tin 
greateat number shippod at nny one time, wnii tlie Bit Jau 
A low ofrnai flttj to eighty per cent attended (ho fin* at 
tempts, mostly for want of room and vontilatiou in the hot 
lUuate Ihey passed through. A ehoatof wire doth was sim| 
tasked over (ha boHnoL of (ha hive la aon&ie (bo bees, and i 
salted to d»WnJ)»ng (hq moat of them by heat and luffiieBU 
Ap af pmnid Had msra snoaMsfal neda now, is (o make a I 
or eaceof wire ololiilnrga sneagta ta held aoDily oil the swar 
and put it over Urn bottom or top of (ha hire. When Che : 
tarior vf Ibehire beimsti tw warm, moetof tbo beoiwill let 
afid come out into this box, where thay are nmch more co 
rwtuUe, H (ho air cau freoly oirculate through it. They i 
idaceii on (hft upper dork of tho sh 
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■siblefroni the light. Itwouldieem tho 

-'-- '- -ilcnd Ihis Inido into other quii 

d, hai flilsd aa order reientty fi 



SAVING GIRD LED A PPLE TRBES. 

EnlToai Coobtbt 
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e through the ooluinn) of tbe CaKivalor. 

The mode described by eur correspondent has been Jglg 

practiced with success ; but it requires great care tn fl^Vit; 

the pans accurately, and espedally in cutting oif the 1>- 

terled piecce to eiactly the right length. A muoh etaler, 

noro certain, and far more expeditious mode is de«eAbed 

in the first vol, of Rural Affairs, p. 833, which "'fiMBl 

A nnmber of young shoots or portions of the branchei 

of apple trees are first provided, and as they ir« wanted, 

are sharpened in the form of a wedge at each end, bebg 

(i iill long enough to connect 

ft la theupperandlowerpor- 

Li W tions of the bark sep- 

!i''rl arated by gnawing. A 

\ ['ill chisel, the breadth of 

X- '''^!?W ^''''^' ^ >bout equal to 

tiH^mm ">« diameter of U.e MN|?\\\i 

Cit I, sliooW, IB then driven *^--j jfc'i 

Into the bark, (aay half an inch from the -^^^S*^*— 
gnawed edge,) botJi above and below, ria. i. 

md the prejiareil or sharpened shoot Is then firmly presa- 
4 at eoeh end into the cot made by the chisel, TMs h 
»nlv done by finit bending the shoot outwards at the 
nidiile, so as to allow oach end to enter, and (hen erond- 
tig it iu again, Tho place must be then well waled. The 
■Jot of tbe chisel must be placed so aa to multe a horizon- 
al line in the bar4(, and then be driven eeoriy vertically 
ipwaids or dowuwsrds for the npper or lower parts of tho 
bark. When the shoot is placed <n the cut thus mndt 
portions of- tiie line between the bark and the 

h> both tree and sljoot, muatnccessaifly coin- 
/ ofale, and as a consequence, the two paits al- 
f moat invariably adhere and grow together — 
7 there is stiaroeiy ever a failure, fig. 1, rcp- 
I resents a gh'dled tree ; Fig. S, the same with 
the riioolB inserted ; and Fig. K, is an en- 
larged seedon, showing the pontion of 
the sharpened end of the shoot when In 
Its place, liie great advantage of this 
mode consists in the rapidity with whidi 
the work may be done, and tlie dilTlculty 
of displacing or knackmg out these ahooibi 
la. a. "I'S" ™'* ■'•■ Ttiereshould always be a few 

stakes driven around each tree, to keep olT plows, 
iws or cultivators, which might otherwiae strike tbe 
tree and laof<cn these alioots. 

e shoolii used were about one-fourth to one-half an 
n diameter wlien applied, and .hey had already tripled 
their original size. IVobahiy larger ones would bo better, 
and the more numerous they are (he greater wilt he the 
security, and the sooner they will grow and unite in one 
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Wintaring Cabbage. 

I, Iho Tollowing 



I hare practlaed for 
terinie cabbage, and it mv |riv,in, » 
boBe6ttpfothcn. My eabbsgo are 
from fmit. The heaJa are then r 



and Cnlllf alar.) 



ut off, with a few ccatfo 
to be upon us, thrown into 



two tar llie Beoond, Bad one for the top. Uaka yoni heiip as 
long ag you wiih-puik Ihem cToae by palling largest at bol- 
lom, mid keep the Jleni end up Cover ten to twenty inches 
or mora with earlh, without any ftraw. Tho onrth martbeln 
proportion to tlio fh»t. A litUo frost will not hurt Ihum \t 
the cabba^ are not taken out till the fniat hag left llram. 
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Farm Improve]nant<«<^I. Size of Fields* etc. 

■ * 

tlon Deslnrfl— Importance of Weli-Planned Subdlvlsions-RHles for 
Laying out Farmfl, by J. J. Thomas— What shaH Dttertiiine theSise 
of our Jtldda?— Amount of Manure available, sboald do so under 
a System orlUixed Husbandry— A 0»is«j Supposjed and a Plan Pro- 

f08«d— One Weld at a Time, and Thorourfi ^Vork with ilr-riear, 
ence. Praia. Uanura, aiul Plant to Com— The Evils of "Fields too 
Large for iSe Manure "—Why Com should be a First Crop— Hints on 
the RoUtlon to Follow, eto. 

" How can I improve my farm — ^how can I increase its 

symmetry, fertility and capacity for profitable cultivation ?" 

asks the progressive farmer, and the subject receives his 

earnest and careful consideration. • He studies the present 

Rtate of his farm and its facilities for improvement, wiUi 

an eye to making the most of it as a home, and as a sonrce 

of^lDcome and support. He looks to its adaptation to dif- 

^rent^>roduct3, and to the best means of fitting his soil 

for large returns from those suited to its capacity ; not in 

the twilight of tradiUon alone, but in the sunshine of 

modem agricultural literature — an aid to which he grate- 

fally acknowledges his obligations. Every farmer should 

study thug — should earnestly seek to moke the best of the 

means and opportunities he possesses. 

The symmetry of a farm, and the system with which it 

is carried on, depends to a considerable extent upon its 

subdivision into fields, and the character of its fences. A 

well considered plan here, *•*" lies at the very foundation of 

convenience, system and economy." Upon the general 

sulject of laying out farms, we can do no better than to 

reprint here, from Thk Citltitator of 1852, some general 

rules, closing an article by J. J. Thomas, who has further 

illustrated it in the Annual Register for 1859, to which we 

refer the interested reader. 

" 1. The farm-road or lane should bo as shori os poflsiblv m 
ooDoeoting the fields with the buildings. If mudi \utA^ \k» 
form of the fields, if needed, should be made to oottfi>rm to 
this roqiusite, aud to its levelness. 

" 2. The bam and other farm baildiDgs ^ould be as near 
as practicable to the center of the arable laud, for economy 
and expedition in the cartage of manure and crops; at the 
same time that aeoeas to the public road should not be for- 
gotten. 

*' 3. The number of fields sboald be aecommodated Co tbe 
system of rotation established mo the farm, and should there- 
fore be as Dearly as may be of equal size. 

" 4. The fields should be made nearly square, for economy 
of fencing material, and to save occupanoy of land by bounda- 
ries, less being needed for a square than any other rectangular 
form. 

"6. When the land varies greatly in cbaracter, as in wet- 
ness or dryness, Ac, such as is most similar should be brought 
within the same boundary, to be subjected to the same treat- 
ment in rotation. Dissimilar fields may however often be 
rendered alike by draining and subeoiltng, when not other- 
wise easily subjected to a regular system. 

" 6. Bringing streams of water alongside the fences, afford- 
ing facilities for irrigation, and also supplying water to each 
fic^d fur stock, should not be overlooked. 

" 7. Hills should be brought near the center of fields, to 
enable the plow to pass around them, to throw the earth down- 
ward from the mould -board. 

*'8. The area of each field should be determined, to enable 
the farmer to judge of tho requisite quantity of seed and ma- 
nure, and to measure the amount of crops, etc., etc." 

The particular question which we would now discuss, is, 
what shall determine the size and number of our fields, or 
in other words, what "system of rotation shall we estab- 
lish on the farm.'* If we unite grazing with grain-growing, 
which we must do to keep our farms fertile, we must have 
a considerable part of the farm devoted to pasturage, and 
shall need a greater number of fields than for either branch 
of fanning taken alone. On a gnun farm, with a four 
course or crop system, five or six fields will suffice, though 
other means of enriching the soil, aside firom the bam ma- 
nures of the ffirm, must be depended upon. We would 



propose, then, that ihe 9m^iM of montiirt which the farm 
can fnmish, determine the size of the fields. 

We will suppose that a farm is now without sysCenuitie 
division into fields — ^that the fences follow the lines of the 
old clearings, and that the soil, though naturally good, has 
been pretty closely worked, and is not equal to the pro- 
duction of good crops. The owner, with only tbe tisiia} 
means at command, wishes to ^ turn over a new leaf** — Xo 
improve the symmetry, fertility, and profit of hiA farm, 
and to do it gradoally, as bis capital and force will alk>w. 
We could suggest no better plan than the following. 

The division of the farm into fields of an extent appro- 
priate to the manure made in any year, should be accom- 
plished. This may be done gradually; but the fields as 
taken, should be put into good condition, finishing np the 
work as far as may be, within the year. Fence each field 
well, clear it of stones and stumps, nnder,drain it if need- 
ed, then numure it heavily, get it in good order, and plant 
it to com and potatoes. These carefully cultivated, will 
leave the land in good condition for a grain crop, perhaps 
two of them, and then seeding to clover ; and this course 
followed from field to field, with good management of 
every crop, will in a few years put a new faoe on any of 
" our common run ** of farms. 

We propose this criterion of the nze of fields, because 
it is a mistaken though common policy to attempt the 
working of more land than we can fully fertilize and tho- 
rouglily cultivate. As we have urged before, in speaking 
on this point, (Co. Gent, Aug. 26, 1858,) the evil of 
*' fields too large for the manure ** brings many losses in ks 
train. It is this which has led (o the decreasing average 
product of so many of our staple crops, so much harped 
upon by statisticians. We have exhausted the original 
fertility of the soil— we must supply it by a different sys- 
tem of management. There is no decreased average under 
the better system of farming — the soil is »s good as ever 
if fed and tilled as it should be, and in most products the 
yield bos been increased beyond its old amount The 
labor once given to clearing off forests and bringing new 
land into cultivation, must now be applied in giving old*^ 
land better culture — ^to applying to use the fertilizers with- 
in our reach — to securing lai-ge crops by inci'eased atten- 
tion to the conditions necessary to their production as de- 
veloped by a careful study of their characteristics in growth 
and purpose. 

The corn crop has been particularised as a first crop for 
several reasons. It should have a place in every rotation 
where the soil will admit, and it is well suited to take pre- 
cedence in any plan of improvement, as it can scarcely be 
injured by any amount of manure, fresh or fermented, 
which can be applied. It can receive that thorough and 
frequent culture necessary to clear the land of weeds, and 
it is a crop having no deleterious influence on those sue* 
ceeding it in the course. From fields se treated, fifty 
bushels of shelled com is not an uncommon crop ; this is 
followed by a heavy crop of barley or oats, and then with 
a light dressing of manure, a good yield of wheat faa§ 
been had, and this waa mooeeded by a grass erop, giving 
under proper trealanent, Ihttee or four heavy annual crope 
of hay or pasture, when the ground was again brought 
under the plow. 

The length to which our present remarks have extended^ 
induce us to close without presenting all the considerations 
which occur to us upon the subject We may recur to it 
again, but shall next refer to drainage and manure as bear- 
ing important parts in the work of Farm Improvemeot- 
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L.AROS OB MfALX. FABMa 

I 

The first step toward a reformation of the rude and un- 
fiadsfactory condition of forming in this country, is for 
fiurmera to dell half their land, and to expend tdl their 
capital, Ubor and manure on tiie other hull This grand 
remedy is proclaimed everywhere, and become almost 
stereotyped in the agricultural columns of the periodical 
prera. 

But are there not two or three fhtal errors in this 8chem<t 
of reformation? First— To whom shall the owners of 
large &rms sell ludf their land? There are now more 
farms in our country, than there are men who are capable 
and willing to manage them.' There is nobody to sell to. 
We have the land, and we have only so-many to work it. 
Tboi^e in tlie professions, in the trades, op in commerce, 
would bnt very few of them be induced to turn to the 
labor of the field. And would there be any gain if the 
land should be divided among the laboring men ? Are 
not two hundred acres of land better managed, and more 
economically, by .the same force in a single farm, than if 
divided into four farms ? It seems to be assumed that a 
small farm must be better managed than a large, which is 
not tnte according to our observation. Every where in 
the country, large farms are in as good condition, if not 
better than small ones. 

Again — ^we are told that if the manure should be applied 
to a smaller area, the crops of fifty acres would be equal 
to the present crops of a hundred acres, maklBg a vast 
saving of capital, taxes, fencing, labor, kc We might 
ask how fifty acres can be manured from its own resoui-ces 
better than a hundred acres from its own resources, for it 
will be granted tluit the principal source of fertility must 
be found upon the farm itself. I suppose no xealous ad- 
vocate of high culture would propose that the manure of 
the whole farm should be given to one-fourlh of it, and 
Che other three-fourths be abandoned to inevitable bar- 
renness. 

I do not deny that our style of farming is very far in- 
ferior to what it should be, and to what it will be. But I 
do not look to a subdivision of famd as the sure means of 
hastening an improved system. I think the present ten- 
dency is the other way ; small farms ai'C being united with 
larger ones. This is growing out of the fact that land is 
managed with more economy in pretty good sized farms, 
and at a better advantage in many respects — ^requiring less 
proportional outlay for team and implements — admitting 
a gri'atei* variety of stock and gi-ain in a mixed husbandry, 
which is best. 

I do not apprehend any danger of an overgrown landed 
monopoly, which b contrary to the genius of our instltu- 
^ns. It is a happy thing for our country, that the whole 
system of mral labor in diis coimtry is against tlie creation 
or perpetuity of large landed estates. The noble business 
of farming cannot be monopolized, like manufacturing, by 
astsociated capital, but will ever be free and independent. 

There arc reasons enough that our agriculture has been 
in saefa a low condition. We are comparatively a new 
people; every thing has been hurried, and unsc^fXled, and 
supcrficiaL Now the times demand skill, thoroughness, 
and a wiser expenditure of labor. Labor is limited ; we 
cannot increase it at will, and it is high ; but no matter, 
well directed, it will pay. But it must have room — and 
there is room. Young men need not go into other pro- 
fessions ; neither should they be shut up in a narrow patch 
insuflScient to call out their talents, and afford them a 
handsome income. Some who have not sufficient capital 
of their own, may unite, for a: time, in a farm of respecta- 
ble shse, espcfdally members of the same family. " Two 
heads are bettor than one,^' sometimes. In other bnsinefis, 
^e heads and the purses ta» united pleasantly and profita- 
bly. It is better to keep the old homestead intact, under 
tlie wise counsels of the father and the activity of the 
sons, till there be means sufficient for one and another to 
go forth to an estate of his own. This wo sometimes see 
realised in the happiest manner. The cares and labors of 
the farm are divided, the discouragements oC debt "are 
avoided, and the pleasures of this delightful occupation 
i&creosed. N. Reed. Amenta Uhion^ If. Y. 



SHEEP RACK. 



Vesskb. EnrroHB — ^Herewith I send you a design for a 
sheep rack, in a form used by me during tlie last eighteen 
or more years. It may not be too late in the season to be 
of use to those, who, like myself, are sometimes ratlier 
'* behind time"* in doing those little jobs which were as 
well (or better) done somewhat earlier, if «onventeM<. I 
have just finished the repairs to an old one, and am now 
engaged in making sevcial new ones of some eight feet iu 
length, requiring some 24 rounds. 

15-4 




Fig. 1. 
For a rack of the dimensions above given, take two 
boards 6 inches wide, 1^ in. thickness, and 16 1 feet long 
— two do. of the same length and thickness, 7 in. wide — 
two do. 6 in. wide, 2.8 ft. long — two do. 7 in., 2.2 ft in 
length — ^for the sides and ends, and three pieces 6 in. wide,. 
2 ft. long, to lay the bottom boards on — (or 8 in. wide, for 
the ends of the trough if groin is to be fed.) Also six 
posts, 2.8 ft. long, of oak, or other lasting timber, 2 by 4 
inches. 





Fl^. S. Fig. 8L 

Into the lower edges of the 6 in. top boards, and the 
upper edges of the 7 m. lower sideboards, bore three-quar- 
ter inch holes, 2 or 2^ inches deep, 8 in. from center to 
center, and 8 in. from the end (and side) studs — also about 
7 in. from center tp center, in the end top boards ; in the 
lower end boards lie holes will be about 6 in. from center 
to center. Of good tough wood, (white oak, or if to J[>e 
had, "atramjo oak^'* is best,) 18 inches long, make 44 
^'rounds,^^ split and shaved so as to be about one inch in 
diameter in the middle, and three-quarters, some ^\ in. 
at each end — (paint the ends when used.) Nail the 6 in. 
top boards of the mdes to the outsides of the tops of (he 
two inch sides or edges of the studs, letting Uie side boards 
extend an inch and a half beyond the studs, and drive in 
the rounds. Put the lower boards on the ends of tlie 
rounds, and drive them to within some 13 inches of the 
top boards. Make tlie ends in the some manner, except- 
ing the tlopt of the ttuds^ which should be about 4 in. on 
each side; the width at top being about 2.8 ft., and the 
bottom 2 ft. or less, as wished. Nail the three 6 in. sup- 
poi*ts for the bottom (on the intide of the endpottta,) to 
the posts, so that the tops of them will be the thtekness of 
the bottom boards from the lover edge of the end boards. 
Put in the bottom boards with the ends extending to the 
outer side of the loa'er end boards, and it is ready for use. 
See figs. 1 and 2. 

If grain is to be fed, the bottom may be made of /too 
troughs, with boards about 8 inches wide, put edge to 
edge, in triangular form, with 8 in. supports, cut to fit and 
nailed to the studs, (instead of the 6 in. supports.) See fig. 3, 

A rack tlius made, is light, easily moved about, and 
strong enough to last twenty yeare^ if properly housed 
when not in use. The rounds, though small, ore light and 
smooth, not tearing olT the wool like the clumsy and rough 
strips of boards generally used. And I think I made mine 
with less labor and materials, than I could have done in 
any otlier manner which I have seen described or used — 
not even excepting the celebmted " Geo. Geddes* Rack." 

Seneca County^ N. Y. J. H. H. 
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SstLiico Applies iir thb Bprimo. — I have neglected to 
report in regard to my fruit cellar of late. My las^r year's 
stock was consigned to the New-Yoik market about the 
first of May, and sold most rendily at $7 to f8 per ban-el. 
I have about 150 barrels "of the same sort left.** I W. 
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THE INFLXJE NOE O F EXAMPLE. 

There has been no period in the history of Agricultare 
without its examples of productive and profitable farming, 
but probably at no previous time has there been found on 
the acres tilled by American Industry, so many bright 
spots to gladden the hearts and encourage the hands of 
the friends of improvement. The time has been when 
nearly every farm under cultivation for fifteen or twenty 
years, seemed rapidly deteriorating in fertility and in pro- 
duct, but at present many old farms give better retuiiis 
than ever before. In buildings, implements, and farm 
sfock, there has also been large advancement in appear- 
ance, effectiveness and value. Tliis has been accomplished 
by the introduction of radical reforms in theory and prac- 
tice, and extended by the influence and light of exam- 
ple. 

Our meaning may be explained further by an instance 
in amplification. When an intelligent and thorough-going 
practical farmer buys in a neighborhood of well-worn 
farms, and engages in the work of reclaiming and improv- 
ing his new purchase, his movements are sure to awaken 
a spirit of inquiry, and his example and success ca^i but 
exert an influence upon many of those wbo witness it. 
He does not grow crop aflcr crop of the same grain upon 
a field until it will produce it no longer, but secures good 
crops of different grains and products upon the several 
fields of his farm by a carefully adapted rotation. He 
introduces new and improved varieties of grains and 
fruits, the products of which are seen at a glance to be 
greater and of better quality than those commonly grown, 
and of better demand and price in moHcet. Tke same is 
true of his domestic animals. His example go«0 to show 
that care in selection. In breeding, and h> feeding, is' well 
repaid— ^at at a small expense, a gbod return is lensured 
without fail. With improved ibiptements of tSHage, he 
accomplislitss a deeper and more th<>rough cult^mtioa df 
the soil, resulting in better crops, tt»d in»uriug these 
against the eflbcts of seasons of dro»tb- or «xcNSSs}ve mois- 
ture. His war against weedB Is unceasing, and it soontelfs 
in the appearance and productiveness df Uis fiirm. Clean 
culture is the rale with all hoed crops, and dean seed and 
dean summer fallows nod fenee oomera, soon give him a 
farm exempt frofm the heavy tax upon its feitility, which 
is paid in the prodoction of useless anfid injurious vegeta- 
tion. He gives great attention to making, saving, and ap- 
plying manures— seeking in every way to enrich his farm ; 
a course that tdls at once upon the products thereof^ put- 
ting a new and attractive fiice upon ail things. He arffords 
tliem an example of the eflbct of underdraining in the 
radical improvement of the soil — an improvement so won- 
derful that it must be seen to be believed— «nd (to in- 
stance nothing more in this connection,) harvests his crops, 
and forwards all the farm-work admitting of their employ- 
ment, by using the best labor-saving implements of this 
inventive age. 

These improvements, as we remarked before, exert an 
influence upon the fanners who may see or hear of them. 
They may doubt and cavil for a while, but the mimistaka- 
ble signs of prosperity to be seen upon the farm and 
with the farmer — showing his course to be highly profita- 
ble — will generally influence the most incredulous, if they 
possess any degree of enterprise, into some sort of an 
imitation. These slight begimiings aro almost invariably 
followed by better returns, and by extended and moro 
tbonm^ itnproTemcnts, and thus the work goes on until 



the whole neighb9rfaoa^.feola the ipfveajM ^9^ . the adTenft 
of one progressive farmer among thorn — whoa^ only teadir 
ing may have been thatof Blentiy.exAn9liiy]nginlus9wn 
practice an improved method of agriculture^ in this wi^ 
and by the constantly recurring lessoos wfaidi expeijienee 
teaches, a better system of cultivation has been in part 1b- 
troduced, and thus also diffused and extended. 

The influence of such examples are not confined t$ 
those who see tbem — ^those who hear or read of them are 
also influeneed. These form the \wger portion of the 
fanning community, and hero the agricultural newspaper 
gives its powerful aid to progress. It brings home ib» 
practice of the best fanners to thousands of interested 
readers, and they can but gain hints and soggeationa ol 
much value if applied in their own operations. The im.- 
provements of one part of the country are diffused over 
the whole country, and benefit all regions whero their ap- 
pBcatton is practicable. Those who contribute to the ia- 
terest and value of our rural journals are doing a good 
work — the influence of theur example may thus shine into 
every part, and hasten the progress, and increase the 
prosperity of our wide-spread country. 
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INDIAN CORN. 

Indian com is one of the leading crops of our country, 
and in a pecuniai*y point of view takes precedence over 
any other of our cereals. Occupying as it does, a wide 
range of territory, and adapted as it is, to great differences 
of climate and length of season, it necessarily exhibits an 
almost endless variety. Some of the hard flinty sorts, are 
grown almost to the northern limits of our country ; con- 
sequently the plant there, is dwarfed in its growth, and 
the geain matures early. £very degree or two of latitude 
south from this northern Imnt, exhibits an enlarged growth 
of foliage, stalk, car, cob and grain. The farther south 
we gOy the longer tlie season requirod for maturing the 
crop. Com raised in New-Hampshiie, and planted in 
Mar)'land, will ripen many weeks in advance of the varie- 
ties usually grown there. While the eoiii raised there, 
will not mature in the first named State. 

The past season (1859) was comparatively eold, and un- 
usually frosty ; therefore was unfavorable for the corn crop 
ovem large portions of New-England, and other of the 
Northern States, while in the Middle, the South, and 
Southwestern Stated, (with some trifling exceptions,) the 
corn crop is said to be unusually large. 

In the New-England States, the corn crop in 1816 wn 
nearly a failure, in consequence of the low temperature ol 
that season* In 1SS6, in consequence of a eold summer, 
a very lai^e part of the com failed to ripen in the North- 
em States. In many sections of these States, the pvt 
season much of the com failed to maturo, but it averaged 
mudi better than the crop of 1886, 

In portions of New-England the past year, mud) of the 
com planted on the intervale, and other low-lying land, 
suffered greatly by the frosts of early June, and i^in by 
tliosc of the middle ^^f Septemhe,r. But on more elevated 
lands, with good cultiiro and eariy maturing varieties, the 
com was generally sound, and the yield was newfy t^ 
average with that of preceding years. . , * 

The above shows Uie innportance pf a proper sdeetjion^ 
soil, abundant manuring, and a thoroi^h pv^ptm^kxk ai 
the. land beforo planting the seed. Especial att^tio»:Wi|l 
be required this year in sdecting tb^ 9f€<i com. In ISjBft 
the fiurmeis in some of the western States suffered '^^v^^ r m 
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iofticd by pltfitiug seed thiit Med to germiucte. The past 
aecBOti, mflltons were ioet by pUmting liUe ripenuig varieties. 

We may not agaiu be visited with such en untowait) «ea- 
^oir Ar years to tone; yet, as uo-^nt eanaesiiMtely predict 
the teni|>enit)ire of tlie eoait^ smtimer, it will be wisdom 
ittiu to be prepared for the worst The lotis of & com crop 
to the farmer is uauaDy a aeriotes one, yet this loss con 
frequently be guarded i^^st by a ohaoge of seed. In mak- 
ing a cbaage of seed oom it ia the safest way for the fanner 
to procore seed nortli of bis looatton. The fardier nortb, 
tlie eariier it will mature, and, asa geaeMl nde, tbesmaHer 
the growth. Bnt then, ten bushels of ears of well ripened 
Oanada com is worth more for ** man or beast ^ than twice 
that amoont of large fhMst-bitten, soft ears. We pen these 
aaggestions for the benefit of onr readers in those seotioiis 
of our Country where the com failed to properly mature the 
past season. There will be ample time between this and 
planthig season, for finvners to pfoeure seed grown hr 
north of them, If they so choose. But if they do not see 
the necesfflty of it, we would suggest to iliem the impor^ 
ance Of soon selecting from that of their own ralsmg, and 
carefully ascertain whether it will all or only a part of it 
Tegetifto ; and then have the requisite supply of seed ready 
for use whenever the temperature of the season and soil 
will justify tlie committal of the seed to the bosom of 
mother earth. 

Some fanners are always in a great hurry to get their 

corn planted " extra early," and they sometimes ** miss it** 

by so doing. In the North American Review for October 

is an article, firom which we make the following extract, 

haviog a direct beaiing upon this point — ^it says : 

" No plant can germinate without a oartain degrea of heat. 
Btch plant, however, ha« its own peculiar range of tempera- 
tare. Wheat will not germinate when the sail is belew forty- 
five degrees Farenheit, or above niaely-ftve degreea. Com 
requires ien degrees more heat than wheoL Should It be 

Slanted, therefore, when the will does not indicate fifty-five 
ogrees at fenei, its starcliy portiotts, if the weather cuotiiiae 
wet and oeld for a waekortwo^ wHl be daeomposad and dif- 
fnsed, wholly, or in part, through the soil, 00 that when the 
warmth i)ecoines suffioient to quicken the |[erm into activity, 
*ithe plumule, failing to find the proper nourishment at its root^ 
does not appear at all, or comes ap a pmy starvling, and after 
living a few weeks ' at a poor, dying rate,' expires like the 
wretched cardinal, and " makes no sign." 

This principle is universal in its application to the ger- 
minating processes of (he vegetable kingdom. The man 
therefore who puts his seed into the ground without any 
reference to its temperature, is liable both to lose his time 
* aqd " beg in harvest** 



SPRING PIGH3 FOR HASING PORK. 



That pork may be made most profitably of Fprlng pigs, 
kept growing as rapidly as consistent with health until fall 
or early winter, has been shown by many successfid erpe- 
riment& Yet nothing is mOre common among farmers 
tlian to winter over pigs, welglilng In the fall about one 
hundred pounds, expecting to make hogs when fattened a 
year later, weighing in tlie neighborhood of three hundred 
and fifty pounds. A year*b care and keeping is given to 

' v^ry small advantage oVer pigs properly fed for less than 
"bait the time. " 

March pigs of a good breed, well kept and learned to 
eat WMe with 1^ sow, then taken away at two months old 

'iAnd' fhd all'Iftey wiU profitably consume, will make ** three 
htfrtCityd IhogR,*' by the fauit of Koveinber. Tlvere have 

^^lS6en'4equtent indtanoes of a gain of one and a quarter lbs. 

"^-Arf, 'and «vea more. **PigB, reeentl)" from the motbe^,** 



says a writer on this topic, *'may safely and pr«01ltbly be 
fed frequently. The digestive powers are most active in the 
young anunal, as a matter of theory even ; in practice It is 
found emphatically so ; and if the animal is fed always, the 
growth is never stunted, and the animal does about all it 
was made to do, hi a short time.** An instance is given 
where two pigs fed from two months old, three, and often 
four times a' day, with Indian meal and skim milk, weigh- 
ed when slaughtered, at seven months old, three hundred 
and fifteen pounds. 

An example of the cost and results of fattening sboats 
by feeding through the summer, met our eye sometime 
since, in the N. E. Farmer. A pig was bought of a dro- 
ver, weigldng at the time 120 pounds, and costing $10.20. 
He was kept nearly nine months, consuming meanwhile, 
besides slops from the house, $25 worth mostly of com- 
meal, and his dressed weight was 8GS pounds. Taking 
first cost and expense of food purchased only into account^ 
the pork cost ten cents per pound, though the cost of the 
meal would not average above $1.00 per bushel. The thne 
spent in feeding, and the value of the slops, may have 
been remunerated by the manure, but we think manure 
could be made less expensively by fattening spring pig^^ at 
least less time would be required in the protcss. 



SUCKERS IN APPL E ORCHARDS. 

EoSk Go. Gent. — Can you or some of your contributoci, 
give roe an effectual remedy for what I suppose is a disease 
among my apple trees, to wit, tlie sending up of hundreds 
of sprouts from and around the roots of the trees? Where 
I have cut them off two or three times during the past 
year, it seems only to increase their number five«fold. 

Zexin^an^ Mo. J. C, 

The remark is often nuide, th«t the sucken of apple 
treea* made use ef as atoeka to graft in, are iq»t to pro- 
duce euekeva. This is true only so far ae those particuhMr 
treea wbieb suieker most abundantly are apt to be selcMct^ 
fron which to obtain the supply, and of course the new 
atooka have the same peouliarity. Sucken should never 
be used for stocks ; but if they ase, they should be taken 
from trees produoing the Asweat. 

To dear suckers from orchard trees, they should not be 
etU off, for new shoots will spring .from every stub left. 
The right way is to keep the ground smooth, mellow, and 
clean ; and then about the middle season of growth, or 
during the first half of summer, put on thick cowhide 
boots, and stout buckskin mittens ; seize one sucker at a 
time, placing the boot upon it close to the tree, give .a 
sudden jerk with the hands, and It will be torn out root 
and braAch, leaving no stump. An occasional repetition 
of this process will keep the orchard clear. Suckers al- 
ways give a slovenly appearance to an orchard, and should 
not be suffered to grow. They also &vor the depredations 

of the borer. 

•-♦♦ 

Reoelpt for Crullers. 

Two teaeaps sagar^two teacups sweet milk — ^two large 
taUtespooofttls of butter — two eggs — two large teaspoonfuls of 
soda — four do. of cream tartar — a teospoonful of essence 

lemon- * i*. s. a» 

• • • ■ 

I feel indebted to The Cultivator, for many valuable 

suggestions and recipes, and in return I should like to give 

a simple one that has never failed : — 

To Cure a Cow or a Cakko Bag. — ^Half bushel of 
carrots a day for two or three days, and milk elean. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held in this city 
on the 8th and 9th of February. It* met in the Aseembly 
Chamber at 12 oVlook on the 8th — Hon. A. B. Cohoer, 
President, in the Chair — ^B. P. Johnson, See'y. 

The Treasurer, L. H. Tuckkr, read hia annual report, of 
which we present the following brief abstract: 

BBCRIPTS or TBK TEAR. 

Oiwh on hand from last account, ♦ *»*59-S5 

Life MeniberahlM during the ytar, UW.OO 

Other Memberehlps do 75.00 

UseofTent. 1868. ^ J5-29 

State Appropriation for Dr. Fitch, .-..:.•. 3»25 S? 

From Local Committee for Albany Fair Kxpenaea, 1,200.00 

Iteoeipto of Albany Fair ^HR-^ 

Skate Appropriation. ^wM 

Total IS*.*!©.* 

kXPBMDFrUKRS OF THV YEAR. 

Premtoms at Winter Meeting. ♦ Wl.OO 

Kxpenees do. 'O.oo 

Salaries and Travelling Kxpentes, (including ]>r. 

AsaFltoh.) „. 8.779.71 

Itbrary and Museum Expenses, 181.10 

Premiums, Ac on account of JPrevious Fairs, 647.14 

Postage Account ^^-^ 

Incidental Kxpenses, 17°-^ 

Printing, Advertisingand Stationery, 887.90 

Kxpenses of Albany Fair. ^'^^S* 

Premiums, Ac Albany Fair. 6,115.20 

Survey of Onondaga County, SOO.OO 

Total .♦18.734.19 

Cash on hand, 6,(»6.07 



n4.410.M 

*•* The balance on hand, however, is subject t« a stiU ttnadjittted 
claim on the part of the Albany Local Committee. 

The customary Annual Report from the Executive Cora* 
mittee was read by the Corresponding Secretary,! Col. B. 
P. Johnson. Aiier mentioning that the past year has 
been one of unusual Agricultural interest, not only from the 
mccCBs of the State, County, and Town Agiicultural 
Fairs that have taken place, but also as m some respects 
quite a peculiar season— attention was directed to the en- 
couraging remarks contained in the Governor's Message, 
also to the commendation he expressed of the Agricultural 
College at Ovid. The survey of Onondaga Co., }mt com- 
pleted by Hon. Gko. GEnnss was highly spoken of. The 
fact was mentioned that the wheat crop of tlu3 past year 
was an unusually good on«, showing how important it. is 
to its rescue firom tlie ravages of the midge, that it ^ould 
be brought forward as early in the sci^^u os possible. 
The importance of Agricultural Statistics was next refer- 
red to ; the extent of our dairy interests considered ; an al- 
lusion given to the use of steam power in farming ; an early 
catalogue of the Agricultural Museum partially promised, 
(which would be a most convenient and valuable matter for 
every visitor.) The circulation of our Transactions in ex- 
change for those of other bodies, has shown that they are 
&eld in higli esteem, and has been the means of spreading 
the knowledge of our implements more widely; and the hope 
WAS expressed, to which we may here call pai-tiuular atten- 
tion, that our citizens would prepare themselves to be well 
represented at the World's Fair promised m Loudon in 1 S62. 
The subjects next treated were the value of Dr. Fitch's 
investigations ; the system of visiting the farms entered 
for the Society^B Premiums; and, lastly the general char- 
acter of the last Exhibition in this city. We were very 
glad to notice, in addition to the above, that the Report 
c^n tinned some very just observations upon what is really 
a great desideratum whenever the Society is able to ac- 
complish it, either through its own resources or with the 
assistance of the State, viz : the employment of an accom- 
plished chemist to pursue his investigations under its di- 
rections, as those of Br. Fitch are now canicd on in En- 
tomology ; and a complimentary, but well deserved allu^^ion 
was made in passing to the services perfonned fur the Ag- 
riculture of Connecticut by Prof. S. W. Johkbon, under 
the auspices of the Society ol that State. 

With the Report of the Executive Committee, there 
was embodied the report and resolutions offered by Messrs. 
Kellt, pBTBRi^ Johnson, Waimwkiqht and Chsxvkr, 
the oommittee to whom was referred the duty of present- 
ing officially an announcement of tlie death, during De- 
eeymber last, of three valued members and late ofilcera of 
itM Society. This was r^ad by Mr« Bogaut, at the request 
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of tJbie.Chair^ an4 emiveys a just and vgrasefol tribute to 
their memory, which wUl appear in the next volume <^ 
the Transactions, and we make room below fof'the rea^n- 
tione appended and prerloiisly passed by the Board : 

ResolveA-Tbat in the ^eath «r Ben^asniii B. Kirtiaad. Joel lYatriO 

and Anthony Van Bei«eu. the Kew-Vork State Aaricultural Society 
has sustained tiie loss of three of its oldest asso^Mtea ami wannest 
friends— the cause of agriculture, three of its most devoted and Intel 
ilgent diciples, and ffte christian cornmimky somp of its meat 



epijjlary and respef t-ed members. 

vWi 

IS by long compaziioasblu, 
with us has been marked tbroughobt T»y Rind feeling, by christian 



mpU . 

While as indivMuais we mourn the departure of those who hav« 
been endeared to as by long compaziioasnlu, and whose Jntercourae 



courtesy, and by cordi»l sympntiiy in all the ot^ecta which as fanners 
we have had at heart ; as a UoHrd. wc deplore the Ion of those whoM 
valued labors have been aasoclat«4l with ewry important cskteniriae 
of this Society, and whose example as U)>eral minded, intelligent 
farmers was so well calculated to inspire all engaged in that finnaiK 
with higher aspirations, and witli areater love for Uieir calling. 

Kesolved— That this Report ana the aecomimnying resolutions bt 
entered at length on the minutes of tlxis Board, and be printed in iba 
IVnnuictions of the Society. 



Resolveil— TTiat a copy of this report and resolntions be sent by iht 
Secretary under the seal of tlifai Society to the family of each of tlio 
deceased, with the assurance of the sincere aymnatby wiUcb the mcsoi' 
bers of this Board severally feel for them In thoir affl.ictkm. 

On motion of Gov. Kino, tlie report and resolutions were 

adopted. 

A letter was read from citizens of Elmira, applymg in 
behalf of that place as the location of the next ^now, and 
offering to meet in all respects the Society's usual require- 
ments. Tlie oommittee of twenty-four then witlidrew foi^ 
consultation, and after a brief and haiTnonious session, i-e- 
turned with a report reccommending Elmira as the loca- 
tion of this year's Fair, and proposing for election the fol* 
lowing officers, who were duly balloted for and unauiiuou»- 
ly chosen. 

PaasiDiEHT-BlENJ. F. HUNTINGTON, Oneida county. 

TICK-PRKSJnBSTS. 

First IHstrict--JoB« Jay of ^S'estebester county. 
Second— CuARLES 8. Watnwbight of Duchess 
Third— Hkkmah WEicntin. of Albany. ' 
Fourth— Calvin J. IlrLBUBD of St. Lawrence. 
Fifth— John BuTraanKU) of Oneida. 
Sixth— Frakcm M. R(itch of Otsego. 
Seventh— Jamks O. Shkij^on of Ontario. 
>:ighth— T. C. PBTERSof Uenesce. 
Cor. Secretary— B. P. JoH>«»o!< of Albany. 
Rec. Secretary— KraSti'S CoBKisGi Jr., Albany. 
TreJisorer— LmiBB H. Tucker of Albany. 
Kxecutive Committee— Hon. A. B, Dickinson of Steuben ; L. Chan, 
dler Ball of Renssehier; (^s. P. Wood of Cayuga; Kara Cornea 
of Tompkins; and Samuel T. Thome of Duchess. 

Manures vor Grass Lakdb. 

The Wednewlay evening meeting of tlie Society, held in 
the Assembly Chamber, was attended by a very latge aa« 
dience, among whom, as well as in the morning, accre to 
be recognized many of the oldest and best known «iem« 
bers of the Society, and several of the most accomplisfaed 
agriculturists of tlie state. After tlie President, Mr. Con- 
ger, had taken his seat, a paper was read upon the use of 
Manures in the Fertilization of Grass Lands, by Mr. J. ' 
Stanton Gould of Columbia. 

Dr. Asa Fitch followed with an interesting paper on the 
Curoulio and Black Knot, a brief summary of which we 
reserve for our Horticultural Department another week. 
He was followed by the passage of a resolution, on motion 
of Hon. T. C. Peters, requesting the Legislature to con-, 
tinue their customary appix^priation in behalf the impor- 
tant investigations Dr. Fitch has been several years en> 
gaged in carrying on, under the auspices of the Society. 

The Exhibition at the Society's Kooms. 

The Sliow on the 9th was a good one, and the quality 
of the articles said to be unusually fine. There were 147 
plates of winter fiiiit, 46 of which were winter pears 
chiefiy fh)m the grounds of Ellwanger k Barry, in excel' 
lent condition and very attraotivc in appearance. 

The apples included very large specimens of the l|a> 
meuse and the King of Pippins, while the King of Tomp- 
kins, Swaar, Lyman^s Pumpkin Sweet, and Twenty-Ounce, 
were fine. 

A large quantity of Grain was on exhibition, and of A 
very good quality, full and heavy. A large dressed Hofi^ 
at the head of the liall, was shown by William Kicbatv* 
son, weighing 5^9 lbs., of tbe Yorkshire breed. A lina 
carcase of mutton weighing 126 lbs., was exhibited by 
Messrs. Charles k Tan Meter of Center Xaikel. ' Then* 
were forty-three firkins of Batter and twelve iM^zea <fl 
Cheese. The display of dressed poultry was not laigia. 
There were thii*ty-five plates of Potatoes. A Churn ir^ 
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lHt>ught forwArd b^ T.'A. Jebb of Bvffafto, the Patentee, 
cailtd ihe '* Telegraph Chum," which was highly reeom- 
mended, tnid attracted mtidi afeleiitioii from the favorable 
results of several trials made at the roomfl daring the day. 
The foUowiDg are theawanls of the several committees 
whose reports were submitted duriBg the day : 

Omm— first pretalimL, Lewis SberrQl. Gr««nville, Greene Co #iO 

Dniry— Fii-?t premium. Hiram Milte. MnrtimburK, Lewis Go 56 

Draitiins— Best experimeoL W. T. A £. Smith, ti«neva, (83 itcre^) 90 

T. 0. Maxwell k Bro., Geoeva, special, (30 acres,) S. Medal. 

Ferlilkera for Indian Com, W. P. Ottley. Phelns, Ontario Co.,... 950 

IrrisatioR of Land, a a Kier£ted, Kinsflton, Ubler Co.«^ SO 

Pre»M-ed Grasses imd Herbage, Mrs. J. T. Yan Namee, PiLtstown, 

Kensselaer Co., (|^ vaneties*) > 15 

Grain aiid Seeda— Mrs. Henry Wler. Johnsonville. Keos. Co., 35 

varieties Grain and Seed bottled and 17 do. stalk, 10 

HELD CROPa 
Best crop of Bprlnr Wheat, 0. W. EelU, Westmoreland, 68 48-00 

bush., two acres, j/-."" v *^' 

Best crop Spring Barley, Uiram Mills, Mai-tinubur^h, 122 9-49 bush., 

two acres, ! 15 

Best cro» kye, C. L. Eiersted, Kingston, Si& bushels, 8 35-100 acres, 15 
Ikst crop Oats, C L. Klomted, Kington, 213 bushels, on two acres, 15 
Sd best crop o? Oata, W. II. Silniierfand, Albany Co., <18)i bush- 
els by sseasure and 637 K by weight, GK acres,... 10 

Best crop Buckwheat, C. L. KJersted, Kingston, 35>i bush., one 

itcre, • • 8 

Best dop Peas-E. W. Bushnell, HUlsdale, iO^ bvsh.^ IK acres. ,. M 

tddo., John potter, Marcy,..' 5 

Id do.. Ira R. Peck, East BtoomAeJd, l^ans. 

Potatoes— Best crop, B. S. llayward, Rochester. 305 bush., 1 acre, . #8 
Ituta Bm^aa— Best crop, Hiram Olmstead, WalHon. 807binh., 83 rods, 8 
Canvta-tfiestcro*, K. & Uayward, Kocheater, 47-l<M>acre. MS buab.. 8 

9d do., Hiram Olmstead, Walton. 42 rods, 277 bush 5 

Sdda., A. Gnmee, Watertown, I'dth acre, 195 bush., Thitm. 

Discretiotuiry— Best crop Grass. C. L. Klerstod, Kingston, ... . Traafi 

Hax— Best crop. R C. Snyder, Kensselaer Co., 115 

Sddo., Heorr Wier, Rensselaer Co., 10 

GRAINS AKB SREDa 

Winter Wbeafr-Ottver J. TiUson, New Paltz. 60 lbs., 93 

Spring Wheatr-Best. C. W. Ivelis. Westmoceland, 63 lbs., 3 

9ddo.. W. P. Ooonradt, Brunswick, Rens. On..62iba, 2 

8d do., A. E. \'sn Allen. Kast Greenbuflh, 62 iba 1 

Rye— Best^. J. Tillsoni New Palts, sfl lbs., 3 

3ddo.. ELW. Bushnell, Hillsdale, 68 lbs. 2 

9ddo., W. P. Coooradt, Brunswick. 56 Iba.,.. 1 

Bariey, 2-rowed— Best. H. Mills. Martkisbmieiit SQUm., S 

Sddo., NormaaGowdy, I^WTille, ^Um.,...^ «... 2 

Oats— B^st, C. W. iCelfe, Westmoreland, 42 lbs. 8 

M da., GeoTge Cary, Bethlehem, 42 lbs.. 2 

ad dou, HeniT Wier, Johnsville, 40 Ibc., 1 

Com, yeUow— Best. K. a E3ting. New Palta, 61 lbs S 

2d do., Wbl Newcorob, Rensselaer Co., 60 lbs... 2 

8d do., W. P. Coonradt, Rensselaer Co., 61 lbs. 1 

Com, White— Best, lleuty WTer. Rens. Co., 58 Iba. 3 

Peas— l^st, Henry Smith, liowvllle. 62 lbs., 3 

2d do.. Norman Gowdy, LowvHle, 61 lbs. 3 

3<1 do., E. W. BoshnetL U iUswlale, Col. Co., tf2 lbs., . „ 1 

Beans, white— Best W. P. Coonradt. Rens. Co., (M lbs. 3 

Sddo., p. llowls^d. Auburn. 63 lbs., « 2 

3d do.. Hc&nr Wmt, Kenflselaer Co., 61 Iha., 1 

Fhix Se«d-Be«L Hemy WIer. <r«d flax,) IS Iba ;... D 

2dd0MHennr\Vier.<whlte,)fi21b8.,...., _ 2 

td do-, Wm. Newcotnb. Kensselaer Co.. (red.) 50 lbs., 1 

Boekwfaeirt— Best, O. J. Tfflson. New Pnltx, fiSlbe, , 4 

9d do, Wm. P. CoomaOU fiSlbs-,..., 2 

Sddo., A. EL Van AQen, East Greenbiuli. 51 lbs. 1 

' DlfldtRTIOXART 

C«nilnthe«asi D W. C.I>ePore8t,K«nsseIaerCo.«. Trans. 

do. W. P, Ottley, Ontaiio Co Trana 

fla Btthyg, NewPalta. Rhode Island Com in ear, a a M. 

W. P. Cooni-adt, Brunswick Sweet Corn. Trans. 

Samuel Clieeven Waterfurd, 26 vnrieties of Potatoes, raised from 
•ecd fbrnMhed by C. EL Goodrfdi, Ctlca, the filth year flrom planting. 

r)ciidpremii|m reoomaiciidMl. 
N. Huntington, Rome, exhibited nine varieties of Potatoes, Trans. 
W. P. OtQey, Pbeiijs, some fine s|>eeiracn8 of Chilian Potatoes, Trans. 
P. A. Buckley, ^V IffiaDBstown, Mass.. five samples of early and late 

Potatoes, Trans. 

Win. A. G«Rie«, Wattertown, Carrots, 'Trans. 

BUTTER. 

Bestjtnbs, Ellslia Crofoot, Turin, I^wls Oo„ $15 

fd dd., TRram Mills. Martinsburfrh, I^wls Co 10 

Sdd<L, P. a Rufi, Ijeyden, Lewis Co... ,. 6 

4th do., Mrs. P. lAthj, Phelps, Ontark) Co Trans. 

Best three Uilw made in June, August aiid November. 

BesUF. B Ruck. Leyden, Lewis Co.,. #15 

S4do„ Ellsha av>foot, Turin, Uwis Co 10 

Sd do., L. L. French, Warren. HcTlcinier Go Trans. 

Winter BuUer. 

Beat sample. R. H. Wands, College Fai-m, Ovid, Seneca Co S3 

2d do., 8anford Coe, Constablevllle, I^wis Co., 8 

Sddo., N. Gowdy, LowvUio, Lewis Co., TransL 

DIISCRKTIOXARY, 

Ifn. n«rnia Winehell, Morehouse, for the best si>ecimen of Butter. 

ftvmHamUton Co. iVans. and Fruit Book. 

Miss Jane K. MiUa, Martiusbuqli, Lewis Co., handsome siiedmen 

Butter, ; 

CHEESE. 

B«st S Cheese, Nomaan Gowdy. Lowvltle« Lewis Co., SIS 

id do., E. F. Carter, Le Ray, Jefferson Co.,, 10 

Sd do., Hiram Mills, M ai'tin«lnirgh, Lewis Co 6 

itb da., Theron Vao Auken, inielps, Ontario Co., Trans. 

uiflcairrioHJi vt 
B. B. Wands, Kew-Tork Ag. College Fanu, Ovid, S5 

FRUIT, 
f eam^Besi Collactioa, Ellwaoger k Barry, Rochester, Dip. k Medal. 

Sddo., K. Dorr, Albany, Medal. 

^pDle»^Be«t 90 varieties EllwangerA Barry. P)p. and $4 

oo- W^ H. aingerland, Albany, , Dip. and 8 

[do., w. P. Otttey, Phetps. copy of Barry. 

s«tdish,H.C. DeForesL Rensselaer Co Medal. 

>do„CortieUMCbaae,CotiunblaCo voLof Ihma 



Grapea— Best Tsaballa aodCatawlia^R. P. Wllas, Albany. voL^Thomas. 
Thomas Evans, Watkins, Prult Picker, a & M. 

WINEa 

Best Tsabella, Dr. 0. P. Presberry. Buffalo, copy of Downing. 

Currant, Kllwanger & Barry, Kocliester, do. 

Kiderberry, A. V. Chatfield, Albany, do. 

Pure Cider, 0. Howland, Aubwn, , copy of Thomas. 

Maple Molasses, Hiram Mills. Martlnsburvh vol. of Trans. 

Preserved Strawberries, P. Myers, Betblehem Thmnas. 

MISCEJXAXKOUS. • 

T. A. Jebb, BuShIo. Patent Telegraph Chum, manufactured by B. 

D. Gilbert. Buffolo. ,. Db. 

Wm. Richardson. Albany, fat Ilog.529 lbs., a Medal. 

W. P. Ottley. Phelps, very fine Poultry a a M. 

O. Howlanfl, Auburn, Poultry Trans. 

Walter A. Wood, Hooslck Falls, Rensselaer Co., model Wood's 

l*atent Mower, 

a K & M. P. Jackson. Boonville, Oneida Co., model of Mowing 

Machine, witli improvements on side draft. 

T. K. Van Zandt. Albany, painting of BuU *'Neptune,'* owned by 

Uui-st, Bullock Jt Slingerland, _.. Bi^. 

Informal Meeting fob Discussion. ^ 

A racctuig was held in the Society's Lecture Hoom, on 
Tbui-sday, Chauccilor ifcCouN presiding, for the purpose 
of informal discussion. Some notes of the proceedhigB| 
will hereafter appear in our columns. 
Addresses from Presidents Conges and HuNTiMaiov 

AND Others, 

In the evening, President Conger called tlie meeting to 
order at half-past seven. After the reading by Seeretal-y 
Johnson of reports awarding the prizes as above givon, 
Mr. Conger proceeded to address the Society, revie^ring 
the history of that body and preceding organizatipns in 
tliis State devoted to the promotion of Agriculture ; ex- 
pressing some gratification at our present position ; sug- 
gesting one or two precautions in the management of our 
future exhibitions, and intimating that the railroad com- 
panies would liereafter issue excursion tickets for them. 
Many other points of practical and scientific nature wert 
briefly referred to, and, in concluding, Mr. Oongbe intro- 
duoed to the audience his successor in office, Hon. B. N. 
HcNTiNGTOK of Oneida. * 

The President elect thanked the Society for the honor 
conferred upon him, in a few well chosen remarksL A vote 
of thanks was passed imanimously to the retiiing Presi- 
dent, Mr. Conger, for the able manner in which he had 
performed the duties of the office during the past year, 
and for iiis instructive address, a copy of whidi was re- 
quested for publicatioo. Ex-Governor Kimo then brought 
forward the subject of the Agricultural College, earnestly 
impressing upon the oon^Huvy his sense of its high charao 
ter mid importance, and calling out Major Patrick, the 
Presklent of the Institution. Major P. spoke of the ne- 
cessity of a higlier order of agricultural education than we 
had Mtherto received, and thought a better system of cul- 
ture was called for here, since the fertility of her soUs was 
enabling the West to under sell us in all the markets of 
the world. 

Agriculture was of too great ooncem to be suffered te 
shift for itself in the matter of education and tlie prepara- 
tion required fur successful practice. It was impoMible to 
calculate the influence of one good former upon the agri- 
culture of his region. He said John Johnston had told 
him (he was boitt he was not present to speak himself,) 
that the value of real estate in Seneca county had increased 
one-tenth Uiroughout the county, under the influence of 
tlie exeHtons of John Delafield. Mr. Patrick alluded t« 
tlie wants of the Institution to which he had been called, 
and said 4(8 1,000 had been expended in its estabUshmeo^ 
and some f 20,000 more were required — he referred to the 
report on the subject, for information in regard to it. The 
institution wotild probably be ready for pupils about the 
)st of April. Enough applications had been received du- 
ring the firat 20 days of the month past, to compose the 
first class. He urged the propriety of the formers present 
bringing the subject before the people at lai^e. Scarce 
any of our prosperous farmers but could aid materially by 
money or otherwise, in placing the institution upon a solid 
foundation, and he was sure when once established it would 
bo self-sustaining. 

A resolution was offered by Chancellor McCotTn weYoonv- 
ing Major Patrick among the farmers of the state, when- 
ever he should present before them the daims of the mstf- 
tution over which he presided. Some other unimportant 
business was transfloted, and tlien the Society wiyaaniML 
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Cost of Draizilng — Thomas' I>rai2i Plow. 

Uksbrs. Eds. — ^Haring last season pat down a few thou- 
sand die by the aid of Thomas* drain plow, at a cost yerj 
mnch less than I had ever been able to do it at before, 
perhaps it may be of some service to those of your readers 
who, like myself, are farm ere of wet clays, to lay before 
them i short statement of the way in which the work was 
done, and comparative tables of the cost of sinking ditches 
by the spade and by the plow. 

Allow me in the first place to say, that my farm belongs 
to the stifTest class of fine yellow clays, with no variation 
in the subsoil, save that the deeper you go the stiffer it be- 
comes. The greater part of it too, lies on almost a dead 
levelf^ith numerous shallow basins of a quarter or half 
an acre in extent, a few indies lower than the suiTOunding 
surface; while the whole seems >to have been formerly 
plowed without any reference to the fall of the dead fur- 
rows corresponding to the lay of the land. I- merely men- 
tion this, to show that thei-e are but few farms on which 
drains cannot be laid as cheaply as on my own. 

In the month of May last, I laid out on a piece of six 
acres, 498 rods of tile-druns, 26 feet apart There was 
already a large stone drain 3^ feet deep, running length- 
ways through the piece, into which the new ones were to 
empty. These were all opened to a depth of about 10 in- 
ches )rith a comroon plow, by a pair of horses and two 
men in little over half a day. (For this labor-saving idea 
I am indebted to my old friend, Mr. Robt. Swan of Gene- 
va.) With the same plow, set as deep as possible, we then 
threw two furrows together in the bottom of the ditch, 
and when this loose earth was thrown out we already had 
a depth of fi-om 16 to 18 inches. With Thomas' draining 
pk»w we bad then no difficulty in so loosening the earth 
for jBtother 16 inches, (giving us a total depth of 88 im^hes 
or a KtCle ftvcr,) that it was easily thrown out with a com- 
ftion shovel. It required three separate plowings to get it 
to this depth — about five inches of earth being loosened 
each time. One man and a pair of horses, straiidliing the 
ditch,^ worked it with ease ; passing it through tbo ditch 
four times for each plo wuqg, so as to get the ea& tbonoflgb- 
ly loosened. The final spit, grading the fall, wm renraved 
vUih a nanrow draiuing-spade and a scoop^ The tile wfere 
eovered with inverted sods, and the eartii, throwa out 
equally on both sides, was all returned with a common 
plow. 

The past spring here was very wet, so that several days 
we could not nse the draining plow, for fear of the horses 
slipping into the ditch, and were obliged to open a num- 
ber of rods in the old way, with spades. It also prevented 
my finishing the job at that time, leaving about a quarter 
of it until the end of last month, when the days were very 
short The land was so neariy level that it required great 
care and a good deal of time to grade the bottom proper- 
^; but we got most of the tile down to a depth <^ three 
feet 

Let ns now compare the cost of these drains with that 
6f a piece done a few years ago enUrely by tbe spade and 
shovel, on exactly similar land. 

Coot or Lktikq fifiS bods ok TiLsirira Sr Aoa aha Sbovbl. 

To117HilRrifiakinffdltehe«,at8rMeta tlOS.S] 

17 do. UTin« tile and eoTering with tod JAM 

" 8Sy do. filling, 28.66 



Or nearly 2iX cents a rod. 
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Cost or Latino 403 rods or Tili wrm Plow aks Sootiu 

To M day. horse team and extra driver, roarktnc out^ at #3.75,. #9.50 

B do. do,. plowfnf earth Ioo»e, at •Z87X 8.63 

45 daja ahoTelihif out looiened earth, at 9!H ets., 8B.88 

13 do. layinR tUe, and covering with sods, at 87H eta. 11 .#7 

tkdo. horse team flning, at#a.87K {.#0 



#65.47 



Or nearly ItH cents a rod. 

I have not included the tile in either case, as the cost of 
<hem per rod would not diffeh I have also charged full 
price for the horse labor, which should be done in all farm 
aeoomitB, though in this case they would have been stand- 
Rig idly in the stable if they had not been use^ here. If 
#«'deaQct the charge for team, it makes the cost 11^ cts. 
ftro^. 

It will be thus seen, that by usin^ <h« plow instead of 



spades, I was able to get my di^h<<8 snnit and refilled for 
about one-half, thougn working under sereral disadvan- 
tages. I am confident that under favorable circumstance^ 
three feet drains can b^ sunk with tbe p^w for eiffhfcent* 
a rod^ while I find sortie of my ireighbors paying the Al- 
bany contractors 26 cts. Now I feci that there is some 
hope of my being able to drain my land at a cost that win 
make it pay, as soon as opposition brings the price of tile 
down to anything like a reasonable sum — say one-half of 
what they are now asking in Albany. 

I add a table to show the number of rods of drains to 
the acre in thorough drainage^ at various widths, thinking 
it may be useful to some of your readers. No allowanec Is 
made for the mains, for if the lateral drains enter them from 
both sides, they will be entirely extrs, and it win be best 
to conader them so in making calculations as to tlie cost 
of draining any piece of land. I also add the number of 
tile required to the acre, allowing 16 to a rod, which I 
have found to be about right ; and a tliird column, show- 
ing the cost per acre, laid about three feet deep, taking 
my operations of the past summer as a basis for the labor 
account, and tile at |I0 a thousand, the cash price of two- 
inch sole-tile at Albany. Of conVse this last column can 
only be considered as a general guide. «ven when the ex- 
pense of transportation is added to the -BM cost of tb^ 
tile ; but it may be of service to some fanners who fiiten4 
trying underdraining this year. 

I^dth of interval No. rods No. tDe lo Cost »er acre. 

b«Cw«en dralDs. lothoacrfe. the acre. 1^ A l&-^W«lsi. 

Sfeet m S,ll» ' #ai.#o 

^ do imi hm sLm 

90 do «S 1.40S 3S.I5 

40 do. 66 1,4»S ]».8i» 

60 dov Mi\ 844 }5.XH 

60 do. : ! 44 m 13.» 

I doubt if any thing at intervals greater than ^ fed 

can be called thorough dratnage, so I have not tarried my 

caleahition farther. w. c. s. 
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[For the Country GcntlenaB and CvMrator.]' 

SHALL WE BUY THE CATTLE WE FEED T 

Eos. Co. Grkt.—- I thank ysnr Geiwva eoyreq»oii4ent, 
John Johnstoh, for his prompt response tot my inquiry on 
cattle feeding. . I thank him also for the valuable Instra^ 
tion he has given in that important braneh of fano «con«^ 
my. I find I was correct in my former oomnttinicatiiMi^ 
when I remarked that Mr. Johnston was a maoh«ibiieta^ 
cessfiil feeder than I was ; but. I did not expect to b« 
so badly beaten as I now find myself to be. 'i' 

Last season I sold my four-year old steers ct !<(#, waA 
thooglit I was <ioing pretty well. This year I have as goo^ 
but ike price ruling low I could not now get as mush m 
them. Mr. Johnston, at 22 to 24 months old, by fais vni' 
tem, gets from $47 to $60, a gain of two yeaiv upon aiy 
system of feeding. 

This comparison between Mr. Johnston and myself, ve- 
minds me of a very pointed and practical illustration cif 
the value of Agricultural Fajrs, made in an address befbM 
one of our Maryland Societies, some years ago, by Profi 
Bcqjamin fiallowell, late President of the Maryknd Agri- 
cultural CfOllcge — a roan of wisdom and learning, and de^ 
voted to rural life and agricultural improvement. Mi^. 
HaUowftU, on the occasion alluded to, was invited to de* 
liver an address before the Ag. Society In ilie eotmty in 
which he resided. Feeling, ^oubtlessy a little «mbitl^us 
from the position he wae to ooenpy, to have somistMiig 
attractive fit>m his own thrm to exhibit, he went among his 
stock to make his selection ;' Mt he found nothing which 
so completely filled his beau Ideal of per jectfon as bis half- 
blood Merino ram. Tliis rani wss foithwlth ordered to the 
Fair, and with the jusi pride of & former^ friend fial^ncH 
soon invited bia friends jto an.ej^aminatiQn ctf his beauttfUt 
sheep — when to his astonishmei^t and surpriae he tomoA 
his favorite ran, the |»ride ^f his flock, corapletelt Snd 
OTerwhelmfngly eclips^ by a pair of noble Cotswol<f|l*K- 
hiluted by Horatio Trundle, Esq., from "another part of ■ " 
county, the existence of which he, Mr. H., was toia|l 
iSliorant of. In his addre^ the learned Prorefeor tnriij 
this circumstance to very good account. In speaki^i^c 
the value and importance oi Agiicultural Fairs, he frwkly 
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cenfesBed the pijde wit}^ which be had entered hU afore- 
said ram for the piise. which he oOiifideuOy' expected to 
win until he saw the far superior sheep exlubited bj his 
frieud Trundle — and biul for this exhibition, he not only 
should have remalDed ignorant, tliat there was such sheep 
in the county as his friend Trundle ^d exhibited, but that 
he should liave. continued himself under the delusion with 
which he left home, that be had himself the finest. 

Just so it is in raising and feeding cattle ; bob for the 
medium of your valuable paper, and the interesting and 
iostrucUve communication of Mr. Johnston, I should have 
remained under tlie delusion that I was doing pretty well 
in raising and selling four yeai* old steers at $60 per head. 
I now find they can be sold for as much money at 2 years 
old, by Ur, Johnston^s superior mana^emcnL 

Something, however, is due to difference in cuxjum- 
'etances. In a rapid railroad excursion to the north some 
years ago, I was struck with the beauty, fertility and high 
state of cultivation of the land bordering on Seneca lake, 
on which I believe the town of Geneva is situated. 

I am afflicted with a larger quantity of old worn out land 
(as we describe it in the south) than I can at present bring 
under the hand of improvement The only profitable way 
of using such knd, is to appropiiate it to pasturage for 
sheep and young cattle Ky practice then is, to winter 
tny calves as Mr. Johnston does — the fii*si whiter on clover 
liay, omitting the meal which he adds to the clover hay — 
and in the ^ring turn them on the inferior posture just 
<|ieBcribod. The second wmter they are fed on ooni fod- 
der and wheat straw, without grain, and turned apain with 
the sheep on inferior pasture. The third winter led as the 
second, and the foUowiqg spring put on better pasture, 
which by the fall brings them forward in a condition to be 
•old osgross fed heeC, or fed 2 orS barrels of com, worth from 
$6 to $9, and generally sold at a much higiier price as 
stall fed beef. In this way I bring my 4 year old steers, 
At a cost of not over $9 in grain, to an average of $60 per 
head. Mr. Johnston^ by feeding from $16 to $20 worth of 
oil meal or other grain, sells his two y^r old steeos . ht 
$60 per head. Ilis is doubtless nearer the true mercan- 
tile principle of tamiDg iua capital as mpidly as possible. 
But my ol^eotion heretofore torfeedlng catde » youn^, 
was a want of maturity^ and.ooDscqueatly a dispositioo to 
take onafid carry to market solid and substantial fiit and 
tallow. Mr. Johasten^s aystem of feeding oil cake, with 
which I have no experifiiice, will perhaps oveneorae this 
ol^eotion. Ho, however, admits that be finds it moNs 
profitable to buy 3 and 4 year old cattle to feed ; but what 
then be^mes cdT his calves ^ Are tliey sacrificed to tl>e 
butcher and the epicuA? Jt is against this wasteful and 
4e8trUctive practice that I contend — wasteful, because it 
4wtroy6 in infyioyan animal fitted and intended for rapid 
l^rowth^ improvement and maturity^^estractive, because 
it deprives the country of the provision intended by Proii- 
denoe to feed and sustain it To buy 8 or4 year old cat- 
tie to fatten, requires an active capita] constantly on hand 
to keep up the supply — and renders us dependant on 
<ythers for what we can ourselves ftimish. My plan brings 
to maturity and full development tlie tender calf-'-«aves 
the capital neoesBary to buy the 3 and 4 year old steers, 
and renders me independent of tlie fluctuations of the stock 
market Mr« Johnston's system requires taot and judg- 
ment in hwfing as weU as selling. The system I advocate 
in better adafitied to that laige ctoss of fatmers who are not 
if^ UIgbiy gi^iftl iA this rsspeot as Mn Johnston evidently 
Is. Jt Mabylahd FAama. 

: ♦♦• 

iTor .tlie Country GeDtlemou and Cultirator.] 

To make Hard Soap. 

19m. Co. Omrr.^I send yoa the folTewiog recipe, which I 
Willi ihe rsaderk of yonr papor te have the benefit of, as it is 
tenidemd Um best of mnny s 

. Xaka 6 lbs. of 0od«. 6 lbs. oCfai, 9 Ubs. of lime, and 4 gal- 
laos ef water. Pat the soda, lime sad watar io the boiler, and 



a^ ibaou . Then take it out in aomething to settle ; then put 
If W in tba boiler and wAA tho water (IcAving the settlingt 
imd.) Boil about half an boar, or until it is thick. Then 
it it out to oool, when It is ready to cut as is desired. 
JSi$hiand Home, Pa, E. Copm. 



TFor the Coantry Geotlemajn and Cultivator.} 
TREATMENT OF RlNQBONfi. 



Messrs. Editors — ^In the Country Gentleman of Jan. 
12, you say "there is no cure for confirmed ringbone*" 
A few years mnce, one of my horses was badly ringboned 
upon boUi hind feet, and very lame. A friend, upon see- 
ing his lameness, remarked that be could give me a recipe 
that would surely cure the lamenesSy but not retnove the 
buncJtee. I tried it ss directed, and a permanent cure of 
the lameness was effected within a month. I was request- 
ed io keep it a tffcret^ and I will tiay nothing about it^ bat 
let the Country Gentleman " do the talking. Recipe ; 

{ pint spirits turpentine. 

1 ounce oil oreganum. 

1 ounce oil amber. • 

1 ounce oil of spike. 

\ an ounce aqua fortis. 
Mix in a bottle, and apply diuly (Sundays excepted) with 
a swab. L. T. M. Vernon Center^ iV. F. 
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LARGE OR PEAVI NE CLOVER. 

We find the followmg article on this variety of clover, 
about which there has been considerable inquiry of latei, 
in the Mohawk (Herkimer county) Courier, and it is, we 
presume, from the pen of the editor of the Ag. Depart- 
ment of that paper: 

The large variety of clover, sometimes enlled " peavme 
eforer,** ami from being extensively raised for seed in the 
southern part of this county, known in some parts as '*^ Herki- 
mer e]ev>er," hae some qualities that eommend it to the use of 
dairymen. 

Fiistly. its enormous growth. It yields fally doaWe Mm 
amount ci herbage produeed by any othar cdover or gcass we 
cultivate. It has been objected to by some as being too target 
Its stems grow very long and largo in rich soil, and not beii^ 
able to supiwrt their weight, a considerable portion of them 
often lie flat upon the ground, and hence become more or less 
injured. Weight for weight, such hay fs not as good as thai 
made fVom timothy, red top, nor June grass ; nor Is it as good 
as from ok>ver that has not fallen down, but still it makes vat- 
uableifodder. 

I am' now keeping>pait of my eaws upon this kind of ek>veif 
that grew at the rale of six kwds <o the aero, as lar^a as I 
could dra^ on.a-oommen hay riggif^g. It was ooane indaad ; 
but it was well cured, and comes out bright and free from 
mould or discoloration by heating, and without loss of leares. 
The cows eat it readily and with a geod relish, consuming even 
the coarsest stems. They keep in good health and flesh, and 
are in every respect doing finely upon it. The value of this, 
like any clover, depends very much upon the manner in whidi 
it is cured. When partly dried, its«trength is quickly steep- 
ed out by a shower of rain ; or its kares test, ana its goodnesi 
burnt out by dryiiq; too leng in the san f and to bo'gmd molt 
be out when in full blossom. 

Secondly. This kind of dover is lesi liable to injttfy by 
drouth than any other, and much less so than the grasses. At 
soon as it gets a hold in the soil, its Jaige sod long roots strike 
down bcluw the reach of drouth. I have never known it to 
b6 effected by the dryest seasons we have had since I com 
menced cultivating it. 

Thirdly. It ripens at tho same time with timothy, and 
hence is better where timothy is to be culthmted with it The 
earlier kinds will be greatly injured by standing till tiaMthy 
is ripe enough to out ; and if cut at its proper season, the 
timetfey will not be full grown. 

Fourthly. By ripening skvwly, it remains a longer time in 
a suitable state for cutting. 

Fifthly. While throo^ Its largo leaves It derives most of 
its support from tho air, its large roots extending through the 
ground loosen and enrich it. The exhaustion of soil for a 
given valoe of fodder is much less than with timothy. 
> o » 

Shares* Harrow. — This harrow J think is a good im- 
plement, but the timber should be made about double jvi 
heavy, and of the toughest wood. To make it work pro- 
perly I had a log weighing between 60 and 100 lbs. put 
on it. The shank or portions of the metal inserted intei 
the wood, should be made somewhat longer. I never saw 
any implement put in wheat better. J. K. W»- ,, 

. j\lb€tHarU Co.^ Va, 
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NEW AMERICAN STYLE OF RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 



EriTCTts CocNTFT Gfntlemak — The last oximple of tlic 
npn Amcricftti stj-l?, mis uiiduitbtpdl)' too cipensire a dc- 
«ij^ for B grenl raajorilj who inny Ii«to dcaircJ to IxiiW, 
oi' vho intend to commence tliia spring. We intended 
tliat example, without aaj reference to Uic plan, should 
represent the funeral chanicCt!mtii.-s of the alyle, and as 
(tr BK thnt moUve was concerned, agTeil TjiKaj, espccUllj 
l^itlemen of reSnciuent aiid laete, bare adtnovrlodged 
our elliirts bj adopting detiigns witli the Fame dinraclcrla- 
tks. We are endeavoring, a» far as our ideaa nil! allow, 
to produce a kItIc tliat shall be national and trulg Aiiur- 
■cnn ; and it ties with the people of both itorth and south, 
esBt and v^ent, to approve of our attetiipta or not. We de- 
■ ation, designs wltU ever)' 




nriety of plan, hoping bj an doing a belter judgment ctui be 
made, whether we are to sadxTj ourcaunlr^mun as regards 
a new and National style. We Buhutit a third einnipic 
— • resilience for a nnall fiunily, llml cost t2,BOII, and 
■bowH how plain and how picturesque a country cottage 
nan be dofigued. To have a liit;h roof, dormer windonr, 
plenty of piazza, tower, or an abundance of omnrocnt, 
would not make fAt> design, one iota more twnutiful oriu- 
tetestiug. Beauty lies in umple, yet uliaracteiblia and 



graoefbl Jonria ; oniHincnt does not add a pattirle-lo hmu- 
ty, unlcw the riinplo forms are riglil and In their proper 
phiee. To describe why we inserted a large window In 
front, thrre nnall ones above, and made the catnuie 
porch as H is, Ac., would Inbe up too much space. 

We will describe the plan brieflj^, and hmnnt be under- 
stood these requirements were git»n by the owner, ai>d 
mil arranged by us. Yon enter by an entrance porch a, 
T feet square — liave a hall h, 6 feet wide, aflbrding >n nn- 
intcrruptcd draft-^toh-ease hall, 7 feet Hide, leading to 
two bed-rooms, J; and A, with fire-place and cloaet to each, 
and to passage lietwecn dining-room. D. and parior, C 
Tlie entrance lintl has door to parlor, to dlsiug rooui, ami- . 
to small passage nilli wa.-Jj basin, Ac, to luUihen,'!!. F is a 
store rooni nitb shelves, and jr is kitchen pantry, well , 
lighted. H. is veranda, and is on the rear side, we naj 
any. because towards tlie wuth — the ftont face* nortb, , 
kitchen east. Tliere is a closet, L, uuder slalrS, fur dining \ 
room. On second fioor of niaiu building arc two bed-' 
rooms and bnlhroom. 

There can be a ]iiazza on front if desurcd, as well u any 
other change. Onr desii* is to represent how tlija slyl* 
has conforined to the wislies of those desiiiiig their own 
arrangentent of rooms rarrled oat. tn conclusion we will 
state here, that we shall soon represent the adaptation of 
the style to brick constnietion. and we hope this small de- 
sign will show our intentions, as remarked befoicUaud. 
SlRF-TIKR k VaIK. ArfhilieU, 
[8» ■drertiHvtiit.) Bible IIoiik. AiIdt Plact. Ncw-T«rt. 

QrapeJ^miwibs' Abbociatioh of CoHKicncn.— Hm 
following are tlie ofllcen ele«l«d at (he subibI uMtiig, 

lield at Uartfunl, Jan. ID; 

Pmidfnl-D.jrM. B. Drwir, HBftfniA 

Vgc iVHldaato-C fl. UldJltbrook. BiUv<nt; E. A. Hskmk. 

6«c™un-M, O. WfM. Hartford. 

TrFsiurir— Richard H. Phclio. A'lndHr. 
Some of our readers we do\ibt not, will be surprised la. 
learn, as we do from stateinents at this meeting, tliat SOO,- 
UOO gallons of wine were made in (^necticnt last year, 
sample' of some of wiiiuh, made rUhuul ragar, ware p»- 
nouiiccd at their last StaU Fair equal tu the elioic«al> 
Khenish nines. The Diana, Ilerlibrd I'rohfie. WWIU, 
and Concord, were the kinds of grapes rccuni mended in 
tlieir order for cultiva^on in Coniiceticut. Several kinds 
of wild gT^)es were also recommended. 
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I4. TuciiK & Son — In 1 864, I lent to 70U Tor spcdmen 
copies of Jour paperfl, Laving never read much on agri- 
cultuiB up to tliat time; but jour pnpeis put the Toier in 
me, uid altbougli ■ ractorj hand, I read them Kith mucb 
pleasure and profit. I would not be without The Cultiva- 
tor and RegLBter, no matter what tbej coat. 

It ia an eoflj matter to plan a good oiid cooveiueot house, 
if ;ou have t10,UOO to la; out. But to pian a good, con- 
lenient bouse, for a bmil; of 4 to 8 peraoui for irom 
|3a0 to (SOO, diere's ^le rub. 



I lend ym ■ plan lliat I figored ont, that I think ii fair 
fbr the amount of room given, and Uie cont of such • 
buildinfT in the ttjle 1 should recommend. 1 should build 
wilh a lot roof, aod perhaps vertical boarding. I put the 




rhimncj' in 

swer for 6 rooms. The chimne_ 
I the klleben I have put Id the wood- 
I shed, cloM to the wall, so that there 
will be no leakage in the roar. ] 
] should have a act kettle In the wood- 
CaiHBBx. 'ti^ to aa to have hot water for 

wediing, and cooking far the hnge, kc, without ioterfer- 
ing «1& the kildien. I ahould have one end of the wood' 
■hed rumlslieil for a einh-rouin and waah-hotise. Every 
room Id tlie house but one is lighted IVom two Hides. 

If you think Ibis i) worth putdng in joar paper, I want 
JOU to Sod alt the fault wilh it you can, only let the front 
door alone, as I would so build the portico that I could put 
■ash in in winter, and have open work in Bummer. The 
idea of this plan oiiglnated with tJie first cheap plan for 
BegisMrforlSIIG. JoaEru U. Wadh. Rhodi Island. 

Wa have added a simple penpoctive view at this home; 
but Instead of having the roof flat, ve have given consi- 
denble descent 10 ita aides. A cheap or Bhlii^-1c roof will 
leak badly and rot sood if mule flat. A metal roof ma; 
be iat, but is coatly. A pitch and gnnel oovering is hai'd- 
ly tested enough yet fur dweUiiigs. 

'We have made but a single alteration in the plan, by 
removing the stoiia frotn the comer to a, more central part 
of the houae, as wiU bepercciTed by ooupaiing the two 
Bguiaa, In the original plan, the stiurs moA be neccisan- 
ly vMJ steep, from the short space they octupy — only 
eight feet in length in the sketch furnbibcd by oui- eorrcs- 
pondeut ; wMie Id the improved dcniga Ui«y may be teu 



The iDiproTemeDt acconi' 
pushes the followbig advaotagea : — 

1. In ascending U> the diamber, there ia no danger uf 
striking the head against the low roof of the story and 
half house near the eaves, the landing being under the 
highest part 

2, By landing near the middle of tho chamber, a aniall 
entry ia easily. made from whlcb every room is entered, 
without passiDg through another. A closet is also fur- 
nished at the head of the stairs for bedding, kc. 

8. The entrance below ia also nearer the Diiddle of the 

4. The closet or pantrybetween the kitcbenand dining- 
room la larger, and is more coDvenicnt. 

B. The eDtranec to tlie stairs is more convenient, espo- 
cially trom llie kitchen, as it is not necessary to pass 
through the living-room for this purpose. 

[For the CMmlit S«bU«uii and CnUlvatorJ 
BLEIGHT' S PLA NT-CASE. 

Bolow you will find a descripdon of a Planiariam, 
made by me nearly two years since, and which I find to 
work even better Iban I anticipated ; ib ftct it is all that 
can be desired as a plant ca.ie, or parlor hot-bed for propa- 
gaUon by seeds, cutlings, ftc., and does away entirely tho 
necessity of u hot-btd, except for large operotions. Tlie 
boilers, as arranged, will be siifllcicnt to beat an upright 
plant-cose, say 3 ft. by S ft or B by-i It, and ux feetlugh 
IVom the top of llic slaiid, and beep the heat up to 10' to 
SO" in oold wcadier, when u^ed in a room where fire is 
kept The ca«e could be slielved and filled with plantain 
poU, and the Iray used for propagating, Ac 

It fiist oceuiTed to me about two yean since, while an 
invalid coufinod to the bouse, reading an account of the 
■' iroflonian Plcoit-Caii," in the "Horticulturist" It 
occurred to me ttiaC a similar case miglit be made very 
cheaply by itsjiig ready-madt mndoa-tath, and that the 
heat might be applied mucb more econowicitlly and ad- 
nintageoufly, than by a timple boiler under the lr«y hold- 
ing the plants. I therefore made one, on tny plan, 27 in. 
wide, and 28 iu. deep from (Vont to rear. The front 1 3 iu. 
high, (ontsido,>~bHck 21 in. high, giving an inclinatioD 
of about IS" Irom back to front of Uie t<^. The lop 
sBsh is arranged to slide off on eitlier mde, or to lift up Or 
" I ■. ■ . nccessorj. 



The back is formed by two glass doors, opening out- 
ward on hinges cBch Bide, (bul made to fit tight,) so that 
the plants, 4c., can be regulated or removed (tray and all) 
when necessary. The gloss case stands on a trame form- 
iug a sort of laWe, mtftoiu lop. Tho four legs suppor^ 
iug the case, arc slitTened by strips 3 in. wide and half 
ili'icb thick all around undtr the top piceei. The legs can 
le made high or tow, as preferred. The trai/ for holding 
iie plants, Ac, in the tote, sliould be made of copper or 
galvanised iron, and made to fit as rnugly as will permit, 
' ■ ig raised up and drawn out when necessary. The edges, 
sides, of the tray are IJ in. deep, with stout wire 
i[id the edge or top, (to slifffen tho Imy,) and a handle 
■Bch Hde fur lifting. When heavy pots are to be put 
1 few small iron bars dioutd bs laid acmi Ihe tray. 
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(before putting in tbe nand,) to support their weight tad 
prevent the tray from gettiog out of shape. 
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Fig. 2. 



Tn the center of the traj, at h in fig. 2, is a half inch 
tube, about 10 in. high, through which the boilers c and 
d are filled with boiling water, And when not in uae for 
that purpose, is eovered with a cap to prevent the escape 
of Rteetn among the plants, and to retain the heat in the 
boilers ; and by this tube the depth of water in boiler c 
can be known at any time. There is also a small tube 
connecting with the bottom of small boiler i, to draw off 
the water from both boilers by a stop-cock on the left side 
of the- stand. 

With tbe above description, I think most persons would 
be able to build one. The cases, &c., may be made as 
lai^e aa 8 ft by 8. ft or 4 ft, with inelined tops^ or 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. high above tr e stand, with fiai^ tiff hi top^ door in 
the rear, and shelved for plantn tn pots^ as a two>wick 
spirit-tamp will generate sufficient heat {in a room rekere 
fin M kept^) to keep the thermometer up to 70** to 80®. 
In moderate weather there is no need of using the lamp, 
as sufficient heat can be furnished by occasioually filling 
up auew witli boiling water, which can be kept hot a long 
time, if a blanket-jacket is fitted on under the boilers^ 
when the spirit-lamp is not used. 

JUfw^nou^ Fig. 2^-a, trayofcopper or galvanized iron; 
h 6, stout wh« handles to lif^ tbe tray ; c, boiler, made 
ciroittar if the frame is square, or oval if it is oblong, with 
^ inch flange to strengthen it when soldered on the bot- 
tom of the tray. It is about two inches deep in the 
center, and hoMs about four quarts of water, d is a 
small oval copper boiler, soldered on the bottom of e, 
holdings gills---^, a small \ inch tube (section i^hown att,) 
an inch and a half long, connecting with the boiler d on 
the right^ and soldered fast to tlie boiler <;, in which is a 
small hole which lets the water into this small tube, and 
fills the small boiler d^f. a small tube, also connected 
witk the boiler d on the left end^ and passes up close to 
the convex bottom of «, until near the upper edge where 
it -is bent over and enters the boiler c through a hole, 
thence passes down to the bottom of c, where the water 
is discharged, and again enters the boiler d through the 
hole at e — thus keeping up a rapid circulation as long as 
the beat of the spirit lamp is applied. 

Boiling water should always be used for filling the 
boUer ^ 

tfy case when completed cost me nine dollars and fifty 
eentt^ and was kept in use idl last winter, in a room with- 
out any fin», at an east window. Hknrt C. SLBiaar. 

Geneseo^ lll.^ Jan. 12, 1880. 

[For the Gotttttir Gentlemao and Cultivator.] 

Why Farming does not Pay Better. 

The question is very frequently nsked, and I have had 
it put to me, times without number, during the past sea- 
son: ** Can you make farming pay ?^ I often heard the 
same question discussed when I was but a small lad ; and 
as a general rule, the decision was in the negative — ** It 
pays poorly.''' 

I received my existence on a farm, and have always 
labored on a farm ; and although I have passed through 
many very discouraging times for farmers, I never remem- 
ber of being in circumstances, or of seeing the time when 
I entertained the idea, that farming does not pay as well 
as almost any other occupation, i have seen many times 
when I ahnost wished that I could exchange farming for 
some other livelihood, but when all things have been 
taken into deliberate consideration — when I have esti- 
mated the loss and gain, and expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on manufactories — when I have gone into lawyer^s 
ofllieefii printer's establishments^ editor's rooms, and into 
pubUflhiitg houses, and have beeome ia a measure m- 



quainted with the* vast amount ef Invinees which is con- 
stantly on band ; when . I have witnessed the toil, the 
anxiety, the perplexity and constant loaaes inoident in . 
trade and barter — when I have taken a peep at almost 
every livelihood, and have fairly and impartially compared 
tliera all with farming — ^with honest, hard-working, sua- 
burnt toil, I am induced to exclaim : Give me the fiinn, 
with the even, uninterrupted flow of bappineas and enjoy- 
ment, with a fair competence, all of which every farmer 
may call his own ; for the hot haste and impetuous rush oC 
the care-worn citizens of our large cities and vilhigea, have 
no charms for me. 

I never hear a man affirm, that /arming does not pay^ 
without thinking — Friend, there's a leakage in your boiler, 
or a sereto loose in some of your machinery. 

Agreeable to my promise, when I was with joa ia 
Albwy, I will now give you a few brief articles, eom- 
mencing with the sufciject at the head of this article. 

What would farmers, or any otlier class of citizens aay, 
were tbey to go into any of our large manitfactories where 
agricultural implements are made, and aee one* fourth of 
all they had manufaotured during the year, thrown aside 
as worthless — a dead loss — simply because tliey had been 
manufactured of unseasoned timber? What would they 
say, were they to go into some kuge cotton or woolen 
fiictory, and see bale upon bale of doth mildewed, noonUy 
and rottenr, because the roof of the building was so poor 
that it would not carry off half tlie raSn f What would 
sensible people say of a merchant, or bookseUer, who 
would attempt to keep his goods in a building that was 4> 
dilapidated and decayed, that he lost a good share of his 
p^fits by rats and mice, and water and snow, which ren- 
dered his property almost worthless? Now, this is pre- 
cisely the way thousands of fanners manage; and tiien. 
whimper and whine, and munner and compbun, that tbej 
" work like a dog,** and receive but a poor oonpeiieation 
for their labor. There must be a leakage somewhere. 
Let us take a walk out on the farm, and examine tlie sys- 
tem of management There is one bad leakage already ; 
farming will not pay well until it is stopped. For thirty, 
and perhaps forty years, everything that has grown on 
certain fields has been carted away, and nothing has been 
returned to the soil ; and more than this, the soil has 
been so wet moft of the time, that it wae next to impossi- 
ble for half a crop to grow ; but it required just as mu^ 
plowing, just as much seed, just as much harrowing, ftnd 
just as much to fence it, &s if the land had been welt 
drained and well maimred. No man can reasonably ex- 
pect to make farming pay a reasonable profit, who does 
not drain his fields that are too wet, and who does not 
return every few years, to the soil, a good supply of ma- 
nure, after having taken off several exnausting crops. 

There is another very bad leakage on many tarma, 
whose proprietors are ever whining, because farming does, 
not pay better ; and I wish I could say tluit the error ia 
not a common one, but I cannot ; for I see more and 
more of it every year. I refer to cutting ditches through 
tlve barnyard, and filling^ them nearly full of small stoncL. 
for the purpose of carrying away the water an4 the Uquia . 
manure in order to make a dry yard. We cannot expeet ' 
to hear anything else of a fai'mer, who wastes his liquid 
manure in this way, but that ^^ farming returns poor pay.** 

Another bad leakage in facDBiag, which ia well ealoit* 
lated to render it a non*p«^ing o|M$ratioB, is the prac4oe 
of tluresliiug most of the grain, as many farmers are in the 
habit of doing, in tbe fielS ; (uad of allowing the straw to 
rot down in one place, withoet ever 4i8tributfng it again in 
the form of manure over the fields where it grew. ^u«b * ' 
.practice is but little bolter than thet in which eyery^hing ia 
carried away from the fields, and oMhing refttirneii to theia 
in the shape of manure. 

When a farmer fails to provide eomfortaUlc- shede lor- 
all his cattle, and they do not have enough to eat 'durwg; 
the season of foddering bat lose firom one to t\vo hundirad-- 
pounda of flesh in a few monUis, whieh i» of ^ery otmiP<IA/s 
occurrence, what right have we to expect to -^leef ft^OM^ 
him, any testimony that will tend to refUte tilie affimiAr 
tion that fanuug doei not pay ? Zfoue at all. 
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There is a fanMr, Who etrentioittly kisi«to that *^ farm- 
ing is poor business — >it dtoes not half {xay.** There is 
certainlj a screw loose in his system of monageinent.—- 
His tools and implements are always most miserable apolo> 
gies for farm implemenfep^ and ars in very poor order, so 
that no man is able to perform a job with them in a deoent 
manner. Asa sure and certain consequence, he is always 
behind hand with Iiis farmiHg operations^ and he lobore 
hai'd to accomplish a little ; and often loses enough in one 
job to purchase a set of good tools ; but, as he cannot 
make fanning pay^ he holds on to the old ones, and labors 
a little hai'der, and gets along a little slower, and performs 
his jobs far less completely. 

There is another consideration, by no means a tririal 
one, which is well calculated to bring farming into disre- 
pute, which we meet with almost everywhere ; which is a 
want of tystefn in planning the operations of the farm, 
and in exeeutiiig those plans. If a farmer is not a think' 
in^ man — if he does not look &r ahead into the future, 
and lay alt his plans wisely, and make calculations to ap- 
propriate all his time and energies, both of workmen and 
teams^ to the best advantage — if he squanders away bis 
long winter evenings, and rainy days of summer, at the 
hotel or at other pkices of public resort, when he ought to 
be at home, superintendiag labors that may be performed 
at- one time as well as at another, or be reading agricultu- 
ral journals and comparing his practices and system of 
management with those of other tuecesrfvl farmers, we 
need not be disappointed to meet with leakages which 
will render fanning a non-paying business, as long as he 
follows it in the manner alluded to. 

I have not noUeed one-half of the reasons, why farming 
does not pay better than it does, in multitudes of instan- 
ces; but I trust enough luts been said, to set every intelli- 
gent, thoughtful farmer to thinking^ and to. induce him 
ta make an effort to shun the rock on which mifltitudes 
have split 

The r^iudy for non-paying farming, is a plain and prac- 
ticable one ; and I propose in my next, to i^w how it 
may be most effeetualiy and successfully applied. 

ixike Ridge^ T^mtf, Co., iST. F. S. BnwARDS Todd. 
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[For the Country Gentlemftn and Cultivator, j 
THE H Og CH OLERA. 

UjcssBS. £oiTons — ^Tour correspondent in no. 3, does 
not describe the disease known as hog cholera in this 
neighborhood. "With us it is alwajs accompanied with ex- 
cessive pui-ging, (succeeding the loss of appetite,) which 
lasts sometimes a few hours, and then again one Or two 
days, and generally when red blotches appear on the skin, 
and blood passes from the nose, the the disease has run its 
course, ana will prove fatal very soon. 

I had some experience with it in June, 1858. I w^as 
fCieding com, and the hogs were running in a wood pasture, 
and the nearest point to a public road was 80 rods, and 
further to any neighbor*s stock. The purging first attract- 
ed my attention in the evening of one day, and 24 hours 
after, we had buried 8 out of 120. though at the first sight 
of the disoi"dcr we had removed those not showing it. 
Within three days wc lost 25 head, when my attention was 
dn^cted to an article in a Cincinuat! paper, from a phy- 
sician, recommending some one to try alum as a substance 
likely to constipate the bowels^ This being a cheap reme- 
dy, P prepared a bneketf^iH of very strong solution of alum 
in cold water, and witb a repe and slipnoose, a horn with 
imldl end satwed off to4he InyHow pairt., proceeded to dose 
all I «>ald-ftod affected. With the rope behind the tusk, 
w« eofitd keep the month up, and by shaking could com- 
pel tb6 ftnimai to Swallow the dreofth pouted through the 
h4rtA, 0«t of 89 we drenched, onfy fiv^a di«d, though three 
were in the last stage, and were already bleeding at the 
nOM, Kwv of wMeh were saived. I alto fed to the lot a 
pMnd of pulverizad alum 4ii a btfcket of middlings per day 
— L^bd'to them as 1 wcnhl' salt at thair feeding grouad-*- 
aAd i&'the eourse of two weeks all signs of the disease w«s 
gMe; • et«ei^t the ehtnge in the appearance of the hogs that 
fiaflLbiMn attacked, whi^h had generally been the finest and 
thriftcst in the 4^ mt sooii took- tbe^ other, and many 



never recovered so as to make good pork when &e rest- 
were ready for market in November. 

This being a very cheap and simple remedy, I would be 
glad to hear of others trying it, and report if it prove sue 
cessful or otherwise. We have had none of it in thi* 
neighborhood since the summer of 1858. 

Clark Co., Ohio, Jan. 21. J. T. Warder. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Homo&opathio Treatment for Pottt^Is. 

Some of my fowls have been attacked by a swelltng and 
sealing of the eyes. After using a lotion of arnica with some 
success, I had one whose eyes were so bad that I despaired 
of his recovery. One eye I thought, past recovery; but 
hoping to Ave one, I cnmmenoed the administration uf bella- 
donna— a few globules in a little water. Before giving it, X 
washed the eyes in the arnica lotion, and turned out of them 
a mass, that looked like a kernel of com in size and color, (a 
pale yellow.) After the administration, in about eight hours. 
I found both eyes open, so that he was enabled to eat. I 
then discovered that his head was terribly affected—in shorty 
he exhibited all the symptoms of roup, as described on page 
106 of the Cultivator for 1867, (and a very bad case too,) vis.: 
running at the nose, and almost choking with i^le|^. I 
then commenoed doctoring him as for influenza, giving one 
or two doses of aoconite in alternation with arsenioum. with 
on occasional dose of belladonna for the eyes. The effect of 
the medicines has been marked, and he is now nearly well 
~sigbt nearly restored— running about eating and drinking 
freely as ever. His head has been badly frozen, and he 
therefore yet requires eare ; but if the weather whs warm and 
dry, I should have no fears of turning him out with my other 
fowls. Being a Dorking, and having been at some pains to 
exchange for him, and knowing «f no other chaaee to get one 
at any reasonable price, has alone caused ma to take so nraeh 
pains with him. w. n. o. CUveland, 0. 
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CFor the Country Gentleman and Coltirator.] 

Lime for Fowls. 

In winter, when fowls have less access to the ground, or 
when they are confined in small enclosures, they have less 
opportunity to select the mineral substances which they re- 
quire ; hence, an ortificial supply becomes necessary. How 
shall this he giv«n 7 We answer, by placing the articles 
within their reach, so thatt they may take voluntarily, just 
the quantitor which they are prompted by nature. Place 
slaked lime, broken into small pieces the size of peas, en 
shelves where fowls can readily pick it up. By slaking 
lime in a vessel, in considerable water so that it will form a 
paste, and letting it di*y, it can readijy be broken into the 
desired form in which it appears to suit the fowls best Old 
mortar and brokei^ shells, where they can be had, will answer 
the same purpose 

Eggs are, if at any time, a luxury in winter, and whatever 
promotes theur production • of interest to the majority of oar 
readers. 

The wants of poultry for lime are very dearly shown by a 
correspondent of the Boston MedioU Journal, in the followmg 
amusing article: "A most pleasing illustration," says the 
writer,' "ef the want of lime, and the effeets of its presence, 
came under ray notice on my voyage from South Amodca to 
' Sunny France.' We had omitted to procure gravel for our 
poultry, and in a few days after we were at sea, the youlti^ 
began to droop, and wound up their afflictions with the pip, er, 
as the fiailora larui it, the scurvy. Their feathers fell from 
their bodies, and it was perfectly ludicrous to see the nu- 
merous unfeathered tribe in the most profound misery, mo- 
ping away their time in an utter state of nudity. Amusing 
myself one day by fishing up gulf weed, which floated in im- 
mense fields upon the surface of the ocean, I shook fVom it 
numerous small crabs, about the size of a pea. The poultry 
with one aeoord, aroused themselves from their torpor, and 
seemingly, as if by instinct, aware of the therapeutic quali* 
ties of these inloresting animals, partook of them wiUi greater 
avidity than any invalid ever swallowed the ' waters* of the 
' springs.' After a few hours the excellence of the remedy 
was apparent ; the roosters began to crow, the hens began to 
Mtrut nnd louk saucy, and In a few days all appeared in quite 
a holiday suit of feathers, derived from the lime, the constitu- 
ent part of the crab sliells.'* C- N. Bbvbnt. Springtide, 

Hit is happy whose' ciremnstanees suit his temper, bvtbtf 
is Moi« hafiiy, whooaa sn&t lib temper te any oJtonmstandsi. 
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iFw fhc Country Oenftleman and CnlUraAor.] 
THINGS IN IOWA. 

^>— ••— a*— 

Statb Ao. Societt. — ^The annual meeting of this Sooi* 
ety at the Capital, second Wednesday in January, elected 
Hon. fix'ChieT Justice Oeorge G. Wright of Keosauqua, 
Yan Buren county, President ;• Hark Miller, our very ex- 
cellent editor of the North Western Farmer, Vice-Prest. ; 
Hon. J. H. Wallace, Muscatine, re-elected Secretai*y ; M. 
L. Morris of Iowa citr, Treasurer ; Jos. Bridgman of Mus- 
catine, Gluef Marshal. The next State Fair is to be hdld 
at Iowa <^ty, Oct 2d — four days. 

Some time ago the manufacturers of the Manny Beaper 
offered one of those valuable machines as a premium for 
the best five acres of wheat, to be awarded by the State 
Ag. Society. The result was — J. S. Hunt of Bin ton Co., 
42 bushols'si pounds per acre — ^variety ^* Canada Club." 
D. C. Lindlcy, Johnson Co., 30 bushels 16 lbs. — " Spring 
Tea wKfeat.'* Drury Overton of Marion Co., 26 bushels — 
** Wild Goose." The premium was awai*ded to Mr. Hunt. 
This wtts a very unfavorable season for wheat in all the 
southern part of the state, and a partial failure in the cen- 
tral. 

Iowa Farmkr's College. — I have but little to write in 
regard to this itistitution. You were informed that the 
trustees located it in Story county Jast June, near the cen- 
ter of the state, upon a piece of wild land, of prairie and 
timber. Owing to our limited means, we have made but 
little improvement. There is barely funds sufficient to put 
up a farm-house and barn, and open a quarter section for 
farming;. It in hard times out here in Iowa, as you may 
kqiow by the report of your subscribers, and it is doubtful 
if our Legislature appropriate money to build a college 
before the next session, wliich is two years. The Farmer's 
College of Iowa was earnestly commended to the favor- 
able coiLsideration of our Legislature, by our very worthy 
Governor, J. S. Kirkwood. A large majority of our peo- 
ple look upon it with fav«r, and will move it into active 
Ilia KB soon as we can gather a little material aid in our pri« 
vate and public purse. 

If it is true that daily manual labor will preserve the 
health of the student — will help the poor scholar to pay 
his way — ^if it is true that our farmer's sons, mechanics, 
professional, and sons of the city, ought to learn some- 
thing of Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, practical- 
ly^ and never to depart from the respect and honor of in- 
dustry, so true will these Agricultural and Horticultural In- 
dustrial schools provail, extend and multiply, until this 
nation shall be a nation of men and women in the broad- 
est sense of numbers, in intelligence, integrity, domestic 
and national happiness, wealth and physical strength, such 
as the world never saw. 

Wild Land — Govkrhment L^ims. — ^I am comparative- 
ly an old resident of the west, and have for the past year 
traveled considerably over this state. I lament to see so 
great an extent of our lands bought and lying unoccupied. 
Our settlement of 700,000 is scattered over 56,000 square 
miles. This scattering of our population over so great an 
extent, is a serious detriment. There is something radi- 
cally wrong in our government putting up land at auction, 
and making merchtuidize of it for speculation. This prao- 
tiee <rf our government leads and encourages men into 
ruinous folly — ^not merely ruinous to individ(»il prosperity, 
but still more ruinous to public prosperity. I have never 
thought it very wise policy to give a hojne to any one who 
will ask, but to iell to actual settlers otily^ and that too 
without profit to the government. Suel Foster. 

a « m —- 

BuoKB Co. (Pa.) Ag. Sociktt. — ^This Society held Its an- 
nual meeting at Newtown, Jan. 19, when the following' 
officers were elected : 

Prerident— William Stavblx. 

yice>Pr««id«nt>-Adrian GorneO. 

KecordiDg Secretary— John S. Brown. 

Oorrevpondinf Secretnry— £. Q. Handaon. 

Treasurer— Jacob Ka«tfouni. 

Managers— JoliD Blackfan, Solebury: Lewis BucVman and Samuel 
Biidcman. Netriown: Win. R. Beans, upper MakeA«ld; David Cor- 
nell, NorUiampfcon ; Jo& Pell. Bucklnyham ; Cyrus liUI]?orn, Wriahts- 
town; Hector C. Ivlns, Pnlls; Jonathan Kntirnt, Southampton ; John 
Kelsey. Lover MakcfleM ; Icaiah UldMner. BuckUndiam ; JaoiesW. 
Newbold. Mtddletown ; John Robbins, Falls: Wm. T. Rogen, Doyles- 
towa Bdwud U. WorrtaU, Newtown. 



FARM OISTERNB. 

Messrs. Editors— lYill you please inform me the best and 
most economical manner of building cisterns for the farm- 
yard ; also the size requisite to supidy a stock of saj 60 or 
100 head of cattle daring the winter. A SuBscBimcB. 

Perth, C. W, 

Cisterns are often made by digging out a space abont tlie 
shape of, but larger than a potash kettle, plastering the 
bottom and sides with water-lime mortar, and covering the 
top with timber and plank, and then with a foot of earth, 
to prevent freezing, leaving a curb through which the 
water is drawn, the cistern cleaned, &c. But the top be- 
ing broad, requires much timber to cover it ; and thu! cot- 
ering, unless supported by posts, will be apt to fall in in a 
few years. It is better to build a wall of stone — ^a foot 
thick will do, in the form represented in the annexed cut. 




The wall being built as an arch, can nerer fall in, and the 
earth being packed well outside, it cannot bunt bj tbe 
presstire of the water within. The araowit of plank to 
cover it is small, and it Is very capacious. 

Cisterns arc coramoUy made much too small. About 
three feet of rain falls each yeai*, or 72 barrels on ten feet 
square, or over 2,000 gallons. Cattle will drink an aver- 
age of six gallons a day or more, and rather over tea feet 
square would therefore be required for eaeh head. But 
as these onlv di-ink from the cistern in winter, half Hmt 
surface may answer — and 100 head would need a roof 
50 feet wide and 100 feet long, or its equivalent ) which 
would afford yearly no less than 3,600 barrals. 

The cistern should hold at least one-half of all that &Uft 
in each year, and should tlierefore have a capacity of ab<Hit 
2,000 barrels. To hold this amount, ten cisterns, each 10 
feet in diameter and ten feet deep, would be required ; or 
two each 20 feet diameter and 12 feet deep, or one 30 foot 
in diameter and 1 1 feet deep. 
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Tea Spring Whkat. — ^I noticed in the Co. Gent, of Jan. 
19, (p. 44,) short notice of the Tea Wheats a deseripdon 
of color, &c. Allow me to state that that variety of wheat 
was sown in this county to some extent, and Ins proved 
itself to be as valuable a variety as it was recommended 
to be. It is a very heavy wlieat, weighing more than any 
other variety of spring 'vrheat known. My neighbor rnys 
his crop will turn out one*third more than any other vane* 
ty ever sown, and will weigh 66 R)s. to the bushel. The 
kernel is very plump, large, aAd extremely hard, and 
grinds equal to any winter kinds. 7he bread is white and 
sweet, (knowing fhom experieDoe,) All who had dw 
genuine Tea Wheat are loud in its praise. My seed waa 
purchased from the Shaker seed-store, and weighed M Iba.' 
to the bushel. 1 sowed the same oaoby soil, and am perfecbt 
ly well satisfied with the result. Will send you a eaaapls 
of the tnie eeed. A SiamcsiBsa. Muff^&^:tf. Y. 
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THE YAT.P LECTURES. 

NBW-HArKK, Or., Feb. 15» 1860. 
The course of Lectures has now progressed to more 
than half its allotted limits, with no symptom of abating 
interest The alteiidance I find to be just of that kind, 
in a large degree, which it was the first object of the pro- 
jectoffs of the course io 4raw out, that is, fa^n^ers and far- 
mers* sons. The firat week, when Scientific subjects were 
mainly under discussion, the numbers present I understood 
were from a hundred to a hundred and fifty. The second 
weekf when Horticultural matters came before the " con- 
Teniion," larger audience still were coUecled, owing to 
Ihe greater interest taken by those in the Ticinity in Gar- 
den and Orchard culture. The present week is devoted 
to Practical Agriculture, and next week to Domestic Ani- 
mals. By looking over the register of names, I ascertain 
that some thirteen States and Canada are represented, and 
it has been a matter of gratification to recognize, as I 
have done, the names of most of those from a distance, as 
among the constant readers of the Country Gektlkman. 

The mommg sessions for discussion open at 9 oV'lock ; 
there is a lecture at 11, and adjournment for dumer shortly 
after its conclusion ; the second lecture takes place at quar- 
ter past two, and the third immediately succeeds — an ar- 
rangement made because luany were found desirous of 
taking the STettiog for return home. But there Iultc been 
discussions or extra lectures nearly (or quite) every eve- 
ning, so that no available part of the 24 hours is wasted. 
Prof. PoRTKR and his coadjutors appear to regard the suc- 
cess of the Course as quite as great as the most enthusias- 
tic oou Id have anticipated, for a beginning ; moreover, tlie 
generosity of a New-Haven gentleman, eminent for his 
public spirit and for the munificence he has shown in as- 
sisting to develop the Scientific Department of the Col- 
lege, stands behind Prof. P., 1 suspect, to afford that ab- 
solute certainty of pecuniary solvency to the undertaking, 
which was so necessary to its satisfactory progress. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the tickets sold will have suf- 
ficed to cover the expenses incurred, without recourse .to 
this profiercd liberality. 

In the I^, T. Trilmne, the JV. T. TVmca, the New-Ha- 
ven, Hartford and other papers, reports of the lectures 
hare bee& given from day to day. It was consdered im- 
practioable to present abstrMta in the Co. Goir., because 
so -iQiiicfa has been going on tirnt an adequate summary 
would have been quite inadmissible with such a constant 
pressure of other matter as the present season of the year 
always aflbrds, and an attempt at very close compression 
can only be made at the hazard of conveying wrong im- 
pressions, and often at the entire forfeit of all the real 
va^ye of what is said. I am glad to notice, however, that 
the. reports of what 1 have been personally present to hear, 
are in general so truthful and accurate ; and I have no 
doubt that the wide dissemination given to Uiem, will at- 
tract greater public attention to similar oourses that may 
herealler take place. 

* It had been oty'eeted by some that so constant and pro- 
tracted attendance must become wearisome before the 
Aionth is over, fiut while the audiences are in some mea- 
sure constantly changing — some selecting one week or one 
seiies of subjects^ and some another-^I have met with a 
number of those who are here for the whole course, and 
I have been pleased to hear from very practical and entire- 
ly ^slnterested sources, auuifocm exprt^on of entire sat- 
isfaction with all they have thus, far seen and heard, and of 
belief in the usefulness and value of the scheme as thus 
realized, beyond the expectations they had formed. 

It it not impossible that iti undertaking the project a 
secotid time, has mther than more would be put down in 
the progmmmie. Bomewhat less of opportunity has been 
given fbr general debate than was perhaps expected, but 
it Riay be quite as advantageous to listen to the well con- 
sidttn^'-optuions of ihd jnvited speakers as to join in a 
rambling icUls. Attd, porticularly wkh those to whooi amh 
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meetings are an entire novelty, it would be difiicult to de- 
vise a plan better calculated, 9A I think, than the present — 
to enlarge the views, convey knowledge of a practical sort, 
prompt to moi« activity of mind, and lead to pleasant 
and profitable nssociationa, both as regards the lecturere— • 
among whom there are some whose acquaintauoe is a good 
tiling to put within any young farmer's reach, while no 
otyect is perhaps of greater importance than to bring him 
into more immediate contact with others of his own dass, 
to awaken in this way his interest in what they are doing 
— his ambition as to what he can himself accomplish, and 
lastly, to arouse a better appreciation of their pursuit in 
the minds of those ready to forsake it. l. h. t. 
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Durable Whitewash. 



Messrs. £j>itors— Can you give me through the columns 
of the Country Gentleman a recipe for making whitewash that 
will la«t for a number of years exposed to the weather 1 I 
have hear J of some substance which may be added to com- 
mon whitewash so as to make it h\st for five years or more — 
but have fogotten it. If you know what it is, please oblige a 
ubscriber. n. 

We hare tried many kinds of lime-wash recommended for 
then: durability, but we never yet found anything at all equal 
to oil-painL They are always more dr less soaked by every 
rain that falls upon them, and when this is followed by a frost 
before tbey beoome quite dry, they oraek and aoale jpC 
Whitewashing, however, if repeated every year wt tare, ii 
cheaper than paint, and assists greatly towards lewkfiag 
fences, out-buildtngs, ke , more durable and especially pre- 
vents the growth qf moss. A comparatively cheap oil-paint 
for such structures may be made by mixing ground watet- 
lime and some gypsum with the oil. « A portion of ochre will 
modify the oolor. 

If any of our eorrespondeats know of a .durable and qhaap 
whitewash whieh has ■iood the teat ef yean, we sbould esteem 
it a faTor if they would deseribe it, the mode of appiicatiMi, 
and what it has aeeomplished. 



• ♦ • 



{Tor the Conntrr Otttieoian and Caltivator J 

• How ta Make the best lee Cream. 

MassBS. Editors^! fully intended answering Jenny's 
appeal for a recipe for ico cream, but idleness prevented 
until I found myself anticipated, this week by '^an old 
subscriber." As however, I think my own infinitely the 
best, and having a rural antipathy to those wretched substi- 
tutes for eggs, so much in vogue now-adays, whether isin- 
glass, arrow-root, flour, Oswego staroh, or what not, I witt 
stilt eepy mine, wfaieh has been prononDeed (when well annl 
tmoolhhf frosen,) as good as the very best. I will oa^ eb- 
senra, that its quality greatly depeeds upon the 0-eecijif , m 
well as on the richness of the mUk, which muat always be new 
milk, .with as much cream as you can afford, mine is often 
made entirely of milk, but a proportion of creaai greatly im- 
proves it. 

To every quart of milk, take three eggs nnd a heaped up 
cup of crushed sugar ; put the milk and sugar in a tinpaii 
and sot it in a kettle of boiling water over the fire ; stir i% 
occasionany to dissolve the sugar, and when nearly scalding, 
take it ofl^ and let it stand a few moments, white yon beat 
your eggs well op ; then stir them into the milk and put it 
over the fire again, stirring it eonstantly until it thickens, bist 
do not let it boil or even cuidle— take i( off; and when nearly 
oold, flavor it to your taste and fend it to the freezer. I thinii: 
I use a half a bottle of Mitchell's or Heakim*s extracts ^ 
vanilla, to every four or five quarts. H. H. 

P. S. My cook, whom I Uiught to mnke it, corrects some 

of my measurements. She says she always adds a little extra 

sugur ; generally another oupfull, when mokiug six quarts, 

and so in proportion $ and also that a botUe full of extraet is 

not too much for six quarts. 

1 » e • 

Pruning Pinb Tasks. — A writer in the N. H. Journal 
of Agriculture, has been pruning his pine ti*ees in the 
winter, sawing off neatly one tier of bninches ea<^ year^ 
and he finds the wounds heal over &st, and the trees look 
green and healthy, while those pruued in the summer with 
an axe, several tiers of bfwuohes at a time^ look stm)t«d 
ands&ekiy. 
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[For fh« Ooantrr Ckntiettaao and CiiltlratorJ 

WILSON'S SEED LIKO STRAWBERRY. 

This is a T«riet3r that if faXlj worthy of the high com- 
mendmtions it has reoeivedi and it is decidedly the most 
prolific of any Tariety I oyer cultivated, and the number 
somewhat exceed 40. It succeeds well upon almost any 
soil, and bears abundantly. I have seen accounts of large 
yields from this Tariety, but last season I had the curiosity 
to determine how much oould be raised. I measured one 
bed, 16 feet by lY feet, and measured the berries, and ob- 
tained 84 bushels, which would be at the rate of 600 busheUi 
per acre. The plants were set 2 feet by 1 foot, and allow- 
ed to cover the ground, and the above is the result The 
bed has now to be turned under and msnurc^and re-set. 
I have found this method to be the least trouBle, but the 
beds require to be renewed every third year. The old 
plantsjusually exhaust themselves, and require the thrifty 
runners to renew with. William Kkwcomb. 

Refuulaer Co., N, T. 

• •• — 

[Por the CoontiT OenUenum and Golllvator.] 

TOBACX X) CU LTURE. 

Messrs. L. Titckkr k Son — I notice that mquiries are 
ecoasionally made through the me<Kum of your eolumna, 
for information ui regard to the cultivation of tobaooo. 
Having had some experience with this crop, I venture to 
supply you with a few remarks which its consideration sug- 



TheM is no hand-book on the subject No person 
should think of raising tobacco to any extent unless he 
knows all about it, or has in his employ some one who 
does, that he can depend on. Every pait of the process, 
from the time you undertake to prepaid the gronnd for 
your seed plants, in March or April, till it has undergone 
iis tost manipulation in the winter following, requires dose 
atteatioo, a nice judgment, and a thorough- acquaintance 
with the business. I should recommend to any person 
determined to engage in the cultivation of tobftooo, but 
without experience himself to procure the services of some 
one else who has, to raise one or two cropa for him. He 
should hire his labor from a tobaooo district, the valley of 
tlie Connecticut River for instance, for one or two sea- 
sons, after which he might attempt its knanagencnt with> 
out such aseistanee. It is a good way to adopt the Con- 
necticut River phm**-that is, for the owner of land to fhr^ 
nish the ground, properiy fitted with the sheds for corrog 
the crop, and let it upon shares or for a money rent, to 
another, to perform tlie labor. Tliis is done to a great 
extent at the easb The proprietors of river bottom, es- 
Moially along the Coimecticut, provide laud, manure. 
Bousing, &c., for which a rent of fifky dollars, and I think 
tee hmidred per acre, are paid. The crops thus produced 
wiU sometimes amount to $800 per acre. The tobaooo 
raised in this county has occasionally sold for tliat sum. 
The cultivation of tobacco has been carried on in Onon- 
daga county for ten or fifteen years, having been first in- 
troduced from the Connecticut It is now grown mostly 
in small parcels, many of the farmers in some of the 
towns phuiting firom half an acre to two acres, which they 
ean take care of without its interfering with their main 
business, and with no special outlay for shed-room. To- 
bacco is an uncertain crop as to price, and if grown to the 
extent of five or tenlua^ requires a considerable prelim^ 
inary expenditure for curing sheds. It is doubtful wheth- 
er its cultivation at the north b permanently beneficial. 
Ten acres would consume all the manure which could be 
produced on a large farm with the ordinary amount 
of stock. But when extraordinary facilities are etijo^^ 
for obtaining manure, nothing pays better. A gentleman 
m this city furnished ground and manure from a distillery, 
for 15 or 20 acres, last year, which was worked on sliares, 
and the ftime parties are making preparations to plant S5 
acres In the spring. A distiller in the western part of tlie 
county has raised even more. But this can only be done 
Where manure can be obtained In abundance. I presume 
ihat men oould be hired wlio have worked in the tobacco 
ileldi of this oounty, capable of taking charge of a crop, 



though they, might demand more than the vi^nsary fste of 
wages. There are Yankees enough to be had on the Con- 
neotiout River on similar terms. Aay posou wko iifea- 

?^ine8 that he can grow tobaooo sueoMsfuUy or prafitaliiy^ 
irom written or printed direotkxiA, has only to make ene 
trial of it to be convinced of his error. It is an art only 
to be acquired under the instmctions of a maater. 

Northern tobacco is ^x>wn prteeipaHy for wgar 
ping, for winch its thin leaf is especially ad^>ted. 
reous soils produce the finest qualities. The crap of 
1858 raised in Cayuga and Onondaga counties, mostly the 
latter, was estimated at 4,400 cases of 400 pounds each, 
and at 10 cents per pound wss worth sotaething Hca 
1175,000. The last was an unfavorable season, and I 
have no definite information as to tlie quantity produced 
oritsvalua Y. W.& S^acnu, Jan, 85, i860. 

Cost and Profit of Hens. 

Mbssrs. Tuckbr k Son— Having been a subscribar fiar 
the CousTRY Qkrtlemak for some time, X have been aoma- 
what interested in the various articles from yoar eorrespop- 
dents, tending to develop the best methods of productive fai- 
dustry, as well as being enlightened by perusing theoL If 
my experien^ with poultry will add anyming to the eomoaoB 
stook of knowledge on that subjeet I give you the reaatt of 
my exporienee from Jan. 1, 1859, to Das. 31. 1869. As [ 
waa but a novioe (when I oomueoMd .*' the aoMsee of kmt^ 
ulogy," some two years sinoe) as^ thehr habitH, pmoer ted 
and nature, I have been obliged to learn avary thing- in rola 
tion to that sul^ect by experience. I e<wuneneed the year 
with 58 hens and two roosters, Black Spanish breed with a 
cross of about l-lSth of Game and Leghorn. I give yon the 
quantity of eggs for every four weeks, from Jannaij t, 18^. 
to December 3 1 , 1859, as follows : 

Four weelcs to Jan. S8, Stt Am't bronghl np, ^ttt 

" Feb. 96. <78 4 weeks to Bepl t. 

Mar. 85, 971 > - •^ •♦ 

. " AprHaa,.... M68 

May9Q. MS 

June 17, 861 

July 14 7» 

Auc. 1]« 198 

-— — Total io one jre«r» .... 8.1 

8,134 ' or. 667 Soa. and S^i 

Kegs have avemsed m our raark«( over ttots< pw doa., 

which win make the ioUl of G67 dos. 9 egas at S5 ct&. #166.94 
My ftUMlly bate conainned aboat W fftwta, at t7ka .... ll.fS 
MrstockoowlsT^taiereMeo/steckU; «tS7>f. 4.88 



'* Oct . 
- Vox. a, 




I have kept an aoeorate aoeouot of the eost o( ISoo^ 
When I nave clven them corn of nor own raisins I 
have ebanrad i a ei.W per ImsheL 
of food has been, 



410107 



The whole tosfr 



«e.a 



IeaiT7totheaeeofmtorPraataBdLQBaCk.aldak... 883 
About a doaen of my old beas have died. My 
came in late. I have had but few uflgi froas ny 
chickens. The average of my laying hena wenbl naft ak< 
.'iO, which would give an average of about 160 agga t» 
hen. B. Naeark, N. J. 



Barley Meal and Shorts for Ck>wa 

Maasiia. EniTORS— I wish to Imow the relative value of 
barley meal and shorts for feeding cows giving milk, whk& 
would make the best feed, say tbree quarts of barlejr meal 
or four quarts of barley meal and sborta, eqaal iwrtieaa ef 
each, daily 1 I wiab to feed about that quantity in addltiM 
to ba^ and poota. The milk ia used for butter raaldag— »bap- 
ley is worth about aixty-three cents a bushel, and ahofta ««» 
dollar a hundred, consisting of the coane and Una hraa, witlh- 
ottt (hat portion termed ship stuff. I hare usually M a nBa>v 
ture of the above, but have some doubts about ^e utltity a^ 
feeding shorts to make rich milk. My mode of feedinr is to 
add sealdlng water sufficient to make a thin slop, and leed it 
when cold. 1 prefor this way to feeding it on cut straw or h^. 
I sboaht also Kkh tu knohv the vahie of brewer'a gnUn* ^ a 
feed for oowa-*-it eaa be obtained here for eighteen eea^ # 
bushel— wiH it pay at that, and is it anitaUe food foe voiia 
gi ving milk 1 By giiviog the deaicad information throi^ ihm 
Co. Gent you will grcally obli^ J. L. IL- 

We know of no definite experiments to determioa theae painta 
— Dor do we know the prevailing opinions of inteUigeat forai^ra 
who have given these materials for food a tborou^..tria4,- 
Barley meal makes a rich feeding— at its preacot low prioc^ 
it is thought by some to be the moat profftable food for oaM^a.! 
We have used it ground with com In the cob, and find it ex-" 
ceUenl 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

ON FEEDINO- CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

A Toting Fanner, p: 60, Go. Oeot, asks me to ^t6 him 
infosmatioii aboat buying^ and fittteniiig afeock. li ia al> 
most impoaaible to do thia on paper. It is one of those 
things that has to be learned by experience, and I have 
often advised beginners to eommenoe on a small scale, and 
feel their way caationsly. One great error in many, is 
that they get alarmed for fear they are going to lose by 
the operation, and sell their cattle before they are half fat, 
which almost never pays. For instance, if you feed 100 
days, they will generoUy gain more th» last 35 days than 
in the first 65. Others again, when they think they are 
not making fat fast enough, (as all men unaccustomed to 
feed will,) are apt to feed too much meah Cattle that 
have been kept on poor fare, cannot stand much meal the 
first two months. I can put on more fat on such cattle 
with three or four quarts of com -meal or its equivalent in 
other feed daily, with right good hay, than with double 
the <|ttantUy of meal. Take three or four year old steers 
of good quality, and an aveitige of four quarts of meal 
witn good bay for 100 days, and they will make prime 
beef with me. In 100 days, aged oxen will Vequirc much 
more meal, but I never made any thing by fattening oxen 
unless bought very low. You get no growtli on them— 
only the ikt you put on. 

Farmera tbat intend iattening cattle, should always buy 
those of good size* of liheir age. It takes no more to fat 
a steier that weighs 1,400 lbs., live weight, than it does to 
fiit one weighing 900 or 1,000 lbs., and the largest will al- 
ways gain the most with equal feed, if they arc of the 
same age. Then when fat, the largest are wortli more per 
pound to the butcher ; so there id a profit every way in 
fattening cattle of a good size accordine to their age. 

Then again I have seen men undertake fattening cattle, 
and think they must be stabled all the time, and only let 
out to get drink. I think it is very far wrong ; for many 
yeara I have only stabled them while they eat their meal, 
feeding their hay in open yards in boxes. They have the 
liberty of lai^e sheds to go out and in as they choose, with 
both sheds ^nd yards thoponghly littered with stniw, afid* 
in this way my cattle are always as clean as they are in 
summer when in the fields. Cattle won^ lay down in dirt 
if they can get a dean place. I only, or at least seldom, 
buy sheep or cattle oftener than once a year, unless I sell 
in February, and buy half fat ones to finish off before May. 

I have given my mode of fattening sheep so ofVen that 
I think a *^ Young Faraaer '* most have read it One thing 
I will tell Urn; thai it takes no more feed to fataiot of 
abeep- averaging 140 or 150 lbs. than it does the 
sttiie number averaging only 85 or 90 lbs. ; therefore it 
]»-ftr tDx>f% profit to feed heavy sheep than light ones. I 
have heard men I thought of great knowledge, say that 
every animal eat according to their size but man, and for 
a long time I believed it; but when I came to feed steers 
meal m stalls, some weighing 1,000 lbs., some 1,500 lbs., 
and found tlie largest putting on the most lat and gaining 
mofit in weight, which they idways do, I found those mens* 
theories would not stand the test when tried by practice. 
.. I look upon experienoe- as being of vast irapoKanoe 
to the fiurmer, and farmers eaa if they choose, mijce many 
eacperiments at little cost, even if they donH succeed ; but 
I wotild not advise a •• Young Farmer," or any one else, to 
go into fattening stock largely for market, especially !n 
winter ; but I would advise every one to feed their regu- 
lar stock much better than is generally done throughout 
Western New- York. 1 kiiow men who keep, say 25 head 
of store cattle, that don't pay any profit, and another will 
keep 5 or 6 that will sell for more tbtn the other 25 or 80, 
and make a good profit; and the same way with sheep. 
An ioMnenso inapfovement ttai be made on the Merino 
sheep ; if only thoroughly kept the year round, they can 
be iiMide to weigh firom 180 to 150 lbs. and more when fat, 
flsul At a great profit — ^more so I tlihik than any other kind 
fji"theep or cattle either. But farmers in general think 
mRj feed mar do for sheep — ^fkllows, woods, stubble-fields, 
uM even the highways, and In fact the latter is often their 
b&t pasture. Now if men would only reason on the sub- 



ject, and think how their horses, or milch cows, or fancy 

cattle, if they have any, would do wiih sudt ti>eatinent, I 

know there would soon be a great improvement in stock 

generally, and in nothing more thaa in tfae^^riuo ahetp. 

Where you find a farmer who has purchased a few Leieeft* 

ters or South Downs at a high price, those he feeds well, 

and he gets well paid for it, and I aro convinced thatt 

Merinos would pay him better if he would give them th» 

same feed. John Johkston. Near Otf^eva^ Jan, 81. 

• •• • 

[for the Coontry Gentleinan and CnKIvator.] 

USE OF SPARR ED FL OOR STABLEa 

Messrs. Tuckkr & Son — I am not accustomed to writA 
for the public eye, but I notice you ask for the views and 
experience of your readers on the use of sparred flooi^ 
I keep from sixteen to twenty cows on sparred floors. 
They suffer no inconvenience. I use no bedding except 
in the coldest weather. I have a cellar uiider the stable^ 
eight feet deep, into which the manure drops. Not hav- 
ing muck, I use earth from headlands to mix in to absorb 
the urine. We draw the earth and put it in a pile con- 
venient to the stable, any time when it is most convenient. 

In my stable are two rows of cows^ heads from each 
other, tied in stalls six feet wide, and two in a stall. I 
have a double door, wide enough to drive a horse and 
wagott wiUi dirt into the stable. The bam stands en « 
side-hill. The manure is easily removed, as we back the 
cart up to it, under the bam. When the cellar is emptj 
we cover the bottom of it a foot or so with earth, and theia 
earth is added fsQim the pile or field as suit4 our con- 
'veni«iee, from time to time, at the rate of from eight ta 
twelve iciads per week. 

In this way I get a large pile of excellent manvre. ft 
ia not very hard work, for we drive a horse and wagon 
with the dirt into the stable, and if the dirt is fine, wo 
tlirow it on to the floor, and it passes down readily with 
the manure, just where it fe wanted — ^if not fine, we (luroif! 
ib down the souttlea. 

Periiapa I onght to aay that my cows run in the pasturo 
during summer, and are stabled nights, and fed a littlo 
graen fodder wiwn the pastures are short. 

Smne may think it hard to get dirt firom a pile out-doom 
in winter. Bui I ind by practice it works well. Laab 
tall I made a pile 12 a. by 80 ft., 8 fV. high— the ouUido 
fn»e a fi>ot Uiiok or more. When we wanted dirt wo 
took our picks «id made a hole of sufficient width to baek 
in the one-horse wagon. After getting whaA dirt is want* 
ed for the time, the entrance is closed with straw, and 
the frozen earth forms both walls and roof. When wo 
want more earth, remove the straw, back in the wagon or 
sleigh, and it ooines easy. In case of a long thaw the roof 
may need some support The cen^r of the p9e is eoa<. 
siderably the higliest; this allows the water to pass oil 
free, and perhaps adds sti'ength to the roof. m. s. k. 

Chieoptej Ma9t, 

UkRGE YIE LD OF OARROT& 

A correspondent of the New JBnaland Farmtr^ writing 
from South Danvers, says — ''*' Mr. £. H., one of the most 
successful cultivators in this town, informed me that ho 
had gathered six tons of as handsome carrots as he ever 
saw, from thirty-seven square rods of ground. This would 
be about one ton to six square rods, or about twenty-seven 
tons to an acre,** &c. 

Although this is a heavy crop, it will not compare with 
some crops of the same vegetable grown here. For in- 
stance, in the fall of 1858, Mr. Wm. H. Starr, proprietor 
ofXhe East New London Nurseries, gathered from eight 
square rods of ground, seventy-five bushels of splendid 
carrots^ of the long orange variety, being at the rate of 
1500 bushels, or forty-five tons to the acre; and the pre* 
sent season, (1859,) he gathered &om five square rods, 
orty bushels of the short horn variety, being at the rata 
of i,280 bushels, or more than thirty-eight tons to the 
acre ; and this on land not better than an average of th&i 
entire field. Can any of your correspondents inform ua of 
a laii^er yield from ordinary cultivation? H. K. C. ' 
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CoTTiiTQ FoDDBB. — How short should fodder be cat for 
milch O'JTva and young oattle 1 The mtichines in use here cufc 
it in lengths varying from throe fourths of an inoh to three 
inches. Which is the proper length, and why 7 Cke$hire 
Co.^ N. S. pV^hen hay and straw only are to be out, for tbe 
purpose of mixing thora together, (as well as for having short 
manure,) an inch or two in length will answer, and some ani- 
mals even like them better than if shorter. But for corn- 
stalks — which are doubled at leaiit in value by cutting pro- 
perly, — the length should not be greater than about the fourth 
of an inch, and such a macbino should be driven by horse- 
power. If the length is greater than this, many hard, woody 
lumps will not be eaten. The nearer that the stalks are re- 
duced to the state of a powder or fine chaflf, the more freely 
they will be eaten, and the bettor they will be digested. If 
oatilo will not eat them well at first, a little meal intermixed, 
and some salt or brine sprinkled thinly over, will render them 
polatable.] 

UNDERDRAiMriro. — Muoh of our land in this country is what 
we term a cold clay soil. It generally produces grass very 
well, but is too wet for anything else, except in summer after 
it is too late to put in a crop. It is in many places wet on the 
side of a hill, the water not seeming to come from any one 
channel, but to issue from the ground as much in one place as 
another, rendering sometimes several acres in a place unfit 
for the plow, and if wo make a ditch it will be as wet within 
ten feet of it as it was before. Now what I wish tu know is 
whether such land can be profitably underdrained, and ho^ 1 
K. c. Detrfi^dy VcL. [We hav« met with similar Imid, and 
have underdrained it profitably. We would recommend 
parallel drains, three feet deep, and two rods apart, the short- 
est way down hill. These will be likely to tap all the subter- 
ranean p«ddles aod aprtogs, and carry their oonteaiB speedi- 
ly off; but if any wet spot remains aflerwards, a side dit^ 
will tap itb A single ditch may fail to acooniplidt the object; 
but a series of parallel ditches scarcely ever fails. Wes^uld 
h»ve no fear whatever. Tile is best and eheapest, but stone 
will do ; and if the ouontity of water is small and the desoeai 
steep, brush will do.J 

Paint for Barns.— Can you inform me lihroogh yonr 
columns what is the eheapest and roost durable paint or wash 
for old buildings. I have on my farm two bantf that have 
been built 15 or 20 years. They ate in » good state ef pre- 
servation, and only lock a ooat of paint to look well ; but as 
they have been exposed to the weather so long, it will take a 
large quantity of oil to paint them. If you er any of the 
renders of the Country Gentleman can give mo any informa- 
tion or advice bow to paint them well and cheaply, you will 
much oblige A. Subscribkb. [We think a coat or two of 
good whitewash first given to these old exposed surfaces, will 
servo to fill the pore3 of the wood, which would otherwise ab- 
sorb a great deal of oil. In the course of a year, when the 
lime has lost all its caustic quality, and will no longer make 
soap of the oil, the paint may be applied. White wuh alone, 
if repeated biennially, would be very useful.] 

CobAlb-Stohe Fuwrb.— Have you or any of your corres- 
pondents used cobble-stone for stable floor, and are they as 
good or better than plank 7 A Subscriber. [We have seen 
cobble-stone, laid as a pavement, for the floors of eattle sta- 
bles. They must be solidly as well as evenly laid ; solidly, 
or the stones will work loose, or the pavement become uneven ; 
and evenly, or they win be unpleasant to the cattle and hard 
to clean. They require a free use of litter to make them oom- 
fortable. They are of course, very durable, if well laid. As 
ifc has been found injurious to horses to keep them in a base- 
ment stable, cobble-stone cannot be well used for them. The 
practice of filling in the interstices and coating the surface 
with water-lime mortar will answer only in such places as are 
free from frost, which soon cracks and spoils wet hydraufic 
mortar. 

Artificial Stonb Cellar Walls.— Can some of yoipr 
correspondents inform me how to make artificial stone, and 
will a house boilt of it stand the froat well ; and how wiU. it 
answer in building cellar wall, where stone is scarce, to lay 
in blocks of wood instead of stone 7 How will it do to plaster 
on the bnre earth, a part of the way, instead of building a 
wall from the bottom of a cellar clear up to the floor of the 
house 7 ▲ 1. [The j&rst question we must leave for such of 
our correspondents as have tried artificial stone. Blocks of 
wood will not answer instead of stone, except when set in the 
wall merely to drive wooden pins in, or to nail to — in which 
ooae they should be in the dryest places. I^oar the earth, 



they would shrink and swell by do'Oess or wetness, and 
decay. On very bard smooth earth, water lime might be 
used, without building a wall, if it were possible to have a 
stone wall foundation above il*. Frost soon eracka woter-Ume i 
and to have it for the lower portion, and common stone wall 
for the exposed part, would be entirely incompatible wii^ 
solidity.] 

Strychnine fob Bats.— I noticed in the Cultivator, that 
some of your correspondents advise the use of strychnine to 
destroy rats. Do you think that the use of it would be safe 
in a barn where the rats have access to the hay-mow, corn- 
stalks, and rutabaga cellar 7 A Subscriber. [If the' pare 
or concentrated strychnine is used, it will probably finish 
speedily every rat which partakes of it before he hae had 
time to scatter much. It la well, however, to use caution, 
that nothing voided by than is mixed with the roots or grais 
before it is fed out The danger is small.] 

HA.T AND GoRV FOR Febdinck— C«n you or noy of ya«r 
readers inform me of the value of good hay oompoMd to oom 
as feed for wintering cattle and sbeep^-^which is thn phnaysiit 
to purchase, hay at $12 per ton, or oorn at %\ per buahell c 
G ' b. St. Albans Bay, Feb. 2d^ '60. [AuthoriUes as veU as 
experiments vary considerably as to the relative value. ■ Dif- 
ference in the quality of the hay no doubt has partly prodoos^ 
this variation, as well as the condition of the com and the 
peculiar character of the animals. But the average places 
hay as little more than one -half the value of ooro, of equal 
weights ; say 50 lbs. of corn equal to 100 Ifao. of Sest bay, 
would make 20 bushels of com equal to a ton of hay. 1^ 
hay is therefore much the cheapest A little oora, hoirevei^ 
wbll ground, and given daily in connection wiUi. the hay,mqf 
be profitable, as mixed food is found best.] 

Cobs for Food. — Will you give us your opinion as to ftbii 
value of the oom-cob ground with the con ; it is * general 
practice here to grind them together, and has been mine until 
latterly, when I have oome to the conclusion that they (the 
cobs) are only fit for fuel ; and now I shell all my com givii^ 
one quart a day to my calves, two quarts to heifers, and three 
to my cows. I have been looking over your bock volumes te 
try to find the information, but cannot ; and there is soeh a 
divernty of opinion here, that I tiioaght I weuld Uke to ban 
yours, whioh I have always supposed fist anthority in all 
such matters. A. W. Parsons, [Analysis shews that eehe 
contain some nutriment, but the amount is qnite small. The 
question whether to use them, should be answered somewhat 
according to circumstances. When ground, after cracking, by 
a common grist mill, many hard lumps remain unpulvenaed, 
and these are hurtful to horses, but may be of no detriment 
to cattle. If ground in this way, the meal diould therefure 
be sifted, if for horses. We find, however, that the new farm- 
mills, like Joice*B Star Mill, Scott's, or Young America,, if in 
good running order, will tear the con into su^ minute frag- 
ments as to obviate this objection. But when Chese Imsilitiea 
are not at band, but little loss will be ssat^ined if the oobe are 
entirely rejected, and only used for kindling-wood.] 

Kebpihg Fruit.~ Would it not be well to give «■ una 
sheet, the results of experience in. kssping diflbrent kinds ef 
frait-^-HtUe details wanting, result in an entire failure. I 
have just opened a box of grapes put up with layers of eotlon, 
and not one fit to eat j. h. [VVe intend, on a future ee- 
casion. to furnish some facts on the subject ; and in the mean- 
time would be glad to secure the results of experiments fttm 
those who have been uniformly successful, as well as those 
who hare failed. The mode of pocking should, however, be 
given at the same time, as well as eendifeion of the finilti ohsr* 
aeter of the treatment, Ac. Our eorrespondent may have (oil- 
ed because his grapes were not well grown and well ripened, 
indispensable requisites ; or from a damp auirtment, too worm 
a temperature, or all these combined. Unless grapes am 
thoroughly cultivated and freely pruned, they never ripen, 
well enough to keep long. 

Sharbs' Harrow.— Would yon advise a man to pnrohsae 
Shares' ooulter hamow, as a useful farm implement 7 My 
land is a stifif dajr. I have not a cent to spare or sj^eeulote 
on, vet I am willing to do anything that will assist m thor- 
oughly refining and pnlverising Ihe soil, as I think that in ft- 
self is equal to half manuring) and if so^ please say whaksMty 
be the cost, when dropped at the Chatham station, W. [Wn 
think our correspondent will run little risk of loss by poraii^ 
sing Shares' tMU-ruw, if he hss n. farm of nversge siae or oreL • 
For pulverising the surface of newly inverted sod, either jfos 
planting com or other crops, we k]M>w of nothing that will, 
compare with it, as it cuts up and mellows the surface mom 
than twice as deep as the common harrow, and does not and 
cannot tear np the sod. It is also Said to be exoelleni for 
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covering sown j^i^^"; ^^^^ ^^ this point we connot speak from 
our own experience. The only disadvnnlage we have found, 
is ihat the teeth are not qnite strong enough fur the rough 
nsa^ they sometimes get from hired men— but which cnre 
woiild obviate. We find the timber work henvy enough. The 
cost is 816 at Albany, and a dollar or two would be charged 
to carry it to Chatham stAUon, C. W.] 

Milk Wbbds.— Con you tell me how to destroy this pest 
of the lawn and meadow 7 I have an annual cntp in a lawn, 
which it is not desirable to plow and cultivate for two or three 




extends beneath the surface by creeping stems or roots, ii 
must not be allowed to breathe. Cut every plant as far be- 
l6w tb« surface as possibto, the first moment the tip of its stalk 
appears, by means of a chisel set on the end of a spade handle 
— unless the soil is so loose as to allow pulHng to bring up a 
loDger portion. Watch eoDStantly for a few months, and keep 
them all below ground, and they will die. But if the care is 
Intermitted they wiU soon renew themselves, and the war may 
be iuceruiinable.] 

Lattng out Dbairs.— J. T. H. has sent ns a plan of his 

f rounds, for directions how to lay out dit<^hes for draining it. 
here are two important points of information not given, 
which are requinte to enable us to furnish these directions — 
The first is (he size or dimensrons of the land, that we may 
know the number and distance of the drains. Tlie second is 
the degree of descent or slope— the number of feet of fall In 
a hundred, boUi of the swamps and upland, as nearly as can 
bo determined by a common leveling instrument He wishel 
his kKfuiries answered in the Cultivator for February— but, 
as is often the caao, the inquiry came after that number had 
gcnetopren. 

Skvt FOR Cattl«.— Can you inform me if some salt is not 
indii?penBa.bl6 to the health of cattle, given with their food ? 
W B [It is the common opinion tliat a portion of salt with 
their food contributes to the health and thrift of animals.- - 
Bu» the experiment can never be tried, whether they would 
cb well^ntireiy deprived of it, — for nil vegetables have more 
or less of it. For example, a ton of barley straw contains 
4 lbs. of salt ; a ton of gireen white clover, 2 lbs. ; a ton of 
oarrots, 4 lbs., and a Ion of beetB 15 lbs., according to chemical 
rknttlysis. How raoeh more ought to be added to this portion, 
for the best health of animals, we cannot tell.] 

Chinrsr Sugar Gahk for Cattlb.— What are the proper- 
tics of the Chinese sugar cane as a substitute for hay, to be 
fed to horses, and would yon recommend it in prcforenco to 
common millet; and if so, how should it be given, what its 
culture and process of saving 7 M. [Wo have never used 
the Chinese sugar cnne to any extent, for horse feed. SVo 
have ni) doubt it would answer well in winter, provided it 
could be cat very short by a horiie -power cutter, say not 
longer than a sixth of an inch. This wuidd remove thnt bard 
woody diaracter which the sfalks po&scss when kept till win- 
ter. We have found cows to eat it well when cut somewhat 
longer ; and in autumn, before it becomes dry, it is eaten in 
the ataiks by them with great avidity. We should, howerer, 
prefer entting it for horses, even at this time of the year. To 
raiae the sugar cane, it should be grown in drills three feet 
apftrt, by plowing furrows at this distance, strewing the seed 
along at the rate of thirty to a foot, and covering with a har- 
row, run lengthwise. Cultivate it two or three times— it will 
not require hoeing. The product will be' several times greater 
than that of meadow. Pat it in large shocks, where, as it is 
stiff and tall, it will keep well till wanted.] 

I^iliNo Laud. — I should like to be referred to some work 
oonittl liug the best treatise as to the quantity, time and mode 
of Application of lime as a fertilizer; and whether it is best 
opplied in the caustic or slaked condition. ^A. W. McDon- 
AL1>, Jr. ft)ur •correspondent will ftnd good practioal direc- 
tions in Stephens' Book of (he Farm, i^r the English practice, 
and in Allen's Amerioon Farm Book, for American practice. 
He will ahn find muoh on the subjoot in Browne's Field Book 
of manures, a good oompilatlon on the subjoot of manures 
geaomlly.j ' 

To Burr sb-Maksiu.— Can •omo ono of yonr nnmeroas 
ntnimru inform mo Ihroogh the Cntdvacnr, the best way to 
keep btttter in rolls daring the hot sumnier months. L. 

Vvaoia FOR Cattt^b Stalls.— Will you do me the favor 
to hi form me as to the best mode of constructing floors in 
eatlle stells. My stable is to be 62 feet long, and 30 fOet wide, 
with a passage of 6 foot running the length of the honee for 
tfa^ eonvenienee of feeding. The s alls arc arranged on each 
Btdo, the animals standing with their hoods to the couter and 
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entering through a door in the outside wall. Xliere is no 
communication between the stalls, eaeh niumal entering her 
owa stall through this outer door. I wish a floor that can be 
easily kept clean, and one that will drain off the ariue. It 
is intended principally for cows, though I may need a few 
stalls for bulls and steers. Please tell me how I can arrange 
it to drain the urine into tho manure heap or some better 
place, without too much cost. I wish, also, the floor of the 
whole building rat proof if possible. R. W. H. MoorQ- 
fields Ky. [The best floor, perhaps, is made of hard-burnt 
brick set on end. If well laid, this floor is srooi>tli, easily 
cleaned, and will last indofinitoly. Neatly laid paving stono 
do well, but need more litter to make a soft bed. Some good 
farmers prefer hard beaten earth for the floor on which the 
fore feet stand, on which (he animals may kncci un lying 
down and rising, and to be well covered with straw to make 
it comfortable. The hinder portion is to be paved with brick, 
stone or with thick solid flagging. A gutter may be made 
behind the stalls to carry off liqyids, but the bottom should 
be flat, and wide enough to receive a square shovel for clea- 
ning it daily. This gutter is best made of flagging, or of 
wood ; but unless the wood is of some durable sort, it will 
soon deca}'.] 

KiDFTKT Bean.— Will yon inform methroneh the Co. Gent,, 
if the Kidney Bean is a pole bean or nut, and whore can they 
be had for seed. E. J. P. Orleant^ Co , N. Y. [The name 
Kidney Bean includes all the varieties of the Phaseohts rti/- 
gari9, or common garden bean, including both the bnsih and 
running varieties. The seed may be had at all the principal 
seed stores. The Vi/:ia Faba, or Knglish garden or horse 
bean, is totally distinct, and of no yhIuc in this country.] 

Grapes for VKRuoifT. — Please inform me which are the 
best sorts of hardy gropes for Vermont — sny half dozen sort«. 
6. BiLUHGHAic. [Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Kortb- 
ern Muscadine, Concv>rd, Rebecca.] 

Conzv SHaLLRns.— Do yon know of a oom-sheHer oonTtmo- 
ted with A hopper, so that the ears can be poured in proraisou- 
outly and will feed itself? J. Ranball. [All eoninKmoom- 
sbollers, worked by band, receive the ears one by one, on 
end— bnt there ■ ia a laigo one driven by horse power, into 
which the eon are omptied by the bushel, and which cf n bo 
had at most agricultural worehonses.]. 

LAifMVXOTa's Bbb-Hitb. — P. P. P: The parekaio of 
Mr. Langotrotii's book, does not, we preeunie, give any one tho 
right to use his patented hive. What the ehaigo for the right 
to use it ia, we are not informed. 

Thb Kickimg Colt — Xn answer to your correspondent who 
asks for the best method to break a colt of kicking while be- 
ing cleaned, I would say, according to my experience, tho 
most easy and effectual way is to bond one of tho forelegs 
and slip a loop over i£, so that he cannot get it down— after 
the Rarey plan. While in that position it will bo impossiblo 
for the colt to kick, and he will at once submit to be cleaned. 
Also, if a colt is reluctant— as is often the case — to bare his 
hind legs handled, or his crupper adjusted, this modo of treat- 
ment will be found effectual This method may also be ap- 
plied with success to kicking cows. S. Far/etteville, JY. JT. 

ITriiib as Marvrr. — Will you please tell me how to best 
use the urine of, say about 300 worKmen, on a farm I own of 
about 50 acrf 8 7 If used as a top-dressing, how much must 
it be diluted 7 If It will interest you or your readers, I will 
give you the method I employ to obtain so much urine. A 
Regular Rrader and Subrcribbr. [If used as a liquid 
manure, it should, while fre^h, be diluted with at least its 
own bulk of water, for two reasons ; first, that it may not 
prove injurious by being too concentrated ; and secondly, the 
watej^ retains a large portion of ammonia and prevents its 
escape during the fermentation of a few weeks, which should 
always take place before it is applied. If intended for eora- 
post, many tiubetances may be used for absorbing it and giv- 
ing it a solid form, such as dry peat, dry loam or turf, saw- 
dust, straw, coal ashes, and charcoal. If any of these sub- 
stances are moist, they will absorb but little, and retain less. 
The amount mentioned would probably be a suflicicnt np{tti- 
cation for ten to twenty acres, if preserved and used in tho 
best manner. Please send ns the method alluded to.] 

Farm Rkcord. — In tho first No. of the present vol. of the 
" Co Gent.," I sec a notice of a blank book, (•' The Compre- 
hensive Farm Record,") gotten up by Dr. F. B. Hotigh of 
Albany, which waa expected to be is.'?ued about this time. 
How will wo find out the price, Ac? n, s. PeimsviHt, Pa. 
[Tho book will, we presume, be advertised in this paper, with 
price, Ac., as soon as ready, which will, we understand, bo 
early In March.] . 
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[For the Country Gcntteman and Cultivator.! 

bOrLI NG CA TTLE. 

Rmroits or the Country Gkntlkman — ^I am Always 
(^ad to see this mibject diflcussed in the Agi-icultund 
papers, for I think it of gve&t importance to a large num- 
ber of the fiimiing oommuoity. And as I have kepi my 
lAock under this syRtem, for Uie last four years, with your 
pcrraisiaoiv, will give the result of my experience and my 
method of doing it. If what I shall say, will tlirow any 
light upon the subject, or benefit any one, I shall feel re- 
iMrded for the effort 

1 Imvea farm of fifty acres, all tillable land, except about 
three-fourtlifl of an acre around my barn — rather stony — 
this is fenced off for my stock to ruu in, during the sum- 
mer. In this lot there is an unfailing spring of water, 
mifiuiont for fifty bead of cattle, at all seasons of the year. 
My stock is small — ^have usually kept six cows, two year- 
lings, and raised two calves yearly, but intend to increase 
the number of cows. I also have a span of horses— tiiey 
are kept on cut hay and meal, until spring's work is done, 
and tlien put upon the green diet 

The crops raised for soiling purposes, are rye, com, 
sorghum, millet (have raised tliree varieties, think the 
Hungiuian beat,) and clover — though last season clover 
was entirely killed out, an4 I was compelled to use Timo- 
thy and red-top. Hy stock kept wdl on this — clover, 
however^ is preferable, as it yields a latter amount of 
fficd, and may be cut two or three times during the season. 
Corn, I consider the best of the otlier crops named, but 
for the sake of variety, would raise them all. 
, The mode I pursue is this : In the fall I sow about an 
acre of rye, pretty thick — ^then in the spring, as soon as 
the weather and ground will permit, I pot in a piece of 
com, sorghum and millet, and at intervals of about two 
weeks, put in more of the same, until about the middle 
of July. In this way I secure a sueeeAsion, and a variety 
oj fresh, succulent feed-— just the thing for making milk 
and butter. I also raise roots to some extent, and think 
them valuable to feed in the apring to mileh cows. The 
sngar beet and carrots sueoeed best wilh ma; turnips are 
geneitdiy a lUlnre, from the ravages of the Ay. Pumpkins 
aio excellent to feed fai the fall, to keep up the flow of 
milk. 

In pursuing this system, it Is neeesaary to fodder a little 
later in the spring, as neither rye or zrass are suflOicienti;)' 
largo to cut, as early as pastures will do to tarn intov I 
f^ed bay and root^, with a little meal or shorts, until the 
r^c, sown in the fall, is about a foot high — Uicn commence 
feeding from it — moderately at first, so as not to make the 
change from dry to green food, too rapid, and increase 
the quantity, as It increases in size, and the cattle become 
acottstomed to It In a few days, dovcr will do to cut — 
when it is from four to 9ix inches high, if it stands pretty 
thick — and is fed in addition to the rye. I continue to 
feed hay until well into June. Cattle will oat a little hay 
oflec Oi* twice a day, and relish it, when kept on green 
feed, whether soiled or pastured. By the time tlie rye is 
disposed of, clover has attained sufficient size to fui*nish 
aQ Uie feed required. As soon as the otlier a*ops are 
large enough, I feed from them once a day— K;hanging 
from one to tlie other, often — cattle like a change of diet 
— ^making clover the principle feed as long as it continues 
fresh and good. The other crops are to furnish a variety, 
and to meet any contingency that may arise from drouth, 
or othcrwi$«e, and for fall feeding. 

The next thing in order, is the cutting of the feed and 
care of the stock. Clover should be cut when fresh — ^in 
tlie early part of the day, or just before night Horning 
is the best time, but not until afler the dew is off; for if 
cut and handled when wet, it is not as well eaten by cattle, 
and I think is not as good for them. Hy way is to cut in 
the morning, sufficicut to last until the next morning, and 
draw it in immediately, so that it shall wilt as little as 
possible, and place it in a long narrow pile in front of tlie 
manger — it is then convenient for feeding out, and will 
keep fresh until used up. Saturdays, I cut in the morn- 
ing, and again at night — the last cutt^ig to be fed the, 
next day. It is important that suMcieiit feed be provided 



at night, for foddenng^ in *^ie 'hioniiiAg-"%attIe are easdj 
risers, and want tlietr breakfiist as.sooB as u|^«nd should 
not be oompeiled to \f«t for. U. > Foddbrin^ !A y|ijft 'te 
done th% fiMt thing in the morning,' iad sheoiArte Ye- 
peated two or three timei^ so that by eight o'clock, thej 
have had all they require. They may wjm lie turned into 
the yard until noon ; when they should again be stiMed, 
and fed sufficient to fill thwuelves; so also again at night 
A full supply of pure water, is of course, necessary. 
Regularity as to the time of foddering, is important, and 
should be varied from as little as possible. It is better to feed 
n the stable — the labor is more easily pei-formed, and tben 
each one gets his share — the weak are not molested by the 
strong. The trouble of tying up is very little, uid tlie 
amount of manure saved, is very eontiderable. I am par- 
ticular to keep my cattle well bedded with straw, and thia, 
with a little carding, keeps them perfectly clean. Bvery 
two or three days, a boy with a wheelbarrow and cberel, 
passes over the yard and gathers up all the droppings, and 
deposits them on the manure heap, thus saving all or 
neariy all of the manure. 

In the fiill, after my crops arc all secured, 1 give my 
cattle the run of the farm, except a few acres around &e 
house. They are fed with a little com x>r millet in the 
morning, and again at night ; by feeding them a Tfttle 
night and morning, they are not as hungry when turned 
out, and I think do not feed the meadows as close durii^ 
the fall ; consequently injure them lees. I stable them 
nights the year round, and always milk in the stable — not 
one of my cows was ever milked out of doors — ^thmk it 
the best plan, as they are then all quiet, and in rainy 
weather all is snng and dry, they are carded every day, 
except in the busy part of the year ; mudi might be said 
in favor of this practice. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, in conclusion let me say, that 
from the little experience I fakve had in soiling cattle, 
I am decidedly In favor of the system — especially ror mildb 
cows — and should like to have said a few words in regard 
to some of its advantages ; but as I hare already occupied 
too much space m your valuable paper, will fort>ear. 
Light is needed upon this subject, and I hope those who 
have had experience in the matter, will " let their Bghl 
shine,^ through the columns of the Country Gentleman. 

Jefferson &., JV". K J. l. K. 
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Batter firom Six Ck>ws. 

Messrs. Ens.— I would like to give you a statement of ovr 
butt«r-making the past year, (from Jan. lit to Dee. 3tst, 
1859,) not that I have the ranity to believe that it eannel be 
beat, but chiefly as the result of soiling. My eowt, mf ttt nttss- 
ber, are the native breed, medinm aise, and thair agea as U^ 
lows : — 1 two, 1 three, 1 four, 2 six, and 1 ten yaara oM; all 
raised by myself. They were dxy from six weeks to tvo 
months previous to calving. 

During the winter they were fed onee a day en cut aliav, 
wet, with two quarts of barley meal and shorts mixed with it 
I olfio fed forty bui^helsof roots to the six oows and three year- 
lings daring the winter. The bnlance of their food was good 
hay, and nil they would cat. In the summer thev were kept 
on green oom, sorgham, millet and grnnr, cat andYed to them 
in Uie stable. The oldest eow proved not to be with calf, and 
in the faU I fatted her— ehe was not milked after the 2Bfh ti 
Sept. On the iSth of Deo. a heifer, tOraoalhs and 25 days old, 
dropped her ealf, (too young by 4 months,) and I have asti- 
mated the two (tha heifer and the eow fatted) as ocanpyiiif 
ten months of the year— or say fiva eows for one year, aod oaa 
eow for ten months, One quart of miik was daily kept by it- 
eelf for ordinary family use ; when more was wanted it was 
used. 

Now for the butter. TVe have made thirteen hundred and 
seventy-two pounds and five ounces, or a fraction less than 
236i pounds to the cow. The butter was disponed of weekly 
at 25 oeoti a pound, except that aiod la our own family. 

Walertowtiy N. Y. J. L. R 

~.^-%^ - 

Whrat Crop qp Orliajw Co.*<^he aonual npori mt 

this oounty Ag. Society, ^tea the last wlieat crop aa «a 
excellent one, and renotairkih— " one reason for -die large 
yield was, the wheat was sown on the heat aoibi, veil 
pared and tended, and sown earlier than heretofore.** 
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TlIK rKNNSTLTANIA FARMERS* HlOH ScHOOL. — 

We learn that the State Farm School is In a hlshly prosperous cod> 
dition. It b now applyixw Its one rear's practiciu experience In com- 
fafiniiif labor and study, to the farther syatematUing the details. We 
understand that Its means of illastration have been largely Increased 
for next session by the extensire collections boauirht from Europe by 
the President of the institution. Dr. Pugh, uiW by his practic4il ac- 



quaintance with the systems of the European schools, as well as h; 

otber eontributtons and purehaset, and by the srencral iro 

rigor of the Institution. We doubt not thai all this- will be received 
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by the people of Pennsylrania wiUi hlg)i satisfaction, under the assu- 
rance from the train of proaress apparent, that tiifai norsery of intelll- 
gent (arinera, on which our nopes of ftiture agricultural position and 



sQCcenrniust largely depend, will realize the expectations of Its origi- 
nator^ its best friends ererywhere, as well as the community in geoe- 
ral.— (iennantown Telegraph. 

We have beeu intending for several weeks to notice the 
catalogue of this Institution — ^lately received^ and aftbrding 
gratifying evidence of earnest efforts on the part of its 
Trustees toward the accomplishment of the hopei expressed 
above. 

The pamphlet in question opens with some remarks — 
from the pen of the President of the School, we presume 
— ^in exploitation of the system of instruction to be pur- 
sued, and arguing at considerable length the importance 
of greater intelligence in the pursuit or Agi-iculture, to the 
further development of tliat science, not less tluin to tlie 
practical interests of the agricultural community. Dr. Pdgh, 
we infer, would answer the question, '^ why are so many 
oi our young men leaving the fann?** partly, at least, by 
reasoning that as their interest is awakening in mental 
effort, and the ambition is arismg among them for mental 
attainment, there has been no guide to point them into any 
real and practicable path to Agricultural Science — no insti- 
tution to train them so that the transition from its prepara- 
tory studies to the duties of the farm at homo, would be 
only a change like that of the engineer and surveyor from 
the Hixidy of mathematical principles to tlic practical duties 
of tiie field. In other words we take it that his aim is to 
secure a kind of education that shall lead the student to 
higher scientific and general acquirements, particular- 
ly in those branches associated with Farming, without giv- 
ing him a distaste for the manttal exertion which this pur- 
suit necessitates — to provide him with a sort of knowledge 
capable of detecting quackery, and of testing the improve- 
ments that genuine Scienoe may suggest — one that should 
quicken and govern his own experimento and investiga- 
tions, and place within his better appr^ension those that 
have beeu already made in the past, or are elsewhere in 
progress now. 

Otlier sabjects besides that of Agricultural Educattot; 
are far more easily dealt with upon paper than they arc in 
piMtiee ; but we shall look for something beyond mere 
generalities, of which all onr agiicuUnral literature possesses 
rather a superilidty, in the present instance. If foreign 
experience in Ureating the problem is worth anything to us 
here. Dr. Pugh has had the opportunity of studying i^ quite 
as thoroughly as any American we know, while his *' an- 
tecedents ^ and personal tastes, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, are of such a kind as to render the opportuni- 
ti^ be has enjoyed, of double value. We do not, there- 
fore, wish to convict him as altogether guilty of our na- 
tional sin of ** spreading the American eagle " — when he 
wnte:*, in conclusion, that '* all the civilized world is watch- 
ing the isdue " of his present experiment ; ** the civil- 
ized world " is conducted on a pretty lai;gc scale now-a- 
days, and yet the fanners — with whose condition wo claim 
that 1^1 civilization is most intiniateiy connected — ^fonn, 
perhaps a laige enoi^h paft of it to justify the asseKion, 
provided those of their number whose lot has been order- 
ed by Providence within the boimdaries of the " Key Stone 
Slate^'^ enoonrage, as tliey should, the labors now going 
fon^^ for their benefit And those of New-Tork, whose 
aiitie^)atiQn8 are beginning to be aroused by the prospect of 
wiiBCflbuig «ft an tfarly day a similar institution of their own 



in active operation, will not be less pleased to see their 
Pennsylvania brctl)ren setting them an example of cheer- 
ful support, and pointing them to tlie way in which their 
sons may reap the most good frqm a course of mental dis- 
cipline " peculiarly adapted to the necessities and calling 
of the Farmer." 

Who Satb Fajimuto xb not pROitTABLK? — From a state-, 
ment in the Southern Cultivator, **by Prof. I. N. Loonua**- 
— ^it is not stated whether h^ is a pseudo, or a real pro* 
feasor — it appears that there is a farmer in New-Jersey 
who went there twelve yean ago, pennyless — that he 
bought 19 acres of land, "as barren and unproductive as 
most of the worn-out old fields of Georgia "—-that he has 
since increased his farm to 120 acres, erected a ^splendid 
mansion, besides elegant and commodious ont-hooses, and 
improved and ornamented his place to the highest degree 
of beauty and refined taste," and that be "owns besides 
between $60,000 and $75,000 worth of other property,"— 
and all this has been realized from that small farm, of 
which even now " only 88 acres are under cultivation,*^ 
the remainder being in meadow, pasture, lowland and 
wood." Who will hereafter dare to say that farming is 
not a profitable business I 

A Practical Couplimxkt. — ^We should hesitate about 

publishing the following extract, if the kind ophiion of this 

paper which the writer expresses, had not been backed by 

a list of twenty subscribers for it — ^a practical evidence of 

sincerity and appreciation which we could scarcely ignore, 

howcTer much we might be disposed to accept in silence 

the words of encouragement with wliich it is acoompani^ 

ed: — 

HASSACHTjfiiTTS.— Franklin Conntr, Jan. 8!(.— "It Is a pleasare t» 
me to asctot in the circulation of Thk Coutirar OnrrLRM ar, and to 
know of its pronierity ; It is certainly the first agricvltaral paper ia this ■ 
coontry^. I think, let nie say, that the letters of '^ L. H. T^/^for a travel- 
en* letters written carrente curriculo, are very remarknbie prodne* 
tionsr and should bj all means be preserved, m l presume they will be, 
in a volnme form. Penult me to (lay If be does so, that correct cuts of 




Btffle of IxmIqx at you put to the Co. Utan. for example. J. 8. Q.* 

Haink Stazb Ao. SociBKT. — ^The annual meeting ol 
this Society, as we leam from the Maine Farmer, for the 
choice of officers, was held on the 26th ult., and the follow- 
ing persons were elected offieeis of the Society for the 
current year : — 

Prerfdent~-W. 0. RAMMirr af Howland. 
Secretary— K. Holmes of H'lnthrop. 
Treasurer— W. T. Johnson of Aurusta. 

Trustees— J. F. AodersDn, Qfflvin Chambcrtahu Beward Dill, T. 1C» 
Bradbury. 

Thomas S. Lang, former President, was unanimously 
re-elected, but declined on account of pressure of other 
business. 

Korth-Western Ao. Socixtt. — An incorporated asso* 

ciation, under this title, has been oiganized at Chicago* 

with the following officers: 

PrealdenV-Joim A. Kbnnioott. 
Secretary— F. W. Reilly. 
Treasurer— E. 1. Tmkb&m. 

Directors— Dr. John A. Kennloott, lion. W. B. SMan. Henry FoBir* 
W. K. Loomia. Wm. U Choreh. Isaac Cook, K. I. Tfokhaax 

Its object is explained as follows : 

The objects of this Society are the promotion, protection and 6m 
coumi^ment of Affriculture and its kindred artsnnd sciences: the MS ' 
sertiou of the importaneeof a fitting recognition of ttiis grentprimair 
Interest, so closely allied to t^e success not only of Chicago, but of 
our whole cotuitry ; the erection of an AarlcuHural Bnreau at Wash- 
ington: the founding of an AgricolturaJ CoHegie. Mnsevm, Llbrnir 
and ReMlIngRoom In Chicago; the establlbhment of Aonnnl Fairs 
and Kxhibitions, and the improvementof a permanent Park, Pleasure 
and Fair Grounds. * 

Its capital is fixed at f(60,000, of which $22,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed, and tliey have purchased the *^ Gar- 
den City Race Course *^ grounds, containing 52f acres, for 
$28,000. 

Tub Great Haxtun Stxkr. — ^The great buHoclt raised 
and fatted by Elnathan Haxtun, of Beekman, Duchess Co., 
was killed and dressed at Patterson^s slaughter house on 
First Avenue, New-York, on the 19th of Jan., and after 
hanging just a week,' his meat was weighed. H« live weight 
when first taken to the city, as weighed upon the Wash- 
ington DroTC-Y.ard scales, was 8452 lbs. Three days after- 
wards, weighed upon the same scales, by the same man, . 
with scales carefully balanced, he weighed $ilS potmdi. 
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Afterward, upon tn*o otlier scales, he weighed 8419 pounds. 
The dead wt-ight is for fore quarters — 1st, 700 pounds ; 
*d, 668 pounds — 1368. The hind quarters — 1st, 482; 
2d, 469 pounds— 951. Total 2819 pounds. The net 
weight is not quite 69 pounds per 100 upon his last live 
weight. 

Tiir. N", T. State Fair for 1860. — As our readers will 
Icam from the Report of Proceediggs at the Annual Meet- 
hig of the State Ag. Society, published in another column, 
Elmira was recommended as the place of holding the 
next Fair, and the Executive Committee, at their session on 
Friday, after adopting this recommendation — conditionally 
upon compliance with the usual requirements, of which 
the fullest assurances were given, — decided upon October 
2, 3, 4 and 5 as the time of the Exhibition. 

An Agricultural Bureau. — There have been a num- 
ber of nimoL's in circulation in regard to new Agricultural 
arrangements under tlic Government at Washington, wliich 
we have not hitherto noticed — preferring to wait until the 
announcement should come in official shape. As we have 
been given to understand, Col. B. P. Jounson, of the State 
Agricultural Society, received an informal invitation to 
take in charge the Superintendence of a new Agricultural 
Bureau, to be separated from the Patent Office and placed 
under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Conceiving, however, that his present position 
afforded opportunities of agricultural usefulness, quite as 
great as the sphere that would be opened at Washington, 
be declined entertaining any more direct proposition ; and 
at a social meeting of the U. S. Ag. Society, during their 
late session at that city, the Secretary of the Interior, afler 
referring to these facts, mentioned that he should probably 
carry out the design of a separate Bureau as indicated, 
and place at its head, lion. T. G. Cleroson (of Virginia, 
we think.) The Washington CoHsUtuiion of ihe 7tb, 
states that Mr. C. the previous day, entered upon his pre- 
liniioary duties ** as the future Superintendent of the Agri- 
enltural Division, with instructions to report at once to 
the Commissioner, in order that he may be enabled to 
familiarize himself with the aifairs involved m its opera- 
tions, and receive the records and other effects pertaining 
thereto. Tlie gentlemen employed in this branch of the 
service afe also required to report to Mr. Clemson for 
duty, and to be directed by him, under the authority of 
the Commissioner of Patents, until such time as the pro- 
posed transfer shall be consummated, when the manage- 
ment will devolve exclusively upon the Superintendent, 
under the immediate direction of Uie Secretary of the In- 
ta-ior.^* We have no knowledge as to what may or may 
not be Mr. Clemson^s qualifications for this position, but 
there appears to be a very general sentiment of hope that 
wh:itever a govermontal desk can accomplish for the benefit 
of our agnculture, will at last be fairly tested before the 
country — a hoi)e which we trust may he crowned with 
fruition inidur the new incumbent, although at the same 
lime so fully impressed with the difficulties of the position, 
that we shall by no means look forward to any sudden and 
immediate milleniura for our farmers. 

Kentucky. — Extract of a letter from a Fubscriber in 
Mason County: — "I will ti-y and send you some more 
names. A paper so ";ood as the Couktrv Gentlkman, 
should have a larger circulation in tlii.H, the very best agri- 
cuUui-al region in America. *'Big talk," bay you — but it 
is fo. I have seen all tiie best.parfa of America, Great 
Britain and France, and say no such natural soil exists 
elsewhere. Riclier than any other in mineral and vegeta- 
ble constituents, 8elf-di*ained, quick and warm, it has no 
eqiuU. Fifty years continual cropping in grain, tires our 
land ; but all that the owner has to do is to put it down to 
grass from five to seven years — use it for grazing during 
the term, and his land is stronger, and and grown heavier 
crops than tJu virgin soil ever did. The true theory is, 
fitly years cropping robs the surface of the nccessar)* 
mineral and vegetable ingredients. Seven years rest gives 
nature time to elaborate anew the exhau.stcd minerals; 
the grass renews tlic vegetable matter, and the Kentucky 
landed proprietor has a perfectly renewed soil, capable of 
sustaining another long course of grain crops. This sim- 



ple operation is his guano and his compost heap. He 
needs no other.'' 

New Book for Farmers. — C. M. Saxton, Barker k Ca, 
Ag. Book Publishers, New-York, we arc pleased to leanx, 
have a new work in press from the pen of our correspon- 
dent, Mr. S. Edwards Todd, of Tompkins county. It xs 
called " The Young Farmer's Manual," and coming as it 
does from the pen of a successful practical farmer — one 
** to the manor bom '* — we cannot doubt but that it will 
prove a valuable addition to every farmer^s library. 

t^" It gives us much pleasure to announce that Ei>- 
WARD G. Iailr, Esfl., of New- York, who has been one of 
the most active and efficient Vice Presidents of the State 
Agricultural Society for several years past, M'as last week 
chosen a member of the Board of Trustees of the State 
Agricultural College at Ovid. 

Soaking Seeds before Sowing. — ^This practice is not 
as extensively adopted in this country as it might be with 
advantage both for the farm and the gai*den. In this re- 
spect we are far behind a people whom we are apt to re- 
gard with feelings nearly approaching to contempt. There 
are few, probably, either in England or Uiis country, who 
are are not disposed to think themselves much superior to 
the Chinese, and yet, iu one respect at least, we think they 
are much in advance of most farmcrrf in cither England or 
America. Liebio states, in his *' Letters on Modem Api- 
culture," that no Chinese farmer sows a seed before it has 
been soaked in liquid manure diluted with water, and has 
begun to germinate ; and that experience has taught him 
that tliis operation tends not only to promote the more 
rapid and vigorous growth and development of the plant, 
but also to protect the seed from the ravages of worms 
and insects. 

There would be not only some trouble but some incon- 
veniences also in the adoption of this practice on an ex- 
tensive scale ; but we are pretty confident, notwithstand- 
ing, that those who commence it on a small scale, will find 
it productive of advantage enough to induce them to ex- 
tend their operations. We may suggest that we hare, on 
more than one occasion, been infonncd by one of our cor- 
respondents that he makes much use of hen manure in 
water as a soak for his seeds. 

Vermont State Ao. Society. — At a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board at Brattlcboro, on the 1st inst, it was de- 
cided to hold the next annual Fair of the Vt. State Ag. 
Society at Burlington, commencing 2d Tuesday of Sept. 
and continuing four days. 

1^" The next session of the American Pomologioai So- 
ciety, as we learn by a letter from the President^ Uqd. H. 
P. Wilder, is to be held at Philadelphia, <»uimeiiciiig 
Sept. 10. 

A Litter of Pigs. — ^Mr. Hiram Olmsted of I>clamu« 
county, hands us the following figures. A litter of nine 
pigs was fiurrowed May 14, 1868, the property of £. W ass- 
man, and were sold to the following neighbors of his and 
killed at the following dates — showing an werage wei^t 
of 456 lbs. each at the average age of between 17 and 18 

mouths. 

Dat«. Owner when killed, Nett vei^ht. 

Nov. JO, law. p. M. Knrtlftt, S pigs wHgWnR 7W n*«. 

Dec. 10, do. N. Nicliolfl, 1 pig do. 410 dow 

1 '», do. A . N kholu- 1 pig do 423 do. 

Nov. 15, do. D. Beers, 4 pfjM do WD do. 

Dec. 20, do. R Wulieraun, 1 pig do. ., SSS cUil 

Oct, 20, do. N. Wakeinau, 1 pig do -105 do. 

Feb. 1, IWO, do. do. do. 7Cd<^ . 

Total nett weiRlit of the litter, 4.111 do. 

TliCFe pigs were full blood "natives" — the livs tceigfU ol 
the last and heaviest being plump 900 lbs. 

St. Lawrekce Co. Ag. Socikty. — At the annual nieei- 

ing, Jan, 10, the following officers were elected: 

President— lion. C^Lvi}! T. UvLUVni), Urasher. 

Vice l>r««id«>nt«— .Tofieph Whitney, Madrid: Geonge A. flhelta«. 
IlemioD: Ueuben Nott, Oswegatoute; JoBenh & Orvif, MaaoiA; 
Cluirles y. Conkcy, Canton ; Alexander.!. Dike, Dcpeyster; Nelftoa 
DooliUte, Ratisell : Joseph K. Uur)>hey, Hopklnton. 

Secretary— J^. I*. B. Vfinclow, Ciuiton. 

Treasurer—dcoi-ge C. Bogue, Canton. 

^ The report of the Treasurer, stating the receipts of (he 
yeaa- past to have boon $2,004.51, and the disburHemeflla 
to have been $2,576.^5, was read and adopted. A resohi- 
tiou was adopted that the premiums of the docictj'sbotdd 
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be " open for cooipeiition to the worW." It was deter- 
mined that the future Fnirs of the Society should open on 
the Uat Wednesday of September. 

Mk- Waiswrioht's Next Devon Sa.li. — ^From our Ad- 
Yertising columns it will be seen that a portion of the ex- 
cellent Devon hei-d at ** The Meadows " is to be offered at 
public sale the coming season. It bad been Mr. W.'s in- 
tention to make these sal^s biennial ; but not having a 
BuQiciout number of animals to offer publicly last year, he 
disposed of such aJs he could best spare at private sale. 
We need scarcely say that the superior quality of anything 
offered by Mr. W. is entirely to be depended upon. The 
bulls with one exception, will all be under two years old. 
Nor is it necessary to add that it will be a bona fide sale : 
it may .be remembered that Mr. W.^ last sale was carried 
out in exact accoi'dance with the stipulations in the cata- 
logue, although at a heavy loss to himself. 

ApfLE Crop op Niagara Co. — About two hundred 
thousand barrels of apples have been sent from Niagara 
Co. to points east, north, and west, the past season. Put- 
ting tiie average price at $1.60, would make the value of 
the exports |;300,000. Large quantities were also mar- 
keted for domestic use, and a still larger amount dded for 
marketing, so that we may safely estimate the value of the 
crop of 1850 at $600,000. A large share of these apples 
were the largest and fairest ever grown in the county. 

Manuring and Draininq. — ^I have read the Junlor^s 
Letters from Europe with a great deal of interest and 
profit, and must tell him that' he appears to have worked 
hard and plowed deep. But has he discovered the self- 
9u»taining system of farming for America f Liebio 
would have us believe that this consists in returning the 
mineral ingredients only, whilst John Johnston preaches 
and practices the return chiefly of the organic ingredients. 
One thing I am certain of, Liebig and Johnston may ma- 
nure all they can, but a thoroughly drained subsoil must 
underlie the soil that yields a full profitable return in the 
shape of grain crops of all kinds. This Jolmston preaches 
and practices, and in this he is far ahead of any one in this 
country, and fidly equal to his compeers in Europe. 

The amount of ignorance in this country, as to true 
fanning, is extraordinary. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the early settlers found the soil fertile and 
generous, and they practiced a s}^tem of constant and suc- 
cessive cropping, without stopping to think of the result. 
Their children followed the example set before them until 
they found that crops iiulcd, and then they began to look 
around for a cause. Barley has ceased to be grown in this 
county, because the land won't grow it, but many farmers 
do not know the cause (or won't.) They asoribe its failure 
to unpropitious seasons, insects, defect in seed, &c., &c. 
Oi^e of my neighbors sowed one field to oats seventeen 
years- in succession! And when he wanted to sell the 
land, he cited this fact to prove the richness of the soil t 
Bat there is beginning a change here, and this I ascribe to 
the good effects produced by the agricultural j)rera. Tou 
are not laboring in vain — depend upon it J. R. C. 

Shares' Harrow — Sinclair's Straw Cutter. — ^If you 
are not overrun with recommendations of Shares' Harrow, 
I would like to give it a most hearty approval, but to dis- 
sent from the suggestions of some of your oorrespondents 
that it should be made heavier. My soil is a liglit loam, 
and my teams are large, strong, and well fed, but the har- 
row gives them enough to do as it is. Another implement 
I bought this year, that was advertised in your columns, 
has given great satisfaction — Sinclair's Straw Cutter and 
Cornstalk Masticator^ It is a very well made, strong and 
effective machine — and the only one I have ever seen that 
did work enough to make it pay. Two horses can go on the 
horse-power and cut all the hay in one hour, that they will 
«at in a week. The only trouble is to find a man smart 
enough to feed ii. T. L. HaihsOw. St Lawrence Co. 

Remedy for Vermin on Cattle. — C. H. M. asks for 
something to kill lice on cattle. Rubbing them over with 
bog's lard will do it, but unguentum I think cheaper — a little 
, put on the neck and shoulders, and a little on the rump, will 
generally kill them all in a dav or two. If it don't^ apply 
a liM^ more. If C. H. M. will look around, he will find 



some cause for his well fed calves having lice on theni. 
Not having air enough in their stables will make theixr 
lousy, no matter how much good feed he gives then). 
Dirty beds will also do it. Standing in muddy yards will 
also do it, especially in wet clay ; it creates a fever in the 
feet and legs ; the hair all over them is rough, and m the 
end they fail in condition and become lousy. I had one cat- 
tle yard to tile-drain, to prevent the cattle treading up the 
clay when the weather was soft in November. When they 
trod up the clay, their legs became swollen, their feet sore, 
their coats staring, and lice followed. I had to put them 
in a dry place, foment their legs with warm water, rub the 
legs and feet dry, and then rub on a salve of sugar of 
lead and lard, and a few days got them well ; but some 15 
years ago I made the yard perfectly dry, and never had a 
case of the kind since. 

Look and think, Mr. C. H. M., and you will find a local 
cause for lousy well fed animals — ^a sharp eye and thinJcingy 
is very important for the stock master — I think more so 
than any other branch of farming. John Jobntson. 
Near Geneva^ 21th Jan. ^ 1860. 

P. S.-^I wish some of those gentlemen who think sheep 
must have ticks on them, would come and examine mine. 

Combtock's Terractlturk. — 

It \» frequently said In gome of the agricultural periodicals that a 
report was xnadesome yean rince by a committee of tlie Nev-York 
State Apicultural Society, unfavorable to the allered ditcovery of Mr. 
Ra08e1I Comstock. This is entirely founded on misconception— an In- 
nocent mlscqnceptlon. without doulit, but one which ouKfat to be oor 
rected.— tN. Y. Eve. Poat. 

In reply to the above, we copy the following paragraph 
from the Transactions of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society, vol, 10, 
p. 133 :— 

Mr. Alien or Erie, in the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, to whom was referred tho claimed discoveries of 
Russell Comstock of Butchoss Co., on vegetation, rejiortod, 
after a cooference with Mr. Comstock, that the committee 
eame to tho unanimoiifl opinion that no new discovery bad 
been made by Mr. Comstock, nor was his pnictice diffet-tnt 
from ikat qf experienced nurserymen ktretqfore^ and which 
may be found described in public works— and although im> 
portant in themselves, the committee do not deem it (woper 
for the Society to recommend to the Legislature any nppi-o- 
priation to Mr. Comstock he the disooverer. Tho report was 
accepted and adopted. 

Kew^-Hampshire Statr Ao. Society. — At the recent 
annual meeting of this Society, the following officers were 

elected : 

President— Wm. P. Estks of Dover. 

Secretary— Aaron Young of Dover. 

Treasureiv-Fredeilck Fmith of Mancheeter. 

Board of Directors— Dana Wootlmim of New-Hampton ; Joseph B. 
Walker of Concord; Alfred Holt of Durham; John Preston of Kew- 
Ipawtch, and John $. Walker of Clar«month 



IiARGB HooB. — ^Thomas Hood, living about four miles 
east of Crosswicks, killed Feb. 6th, 84 hogs^average 
weight 660 lbs. The largest weighed 720 lbs. Isaac 
Harrison kiUed 21 — averaged 514 lbs. The largest weigh- 
ing 667 lbs. William Taylor killed 37 — averaged 475 — 
largest weighing 578 lbs. They were fatted principally 
upon ground com scalded. G. R, Duer. 

Burlington Co.^ N. J, 

Large Shkep. — ^I send you the weight of a lot of sheep 
bred and fed by me. There were 30, viz., 12 ewes that 1 
selected from my flock that I did not care to breed from, 
and 18 two-year old wethers. They had not been extra 
fed ; they had a little oats and com once a day 'part of last 
winter, and until grass. I gave them no grain afterwards 
until the grass began to fail, which was about the middle 
of November. I then gave them grain again until they 
went to market, which was the 19th Dec, 1869. I weigh- 
ed a few of them at home. The heaviest weather weigh- 
ed 257 pounds — the heaviest ewe 245 pounds. They were 
driven to the village, and the average weight of the whole 
of them there was 206 pounds. They were a cross of the 
Leicester and Cotswold. Hogh Extok. 

Union Farm^ N". J. 

Straw as Manure. — ^Wheat straw, estimated by the 
value of ltd constituents, is worth for the purpose of feed- 
ing, from 80s. to 86s. (|6 to |7) per ton. We would 
therefore prefer chopping it up, enriching it with a little 
mucilage of linseed cuke, and feeding our cattle iritli il 
to using it for bedding horses or cattle. 
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RIOHLAND NUliamiBS, Ncwimrfh, N. Y. 

A8 A U L, (successor to the late A. J. Downing 
• k Oow,) has th« plcMOrf of announcing to the patrons of thv 
old esiabU^ment* and the public in general, that his stock of 

Fjritlt aiid OmftiB«nfal Trees, Pi ante, 4(e«9 

for aale for the ensninf spring trade, is ftill and complete, and com- 
prises everything to be obtained in his line of business, vie : 

A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Planu Peach, Apricot, Necta- 
rine and Ouince trees, 1 to 3 years from the btid, of superior quality 
and growth. 6rapevue8, native and foreign, eml>raclng all the new 
and rare varietlea. Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Blackber^ 
ries and Strawberries, of all the new and old proved varieties. Rha- 
barb and AsparacoB roots do. 



KVERORICENS.— A large stock of Norway Spruce of all sises. Bal- 
■nm Pfa-. R(m>pean Silver Fir, Austrian, Scotch and White Pineti 
Hemlock and American Spruce, Arbor Vitse, Junipers, (in varieties.; 
and a great variety of new and rare Conifers from 1 to 5 feet high, 

DJi(;IDUOUS TKIIIES of extra slse, for street planting, and giving 
immedliite trffectto Parks. Lawns, Cemeteries. Ac. Ac, such as Ma- 
ples, 6 varieties: Rims, 10 varieties; Ash, 8 varieties: Oaks, 6 varie- 
ties; Catalpas, Horse Ohestouts, Ailanthus, Larch, Tulip Onae,) Abele, 
Negundo. Mountain Ash, Deciduous Cypress, Weeping Willowsi Lin- 
dens. Ac, Ac. 

FLOWKHING 8HRUB&— Over 60 choice species and varieties. 

ROSES.— A large collection of Hybrid Perpetual, hardy Garden and 
iliMMi, China and Tea, Ac 

HKDOB PLANTS.-l(n.000 Osage Orang* plants of extra irovtb, 1 
to 9 years old. 

The above stock is all of the best qoallty and growth, and iriU be 
sold on the most reasonable terms. 

A new Catalogue will be ready about the middle of March, and will 
be sent to all applicants enclosing a P. 0. Stamp to prepay the same. 

A. SAULTuighland Nurseries, 

Mar 1-mSt j Mar lB-weow4t Newburgh, N. T. 
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•* WONDERFUL r 

HE "TELEGRAPH CHURN," 

which makes the best Butter in the worid in Two Mmimcs, and 

which was pronounced the best on exhibition at the Winter Meeting 
of the N. Y. State Ag. Society on the 9th of this month. Price •?, and 
large enough for e^t oowg. A boy 10 years old can work It. For 
•ale by W. W. KGGLR8T0N, 
Mar l-w4tmlt Albany, N. Y, 

Extract fkrom tha Catalogue of Messrs. E, G. Henderson A Son, the 
Qaeen^ Nurverymen, London, ISM. 

THE L A WTO N BLACKBERRY.— 
"Numerous testimonials of public bodies and professional grow- 
ers, have been produced in favor of its beinga dietlact and good habtU 
ed plant, without a aingle defect in Its growth or bearing— the fhiit of 
delicious flavor, admirably adapted either for a dessert fruit, market 
produce, or for family consumption In home-made wine. The ftnit is 
produced in large tomrinal raatmes; the individual aagregate berries 
ere large, like to small conglomerated miniature clusters of black 
grapes, and with seeds proportionately small to each berry.** 

Tbos in all parts of the world is this Ihkit becoming favorably known 
and A volume of testimonials could be given equally favorable. The 
aiiginal variety may be had of the undersigned, in small and Ia»e 
packages. Feb. »-wAmlt. WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STOHE. 

00 Ooortland Street, New- York City. 

Farmers and Defers will find it to their ^rantage to give us a call 
tefore purchasing their 

1MPL.EMENTS OR FERTILIZERS. 

Our motto has ever been and sliU Is to ftinilah the BEST ARTICLES 
at the LOWEST PRICES. 
Our IMPLEMENTS are of the most Improred patterns. Onr 



Are selected from RELIABLE GROWERS. 
Oar stock of FBRTILIZBRS comprises the following: 
No. 1 Pemvtaoi Gnaao, warranted pure. 
'* Hoyt's" SupcrpliMphale ^ Lline, the best in the market. 
Poudrette, manuflaetured by the Lodl Manvfactoring Compatty. 
Blood and Wool Manure, $95 per ton. 
Done Sawing*, TnrnlBcs and Ground Bone. 
Land Plaster, die. 

We will ftimish DRALaaa with any of the above Fertilisers In onan* 
Uties to suit at the lowest rates. GRIFFING, BROTUBRS A CO., 
Feb. 9— wAmtf. l^roprietors. 

TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS — 
The subscribers offer for sale (10,000 barrels of POUDRETl'K. 
made by the Lodl Manufacturing Company, In lots to suit purchasers. 
Thb article b in the twentieth year of Its introduction into this coun- 
try, and has outlived fertiUaers of every other description, for the fol- 
lowing reasons:- 



1st. It is made from the night soli of the City of New- York, by tiie 
L. M. C, who have a capltaiof over #100,000 Invested in the buamess, 
which Is at risk should they make a bad article. 

2(1. For com and vegetables it Is the cheapest, neatest and handiest 
manare In the world, it can be placed in direct contact with the seed ; 
forces and ripens vegetation two weeks eariler, prevents the cut worm, 
doubles the crop, and Is without disagreeable odor. Three dollan 
worth or two barrels is all sufficient to manure an acre of com in tlie 
bilL 

Pricb.~1 bbl. tS-S bbls. 0S.50-^ bbls. OS. and over 6 bUa. 01.«« per 
rel, delivered free of cartage to yeael or raUroad In New-York 



banrc 

Qtr. 



A pamphlet containing every Information, and certificates than 
laiiaers all over the United Statea who have ttsed ntrom two to seven- 
teen years, will be sent free to any one Hpplylnf for the same, 

^ ^ GRIFFING BROTHERS A C6.. 

f^V 16-wlSkin3i fO Courtlandt Street, New-Yoit. 



QUEEITfl SRSIMMEN. 

PETER LAWSON & SO^t- 
Bdliil»wr«k, 1 George •▼. Bridce. 

LosrooM, f! at. George St.. WesCminater, SL W. 
On account of the numerous applications which have been made to 
Psraa Lawsom A Son, to send their List of Seeds and Nursery Prodnce 
to tlie United States and Canada, they beg leave to inform the Trade 
in America, that they are prepared to fUmtsh them with 

Price Joists* 

and to aasore them that any orders they may be brored with wfll re- 
ceive their best attention. 

All Orders must be accompanied by Cisn, saUsfoctorr reference In 
Endand, or may be forwarded ttiroogh CRAIG A NICOLL, 

Feb. »-wlt-Mar. l-^wlmSt. No. Bowling Green, K. Y. 
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EW HARDY GRAPEa 



We are prepared to ftimish one yeiu- old vines, (true to name.) of 
most of the NEW GRAPK& Also New RocheUe or Lawton Bla<±- 
berry— Wilson*s Albany, Hooker and Chilian Strawbernr Plantsi Ott- 
alognes sent free to applleanta UOAG A CRAINE. 

Feb. 8-wltAMar. l-wlL Lockport, N. Y. 

NO T I C E.— The Copartnerehip heretofore esiat- 
ing under the firm of A. SAUL A 00., havlnw exphred by Hi 
own limitation, the undersigned wHl continue the Mrinesa on hit 
own account firom this date. A. SAUL 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, April Ist, IOSOl Har 1— wAalt 

Now Rbadv— Sinide Oopies seni by malL post-paid, for TyeMr-fii] 
Cents—On B JOodCMg Gopiw, post-paid, for Two DoUan, Mmfi$ 
Wanted. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTEJl 
or Rural AIIMni for 186«. f 

The Blxtti Number of this woric is now icady, and m— siila f aa tai ^ 
of no less attractiveness and value than Its predeceasors. The 
following abstract of its contents, together wHh the liset tha t t|»f 
are Illustbatrd by no less than Onr Hukdrrd amd Savsart-HMR 
ENoaAvijiGs, will afford better evidence of this ttun anythinr tfaa 
PtabUehers can say. I 



i 
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I. 0RNAME!)TAL PLANTING-Tbbtt^iz SaosATBMW. 
1. Reoiilsltes for a Home. 
Various Modes of Grouping, 
Plans of Garden and Ornamental Grounds. 
Various Details-Lawns—Walks— Rustic Objeola 
Trees— Hints in Saving Expense 

IL COUNTRY DWELLINGS-TwnTT-FiVB SaGaAWW. 
1. General Gonslderationa _. 

1 Working-Men's CoUages— Three Original 1>e«igns by Gmnas 1K 

Ravo. 
8. Fann Houses— Five Original Deigns with Gronnd Flazis, ftc, bf 

the same Author. 
*•* This is a Chapter whidi will prove serviceable especlettrtottieai 
wbe wish suggestions as to neat and inexpensive structures lor practi- 
cal purposes, which, with some taste and considerable extent of 
accommodations, combine great convenience of interior axrangem^ik 
in. HEDGES— TRntTKXN ExgravinoSw i; 

Different Plaate for Fencing Purposes. "^ ' 

Training and Pruning for first Four Years. 

FENCES AND FENCE MAKlNG-FlFTBUi ^oaAnBtt 
Poet Fencea Modes of Construction and SetUng 
Hurdles and Cheap Feneea 

V. FARM GATES— FimnR FMoaATHiOB. 
1. DIMcolties to Contend with. 
Hanging the Gate. 
Constructina and Hinging it. 

BARNS AND STABLES— Twarrr^Frra EsiOJUTlMg. 

A Horse Bam built of Brick. 

A Bam for a Small Farm. 

Plan of Stables for Horses and Cattle. 

Stalls for Horses— Four difff rent forma 

Stalls for Cattle— Means of Tying: 

Cattle and Sheep Racka 

IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGR-Twkhtt-Omk BMaaaTOHM. 

Improvements In Plows and Harrowa 

newing and SubaoUing. a 

Ditching Plowa 

Implements for Surface Tillage. 
YIIL OTHER NEW IMPLEMBRTI^-Six BMoaATOHB. 
LGIaddlng's Ray Fork 
1 WlUard's Root Slicer. 

Joice's Star Mill. 

HIckok's sulk Cutter. 

Allen's PoUto Digger. 

Labor by Horse Power. 

FRUITS AND FRUIT OULTURS-Savw 

Plant Apple Orchardsi. 

Transplanting Small Treea 

Apples for Market. 

Select Fi-ults for Virginia, New-England, Wisconslik— FiJlvet Id 

the West. 
Ripening Pears— Sorts for Market— Hardy varietlea 
Select List of the Newer Pears— Dwarfs. 
Plums— The Blackberry— Strawberries— Grgpea--IaeMta en the 

8. Sending Grafts by Mall— Root Oraltlng. . , 

X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIE& i 

XI. RURAL MISCELLANY— TwRLTB ENoaAVixas. 
General Economy— Razor Strops— MirkSng B 

Fuel— Painting Tools— Cracks In Stoves, Ac 
Dairy Economy— Winter Batter-Damp Stables— Wlnterlag 

StaWlnr-Fodder, Ac. 
Rules for Bndiiess, with Numerous Hinta 
Grafting Knivea 

Transnlanting in Antac(kn and ^priag. 
Early Mtrlons and Squashea . 

Wool Table. ^ 

Cleaning Seed Wlieat 
To Make Farming Profitable. 
Packina Trees for TranHport.itIoB. ^ •■ sr 
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STEEL PLOW S.--We tre manufccturmg 
for the BprioH trttle l»»nimlie« o#o«» Mohtlirk Valley Clipper 
rlon with Bt«el mold-board and laod-ride. with steel or cast point, as 
pesired, and would refer yoa to the foUowIng persona, who have them 
muse: 

John Johnston, Oener*, N. T, 

J. InpTMll, Illon, N. Y. 

Wm. Sununer, Pomaria, S. €. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons. N. Y. 

CoL A. J. Hummer, Long Swaxnp, Florida. 

A. J. Bownuui. Utlca, «. Y. 

A. Bradley, Mankato. Uhiesota. 

F. MAckle, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturkurSayre's 1*atent Hmve Hoe and Poteto 
Covering Machine, Sayre's Patent CulUvator Teeth In quantities for 
Uw trade ; and all kinds of steel and swage work in the agriculturftl 
line. Bend for a circular. 8A VR« A RKMINOTON. 

Jan. ag-wtf Mar. 1-mtf. Union Agricultural Works. Utica, N. Y. 

ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
OORNER Clistok Avucdb ahd KnoxrSTsntT, Albavt. N. Y. 

The Atbscribers, being the «ost extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILK In the United States, have on hand. In large or smNll ouan. 
tttUai for Land Dmining, ROUND, SOLK and H0R8E-SH0B TILK, 
wranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
•ver one fooiiB lenxth. Chrden soUctted. Price List sent on appllca- 
tioa C. A W. McCAHHONT 
Jaivl-wti; Albany. N. Y. 

GREAT C U R I O 8 1 T Y.-^ParticularB sent 
free. Agents wanted. SHAW A CLARK, 

Dec ^wl3tiii6t Blddefbrd, Me. 

LAWTQN BLACKBBRR Y.— To 
obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, address 

WM. LAWTON. New Rocbelle. nTy. 
tiF" CIrccdars, with ample direotiona, wlU be forwarded to all aopU- 
cants, free. Aug. l-~ml5t. 

HUDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, tt.M per 100; #90 per lOOa 
Lawton and Newman's Thomless Blackbernr Plants, H per IOOl 

DAVID KETCHAM. 
Oct l-4ntt MUtoa, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

■ ■■■.!, ■ a^ ■■■■■ ■ I P ..p ■■■^■. IP ■■ 

PEAR SCIONS FOR SALE— Consisting chiefly 
of Bartlett. Vlrgalieu, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beautv, Sheldon, 
SeckeU- Washington. Winter Nells, Autumn Paradise, Madeleine, Ty- 
son, Urbanlste, Onondaca. BUboa, and other valuable and nopular 
aart^^at $1.U0 for a hundred or anv less nimiber— 93.00 per SOO— 96.00 
per 1000, or $40 per 10,000. Bartteii, and special or rare selections, 00 
per cent, higher. Each scion will usually nuke two or tliree grafts, 
no cluurae for packing. J. J. THOMAS, Union Springs, 

Jan. a(— weow3tmlt. Cayuga Go., N. Y. 

JOHN KOLBER'S Second Importation of 
HUIVOARIAN 6RAPB 6L1P6, 

Will be received per steamer In March next, eonrfstlng of 30.000 haMy 
shoots, taib'raclng a selection of TWENTY-ONE of the ohoictat va- 
rieties of 

TABLE AND WINE ORAPEa 

Suitable for Out-door Cultinwta every section of the United Slatesb 
The Slips will be long; thrifty, thicklv budded, all HiaDV. Some 

exoel on mountain slopes of moderate elevation ; others on plains. 
To secure tiielr proqnpt delivery, ORbRM should be sent in early, 

that the Pr&ptMofmtif M cnoMsa to forward them In good condition 

on their arrival . . . « . , , ^ ... 

Sold In lots to suit pnrehasera. A bundle containing ten varieties, 
each carefully marked, will be fbrwarded to order for One Dollar by 
Express, payable on delivery. One Hundred Slips for Five Dollars. 
A liber^ discount to Agents, Vine-growers and Nurserymen. Send 
for Descriptive Catalogues. JOHN KOLBBR, _ ^ , 

Feb l-^nifc fi03 Broadway, New-York. 

T^EW AND VALUABLE SQUASHES. 

SEEDS OF THE 

Honolulu. » cents per packet 

Golden Orecn Japan, K ", 

WhlteLeghom 85 •* ** 

Mamrmoth Cuba, 35 •• 

MaramothChni 85 • 

Imperial Lima Harrow, 85 * . 

Sandwich Island 85 ** ^ 

Hubbard, . . . .•i.M per lb.— 80 eta per ox. 
l™.8«y«.T«r Pumpldn........^..^j.^» ^^j, ^ ^ 

>• feh. a>~w4t 15 John street. New- York. 

O M A L L F R U I T S, ETC. 

' 100I.00O Witaoii** Altafty Btrawbenr PhoUa-il per 10l^-#4 per SOO, or 
#7per 1000. 

Red Antwerp. Fastolff, KMvlU'aOIanft and AUen Raspberries, at 
tl per doten— 05 per hundred, or $40 per ttiousand—or the sett« onk 
nosioi or rach or trb nvg viaimgB, wil) be carefoUy packed and 
iui W a rded on reoetpt of 04 t)y mail* 

"Dorchester Seedllnc " Blackberries by (he dosen or thousand. 
;3ftlso hSMoM year old laabelkk Qnoe Roots, from Uven. well rooted 
plants, 050 per thousand. J NO. & (K>OLD. _ 

Feb. 10— w3t. . ■ . Itfacedoo. Wayne Co., N. Y . 

/CATAWBA AND IS^ABBLLA GRAPE ROOTS. 

100,000 One Year Old selected Grape Roots, strong growth. 

PaiCM-CatawbaA. 030 per 1.000. Isabellas. #30 per l.OQOl Also 150 
Tarietles of best Native and Fofeign Orapea. 
FraU and OmamoBtai t'MS, Bhraba, Ac, on the heat term;L 

fc- . .' ' JTp. MJWilAM, Agenl. 61 McDonough St. , 
Sm IMUIU 8aa4(N|dcy. OIO*. 



AMERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 
— Belftg a 2d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany : mi 
enumeration and d«0cr!ptlon of usefol plants and weetls, wliU*h men 
the notice or require the attention of American agricultarietn^ Ay 
Wm. Darilngton, M. D. Every Fanner or Farmer's Son who wliAiea 
to know the names and character af the planta growing, on hjs (arm, 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Cent, and 
Cultiva tor. L. TUCKER A SON. 

— ^ — ■ ■ I I ■ I I I ■ I IM 

A Book for Every Farm-llouse.' 

COUNTRY L I F E— A Handbook of Agri- 
culture. Horticulture, and Landscape Oardening. By K. M. 
Copeland. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, common edition. Oi— Fine, 
03. For sale by L. TUCKKR A SON, Co. Gent, office, Albany. 
One VoL 12 mo.~Pr ioe 01.60. 

BEMENTS AMERICAN PouLTSitEB^s Companion, 
price 01.25— Browne's American Poultry- Yard, price 01— Miner's 
Domestic Poultry-Book, price 76 centa For sale at the office of this 
paper. 

OWNING^S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 

, , Just Published, and for Sale at this Office-sent by toall, posi 
paid, at 01.75. 

Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages and nearly NINE HUNDRED 
/ / ENQRAYINGS ! 

"RURAL AFFAIRS."— Under this fiimple and 

S\ comprehensive title, the Publishers of the Annual kkoistxb 
hare Just completed a new edition of that work from the bMlnnlag, 
—embracing the Numbers ftxun 1855 to 1000 Inclusive, In Two Volumes, 
mtislln, fun gilt, fine paper, and wide margins, sold dther separately 
or together, at One Dollar «ach, and fumlahing a 

Oomplete Encyolopttdia in ]|i]iiaiim# 

For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic AnlmaI>-for 
every Place which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree— for every Pur- 
chaser or Builder In the Country, and for every Household tai the OHyi 
delightiug In representations or looking forward with hopes of Ruial 
Life, embracing under the head of 

I. Country Dwelllnns, 

FOKTT'TWO Distoirs for Cottages. Farm Houses, and VIllaB. with Plans 
in many Instances of several floors, and Including under this L«ad 
alone. One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravings. 

II. loiprovlnc, Plantinc, and Laylnv out Groanda. 

Several Chapters will be found on these and kindred Suhi^cte, wHk 
many full and practical details. Illustrated with no less than Ninety- 
one Jtegravinga. 

III. Pmlt Cnlture. 

On this Subject we have not only Directions for Cultivation, but also 
coneiie and reliable Descriptions of Uie most Yalunble {^orts, with 
Lists for dlflerent parts of the Country, and One B undred Ubd Ninety- 
seven Bpgravinga. 

IV. Farms find Farm BatldlotSi 

Under ftila Department we have Mr. Toomas* admirable Prise Kamy 
on Farm Management, Sugcestlons on LayingOut Farms, with Phmx 
Mpa De^lKRS for Farm Structures, including Bams, Pineries, IHMtHry 
RouMi, Smoke Houses, dsterns. Carriage Houses. Stables, Oranair 
rtes. Sheep Houses, Wagon Housesf ^c, Ac, and Nhicty Engravings. 

V. Farm ImpTementa. 

Here Dsseriptlons mora or leas AdU with accompanying Remarks, are 
giv^ of a wide varietur of Implemenf»-esp«ciaily tliaae that gre 
new and valuable. Eighty-elglit Kogravlngs. 

TI. Domestic Animals. 

The dUrierent Breads are Illustrated, and various Recipes and Direo- 
tloiia given for the Treatment of thoir Diseases. Poultry Manage- 
ment u here included. Forty Engravings. 

Vil. Scliool H«uara. 

A Chapter on this Suhiect Includes Four Designs and Eight EngravIngaL 
Vlir. BiiOer and Cheese Making. 

A Chapter upon the Dairy and its Processes, will be found most vahg* 
able and hiterestlng. Thirteen Engravlnga. 

IX. ilttcfaen and Flower Garden. 

Articles on the Management of these porttoos of the Homestead 
Grounds are Illustrated with Twenty-seren Engravings. 

X. Rock Work somI RaaClo Scniel«roa. 

CotMenratofies, Vtneriea, and Rustic Omaaaants of Wood and Iran, 
both foe Ottt-doon and Indoors, with Ittzty-one EngravlngSb 

XI. The Apiary. 

A Chapter is contribstcd under this head, by tlie Author of the " JUji* 
teries of Bee-Keeping,"— with Eleven Engravings. 

XII. Under Dralnlnir. 

Probably the most concise and Complete Practical Essay ever pub- 
Uahed on this subject Twenty -eight Engravings. 

XIII. Hedcee. 

With Thirteen Bngnvlng& 
XIV. Farm Gatea and Fencea. 

With Thhrty Engravkga. 
So brief a summary is only calculated to give an Imperfect dea of 
the general scope of the work. Over 800 Illustrations are above 

referred to, and there are many more In connection with various 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List 
of the IMncipal Nurseries in this Country and £urope, is given In the 
Seeond Volume. 

The Volumes are sold separately, and orders for either should specify 
particularly whetlier the one wanted is the First or Second. 

0r-FAVOftABLS TERMS TO AOENTS.-JEI 

LUTHER TUCKER k SON. 
Jan. 1, IMft, Albany, N. Y. 

PURE DEVON 8.-1 have Five HEIFERS 
and six voung BULTiS of the best stock, good pedigree, and 
mostly prise anlmiUs, for sale— th« former at a fair price, and the lal- 
ter for what I can gel JOHN T. ANDREW, 

FebwlS-^2t West Comwdl, Cofl^i^. 
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THB FARM. 



Editorial Notes Abroad— More ab^ni Suffolk Farming. 7S 

Great Hay Crop— Piiaturliig Meadows, 75 






King Philip Com, by E. Willis, to 

Culture of Growing Wheat. 76 

Underdraimng with the Mole Plow, 70 

Field Culture of the Onion, by K. J. Tatlok, 77 

Os:!!;^ Orange for Hedges, by C. G. Tatlob, 78 

VHnn Improvement— j^lse or Fields, Ac, 80 

Ljirge vn. Small Farms, by N. Reid 81 

The Influence of Kxample, 82 

Cultu w of Indian Com 83 

AnnuHl Meeting N. Y. State Ag. Society 84 

Premiums Awarded at Winter Meeting, 85 

Cost of Draining— Thomas' Drain Plow, by W. 0. S., 86 

Large or Peavine Clover, 87 

fiihares' Harrow W 

Why Fnnning Doen not Fay Better, 90 

Tilings in Iowa, by Subi. Fostkh, 92 

Construction of Farm Cisterns, 92 

Tea Spring Wheat 92 

The Yale Lectures, by L. H. T., 96 

Culture of Tobacco in Onondaga County, by V. W. S., 94 

Large Yield of Carrois, '. 95 

Inquiries and A nswers, 9fi 

Notes for the Month, 99 

THB OHA2IBR AND BRBBDBR. 

Plan of Sheep RaclL by J. IL H. 

String PI» for Uiilang Pork, 

lall we iiuy the Cattle we Feed, by A M akyland Farmkr, 86 

Treatment of Hiugbone, by I<. T. M., 87 

The Uof Cholera, by J. T. Wardbr, 91 

On FeeJing Cattle and Sheep, by Jonx Johkotosi, 95 

I'seof gpHrred Floor Stables, by M. 8. K., 9>3 

Experiment in Soiling Cattle, by J. L. R. 98 

HORTICULTURAL DBPARTMBNT. 

Strawberries, Mulberries, and GrapeTlnes, 76 

How to Save Girdled Apple Trees, 79 

Suckers In Apple Orchards, 83 

Grape (iirowers' Association of ConneoUcnk, 88 

Sleight's Plant Case, by H. C. SLsraiiT, 89 

Wilson's Seedling Strawberry, by Wm. Nbwcomb, 04 

RURAL ARCHITBCTURB. 

Hoosein New American Style, 88 

Plan of a Cheap House, 89 

THB POULTRY YARD. 

Homoeopathic Treatment of Fowls, by W. & C 91 

Lime for Fowls, by C. N. Dbmbbt, 91 

Cost and Plroflt of Poultry, 94 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Green Cora Pudding and Succotash 76 

How to Winter Cabbage, by A. S. Mosa, 79 

Recipe for Crullers, by L. 8. G. 88 

Huw to Mnke Hani Soap, by Mrs. E. CoPB, 87 

Durable Whitewash Wanted, 93 

How to Make the Best Cream, by H. U 98 

THB BEB.RBEPER*S DEPARTMENT. 

Driving Dees— Rce-Uives. Ae., by E. A. Kivo, 77 

Shipment of Bees to California, 79 

THB DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Butter ttnm Six Cows, by J. L. R. 98 

Barley Meal and Shorts for Cows. byj. L.R., 94 

ILLUerrRATIONS. 



ByflTolkPloWj. 73 

Tile for Itoonng, 74 

Ghxlled Fruit ihreem. 79 

BheepKaek, 81 



Plan of House 88 

A Cheap House, 89 

Sleight's llant Case 89 

Farm Cistern, 92 
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Oiardetty Field and Floiver S*«dB9 

9nA and genuine, at wholesale and retail, for sale by 

WILLI ABf THOKBUkN, 493 Broadway, 
JMarch l-w4mlt. Albany, N. T. 

NEW^ERSEY LONG ORANGE CARROT^ 
very superior article, for sale at $1 per pound by 

WILLIAM THORBURH. 493 Bro.ndway, 
_March l::w4ml t ^AJbau>%^ ^. Y._ 

POTATO OATS AND SEED POTATOES.— 
This superior variety of OATS ripens early, yields largely and 
weighs from 3S to 44 lbs. per busliel. Seed of niy own raiKing. one dol- 
lar pvr bUBhel. Also PRINCK ALBKRT. JACKSON WHITR JER- 
8KY BLUE. DAVIS' SEEDLING and PKACH BLOW POTATO^, for 
sale at one dollar per bushel, and no charge for package. Bags for 
Oats 85 cents each, Delivered on ears at Baiavla. A liberal discount 
on onlers of 10 bushels or more. P. P. BRA DISH. 
Feb. »-wat Batavla. N. T. 

GENUINE H UBBARD SQUASH SEED— 
ftwm tlie original introducer, (J. J. H. Gregory.) at 20 cents per 
package, or by mail 99 cents. 92 ner pound. For sale at the Albany 

fi^.^ « WILLIAM THORBURN, 492 Broadway. 

Albany. N. Y. 



Seed Store. 
March 1— w4ralt. 



Jj^XTRA EARLY DANIEL O'ROURKE PEAS, 
w ^J^^^^r*^^ 1^^ I*«*^ (^ wMeh the particular attention of 
Market Tlardeners is called.) for carllness. productiveness and length 
•r pod. cannot be surpassed. Price 98 per bushel— S5 cents per quart. 
For sale by WILLIAM THORBURN. 499 Broadway. 

Uarcb l-w4mll Albany, N. T. 



F 



LOWER • SEEDS ! — FLOWER SEEDS I !— 



A very choice selection of the leading varieties, neatly pnt up hx 

Packages of 25 varietl es for f 1 . 09 

•^ SO varieties for 1.00 

100 varieties for ..; 4^00 

Will be forwarded by mall free of poistage. 

WM. THORBURN. 
Mar 1— w4tmn 493 Broadway, Albany, X. T. 

W. T. A E. SMITH. Geneva Nursery, Geneva. N. T., offer for Sate a 
large quantity of the following 

rpRBESAND PLANTa 

Standard and Dwarf PEARS. Standard and Dwarf CHSRRT, xmA 
PEACH TRKE8, and flnecrowth GRAPEVINES of the new aorta, sack 
as Delaware. Rebecca, Diana, Concord, Hartford Proliftc and oklar 
sorts of Isabella. Cataa-ba and Clinton. A large stock of the Opoito 
Grapevines, the best for making wine. Lawton Blackberry Plants. Wlh 
.«>n's Albany Strawberry Plants, (true,) and other valuuliie sortR at re- 
duced prices. Norway Spruce, from 6 to 33i feet ; Slahouia AquUbli*; 
Roses of Hybrid Perpetual or Ever^bloonnng— 160 varieties at reduced 
prices. A general assortment of Fruit and Umameutal Trees always 
on band. 

Pear Seedlings Just Imported. In good order, now pruned and ready 
for phinting; at $12 per lOOOi Also, Apple, Plum and Cherry SeedBiMpw 
one year old. 

HBDGE PLANTS OF HONBT |.0GU8T.-Tbls is undoubtedly tlie 
best Hedge Plant In cultivation. For a farm hedge, or as a pro%ec0(tt 
for orchards, it Is unsurpassed, being perfectly hardy, makes n rapid 
growth, and when kept aheared, forms a handsome, strong and ana^ 
ble hedge fence. Price only i6 par 1000. Plant i Inches apwt-«U 
grow on all soils. Feb. S3— wftmll 

HUFAS OR EARTH ALMONDS^ 

at 10 oeots per ounce ; by mail, 19 cents. For sale by 

WM. TH0RD17RN. 
Mar 1— w4tmlt 499 Broadway. Albany. 9. T. 

rpHOROUGH-BRED NORTH DEVONS AT 



The subscriber Intends holding his Seeond PubKcSale of DKV<Hf 
CATTLE early in the coming June, wben he will offer between tOosid 
80 head of his own breedinr>-all Herd Book animals, and of aoptrior 
excellence. As at his previoiui sale, each lot will he started at a very 
low up-set price, and sold, withoat reserve, to the highest bidder ever 
that amount. 

Catalogues will be ready about the middle of AprlL with v < 4Bgit ei 
and fnllparticulara. ^ C. & WAINWHIOUT. 

Feb. S— wOtmSt The Meadows, RhinebedC, N. T. 

H I T E TOP O N I o' N S E~T a— 

A large quantity. The finest ever offered, to whkh tbe atten- 
tion of Market Gardeners Is particularly called. Price only ^ f«r 
bushel, (dirt cheap,)— sacks 2u cent»>-4eliverefi nt A Iba njr. For sale by 

WM. THORBURN. 
Mar 1— w4tmlt 493 Broadway, Albany. N. T. 

SHORT-HORNS AND 8UFF0LKS— For"^ 
several young Short-IIoms, bulls and heifers, bred fro-nexceOrnt 
milking stock, (see Herd Book.) Also Suffolk swine of all agva, brtd 
from .Messrs. Stickney's stock. Address W. H. HARIi^iVN. 

Feb. 2a— w9tiu2t. Morley, St Lawrence Co.. N. Y. 

TR ANT'S EVERGREEN PEA 
can be planted as early as the grmmd will admit of coltivatK»a. 
and also very l.ate. so that a family am bare a jitipply all flic scnsrm. 
Tlicy are productive, cook easy, and have been prnnounc«tl uneqnal- 
ed for their delicious flavor, by all who have trifd tlKin. Very likl^b' 
recommended. Price #1 per quart. For sale* by 

^ at. TnORBCKN, 
Mar l-w4tmn 491 Itroadvay, All>»n>. N. T. 

BAKER APPLE GRAFTS by mail, post-paid, 
50 cents per dosen In oiled silk. F. A. ROCH 1\ Ki X. 

Feb. 23-wAmlt. Ridgcedd. CV 

EAVINE CLOVE R.— (See Country 

Gentleman for Jan. 6, I860, page 17.) The guiulne article ji;st re- 
ceived. At V2}4 ccntspvr pound. For sale by 

WILLIAM THOUBUUN, 492 Broadway. 
March I— w4mlt Albnny, N. T. 

g "tTl O W E R S~E ED s g 

M J •■^ BY MAIL. O 

^ M Our own selection of H 

_, ^ SSvarietiesfor $1.00 m .^ 

P4 a 60 varieties for 9.W R !■ 

H " 100 varieties for 4.00 ► 

^ ^* Persons ordering either of the above assort- 8 ^ 

O f) ments, may rely upon a beautlfUl collection. • m 

li^ J. M. THORBUBN * CO., B 

9n Feb. S8-w4t 13 JohnVreet. New-Yoric. S 

"DEAUTIFUL FRENCH HYBRID 

We have Just received fifty named varieties of the above qiedec 
* Price rrom 15 Cents to Sl.ftO ewL^, 

fST' Also all other varieties of (iladiolus, Jacobean Lillea, Tubers- 
sea, Tiger Flowers, Ac, Ac, Aci for which see our Flower Seed C»i»' 
lo(ue. J. M. THORBUItN A C^, 

Feb. a»-iril U John stresl» ]fe«- 
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■ line, turning 
ell iwiy from 
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No. IX1X~A Da y In th e Cooaty of Ebmx. 

VliU a Mr. 
ofDnlnInf 

Ride Into Iht PlA •! Auilltl Ijiil-Fi 

ThLTfi is k line of Ibe " Euleni Coundei " railway that 
luerccs tlie heu< of Emm— curying one Ihrougli Clielma- 
ford, tbe county Wwb, »nd Coicbeater, s place three limefl 
a» Ui^e, (f.moiiB. to judge from the guide books, equally 
for ils ruioa and ita. oystore,) away 'uto Suffulli, wliere we 
baiejuic been wai»dering and noting, and bo on into Bandy, 
four-eouifie Norfolk. But tbere 
norlbwardly from tliis, juat aaur 
Bidhopsgate, and ooquetting in b 

of Mlddlaei, Essex and Hertfordabire, ae no reasonable 
raUway witb due r«g»rd for the traveler's gec^raplii^l iin- 
pruaiana would probably do— undoubtedly enoouraged in 
■ thia course, howe»CT, by the river Lea, in tbe valley of 
wUch, and bridging it every now and then «a we proceed, 
our roul« will run for Dear a ecore of miles— paaaiiig, too. 
aa it would be most negligent in any tourist not to add, 
aomewbere to tbe right of Ecimoalon, and, later, through 
thejunttionofabranoh to Ware." Ground over whicli, it 
U true, tlie»e letters have before earned ui hurriedly; 
liaving then in view tbe ros<s of Sawbridge worth, and, upon 
tbe day following, the festival wiihin tlie borders of Ciuq- 
bridgeibire among the South Downs of Bahrnham. 

AJter which, aa at that time specified, it waa a pleasant 
evening drive back into ^e corner of Eaaei, to e^joj the 
kindly proffered attentions of John ClaVDOK, Esq., «ho 
jtultivalea two farms, embracing about 1,800 acres, in the 
vidnlty of Saffron- Walden. 1 had met Mr. C. aa a judge 
at tbe SuSulk Shaw, and his active ! 
of duly was not inconsiilent, I 



a perceived, w 
energetic and thorough management of an agri< 



ultural 



namUvtelJOBlcC 



eMaUiahment so eil^nuve, tngetfaer with the faidulgenee 
practically of a natural tasM for well'bced and highly im- 
proved Block. 

The neat morning we looked fiiat among tbe Short 
Horns, finding several that would have graced any show 
yard — particularly, I remember, " Duke Humphrey," as a 
rluh red fifteen months-old bull is called— the only one in 
England, beaide Webb's "Eari Derby," Bircd by "2d Grand 
Duke " before his trana-atlantic emigration— also a heifer, 
who was half fflsler to that distin^ished personage, and a 
number of charming Calves, the progeny of Mr. Webb's 
" Earl Harfwick," and apparently juatifjing all tbe com- 
plimentB I paid their parent when writing immodialelj 
after having mentally daguerreotyped his mcrila. 

Ur. Claydon's land is partially a stiff clay soil, but it 

varies widely, and embraces some that ia quite gravelly. 

There were nearly 3i>0 acres under wheat; about 620 in 

bailey and oats, chiefly the former; 300 in routs, mostly 

in Swede tuniipB, as mangolds vppeai not to succeed quite 

«o well above a chalky substratum ; 100 in gniss, (praha- 

bly permanent pasture,) and 70 In woodland. Upon the 

clay a ai coarse rotation is advantageously emplo'cd, us 

for example, 1, fallow for lumips or mangolda ; a, barley ; 

3, clover or Bomedmes beana ; 4, wheat ; 0, beans, and 8, 

heat a second lime, followed as above by roots. The 

800 acre farm, aB 1 underalood, belonged to Mr. Claydon 

himself, while the Other was rented. The former bad been 

wholly drained, and llie latter to a considerable extent, at 

offrom£3 I0». to£5peracre. The general depth 

I preferred is S feet, but on soils of a gravelly kind 

be goes to any depth necessary to lap the springs— aonioti in cs 

luoh as 7 feeL Wc slopped to aec tho tile works,! ""* 

iB told lliat the pipe in ordinary use were sold here For 

, (lay $B per 1,000,) and that the workmen who make 

(hem are paid 8«. (say fi) per 1,000 for the kbor involved, 

fuel being furnished. Various patterns of tile for other 

purposes, and of bride, were also manufactured at the tamr 

The rc^lajr weekly wages of labor liere were 9i. and 

beer, that Is la. id. (about 37 cents) per daj', but men ia 
charge of teams reoeire III. per week, and good workmen 
in tbe busy season can earn much more by the job. I 
should not, however, have diverged from the Hubjcct of 
droning, without adding that Mr. Uaydon'a ejperience on 
Atony cfoy leads him to estimate very highly the import- 
ance of having an ur drain, as It ia sometimes called, at 
the head of a field— Ibat i*, a lino of tile couiici-ting the 
upT^ ends of tbe lateral drains, and open, prolubly at 
both its own enda, for Ihe adminion rl the air. Uc thought 
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the circulation thiu promoted through the whole system of 
under^ground channels, of. most efficient assistance in 
very stiff land to the proper exercise of their functions, 
supplying, in some d^;ree, the place of the abundant pores 
in an open and gravelly soil, in admitting greater atmos- 
pheric pressure upon the contents of the drains — thus facili- 
tating their more speedy passage outward — and, perhaps, 
also of service at other times in maintaining air currenti?, 
which it is not imporaible might create a downward draft 
as it were, and increase "by degrees the porousness*of the 
superincumbent soil. However fairly or unfairly I may rep- 
resent from memory the theory by which he explained 
the benefit resulting from such a head drain, this reference 
to the subject should stand mainly upon the merits of the 
experience involved, which, as I have said, was stated to 
be decidedly in its favor. 

Among the stock on the place there are the Short Horns, 
intended as the foundation of a select herd, then in- 
cluding 12 or 14 head — 6 of the cows in calf to three of 
Webb^s best bulls — and all, as intimated above, fonning 
really a choice and promising beginning. Then come some 
of the nicest improved Eisscx pigs I anywhere met with, 
breeding sows to the number of 18 or 20; and last, and 
probably as yet the most important of the three, a flock of 
about 670 breeeding ewes and 600 lambs. Beside, how- 
ever, there are annually fattened about 100 bullocks, and 
80 to 40 head of young stock are generally wintered, while 
from 800 to 1,000 sheep are fed for the butcher according 
to the success of the turnip crop. To keep these animals 
the farm would yield 400 quarters, or thereabouts, (eight 
bushels per quarter) of beans ; 70 to 80 tons of oil-cake 
would be purchased at from £9 per ton to £12 sometimes 
for the best home-made, while the growth of the roots 
would require 60 tons of " blood manure " or superphos- 
phates, applied at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre, at a cost of 
8s. per cwt If the feeding of animals, according to Mr. Clay- 
don^s experience, can be made to pay for the oil-cake and 
the attendence they require, all the turnips, hay, straw, &c., 
will be willingly "thrown in "by the fanner — ^reckoned in 
other words, as so much paid out for the manure they pro- 
duce. It is a rather extraordinary stroke of good luck, as 
I understood4t, if purchases and sales of feeding stock can 
be made to do anything more than this — say, for instance, to 
return to the feeder 2d per bushel for hia turnips. One 
source of fertilizing material, to which we have already 
several times alluded, is largely made use of by Mr. C, 
namely, burnt sods and clay — the ashes being prepared at 
a cost of 6d for 20 bushels, and employed mainly, I think, 
upon root crops. 

The rent paid for land here is about $7.60 per acre with- 
out tithes, or $6.60 where also subject to a tithe of about 
$1.26. 

Few pleasanter and more useful days did I spend tlian 
that at the " Rectory Farm," and I am son-y that my notes 
prove so meagre, and my memory so treacherous as to all 
that might be narrated of what we said and did. More- 
over I had hoped to procure from Mr*. Claydon som6 memo- 
randa as to the cost of the production of the crops he raises, 
of feeding stock, etc, etc., to which end I must here con- 
fess to having propounded perhaps more questions than 
even an American would generally consider it admissible 
to ask. To tell the truth, however, it seemed to me one 
of the most important illusU-ations I could furnish of 
"English Agriculture" — aside from any intrinsic value of 
the facts themselves — ^to show, if possible, how well and 
accurately the best Englisli farmers know jutt what they 



are doing — that is, not only whether this or that particular 
branch of the year's affairs is to return a gain or not, but 
also the general features of the Agriculture of their district, 
and the details of every part of it in which they are them* 
selves intimately concerned. It will be remembered, in 
looking over the approximative statements often given in 
these notes, that I, and not my informants, am responsible 
frequentiy for any lack of precise exactness they exhibit ; 
for inquiries made as thex occur to the mind in a stroll 
through the fields, in driving from farm to farm, or other- 
wise, cannot of course be answered as they would be in the 
library, with the farm-map and books at hand for reference. 
I saw enough of my host in the present case too, to learn 
that an eighteen-himdred acre farm is no child's play to 
manage, even in England, and if perchance he still remem- 
bers my long stiing of interrogatories, I can only express the 
wish that he might find in the above conrnderations as great 
excuse for their having been made, as I can in the pres- 
sure of his engagements for their never having been an- 
swered in detail. 

Particularly I wish I might carry the reader with me on 
our ride that beautiful 8th of July — pausing here to inspect 
a heap of oilcined clay in red clods and powder, or cutting 
across the headland of one field to visit the crops in an- 
other; spying out the insects (if any there were) in the tall, 
stiff beans blackening over for the harvest; following the 
scarifier up and down to examine its operation ; passing by 
the cottager's garden, famous for its berries; stooping under 
the tile sheds and thrusting our sticks into the soft clay 
ready for moulding ; making a flying call upon a nice bit 
of liorse fl(»h, and stirring up a litter or two of chubby 
pigs \ and last, and most of all, of the noble park at Aud- 
ley End, with its grand old beeches, and thci/ broad and 
welcome circumference of shade ; the troop of fallow deer 
that clustered under them, with little fear of treacherous 
dealings from the human forms more familiar to them there 
as kindly admirers than as foes — ^two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred in number, watching us- like coy youngsters 
from a village school, and giving an effect to the sylvan 
scenery about and the verdant turf beneath, which we Ame- 
ricans find far more often in pictures than in reality. How- 
ever much I might fancy, nevertheless^ that my ibrte lay 
in descriptive effort, and however well memory may recall 
a general outline, any landscape to be depicted in present- 
able form, requires more aid than memory alone can give 
the pttinter ; he must have sketched this or that effect of ' 
blended light and shade as they strike him at the moment, if 
he would attain to such a touch of Nature as Nature herself 
alone can give. It has been said, I think, that if there is any 
subject upon which one's manhood is peculiarly sensitive, 
the world over,it is that of equestrian accompIit<hments ; and 
without even pretending to present a modest under-estimate 
of those which I possess, (maiuly acquired, I think, by some 
familiarity with the fine engravings of Suffolks and Clydes- 
dales presented during the past twenty-five years in the 
Farmer's Magazine^) it is no disparagement of them, I 
trust, to add that my head would have been more clear for 
approciative observation if my feet had been in some 
position more familiar to them than the stin*up9. As a 
previous foot-note has contained an allusion to one in- 
stance of not altogether masterly horsemanship embalmed 
in legendary rhyme, it is, however, needlea^^to pursue the 
theme farther at this time. 

The view commanded in some parts of the park is oon- 
sidered an unusually fine one, and the mansion of Lord 
Braybrooke, the proprietor, is an extensive and lordly red- 
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dence as one sees it from the public; road, the walls being 
sunken on either side, so that the prospect from it may 
Include an uninterrupted range of woodland scenery. We 
also drove into Saffron Walden, a place of five or six 
thousand people, and containing an interesting museum 
and a fine church. 

The county of Essex, toward the eaatem part of which we 
had already visited Mr. Mechi^s noted estate, is a district 
of not quite 950,000 acres, long in cultivation, including 
near the Tliames much marshy grass land, and in the vi- 
cinity of towns numerous gardens and farms devoted to 
the production of seed and similar purposes. Well water- 
ed and generally of a somewhat heavy loam, it furnishes 
London with excellent wheat, while according to Arthur 
Toung and Loudon, its arable lands are " cultivated better 
than nine in ten of the other counties.^ ** With every 
fiicirity," sajrs Mr. Caird, " which railways, roads and navi- 
gable rivers can supply for the disposal of produce and 
fetching back manure, this county might be expected to be 
eminently well cultivated,the landlords wea]thy,the farmers 
prosperous, and Uie laborers fully employed." But, writing 
In April, 1850, he represents this as "far from being the 
case." Certainly Mr. Mechi does not present a very attractive 
picture of the methods in vogue when he began at Tiptree 
Hall, in that part of the county, but it is possible that a 
more favorable one might be drawn of the northwestern 
district, partaking as it may more of the character of south- 
ern Cambridgeshire ; for, from what I saw in that region, and 
what I have heard of the farming of such men as Mr. Webb 
and his landlord, Mr. Adeane, Mr. Jonas — ^formeriy of 
Ickleton, and now, I believe, of Chrishall Grange, not 
far from Saffron Walden — ^Mr. Claydon,' and others, I 
should find it dilTicult to believe that there is not hero 
some of the most thorough and sensible cultivation which 
the kingdom affords. The Adeane estates are said to in- 
clude 800 acres, irrigated ever since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and something of the kind has been carried on 
upon a smaller scale at Audley End. 
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GAS TAR FOR TREES. 



EniTnns Country Gbntlbhan— The Michigan FArmer of 
Feb. 11 »nyB: "J. W. M. of Amstordnm, N. Y., writes sub- 
stiintially that nn application of coal or gas tar has destroyed 
his trees. I have, in pursuance of the recommendations of 
several liorticuhural journals, applied it lUerally to the whole 
v>f nil orchard of about sixty acres of apples, or^ntaining over 
2,000 treca, nnd several hundred other fruit trees, including 
peach, iiea^plum ond cherry. They are all in fine condition, 
and thug far show no signs of injury. The bark beneath the 
tor ifl freah and green. The tar was applied from about one 
inch lielow the Kurfnce to 18 inches above. 

I write you from an impression that I shall be as likely to 
obtain either directly from you or from sources to which you 
can recommend me, the earliest and most reliable iuformo- 
tion lis to what I should do. 

The property periled by this experiment, if endangered, 
amounts to many thousand! of dollars, and that I feel great 
solicitude you mity well conceive. 

You ctinnot f crape the tar from the tree without removing 
wholly the ouUr l>iirk. This I have tried. 

If the oiiating will n<^ injure, it is certainly a eomplete 
protection fmm what here are great pests, miet and rabbUa. 

Detroit^ Feb., 1660. II. II. Eumons. 

We have never tried gas tar nor seen it tried in the way 
mentioned ; but have heard of disastrous results from its 
use. From a want of experience we can only vpeak by 
^ay of suggestion. 

The trees will probably remain uninjured till the hot sun 
of spring acts upon them. If the tar were applied freshly 
at that timei wo think U would destroy them, by the com- 



bined action of the great heat of the black surface, and 
the melted tar running into the pores. There is a possi- 
bility that the tar may become so well dried by that time, 
as to obviate the latter objection. If on the thick bark of 
old trees, applied in winter, the danger would be compara- 
tively slight On young trees, freshly applied in warm 
weather, death would be nearly certain. There would be 
various grades of intermediate danger as the circumstan- 
ces might vary. If the trees are mostly young, we should 
prefer to get rid of the tar. Aishes and water or soapsuds, 
will remove it soon after it is applied. Probably turpen- 
tine would at a hiter period ; but the turpentine itself is 
dangerous imless quickly washed oflf by the assistance of 
the ashes or soap. On old trees, with the tor dried in 
winter, and the coated part shaded with straw, we should 
not apprehend much danger. Such experiments should of 
course be always tried on a small scale. We regret we 
can do no more at present than offer uncertain suggestions 
— we hope some of our readers may give the resuHs of 

their experience. 

• • • 

Chestnuts and Walnuts firom Seed. 

I should like to ask how long it takes to grow chestnuts 
from the " seed ;" also " English walnuts." Would the aeed 
planted in spring, vegetate sooner if the shells were partially 
or wholly removed T At what ase do they bear fruit 1 
Would they bear sooner if gn^ed (m their own roots, or is 
there any other stock that would be better 7 f. b. 

Chestnuts will grow the foUowing spring after they ri- 
pen. They usually fail to vegetate because the shell is 
allowed to become dry. The moment they drop from the 
tree, tliey should be mixed with or buried in moist peat, 
sand or loam, and kept in this moderately moist state till 
planted. If left upon the ground, ss soon as they fall, and 
covered and kept moist with leaves or straw, they would 
readily grow the next spring, if the mice did not get them. 
Nearly the same treatment is applicable to the black walnut, 
except the nut does not dry so soon as tliat of the chest- 
nut. Probably the walnut would grow more readily if the 
shell were removed about the time it sprouts. It might 
wilt, decay, or spoil, if done much sooner. We know of 
no advantage in causing early bearing by grading, unless 
such trees were selected to graft from as have borne un- 
usually soon. Nor is there a^y other stock to recom- 
mend. 

THE BLACK KNOT. 

I should be glad to know if you or any one else can give a 
remedy for the unsightly and destructive black fungus com- 
ing on the limt)9 of nearly all our plum trees. s. 

A remedy of twenty years trial has kept our own trees 

dear, if promptly and repeatedly applied. It is to cut off 

every diseased part as snon as it makes its appearance. 

Never mind If this cuttiw^ does disfigure the tree — it is 

better to do so than to have it disfigured with black-knot 

and death. Some say they have tried this mode and failed 

— ^but we have ascertained on inquiry thut the disease in 

such cases had been allowed to nearly ruin the tree before 

any effort was made to arrest its progress. A man might 

as well talk of insuring his house against fire after it is in 

ashes ; or propose to send for the doctor after the patient 

is buried. Others complain of the " trouble " — ^but it is 
no more trouble than cultivating the soil. Those who ex- 
pect to have fine fruit without '^ trouble,^' will have to wait 
a long time for it. " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat good plums.** We have found that washing the wounds 
made by tliese excisions with a solution of chloride of 
lime, lessened the tendency of fungus to break out again. 
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Farm Improvement — II. D rainage, Manure, Etc. 

Farm Improvement with " the many ** a Gradual Work— Underdraln- 
Ing, and the Change It Works on Hard and Sterile Solla-fiaving and 
Applying Manure the Basis of Progressive Fanmng->The Corn-field 
should be Thoroughly Manured— What to Plow, and Why Keep 
8tock— Mr. Qnlncy's Remarks— Show Them that **It Pays." and 
Agricoltm^ will Become Popular. 

Among the works of improTement in which the fanner 
may profitahl j engage, we hare already instanoed the sub- 
diTiaion of the farm with an idea to its symmetrical ar- 
rangement for the most conTenient, effective and economi- 
cal management This we have said, after the plan is 
once fully formed, may be a gradual worlc — ** one field at 
a time, and thorough work with it,*' and such progress 
will best suit the means of the minority of farmers. We 
have little sympathy with those who will do nothing be- 
cause they cannot do a great deal — who -make no progress 
because they cannot go rapidly forward — and less still 
with thoefe capitalists engaged in agriculture, who scorn 
the work of the farmer of moderate means, because it 
does not equal their own well-puflTed achievements. It is 
our aim to induce the many to begin, and to point out a 
practical way of doing so ; well knowing that the work 
once fairly commenced, will go on without our ui^g. 

Let us return then to the field and farm instanced in our 
former article. It may be that more or less underdrain- 
ing is needed in order to profitable cultivation. This first 
field may require a few drains in the clayey comer, or 
down the slope, (which we take in here because i( cannot 
find a better place in other fields,) to render it equal to the 
remainder — and to make it one of the best lots on the 
farm. Let us not leave this improvement unattended to. 
Its results will reward us for many years with largely in- 
creased productiveness. It will be taken from the list of 
hazardous and uncertain, and be placed among those sure- 
ly productive — ^no longer demanding a peculiar season and 
culture in order to the remuneration of tbe labor bestowed 
upon it. Almost every farm has fields of this character — 
fields sure for good culture to return good crops, very ex- 
traordinary seasons and casualties excepted — and almost 
every fanner has those which fail frequently, however 
much labor may be bestowed, because the season does not 
suit them. And the grand difference in soil, character and 
certainty, lies in the fact that one is porous and friable 
from drainage, natural or artificial, while tbe other is hard 
and sterile from the presence of or effects of stagnant wa- 
ter in soil — the remedy for which is found in this simple 
operation. We have so frequently urged considerations 
bearing upon this point, that we will not continue them in 
the present connection. 

An equally important question to be considered by those 
anxious for farm improvement, is this, *' Do I avail my- 
self of every means within ray reach to increase the amount 
of manure made and applied upon the farm ? Do I give 
eare and labor to this subject, commensurate with its im- 
portance in furtt^ring the ends proposed?** If so, the 
ground and basis of farm improvement is laid. If not, 
the matter must receive greater attention, for we may rest 
assured that a reasonable amount of labor in this depart- 
ment will be well rewarded, and dannot be withheld with- 
out great pr^udioe to our advancement. 

The greater the amount of manure we can apply in 
any year, the larger our fields may be. But it is far 
better to grow lai^e crops on a few acres, than to grow 
small crops on many acres. To return to the first crop, 
heretofore proposed, we would repeat that no fatrmer should 



plant more land to «om than he can thoroughly enridi 
with manure. It will then be fit for any following crop. 
No farmer should plow up any portion of his farm unless 
he can prepare it for growing good crops by manuring and 
culture. Every farmer should keep stock, that he may be 
able to grow grain, and he should grow grain that he may 
be able to feed stock and make manure. If we avail our- 
selves of every fertilizer within our reaeh — ^if we make 
our fields accord with our manure, enri<^ing each of tbem 
thoroughly in its turn — ^we shall soon be able to give every 
crop, and the whole farm, that preparation and culture 
whidi shall ensure its productiveness and certain profit. 

Speaking on the question, ** What will tend -jo make 
agriculture pleasant and profitable as a pursuit ?^ recently 
discussed at the Boston State-House, the Hon. Josiah 
QciNCV, Jr., made some remarks very pertinent to the 
subject before us. He said '(as reported in the N. E. Far- 
mer) that he thought the great question in relation to agri- 
culture was, "Will it pay?** and our present purpose 
should be to show that it will. He spoke of fanning in 
England and France, where men invested very large 
amounts of capital in cultivating small farms, thus making 
it, very profitable, and getting the most from the land, 
while here our farmers are too desirous of extending their 
labors over too much territory, and not half, cultivating 
any of it. The report, (to quote it directly,) adds further: 

" He said Aiat there was nothing that paid better than 
money judicioasly expended on the soil, and in proof of this 
be spoke of pet pieoes of ground that yieldad at tbe ntte of 
350 to tbe acre, and he asked why this might not be extend- 
ed to 100 acres? He had 10 acres of ground on which the 
hay was not worth cutting ; finding this, he broke it up, fer- 
tilized it, harrowed and seeded it, at an expense of <&0 per 
acre, and the first year he got 2k tons of hay from it, which 
he could sell at the bam for t20 per ton, thus paying in one 
year for the entire expense. He had last year raised 300 tons 
of hay, which cost him $700, which he harvested for 12.50 
per aore, while his neighbor could not do it for S5 ; bnt the 
speaker said he had the advantage of the best machiDM, 
mowing, raking, Ac, and it is In not baring these that far- 
mers lose money. He thought fhrmers were the inoet ex- 
travagAut men in the world, and he showed this by their neg- 
lect in saving manure. Mr. Quiney then showed that a cow 
kept up during the year, will produee more value in manore 
than the volue of her milk, relying on the estimate of Dr. 
Samuel L. Dana, that she produces (when composted with two 
parts muck,) 21 cords. He alluded to the care which is taken 
in Europe in this matter, and spoke of the result in bountiful 
harvests. 

The great element of farming, said he, is saring, with a 
liberal and judicious expenditure, and we mast either invest 
more capital, c^ reduce the area of oor farms to make tbe 
land yield what it will do, and it would be far letter if far- 
mers invested their profit in their land than in bank or ndl- 

road stocks.*' 

• e ■ 

[For the Oountrr Gentleman and CoRhraler.] 

FROSTED CORN. 



Observing in divers publications, instances of farmers 
having plowed up large fields of Indian com, owing to the 
frosts of last June, I am induced to give my experience 
upon the subject. About the year 1849, I had a small 
field of corn cut down twice by frost, that made good com 
without replanting ; and this was my guide for last year, 
when I planted a field of 36 acres, Ohio river bottom, very 
flat, with basins here and there of half an acre ^ ea«ii. 
When the frost came, this corn was eight to ten inches* 
high, and on the following day the plants looked 9& tJhoogh 
hot water had been poured on them, especially in the 
basins. / did not replant^ and notwithstanding the excefr 
sive drouth and great neglect sustained by my hands 
leaving at wheat harvest, I have just now finished harvest- 
ing about 2,600 bushels good sound, thoroughly matured 
[ com. A KftHTOCKT Farmib. 
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[For the CultlTftto( and Coontry Gentknuui.] 

LARGE HEAV Y PORK. 

Burlington county, New-Joney, has become somewhat 
noted for some of its crope of extra heavy pork, whidi 
are annually made by some of its farmers, and sold in the 
Philadelphia, New- York and other markets. Some of 
these hogs are of extra size, or ratlier they are made extra 
hirge by being extra f<U^ so that their individual weight 
much exceeds what we formerly used to kiU. This is ow- 
ing chiefly to good and careful feeding, though tlioee far- 
mers who make pork such an olject, are careful to select 
the best stock for bree<|ing, from our old common stock 
of hogs, and they have been crossed and recrossed, and 
we know of no name to specify them by ; yet we think 
them superior to any other kind we know of, in point of 
fact for the grand object of making superior pork, as the 
result proves — that being the best test afler all is said and 
done. 

Our farmers generally* like their pigs to come in April 
and Hay, when the sows can have a good flow of pasture 
in addition to some little feed. After harvest, they all 
run in the grain stubble awhile, soon afler which' tliey re- 
ceive a little additional help in their feed to keep them in 
good thrift. The pigs are selected for keeping over ; and 
Uie others, and also those one year old, are fed on the soft 
com — then on better corn, and fiualiv on the best corn in 
the grain and on com- meal — more or less of each, accord- 
ing to the varied preferences of each feeder — generally 
raw, though some scald the meal with hot water, and let 
it swell fi'om after one feeding time to the next, and then 
again the same — this more especially at latter part of feed- 
ing. They are mostly killed in January, though a few are 
kept tiU'fii-st of February. 

Afler long high feeding, they become very dainty of 
grain that has the ieast improper taint, and require much 
care not to ** cloy " them. 

I have been at some pains to collect an account of the 
weight of some crops of pork, and of a part of other 
crops, and herewith send them for publication : 

The following is the nett weight of 82 of the hogs 
which were raised, fatted and killed by Thomas Hood : 

Wl-lie0--653-546-M3~442--Ml-^589-53d--fi3S-681>^6B9-«27--«S(>---«80 
-5ia-«U-50i. 

It will be seen that one weighed over 700 lbs. — ^thatsix 
weighed each over 600 *lbs. — ^that fourteen averaged over 
600 lbs. each — ^that the lightest one of the whole 32 weigh- 
ed over 600 lbs. — that the whole 82 averaged 663 Ibe., all 
round. 

Thos. Hood also killed otlier hogs, which were fine and 
well fed. They were killed about the first of February, 
1860. Last year (1869) he killed 41 hog^, which averaged 
nett 582 lbs. ; and in 1868 he killed 44 hogs, which ave- 
raged 548 lbs. All these hogs, and those yet to follow,- 
hung on the gallows over two nights to dry and thorough- 
ly cool, and then were carted to the railroad depot, and 
then aiid there weighed, as sold. They would have weigh- 
ed more if weighed the day they were killed ai^d dressed. 

The following is the weight of 22 hogs, raised, fatte3 
and killed by Issaac Harrison, which however are not as 
large this year as foraierly. I have not tlie laf^t yearns 
weights. He also killed a lot of ^^ P'g^)^^ some of which 
run fVom 176 to 800 lbs. neit : 

«9-«aWX»-590--«87--«7-8B9-510-51(^-505-«»-499--49!^ 
406-4»-43fK-427-4S6--m-419-4Oa. 

It will be seen that of this crop, three hogs weighed 
over 600 lbs. each, and the whole 22 averaged 504 lbs. 
all round. 

Wm. Taylor killed 84 hogs, which averaged 476 lbs., 
the heaviest weighing 670 lbs. nett. 

Thos. Emly killed 88 hogs, averaging 460 lbs. 

Edward Jamison killed 63 hogs, of which 24 averaged 
480 lbs. 

The following is the weight of 62 hogs, 'after being 

dressed ready for market, and weighed the same day — 

fatted. and killed by El wood Haines: 

4 74 m 4 a ^>-l30--4»--42»-4aft--4a8--41»-.417--416-416-412-~<()Q--- 
4()fr--40a~,W8-397-3i»^^39B--S«U«8--38&-3te^ 
*.«82-a»--88()-««0--876-a76-871-4J70--M8--368-968--«e&--3a 
IBQ. 845 »»■ 3a 84* 8 8 8 88 88 ft M 6. 



It will be seen that of the foregoing, 16 hogs weighed 
each one over 400 lbs., and that 40 head of them average 
about 400 lbs., and the whole lot averages 386 lbs. 

There were many other excellent crops of pork killed in 
this county worthy of notice ; but I have not the weights 
of them, and send such as I have. Watsom Nbwbolb. 

Burlington Co.y N, J, 

._ — » » » 

MOLE PLO W FOR DRAINING. 

If yon think it worth while, I should like to get some in- 
formaUon from you as to Col. Dickinson's mode of draining, 
with a conical piece of iron fixed at the bottom of a thin, 
sharp coulter. Yoii My nothing about it in the Register. 
Now here/ where land is worth only from 930 to 936 an acre, 
and where draining would probably cost a like sum, it seems 
to me hardly possible that it could pay ; and yet our land 
though high and rolling, needs draining. Whent and clover 
heave out and winter kill frequently, and the soil gets sod- 
dened by the spring nuns. We have for the most part a yel- 
low clay eubsoil ; soil varying from a clay loam to a sandy 
loam. There are a good many boulders on and below the 
surface, presenting serious obstacles to subsoiliag or draining. 
Would they make draining by horse- power iuipraclicable 7 
How are we to prevent the bottom of a drain partaking of the 
inequalities of the surface 1 How are we to rosnnge about 
main drains, outlets to lateral drains, Ac. 7 How much team 
does this draining plow require 7 In short, is this kind of 
draining fiuitable to our circumstances 7 J. W. Soliot. 

Summit Co^ 0. 

Col. Dickinson^s draining plow is essentially the old 
English mole plow, which is described briefly and figured 
on p. 78 of Thomas* " Farm Implements.** It can be only 
used in a subsoil nearly or entirely free from stone. 
Large stone wonld at once arrest its progress. It could 
not of course be used in the subsoil described. The fric- 
tion of the coulter and plug are enormous. Hence, to cut 
deep enough for permanent value, say 2^ feet deep, it has 
to be moved by the use of a windlass, fixed by strong iron 
anchors, as represented in the book above referred to. It 
must be used either on a smooth, desoendiug surface, or 
else the course for a constant descent must be previously 
staked out for the machine to follow. We know of no 
person who manufactures this plow for sale — ^there are not 
many places sufiSciently clear of stone to use it It is not 
so much used as formerly, now that tile is generally em- 
ployed. The "draining plow,** for loosening the earth for 
fihovellmg out, has greatly reduced the expense of cutting 
ditches, where its use is understood.] 

[For the Country Qentleman iind Cultivator.] 

REMEDY FOR THE CUT-WORM. 

The most thorough mode of destroying the cut-worm, is 
to fatten hogs in the tnick patch or garden, after tlie crops 
are taken off in fidl or winter. They destroy the larvae. 

A Kentucky Farmer. 

» # ■ a 

To Kakk Cows Take the Bull. — I have two cows^ 
calved first Dec, in very fair condition, which as yet show 
no symptoms of .l)uUii)g. The bull runs with them. I 
am anxious tliey should be with calf as soon as possible. 
Some say by giving salt three or four times a week, would 
bring them in. rieai>e sav what might be done, and you 
will oblige J. M. Morpeth, C, W. [We are assured 
by those who have made the trial, that by giving the cow 
a piece of rennet as large as the palm of the hand, thrust- 
ing it down her throat, she will take bull within 24 houi-u, 

invariably.] 

... ♦ • • ■ • 

Winter Plowing. — " Whenever the ground ia dry 
enough, and the frost out, says the Ohio Fanner, begin 
plowing. It often happens that our Pprings are so wet 
that plowing cannot be performed until late. If perfoim- 
ed during the fall and winter, mudi time and even a crop 
may be had, that otherwise would not be got in, in pro 
per leaaon.** 
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Aipiculture — Ita Standing and its Needs. 

How Agriculture stands in public opinion, and what it 
needs to place it in a proper point of view, are questions 
worthy of frequent and careful oonsideraUon. Tiiougb a 
subject we hare before spoken upon, yet deeming it worthy 
of occasional recall, we would take it up now and here. 

The life and employment of a farmer has never lacked 
its eulogists ; indeed, it has 4)een praised and lauded from 
ciasaic days until now, beyond all other occupations which 
men follow for a subsistence. The members of most other 
active business callings, seem to look upon Agriculture as 
a pursuit rich in varied charms and ample rewards ; and 
often picture to themselves a farmers* life, as free from the 
cures which now vex them, and sigh for an exemption from 
the anxieties of their present business, and the enjoyment of 
the elysium of a farm of their own in some pleasant rural 
neighborhood. Mr. Sparrowgrass has many counterparts 
in real life — ^men who have a kind of poetized idea of 
farming, very diflferent from the experience of the practi- 
cal agriculturist, and who little dream of going earnestly 
to work themselves, or of depending on the products of 
their own labor for support, as he must do ; but they have 
made money in other occupations, and now propose to 
themselves a leisurely enjoyment of agricultural felicity. 
What the result often proves, we need not repeat. 

Another olass — men who have bad one sort of expe- 
rience in the matter — ^look with very difTerent eyes upon 
the piuvuit of Agriculture. We have met such, — and 
they have formerly been well described in this journal, as 
men who have toiled for long and weary years, always 
working hard, and yet who are now very little in advance 
of their starting point — what has been gained, is the result 
more of saving than of making. What they possess they 
owe to Uie cloe(est economy and ceaseless hard work. The 
farm has been to them a scene of much toil and a source 
of little profit. To make " both ends meet " has taxed 
every energy, and when anything more has been done, it 
has ever seemed at the expense of some much-needed 
comfort and convenience. Meaning well, and anxious to 
thrive, they have ever found it an up-hill business, and we 
wonder not that they are ready to decry the idea of mak- 
ing a good (Sv easy living by the culture of the soil. 

Others — practical farmers, also — take a more encourag- 
ing, and it seems to us, a more reasonable view of farm- 
ing, and the requisites to success therein. They look upon 
ascriculture as the basis and substratum of all other avoca- 
tions of men, as ** fuel tliat feeds them all — that gives 
power to the great, locomotive of human achievement." 
With this high idea of its importance, they do not content 
themselves to follow the old routine whether successful or 
unsuccessful; they see the advances and improvements 
made in every thing around them, and instead of sinking 
back satisfied that no progress can be made, no more pro- 
fitable oour?;e pursued, no waste prevented, no neglected 
crop, product, or fertilizer turned to profitable account, 
they apply all their energies, mental as well as physical, to 
the development of the resources of their farms, and the 
means at command about them. These men do not come 
to you with the tale of ** all work and no profit '' on their 
lips. They not only save but make money, and they do 
it fairly and honestly, by creating, as it were, out of the 
soil, new and valuable products. There need be no paltry 
shifts and meannesses in such a life, like those for whidi 
most avocations furnish too many oflen-urged excuses. 

Wbat^ tlien, is the true standing of Agriculture? Is 



fanmng pleasant as a pursiiit, bonorable as a profession, 
and profitaI>le m result, or the contrnn' > The answer de- 
pends upon tbe man and tl^ drcumstaikees. There are 
eertaiu requisites to success which may not be foregone — 
enterprise, intell%ence and eaphal, as well as mdostry^are 
required in tiiis as in all other pursiiits. There is ample 
room for the exercise and employment of all these, for it 
has bees well said, ^ Agriculture in hs true sense is an 
Encyclopedia in itself — ^requiring great knowledge, fine 
powers of obserratioB, high mental cukivatiott, assiduous 
thought and study, and opening its arms to mgenuily and 
invention." He who enters with entbusiastie relish into 
the business will find it p4easani~^f he undetstanda and 
appreciates its demands upon him. Its respeetabiKty and 
dignity, few now question, and there would be littte room 
to do so, would every farmer show himself a workman, 
and not a bungler in his profession. Of its profit there 
will ever be varied opinions, as men may fiuad it in their 
own experience — but it will be found thai eqiDparativelj 
more men arrive at competence in life through agriculture 
than througli any other avocation. Hence we conclude — 
and reaffirm the couclusion — that with the requisites to 
succesit in this or in other pursuits, — intelligence, capital, 
enterprise, industry — agriculture will prove as profitable, 
as honorable, and far pleasauter, as a life-long employment, 
than any other which may be chosen. TMs seems to ua 
the true state of the case. 

The great need, to render Agriculture more uniformly 
successful, is the Increase and difThsion of agricultural 
information and its thorough practical application. The 
sfurit now awakened must extend its influences until we 
have many more thorough farmers who exemplify the be$i 
modes of culture and management, and show by their 
farms, their crops, their stock, and their general success, 
the most direct way of making a living, and a good one, 
by the culture and products of the soil. Such examples 
are annually incrca.sing, and are of incalculable influence 
upon the prosperity of the country, and it is an influence 
which will never cea^ to act for good. Our scientific men 
and schools must also join in the work. Agricultural 
papers should be circulated more widely, and read* more 
carefully — Indeed we can scarcely limit the power they 
may exert in showing the many how the few succeed, and 
as a means of spreading the experiments, and uiquiries 
and suggestions of the thousands of minds anxious to ele- 
vate farming above its present position — ready to devote 
all their energies to the achievement of an honest succesa. 
It is our highest ambition to do all in our power for the 
progress of this greatest material interest of our country 
and of mankind. 



[For the Country Gentleman and CnlttvatorJ 
PARMINQ ON A S MALL FARM. 

Mkssrs. Editors — In giving some of the reasons for, 
and i^dvantages of, commencing farming on a small scale 
by young men of limited means, my object is not to pre* 
vent or discourage them from laboring on othw men^f 
farms, at a salary for a limited time ; say long enough to 
accumulate a few hundred dollars, with which to buy a 
small farm of from fifteen to twenty acres, but rather to 
encourage them to do so. And also to so manage and 
calculate their work, when farming on a small place, as to 
keep It ahead, and thus get time to work out by the day, 
when work is driving and wages good ; as in planting and 
hocking, haying and harvesting, &c. 

The great aversion to manual labor, in my opinion, 
means aversion to laboring for others, or working out; 
and that one of the principal eauses of tliia aveiaioo is the 
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Ofiiiuoa, Uut at (be prescst price of land, it muEt lake > 
joung man • very loiiflime irltcevuraicuniiiUitffitiuuiic; 
enough lo buy a farm. Oiiee salisfy biin, that by a few 
je»n labor on a fhnn, by tbe tnootli or year, he may save 
cnoogh out of bu earniuga to bajr a small place, and (hat 
by good management, and industry, and eeonoinj, he caii 
make enough in a lew years to add more land to his little 
farm, ur be able (o sell ind liuy ■ larger one ; and tliat by 
pursuing this system of operation, be may finally bcuuine 
(he owner of a gDodfann — 1 say, oncesalisry a young man 
that till* may be done, and a large portion of the avenjion 
to working on a fami will be removed. 

What drives tliouaands of young men into other busi- 
ness, is the idea Uiat tliey cant do anytliing at farming 
nitbout a form of some sixe, sny from Rlty to one hundred 
acres ; which it will cost several thousand dulhirs to pnr- 
diue and stock with suil^le teams, tools, Ac., and that 
it will be very diflicult, if not impossible, for them ever to 
compass the means of getting Giicli a him. Hence they 
reason, that for (hem to undertake to earn the money to 
buy a fiu-m by working out, would be very likely to end 
in being hirelings all their daj-s. And they And no dilH- 
cultf in pointing out plenty of eiomples, tO' sustain this 
kind of reasoning. To show iliat tbia is ■ mistaken idea, 
and that by pursuing the courau pointed out ia llus, and 
perhaps some future numbeis, thej' may be reasonably 
sure of arriving at a moderate, but respectable competence, 
is OUT object in penning these articles. 

But to come more directly to the subjeM in hand. One 
of the best reasons for commencing farming on a small 
scale, is found in the fact that farmers are otten ui^d lo 
work less land, and cultivale what they do work belter. 
They are repeiiWdly told that a few acres well dllcd would 
yield more clear profit, than twice or three times the 
amount of land as ordinarily cultivated. The correctness 
of Ibis kind of reasoning ia further shown, by tbe frequent 
publication of accounts of good crops and la^o profits, 
tliat have been realized by the skillful cultivatiou of a 
few acrea in tlio best manner. All of which goes lo diow 
— what by experience and observation, we have also 
foaudtobe true — that ai large net proceeds or dear projits, 
may be made on a little farm of from fifteen to twenty 
' acres, as is usually realized on fifty or sixty aci'ee. 

Anot'ier reason for farming on a small scale, will be 
found in the fact tiuit it will have a tendency to improve 
the agriculture of Uie country generally; by shoning that 
it is better policy to cultitate a little land in the best man- 
ner, and realize large returns thereby, than the more com- 
mon way of running over large farms at a very little if 
any proBt Furthermore, we believe tliat one of the best 
ways to promote a ayelem of farming, calculated to gel the 
largest amount of produce frpm Uie least land, will he the 
course we recommend, for young men to pursue. For 
being anxious to imptnve tlieir cii-cum stances, they will 
tabor and study to make their little farms produce the 
lai^e^t possible amouul, and at the same time having an 
eye to the sale of the place at some future time, '" 
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hands. And men, once seuustonied to the advnntnges i 
profits of cultivating land in the best manner, trill not be 
likely lo pursue a different course, when they become the 
ovnors of larger farms. 

Farming on a small' scale, is more particularly adapted 
to young men, for the rcB.=on that having but Fmall fumi- 
lies, if any at all, their expenses need not be lai'ge ; 
coDseqently, the principal part of their income n>ay be 
used tu pay debts, or saved to buy more laud. In this, 
as in most other kinds of business, a man's net income or 
profits depend, not so much on what he produces, as on 
whithesave». For instance, a man that raiaea (lOOu 
worth of produce at a coat of (900, is only gaining or lay. 
ing up money lialf as fast aa one that raises $DO0 worth 
at a cost of (300. 

We furlher believe, that the course we recommend for 
young men, would be belter than going into a new country, 
for tiiu reusun ihal twenty nores of good land may cu-siiy 
be made to yield ns many dollars worth of jH-oduoe, as 100 
to IfiU acres usually do in now sections lemotc from 
market. We ^ao believe, that the same industry, econo- 



my, and self-denial, (hat was practiced by (liose sturdy 
pioneers, that as a general thing, without any money to 
l>egin Willi, setlJed on and cleared up the heavily timbered 
lands of Western New- York, would, if pracljred by tbe 
young men of the present day, secure them a fair compe- 
tence, in less time and willi much less labor and Imrdship, 
than was necessary in the esrly settlemenl of the counliy, 
lo say nothing about the labor and eipenae of making 
roads and bridges, building school houses and churches, 
or the liability lo sickness consequent to a change of cli- 
mate, and the clearing up and bringing into cidtivation of 

friends and relations; and if necessary, being able to aid 
or lake care of parents In old age, and tbe ei^0}ment of 
old a^ociations and congenial society. 

We also think tliat a young man can do better on a 
small farm, than he could by going into any meclianicnl 
pursuit. And also thai he would be a great deal surer of 
eveiilually amvioe at an independent position in respect 
lo property, by taking the course we recommend, than ho 
would liy entering any of the crowded and overstocked 
profesdons or avenues of trade. 

There are many other reasons for, and advantages of, 
commencing on a small farm that might be given, did 
time and space permit, but we must pass on to (he oon- - 
sideration of (lie be^t coui«e or system of management on 
a amall farm, which will fonn the subject of anolhei com- 
municatioD. F. Orleati* Co., N. T., 1860. 



Ens. Co. Geht. — I tend you my plan of patting up hot- 
beds. A boot ten days before I want to put up tite bed, 
I throw the manure up in a pile about S feet broad and 4 
feet high, and in length according to quantity. I set my 
bed? about half under ground— that is, I dig about a foot 
deep, and throw (he diil on each aide, which anfiivers for 
banking up. I set the frames on blocks, ortother pieces 
of boai-ds about S indies wide and aa long en lo hold the 
flames to their proper place. I set 4 blocks under each 
frame, and drive a stake inside of eaoh block to bold them 
to their place. The slakes should be drove square with 
the frames to hold them stifl' and to place. Bnnk up on 
the outside to the top of the IHmes with earth, and make 
the beds in length from ten to filty aash, according to eon- 
venicnoe; and when Ihe beds ore ready for the manure, 
they are 2 feet 4 inches on (he lower, and S feet on the 
upper side, (and bottom level,) irhich is S inches fall. I 
pal the manure In (he bed 20 inches deep, evenly and well 
bcilen down with the fork, bu( don'[ tramp it, I put the 
manure in very liot, just when it is in the height of fer- 
menting, and put tbo mold on as I put tha nuanure in, 
Hhich keeps the heat in tiic manure. The mold 1 put 
about 8 inclies deep, which fills tbe bed at the lower side, 
and being level, within S inclies of ^ic upper eide. I let 
it stand a few days before sowing, and if (he lieat is too 
great, after settling about 4 mcbes, I put on two IncWs 
more mould. The heal is right when the weeds start 
freely. My object in setting the frame on Uoiks is lo save 
immure, as it takes one-tliird lew, which is a gifat obj'ct 
smnn;^ gardeners in putting up tno hundred sa.-,li. 

PiUiburj, Pa. W. rETRit 
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CFor tiie Oonntnr Gentleman and Cidtivator.j 

Winter Butter. 



Eds. Co. Qeht. — I oecasionally see tnqniries in the Gent, 
in regard to making winter batter. Some find it difficult to 
ninke the " butter come," even after chnming nenrly the 
vrhole day. I will gire Ton our method, if you uiink it worth 
the space it will occupy m yoar raluable piper. 

Firstly, then, the fountain (h>m which we obtain oar milk 
i.f kept pure — that is, the cows are kept chiefly on bay, with 
a few roots, and a littla meal and aborts, ic^peiher with a 
litlU oQt straw mixed with the meal one^ a day. 

Secondly — The cows are kepi clean by the use of a good 
V.Gd of straw, and a card— so that when the milk is strained 
there is no sediment (manure) at the bottom of the pail — 
think butter better flavored and colored some other way. 

Thirdly — the milk is strained into pans filled about half 
full, and immediately set into another pan, standing upon the 
stove, containing hot water and aJlowedio remain until scalded, 
or until the top of the milk appears wavy. It is then set 
away, and stands forty-eight hours, for Uie cream to rise. 
When the milk is akimmeid, the eream is pot into a stone 
chum (this is the kind we use) and thoroughly mixed by 
stirring, and when four days cream has accumulated, we chum. 
At the time of performing this operation we add a little car- 
rot juice- -say a middling sixed carrot to every two pounds of 
butter— the carrots are washed and scraped, then grated fine, 
and the juice squeexed through a cotton cloth — this gives the 
batter a nice appearance, and we think, and so do others, that 
it improves the flavor. The chum is now set into hot water, 
and from fifleen to thirty minutes churning brings the butter. 
Cure should be taken not to let the chum stand too long in 
hot water, as the butter might come soft. Neither the milk 
or cream should be allowed to freeze. 

Fourthly — we have sold all our winter butter up to this time, 
(Feb 22d,) with the exception of one jar of 24 pounds, for 24 
cents a pound— for this jar we got 20 cents. We make about 
15 pounds a week from three cows— one farrow, the other two 
heifers, two years old in March — one calved the 6th of Deo. 
the other the Isi of Jan. J. L. R. Jefcreon C'e., N. Y. 
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Artificial Stone Block for Building. 

Messrs. Editors— I wish to get accurate and concise di- 
rections for preparing and mixing the mortar for " artificiMl 
stone," or " concrete blocks," spoken of by " J. E. S.," on page 
1 09, vol. 5, of Thb CuLTiVATeR. Cannot some reader of your 
])iipers, who has had experience, give us a little more " light " 
on the subject? 

If the " concrete " plan of building really has the advan- 
tages claimed by " J. E. S," it ought to be fully discussed, 
and accurate directkms given for prepa^ring it. 

How are " composition roofs " for buildings made 7 What 
materials are used, Ac., and what advantages do they possess 
compared with shingled roofs 1 A. Babcock. 

Union Co., JU. 

J. E. $. ba.s given minute directSons in the communica- 
tion referred to, for every part of Ihe operation but mix- 
ing the materials. We should say, take the best lime and 
mix it into mortar, with at least five or six times as much 
iiharp, coarse, clear sand, tlie beat for hardening perfectly. 
If a larger portion of lime is used, as some masons like, 
because it then works and spreads more easily, it will never 
become so hai*d — and an obstinate, ignorant mason will be 
sure to spoil the work. The success of this mode must 
depend upon the perfect hardening of the blocks. When 
the mortar is made, fill the boxes which are to give shape 
to the blocks, intermixing it during the operation with 
broken stone, small stone, &c., of all sizes, getting in as 
much stone as possible, for two reasons — first, they assist 
the hardening of the mortar, and secondly, they reduce 
the expense by diminishing the amount of mortar needed. 
But every interstice must be perfectly filled with mortar. 

What we most want is the rendt of experience in this 
mode of building. J. £. S., as we understand him, only 
proposed it — had not tried it. 

We should esteem it a favor if some of our readers who 
are familiar with all the details of the manufacture of com- 
position roofs requiijite for success, would give us the de- 

^d information. 



[For the Country Oentlemaa and OaWvator.] 

The Perennial Phloxes, Ace. 

Roees and Verbenas are considered as indit9>eii8ab1e in 

every flower garden, be it ever so limited ; and next to tbese, 

perbapa the Asters excepted, come the Perennial Phloxes. 

They require a deep, rich, moist soil, to fully develop their 

beanty. The varieties are numorona, and some of the new 

French varieties are really splendid* The best six, are : 

Madame Soear, white, inirple center. 

Bnrpasse Madame Rendatltn while, jxmde center, perpelaal flew- 



AafuMine Lferval. white, pink center, perpetual flowering. 
Madame Audry, white, tinged with roee, vklel cealer. 
Jalieite Roaaael, white, purple center. 
RigolOt lilac and violet, mixed with while and red. 

The ealtivation is easy, and being perpetual they reqalre 
but little care except annually manuring the beds, and when 
the elumps become too large take them up and divide them. 
They are rapidly propagated by outtings in the spring or by 
division of the roots. The flower garden can be beaolified by 
a judicious seleclicMi of varieties from July to October, and 
what renders them more valnabfe, they flower at a season 
when our gardens are nearly destitute of blooms. 

The Phlox DmmmMidii is an annual, and also very beauti- 
ful, and dwnif in its habits, and suitable for large masses. 
Indeed, except the Verbena, we have no flowers so ri»owy for 
a large bed as this one, with its various hues and tints, sekkMn 
fimiing two bushes bearing flowers alike. 

In large yards or gardens the Dahlia is equally indispeii- 
sable, and the Aster is of sufficient importance to have a 
chapter for itself Wiluam Ifswcona. 

RenMciaer Co., N. T. 

•"»-• 

SQU ASH BUG. 

Can the editor or any reader of Tbe Cultivatos give a 
convenient and inti^llible remedy for the large brown sqsash 
bug 7 The kind of bug I speak of is of a dirty brown color, 
and emits a disagreeable odor, especially when disturbed or 
killed. This bug is a great pest to squnsh growers in this 
region, working nearly all summer upon ihe main trunk of 
the vine, at the base or near it. It also attacks the young 
squashes if it should fail in girdling the vine at tbe root^ They 
destroyed 40 hills of Hubbards for me last summer. 

Union Co, III. A. Babcock. 

The only iufallible remedy we know of, although not 
very '^convenient," is to kill daily all the bugs that can be 
found. At the some time care should be token to destroy 
the eggs, which are laid in little patches, and fastened by 
a cement to the under side of the leaveA. A daily ex- 
amination will not consume a great deal of time. Next to 
this, we can recommend the protection of wire frames cov- 
ered with gauze, or boxes set with a pane of glass or piece 
of gauze. This insect, (the Coreut trtttiB of entomolo- 
gists,) is common everywhere, and is very destructive to 
squBshes and pumpkins. It is important to destroy them 
early in the season, before their number increases so modi 
OS to render it difficult, as well as before the plants are des- 
troyed. A good time is early in the morning, before they 
have concealed themselves from their nightly depredations. 
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[For the Country GeatlemaD and Cultivator.} 

Putting in Spring VHieat, eto., Early. 

In consequence of what happened last season in the 
partial destruction of the wheat crop, it may be that some 
fanners will feel a little timid on the subject of early sow- 
ing the spring varieties of cereals. But I think reflection 
will convince those who are open to tbe '* logic of facts,** 
that no alarm need be entertained for the comparative 
safety and suecf^ss of early sown crops of rye, oats, bariey, 
and especially of wheat. Usually tbe oold of spring is 
more intense, and of longer duration, in the open portions 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, than in the comparatively 
wooded or sheltered parts of Ohio, New- York, etc., in the 
same latitude. Yet, so far from entertaining a fear of 
frost-killing in the spring, the best or most succcmfnl 
farmers in the western States named, are now more strongly 
inclined to plant early, than they have ever been hereto- 
fore. The principal reason of thu Is, that eoriy sown crops 
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have m longer seaflon— 4nore time to grow — and being de- 
Teloped more ^wdy^ are leas Kable therefore to the 
attaeks of blight^ raat^ insectfl, Ac, that appear to be prin- 
dpaily incident to a too rapid growth under the influence 
of too much heat, with other favorable growing conditions. 

In the Phurie Farmer of Feb. 16th, E. Stetson, of Bu- 
reau Co., III., says: "The qnality of wlieat is much im- 
proved by early seeding. A few years since," (probably 
in 185S, ** during an open term in Marcf^ I sowed a part 
of a field to wheat, and the balance some tni-ee weeks 
later. No good judge of wheat would have pronounced 
the product of both parcels to be of the same vaiiety, (Rio 
Grande.) The product of the early sowed was transpa- 
rent, of a bright golden color, while the late sowing was 
dark and flinty, like the Black sea wlieat" My own ob- 
servation is confirmatory of this. I have noticed much of 
the Rio Grande that was late sown, to be unusually dark 
in color — considered as to its nutritive value, It is none 
the worse for this ; because the nutritive element gluten, 
gives the dark color, and this fact of late sown wheat, 
which therefore makes more of its growth in a high tem- 
perature th^ such as is put in earlier, corresponds with 
the alleged fiict, that southern wheat oontaiim a larger 
proportion of gluten than tliat of the north. But the 
brightest wheat is always most sought after by jnillers, 
because it makes the brightest flour, and early sown pro- 
ducing the brighter product, is, for that reason of itself, 
produced at the greatest profit. 

But there are other advantages incident to early seeding. 
A crop that is put in early — other conditions being simi- 
lar — will yield from 10 to 20 per cent more from each 
acre. I have proved this by experiment, and think it 
may be explained consistently with good reasoning. 

In 1855 I harrowed in a piece of Canada Club wheat, 
sowing nine pecks — (I never allowed less than eight) — ^to 
the acre, on fair clay loam soil, on the VUh of March. 
Severe frost set in the next night, and the ground was 
froxen solid for eighteen or twenty days. The yield was 
27^ bushels per aci-e ; quality bright and good. Last year 
I sowed 24th of March, with a fair result for the season. 

Now, as I maintain that every fact has a theory in na- 
ture — if reason jcan only find it out — it may be well to 
look to the remote causes of the superiority arising from 
early seeding. To do this, we must premise that the ab- 
sorbent capacity of roots and branches, is as much limited 
by natural conditions and laws as sise itself. 'In &ct, it 
depends much upon the extent or size of a plant, as to the 
rate of growth it can make in a given time. There dm 
be so many openings or pores, to admit the substances of 
growth, of a certain relative size in a root or leaf, of a 
given dimension or area. In favorable weather, a certain 
quantity of the elements of growth can be absorbed by 
the plant oi^ans in an hour or a day, as much as the interior 
spaces are fitted to contain and digest, but the limits of 
this interior capacity — which varies as the structures of 
plants expand and contract under the influence of heat 
and humidity — at a given time, cannot be exceeded. A 
plant can no more digest a two days* supply in a nngle 
day, than I can digest two or three meak in the time 
naturally allotted to one only. And as the dig^tion, or 
assimilative functions of plants, largely depend upon the 
degree of heat and humidity, and the latter control the 
supply of organic plant food also to a great extent, the 
plant, unlike some other beings, takes in only as much as 
it can transform naturally and efficiently. The woricing 
powers of plants, those by which they absorb and grow, 
are, then, limited to the absorbtion and transformation of 
a given proportionate amount of earth and air within a 
given period. Though they grow seven days in a week, 
tiiey will not make two days enlai^ement in twenty-four 
hours, because light is an essential of growth. If the 
capacity of growth within a given time is limited, then so 
also is the proportion of time in which growth may take 
place. We have therefore no reason to expect either as 
much or good growth, or as large and good quality of 
yield from bite sown crops, as from those that are put into 
suitable growing conditions in the eariiest part of the 
growing season. 



It being nnpracticable to covec seed, or put it in well, 
till the ground is dry enough, putting in s^^i too early is 
generally impossible. The same degree of heat, or there- 
abouts, that will make grass grow, will, when the ground 
is not too wet, be sufficient to make wheat also germinate 
or grow. But, according to the fact* which govern 
growth — '* facts *^ giving tHe conditions upon which laws 
or rules are predicated — time is also essential to the plant 
work of large and excellent growth, as are absorption and 
transformation of tlie elements of its structure. 

Growth that is made ^arly in the season, is necessarily 
more compact, weighs more per given bulk than that made 
later in a higher temperature. The straw of early sown 
wheat is therefore stiffer, more perfect, and better adapted 
to its part, the subsequent fonnation of perfect seed. Su- 
perior tools for superior work. The seed will not only ri- 
pen earlier, but will be of better quality ; superior pro- 
duce of natui*al work. To expect the best crops of spring 
wheats and the same is true of oats, rye, &c — with good 
reason, then, we must sow early to give time for the natu- 
ral work of the plant, as well as other conditions necessa- 
ry to satisfactory results. J. W. Clarkk. 

Green Lake^ Wie. 
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[For the Countrj Getitleman and Cultivator.] 

CULTURE O F RU TA BAGAS. 

Eoe. Co. Gcmr. — Having been impressed with the in« 
fluence of the root culture in British Agrieulture, I in** 
duced my farmer, Mr. H. Jones, to cultivate last seaFOn 
one acre of Ashcroft^s Purple Ruta Baga. The cultivation 
was as follows : 

Ground plowed previous fall— clover sod of three years 
standing. In the spring well harrowed. Drills 80 inches 
apart, opened by a double furrow. A sub-soil plow run 
through in the bottom of the drills. About 12 wagon 
loads of barnyard manure then spread evenly in the drills. 
On this, spread 8 bushels of bone dust mixed with 16 
bushels wood ashes ; then covered drilb by two furrows 
and sowed about 25th May, with Emery^s seed drill, 1| lbs. 
seed on the ridge. The turnips came up remarkably well 
and even. In due time they were weeded and cultivated 
fairly, but no extra labor, and I regret I have not the 
cost of this labor. The grasshoppers trimmed them pretty 
sharply in July and August, but they bad got so well on 
that I do not think they did much harm. The crop was 
very even, and the tubers mostiy rang^ from 2 to 6 lbs., 
and some weighed over 10 lb& The land was in about 
medium condition, sandy loam and some cobble stone.' 

We harvested 940 bushels, or about 28 tons net They 
were stored for winter use in a barn cellar. I had my 
cellar partitioned into sections about 10 by 12 feet, the 
bottom and sides of lath 1 by 8 indies, so that the air cir- 
culates freely around the bottom and sides of each bin. 
They are now mostly fed out. Not a root has been in- 
jured by frost or other cause of decay. You will under- 
stand, the quantity of land was not guessed at, but accu- 
rately measured. Johm W. Jkrvxs. 

Oneida Co., N. K, Feb. 16, 1860. 

An Old Subscriber. — In 1833 I commenced taking the 
" Genesee Farmer," Vol. 3, (I wish I had latand 2d volf;.) 
and have all of its subsequent volumes boi^d. Also the 
*' Cultivator,^ complete from its commencement bound, 
until the Country Gkntleman was commenced, since 
which I have that carefully preserved and bound. To- 
gether with otiier simihir works, they form a most valua- 
ble library, interesting to every one, especially the farmer. 
To me it is surprising that so few preserve their papers. 
Surely a paper that is worth taking and reading is worth 
preserving. I know of no way that so cheap and valuable 
information can be procured, as through our several agvi- 
cultunl and horticultural publications. They are and have 
been exerting an influence for good to all classes of our 
country, that is not appreciated, and cannot be easily esti- 
mated. Success to your efforts. Jimks McLallkn. 

tSf" The Eleventii Annual Fair and Cattie Show of the 
Brookfield Agricultural Society, will be held on the 26th 
and 27th daj's of September next. 
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[For the jDounUr Gentleman and CnltlTator.] 

HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY.— -No. H. 

Necessity of Capital and a Knowledge of the Baslne«B— My own Ex- 
perience—Cut Fodder— Protecting Animab and the Pecanlary Value 
of their Flesh If lost. 

Farming, in one point of view, is not unlike some other 

occupations, and therefore in order to make it pay a fair 

profit, it is of the first importance that a farmer j»houId start 

corectW. 

When a man engages in the mercantile boMness, or 
opens a manafactory, he makes himself acquainted with, 
and, in a measure, master of his business. He feels that 
it is a very important consideration to have some capital 
to commence with. Who ever heard of a man'openmg a 
store, wlio had not first acquired some practical knowledge 
of the duties, &c., of a mei*chant. It is always desirable 
and very important, when .engaging in any business, to 
have a good capital to begin with. And this is particular- 
ly true with regard to farming. 

The first step, then, towards rendering farming a paying 
business is a good agricultural education. No man can 
expect to succeed in the cultivation of the soil who does 
not have a good understanding of the various operations 
of the farm. A farmer in order to succeed well in the 
cultivation of his soil must have some knowledge of soils 
—of their characteristics — and what system of management 
will improve them, and what will impoverinh tliem. A 
man may become a very good shoemaker or joiner in one 
or two years, but it requires more ^aii one decade of years 
to make a skillful, intelligent, and successful farmer, who 
will be capable of managing the affaii's of even a small 
farm with disci*etion. The operations of a fann are so 
manifold that a farmer, if he expects to succeed in his 
busiuciiS, must have a good smattering of agricultural 
chemistry, a good knowledge of mechanics and of the 
principles of draught, and of the laws of force ahd 
motion. People were once accustomed to think that 
if a boy or man* was so unaccountably stupid that he 
could not, or would not, make a skillfal mechanic, he 
must be a farmer. But there never wa.«i a more egregious 
error. Experience demonstrates, most conclusively, that 
the veriest clod-hopper in the land may succeed tolerably 
well in life if he serves a good apprenticeship at some 
one of the mechanical arts, Bud that were he to live coeval 
with the sun, be never could succeed in fai-ming so as to 
make it pay. 

In addition to education, a farmer must have some capi- 
tal^ as has just been observed. If a young man has a little 
agricultural education and but a few hundred dollars capi- 
tal he may succeed tolerably well, providing he gets n good 
farm, and is an energetic, thorough-going man. But no 
man ever expects to succeed in mercantile business, or 
in any kind of manuiacturing occupation, without having 
some considerable capital to commence with ; nor can a 
man expect to move along in faitning with a very small 
capital any more prosperously than one can in the me- 
chanic arts with a very limited capital. It is not impossi- 
ble — indeed it is quite practicable — to make farming pay 
a good interest on borrowed capital ; but as a general rule 
it would be considered i-ather uphill business. 

Dropping the discussion of these theoretical questions, 
I propose now to show how to make farming pay when the 
farm is a poor one, and the capital is very limited. And 
I know not how to do it in a more satisfactory manner to 
the readers of the Co. Gent., than by recording my own 
experience in the matter. Farmers always desire some- 
thing tangible to aid them in their manual operations, and 
we all esteem a short artMe which tells us what has been 
donCy wfiat is very practicable^ and what mag be done 
agaiuy more highly than we do a large volume which is 
replete with the most plausible theories. 

I commenced farming on about thirty acres of plowable 
land. Most of this was old land, and the greater portion 
of it had been plowed and sowed ever since it was cleared 
up, and the produce had been carried down the Cayuga 
lake. Different owners had worked it themselves and rent- 
ed it to different tenants every year since the country was 
settled, who had carried away from it everything that grew, 



without ever thinking or caring to return anything to it in 
the form of manure. Crop after crop was grown on it 
without any manure, until, in many instaneesi, it was a 
matter of doubt whether the avuls of a crop would Kpay 
the expense of simply harvesting it. 

During the first season of my career, from eight to ten 
bushels of wheat, about eighteen or twenty of oats, and 
about eighteen bushels of Indian corn, per acre, was my 
average crop. It required nearly three acres of pasture 
per head, to keep my horses and eows during the summer. 
From ten to fifteen hundred pounds of hay per ao-e, was 
the maximum quantity ; and in many places, the grass 
was not mowed, because it was so poor it would not pay 
for mowing. The result was, before the return of pasture, 
I was running about the neighborhood, like many of my 
neighbors, to find a little hay. My grain was threslicd 
with a two-horse machine in autumn, and the sti-aw thrown 
out of doors ; and the consequence was, before winter was 
half gone, my straw was all used up. 

I had always been instructed when plowing, not to torn 
up any of the subsoil, because ** it was barren and cold, 
'and would rpoil the soil ;^ and as there was not a rod of 
drain on ray farm, and as tlie soil had been only skiwmed 
over^ I came deliberately to the conclusioo, that such a 
system of management would never answer for me ; and 
the conclusion was, that a new leaf must be tunied over. 

The first thing then, was to adopt a system of manage* 
ment which would give an increase of crops, from gear 
to year^ without purchasing foreign manure^ or without 
iinpoverishing the soil. Believing that such a system of 
management is practicable^ the question arose, how am I 
to acooroplish such an object, or how shall I render my 
plans progressive — ^tending to the end in view * 

Now, if a system of managament comld be adopted 
which would obviate the necessity of purchasing hay to 
keep my stock through the winter, one very important 
step would be taken towards rendering farming progres- 
sive—or a paying business. In this dilemma^ 1 procured 
a railway horse-power and thresher, and horse straw-cut- 
ter, and as soon as winter set in I commenced threshing 
my grain. Afler threshing a few hundred sheaves, the 
straw was cut up with a little hay and ,some comstalksi 
and moistened with water and a little meal applied to it ; 
after which it was fed in mangers. I did not wait in 
autumn, until my animals had begun to fall away in flesh 
before I commenced feeding them cut feed, but as soon 
as they did not seem to fill themselves well in the field, 
tHey received one or two feedings per day, as they seemed 
to need. In this way all the straw was used up in the 
most economical manner, and every (spring, since I adopted 
this course, I have had hay to sell or to keep over. But 
in case I did sell any hay, I always made calculations to 
purchase more manure to return to my fields than eould 
be made from the hay sold, if it had been fed out in ray 
own yard. To cut this subject short, I may be allowed to 
say, tluit I have followed up this system to tlie letter until 
tlie present time ; and I know that I keep more animals 
on the same quantity of fodder, and keep them in better 
condition than Uiey do who do not cut their fodder. 

Another very important step towards making fanning 
pay, was — and it is true even at the present day — to pro- 
vide comfortable sheds and stables for my animals, in cold 
and stormy weather. 

I alwar^j considered — and do now — ^that every cow, calf 
and bullock, or sheep, is worth four cents per pound, 
live weight. Now then, my idea was — and it has ever 
been a rule of action with me — that if I could retain only 
one hundred pounds of cow flesh and fat per bead, by ex- 
pending two dollars or more per head, in erecting com* 
ibrtable sheds and stalls — the fodder being always the 
same — ^my system would tend to render fafming a paying 
operation. 

Let us unfold this thought a little. Suppose we allow 
a good cow to lose one hundred pounds of fat and flesh 
during the winter — one hundred pounds will not make a 
very great difference in the appearance of a cow of good 
size, if she is tolerably fleshy — tliat one hundred pounds 
is worth, in cash, not less than eight dolUun. It u in 
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reniitf, iporfli more tlian thia ^ b«»u*e Iber<> is no portjon 
of bODC ftnd oOhI in Ibe pirl that is thus waetod away, ; 
Mow, diuii^ Ihii rollowEng Beiuon, mA t, oow miut aiqiro- 
pnal« graaa enough (o re[ilacc this one hundred pounila 
of (U ami fledi, to Iwve imHle cjne hundred potinds of 
butter. No pond fsnner will deuy thin fact. Sow, com- 
puting Che raluc of (hMt one hundred pounds of but4er, 
B£ide fiom the eipenfte of making it M twelve dollara, 
which added to the eight dolliits. for the lost BcbIi and fat, 
we have a dead loaa of twenty dollanper cow per annum, 
in coDBCiiuctice of not having cumrortiible sheds to protect 
tbem rrum the pelting isLonnK nnd the pinching cold. 

Uy. principle was Uien, u It now is, that in order to 
■nnhe fartniog pay, everj aninisl must be kept in ft thriving 
condition ; uonsequeutl)- evcrv one receiv«a ■ regular sup- 
ply of food every rooming aud evening, with s portion o( 
tumipe, carrots, or potatoes, until gnsa come* ; and when 
the winda howl, and lie Btonns rage, I never Uj me down 
to reat, until / Lhok that every aninial lias been well fed 
aad u in comfortable quarters. S. £. Todd. Lot* Bidgt, 



Bnlst's Dwarf Okwi Plant 

The Okra plant is of Clia Mslloir triba, nod of a ioathan 
or warDi rlimnle, though it growi rapidlj, ud auoMada well 
la Ihs middle Stalea Wa have rmlsed it in gardana belwMt 
lh< 4Zr< and 13d degree of latitud*. Il is Tsluable fur Ui( 
healtliful nnd bif^l? sgrBcabl* niunlage obtained fivm the 
fniit, which grows at the j"inH of 111* brunches in the foini 01 
Dpright concg or pods ; tlieie are cut up and boiled In soup*, 
and give lheu< a riifa flncor. It i) ne«innrj to lake off ibe 
pods while lender, afic Ihey bava atlainsd tbeir fnll site, 
and befura Ihcy harden nnd ripen, whiifa lliey do In one or 
iKo days aricrnnrdn. Their leudeniaH can bs asoertained bj 
the point of a knife, and Ihia period of (he growth of Iha 
pnd inuai be nalclied. as nflar the; become drr and hnrd, 
thry alTiinl tittle of the gliilinous mailer, and aro worthlsBS, 
•iri'pl llieir teeda be uied as a gub!>iitut* for mffee, far nbich 
Uiey are adinimbls. Tht grein podt iit slio pirkledi and 
are frequently diied and preson-ed for winter u» by hanging 
an tlrlogs. They are eren boiled like asparagus, and eateii 
wilh drawn boltar. 

We are hulebiad to Mr, Robert Bulat, seedinun, Pblla 
delphia, for the engraving given above, whlcii leprsacDli 
"Buial'aDwnrfOkrB," whi,-h produces podaat every juint II 
la said lo grow two fael bigh, about half the height of the old 
Tsriety, and ill tuperior advantagea are that it requirea mui;)! 
Icsi ground In miss a giren quantily, being more fruliful 
while Ihe fiuit is larger in quuntily and belter in quality. 



T>o gnod la olhen— it will rome bs 
which you pour on Ihe roo^a ef th* so 
(0 Jon aweelened frvm Ih* lop. 



The ■ 



Bm. Co. QbfT.— I see In 
rheap paint. Enclosed is on 
1 Jan., which I it^iiDw lo be Brat best. 



I and al 



h cold 



it 30 Iba of Spanish whiting, IT 
ir. Strain Ibia niatuie Ihmugh 
troruseaHeT reducing with cold 
lbs outside of bulldluga, or where 
In order to git« a good color 



be laid on wilh a brush aimiUr 




nust have auBleient lime lo d'y 


.fore the neat is applied. 


FwpiiinliLg inside wall., lake 
(lacked liine, 3 Iba of (ugnr, B 


LI before, one bushel of un- 


«. of salt, a^d prepare at 


ibove, and applj willTn brinb. 




t have used it en bri^k, and fli 




serre them-it is far preferal)l« I 




onwood.andasfurejDUihntilwi 


laatkmgeroaroDghsidbg 


hsn oil paint will on plained aidi 








use yellow ochre inslead of white 


ing ; for iemon eolor, ochre 


and cbraoi. yellow ; l..r lend and 


■Isle oolor, l.mpblaok i for 



HiiiM. Bditom— Fl> 

bama ; bul seeing 
nloterabty in every 




Pie Melon and Qround Ctterr^. 



Eds. Co Qkiit.— I lea much ia raid abont the Jinx Ap- 
FLI MsLon. r rslud some last aeaaon and And Iham a 

Uy largest weighed 36, 37, and \B poundl. 

The dHouan CasHHr I have ealtivated for two jt^n. 
They mike a delicioua pie and very nice preserves, and are 
very pulntable lo eat when ripe. They ace easily culliiated, 



Cooking the Sweet Potato, 

ealtare of tweet 
._.. _._ . _ .... *ya of preparing 

tnein for Ihe lable, beaidei bak in g^ steaming, Ao. 

1. Potato PL:DniRO.— Wasli Ihe potatoes, peal and grate 
Inem, (using a large onano graler,) than Uke of the grated 
polatii, agga, butter, eilher sugar or molaisea, (Ibe latter it 
best) and milk aufflcient for a batter— bake in a deep diih 

Iben bake brown. Fluror as desired. 

2. Potato CiirAnD.— Boil Ihe pnlAtoes, ikln and maah 
them— then wilh the raaihed potatoes, butter, eggi, lugnr 
and milk, make a bailer and bake with one erwt in a. ahailow 
dah. Fhiver as desired. 

3. PoTSTn Ph.— Peal the potatoes, iliee— take sugar end 
_ ■._... .._!.. . [[,g potatoes, add a 






and eo 
! with Iv 



il the s 



, alice and sprinkle wilh a 
ilely brown, in buller or 

We depend vary moeh upon awaet potaloea for fattening 
pork-on our ssndy lands. The red and yellow varieties are 

use. Thia kind ii rather dry and insipid wfarn first dug. but 
upon oxpoaure lo Iha air, beoomea vetj swoct and even 
synipy. W. Bicbolm*. .P«r;unnan> Co^ If- C. 
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AGRICULTU RAL EDUCATION. 

The subject 6f Agricaltural Education for Ameri- 
can purposes, is one to the difficulties of which we have 
heretofore referred, while for the present generally con- 
tenting ourselves with a simple record of the elfortfl made 
towai-d Uieir solution. The latest of these, the Agricultu- 
ral Lecture Course at Yale, we announced some months in 
advance of its appointed time, and by subsequently recur- 
ring to it as occasion offered, we endeavored to do our 
share towards attracting thitherward the steps of the far- 
mers of the country. ' Which endeavors, by the way, ap- 
pear to have at least created a strong desire for the publi- 
cation of the Lectures delivered — a matter quite impracti- 
cable as well as unpolitic — ^the former, because much was 
said that was wholly or pailly ext^iporaneous, and be- 
cause what was written is the individual property of the 
writers, who may require it for other uses — ^the lat- 
ter, from th^ simple reason that the course is to be an An- 
nual one, and that much of the inducement to attend will 
be lost, if it is anticipated that for a Dollar or two we can 
subsequently purchase the whole in print. Nor is this a 
selfifih consideration on the part of the directors — the gi*eat 
value of such a course lies in its d: awing together as large 
a number as possible from all sections of the country-r-a 
source of usefulness at once discarded if the chief source 
of attraction is put in hazard. 

Farmers peculiarly are of that class, to whom, according 
to the scripture, '^ faith cometh by hearing." Nine out of 
ten who would refuse to read, or pay no regard to anything 
they should read, would perhaps receive the same infor- 
mation or item of experience from the lips and voice of a 
neighbor as an immediate lesson to themselves. 

Hence it is that the Discussions are becoming so impor- 
tant and interesting a part of our Agricultural Meetings 
and Shows. While a whole evening expended in Uiis way, 
may witness the utterance of much more that is random 
and unqualified where accuracy and limitation are especial- 
ly necessary— of much less either in amount or variety 
that is practically uaeAil as a oontribution from actual ex- 
perience, than any ooe number for instance of the Co. 
Gent., may possibly alK>rd, there are not a few who would 
enjoy the one away from home better than the other at 
their own fireside, and perhaps receive from it a degree of 
benefit greater in proportion to the greater attention awa- 
kened and thought b€»towed. 

From a notice elsewhere of the concluding address of 
Prof. Porter at New-Haven, it will be seen that another 
year the Lectures there are to be renewed with still greater 
efforU to render them effective oS: good. Such a course 
has the advantage over ordinary discussion, of presenting 
the observation or the experience of careful and trust- 
worthy men, Hfell-^natured for the occcuion^ and subse- 
quently overhauled and sifted by questions and by debate. 
Yale College, as a center for such a convention, renders 
New-Haven a prominent point by ita high scientific and 
educational standing, and the proposed establishment of 
an Experimental Farm will also add to the advantages of 
the place. But it is not ao idea of which Yale is destined 
to retain the monopoly. The propriety of taking some 
measures of a similar kind, during another Annual Meet- 
ing of our State Agricultural Society in this city, has al- 
ready been mooted, and the example of our Connecticut 
friends only requires a little more testing to be extensively 
imitated. The Herkimer Co. Jovrnal^ publirfied at Lit- 
tle Falls, in this State, comes to us with the following sen- 
sible suggestions : — 

Talk is doln« what mliht be done here, on » snaller acale; but 
wiUi gr«at advantage we think to our Young Fanners. 

A coarae of Lectures on Agriculture should be delivered at our 
Academies and Seminaries every winter. A considerable number of 
youne iiicn fh>m the sunpunding country iro to School at the Academy 
only during the H inter Term. To these a course of Lectures on Agn- 
culture from practical men would be invaluable, as it would stimulate 
them to look deeper into the subject, and thus lay the foundation of 
future Improvement and success. 

Nor need these Lectures be expensive. There are practical men 
in the several departments of Hgriculture to be found in our own 
County, who are cspable of giving a firat class lecture, on some par- 
Mculiu- bntpch of the subject. Let a dozen such men be engaged, with 
perhaps a few from abroad, and we have no doubt this featnn* alone 
In the Programme of Academic Kducation, would awaken an Interest 
in our schools Uiroui^ut the community, which would amply pay aU 
expenses for lectures. 



[For the Country Oentiemaa and Cultivator.] 

CULTURE OF FLAX. 



Eds. CouNTikT Okftlbman — ^I have had considerable 
experience in flax culture during the last 28 years. Large 
quantities are raised in my section of country, and having 
two flax machines on my farm, and also a factory for 
spinning flax into shoe thread, carpet yam, twine, Ac, 
has necessaiily given me considerable experience in this 
crop. 

Flax requires upland, and a loamy soil, or a loam with 
gravel or sand, or a clay soil if it can be in season put in 
proper tilth. It does not, like com, thrive well on a 
swaid ley, but succeeds best after com, and tolerably well 
after potatoes. It requires, like most other crops, to be 
got in in good season. From various experimentf^ I find 
one bushel of seed to tlie acre the beat, where we unite 
the seed and lint for the profits of the crop. The ground 
must be made mellow with the drag beforp sowing the 
seed, and dragged as lightly as poesiMe after the seed is 
sown, 'for very little if any of the seed will grow if deeply 
covered. 

The ordinarv yield is from 8 to 10 buabela of seed and 
from 260 to 800 lbs. lint. 

In former years mucli flax was water-rotted, but from 
the fact that the U. S. Government has not patronized, 
for the last 16 years, the making of duck for the navy, 
there has been but little demand for water-rotted flax, and 
this method has been ajNuidoned. It is now, after the 
seed is off, spread on grass lands, thinly and evenly, and 
dew rotted. It gives a trifle more weight by dew rotting. 

The expense oil the crop until harvesting it, is about 
the same as oats. In pullii^ the flax, whish roust be done 
if you wish to save the lint, a £iir halid will pull hU acre 
in tliree days. I had 66 acres pujfed by hands at $1 per 
day, at an ezpenss of $2.76 per acre. The seed wuuld 
average one year with toother, about $1.60 per bushel, 
and the lint about 10 cents per lb. ; but the past season 
the price for good flax has been 16 cents per lb. 

The flax crop is usually taken by the mill men when 
pulled, from the farmers, but where the farmers take i-are 
of their own flax they can get it dressed and fitted for 
market at $2 to $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

If seed only is the oiyect in sowing, from one-half to 
two-tliirda of the quantity ought to be sown ; and if the 
lint only is the objie«t then one and a half bushel of seed 
is not too much per acre. In Europe double the last 
quantity is sown, but in every experiment tried in this 
country, where three or four bushels per aero have been 
sown, it has proved an entire failure of the crop. I han- 
dled a crop of two acres und seventeen one-hundredths, 
raised by a neighbor the past season ; although this was 
rather an extraordinary crop, the sales of seed and lint 
amounted to $196.19, and ilie whole expense of the crop 
was a little over $40, lea?mg a net profit of nearly $70 
per acre. The amount of flax raised in the United States 
does not approach near the consumption, and very large 
amounts are annually imported. The sUtistics of New- 
York in 1866, show near five millions of lbs. of lint raised 
iu this State, but the numerous impossibilities there stated, 
render the returns useless for any calculations. 

The only difliculty in raising this crop is the bulklneas 
of the product, which will not allow of transportation to 
any great distance; consequently it can be profitably 
raised only in the neighborhood of flax mills ; but when 
once dressed, it will bear transportation to any point for 
a market. William Nkwcomb. JRenimelaer Co. J^, Y, 

South Downs.— Mr. J. C. Taylor, Holmdel, N. J., has 
recently sold several South Down rams, to go to Galifomia. 
Among them, one to Messrs. Crosby k Dibblee, whom 
they named ** Golden Fleece." He was from the imported 
ram Frank, bred by Mr. Webb, and a Webb ewe, bred by 
Col. Morris — ^was of large size and heavy fleeee, having 
sheared 8 lbs. when a yearling. These gentlemen are go- 
ing into sheep raising extensively, having a ^^nnohe" of 
over 13,000 acres near Los Angeles. He has also sold sev- 
eral nun lambs, all got by his noted ^^ World*8 Priie" ram, 
to Mr. Stanwood of 8a«Fun^ito. 
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Writing for the Papers. 

^'Probablj,^ writes an esteemed correspondent 
whose letter is just received — ** when tou penned the arti- 
cle asking jour readers * whether experienced with tlie pen 
or not,* to ' do good and oommunivate/ you were not aware 
of the amount of ttiknt that would respond to the call, or 
perhaps you would have been less confident of not having 
your * sttppfies overstocked/ ** 

Our friend is only one among many to whom our ac- 
knowledgments are due for liberal and valuable * communi- 
cations* during the past two months — ;1arge numbers of 
which have already been published, while many more are 
filed for seasonable opportunity to appear. But very few 
are perhaps aware of the quantity of manuscript grain, 
that must go into our compositors* mill to bring forth 
the grist which is returned to our readers. The amount 
of paper occupied by pen and ink in the preparation of each 
pr&ted column, bears something the sa<ne relation to the 
regular and compact lines which this great Art compress* 
es in bulk while it multiplies in numbers— as the pyramids 
to a hay stack, or the cotton * lint * that flies loosely from 
the gin, to the same product pressed and baled fbr the 
market. Consequently, although not a mail irrives with- 
out bringing from widely scattered sources, some contri- 
butioB or other to our stores, the ever recurring draft they [advantage of the Agiicultural papers of our day is, that 



self the question, ** Has my life invariably been in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason — ^have I never failed to 
grasp an opportunity of improvement V* The calcuktion 
was not very long ago presented as to the money value by 
which the lands of this State might be increased if they were 
all properly drained ; to which some thoughtful objector 
responded by saying that when our territory was all thus 
put in order for tillage, there would be no market for its 
immense production. He need have given himself no un- 
easiness ; by the time the Anti-Utopians (as a correspond- 
ent elsewhere styles them,) are all exterminated, our 
population will have incalculably increased, and perhaps 
Macaulay*8 antiquarian Xew-Zealander will have already 
taken his meditative seat among the ruins of London 
Bridge. 

The moral, then, of these discursive notes, is simply 
as before — Let all contribute va they can to open chan- 
nels of light in the dark places of our farming ; out of 
much discussion, here and there shall we prompt to some 
real and tangible advance, und the example of one suo- 
oessful man will exert .an influence upon others in con- 
stantly widening circles. A careful thinker, as well as 
thorough practical farmer, said in our (Seethe other day: 
there have been just as good farmers among our fathers as 
there are now— just as careful observers, just as earnest 
thinkers, just as progressive cultivatoi'S. But the great 



sustain is so great, that we are scarcely more apprebon 
sive of ' overstocked supplies,* than we are tliat all the fai^ 
mers of the land will slmnltaneously put in practice the 
doetrines we are teaching, and spoil toe * profits of then* 
buaness * by the immense crops and consequent low pri- 
ces that would ensue. 

This remark recalls one consideration which, although 
very old in our own mind, liasperiiaps never been express- 
ed in so many words. One of the most successful and 
thorough-going florists and phmt growers whom we ever 
knew, now — if an exemplary life ever deserved such 
rewaitl — at home where 

— — **llie Ibr^pt-me-nott of the angels** 
require neither culture nor human care — when asked to 
describe in print his methods of propagation and growth, 
used to answer with native shrewdness, more generous al- 
ways of his taioney than of the secrets of his trade, **' Let 
others find out for themselves, as I did.** 

There need be, however, no fear in telling all the secrets 
of nature or art tiiat one can learn, either in Agriculture 
or Horticulture — arising from any danger that too many 
will at once rush into the n^ks of improvement Men, 
like children, require ** line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.** And we do not hesitate to say that our oorres- 
poudents may send us the fullest particulars of all the expe- 
rience they have gained or any discoveries they may have 
nude, without the slightest peril of thereby creating in- 
jurious competition in farming or gardening. If we should 
publish this month, in the way of an ordinary editorial or 
communication, a perfect and complete specific against the 
wheat mtdge or the cureullo, we doubt if the price of 
plums would be a cent lower in the New- York market 
next autumn, or if their daily bread could then be purchas- 
ed any cheaper by the consumers of that metropolis. 

This is the case because important clianges for the bet- 
ter or worse resemble almost invariably the forest which 
old Time rears to gradual maturity, rather than the gourd 
tiiat sprang up in a night for the prophet. Of a hundred 
who should try either of the specifics we have suggested — 
if indeed there were so many who would go beyond the 
casual remark — ^* Well now, that looks reasonable enough,** 
— probably a number would fail in the care requisite to 
ensure a fair trial ; others might tire before the process 
was complete ; only a very few would verify its correctness 
by ultimate sucoess. 

Perhaps it will be thought that we place too low an esti- 
mate upon the enterprise — nay, even upon tlie common 
sense of our readers, In such statements as these. The 
truth nevertheless is unmistakable ; nor will it seem as 
strange, as it might at first be regarded, if each of us-^ 
wfaatev^ his position or puwutt— -should soberly ask him- 



they bring to light wliat this class of farmers can accom- 
plish ; tlieir example, which fonoeriy appeared to their 
neighbors as merely an instance of good luck, is now 
thoroughly sifted and discussed ; the measures of advance- 
ment they tal<c are disseminated and pushed on, instead of 
going with them to their graves. *■* I perceive,** he added 
in effect, ** a constant and remarkable change for the bet- 
ter, precisely in this dfrection, in your publications; 
you are conUoually drawing out tlie experience of those 
who have not before written, and as I never met a 
man who could not tell me something, so there is not a 
number issued that contains nothing to ponder and nothing 

to practice.** 

• • • 

[For the GounCry Qentteman and OuItlTstor.] . 

Bmssels Syroata. 

This variety of cabbage is suj^xwed to have originated from 
the Savoy. It is a celebrated vegetable in Europe, especial- 
ly near Bruzellee and other large towns in Flanders, where 
from Oetober to April, it is an every day dish on the taUe 
of both the rich and the poor. — Buu?» Kitchen Garden. 

Wherever this fine vegetable will stand out of doors during 
the fvioter, it is invaluable, as furnishing a rich vegetable 
fresh from the groundi. Where it will not, as in these north- 
em latitudes, an excellent way is to give them a pit, where 
they can be preserved in all their freshness. We recently saw 
at a neighbor's, a pit full of these little oabbage, from wbidi 
the ffardener eupfrfied the family. They are simply taken up 
just he fore winter and planted in these pits, and covered with 
litter in extra cold weather. Eooar Sandbrs. 

PLANTING S UGAR ORCHARDS. 

In regard to planting sugar maples on stony hill-sides, 
recently noticed in this paper, (Co. Gent Feb. 2, I860,) 
a correspondent of the New-England Farmer remarks: 

*' I have a sugar orchard on the top, and just over the east 
side of a hill, and I think it yields more sap and of better 
quality than on level land, and the leaves not only keep the 
land on which the trees stand in the highest state of fertility, 
but a nearly equal area on the side of the hill below ia kept 
in quite a productive state ; and this land being sheltered by 
a belt of timber on the south, and by high bills on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, east and north-east, I have planted a 
small orchard of apple-trees upon it, and by throwing brush 
on the land to catch the leaves, I suceeed in getting a better ^ 
growth than en another orchard on good level land well culti- 
vated." ^ 

The same writer remarks upon the known variation in 
the quality and quantity of sap yielded by maple trees of 
the same aze, and suggests the trial of experiments to as- 
certain whether this superiority could be propagated by 
grafUng seedling trees from the best sugar yielding sorts. 
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THE CALF QUESTION— A GOOD BARN. 

Calves should be Raised, not Sold— Gost of the Milk thejr Consoma— 
Mr. Thajer's Way of SaTlng 914 per Uead-The Stock of Mr. Sawyer 
and Mr. Davis— Description of Mr, Sawyer's New Bam. 

Mbssrs. Eds. — Under the above caption, a "Karrland 
Farmer** has an article in the Co. Gent, of 6th of Jan., 
in which he gives his views and method of raising calves. 
To this, Mr. Pettee, in the Co. Oent. of 19th, reiSies, and 

g'ves the weights and price of calves in his section of 
ranecticut, saying that at six weeks old, good calves will 
weigh from 160 to 180 lbs., and bring from six to seven 
cents per pound, live weight. The average weight then, 
is 166 lbs., and average price six and a half cents per lb., 
live weight; these figures make the average value of the 
calves $10.72^. This looks like a large price for calves 
six weeks old. In saying so, I do not in the least call in 
question Mr. Pettee's statements. But there is another 
view to be taken in connection with this question, by all 
those that can readily sell their milk at four cents per 
quart. (I have been selling milk all winter at five cents.) 

To fatten one of these large calves, it will require upon 
an average at least eight quarts of milk per day for the 
six weeks — ^that is, forty-two days. Eight quarts per day 
for forty-two days, is 386 quarts, which at four cents a 
quart, amounts to $13.44. The calf at three days old will 
sell for a dollaf at least, making $14.44, instead of $10.72^, 
for the calf at six weeks old. And I think it will be much 
better for the cow to be milked, than to be suckled and 
punched by these large calves. 

Mr. Pettee further says, he has in two or three mstances 
sold calves who have nm with their mothers three months, 
for $15 to $20, which he considered tlie most profit he 
could get from the milk. To many, $20 for a calf three 
months old, would be thought a great price. But in the 
New- York cattle market, 29th of December, a premium 
calf four and a half months old, weigliing 650 lbs., sold 
for $47.50, or 7i cts per pound, live weight. 

A certain number of calves must be aunually raised, to 
replace, in time, the cattle slatightered fur beef, and other- 
wise disposed of; and it should be the study of the farmer 
to ascertain the most profitable method of keeping up this 
supply. But farmers differ widely in this matter. Mr. 
Pettee thinks it better to sell his calves for veal, and pur- 
chase store calves in the fall from drovers, who obtain 
their stock in Northern or Southern New-York, where there 
is no such demand for veals. The " Maryland Fairmer " 
thinks it more profitable for him to raise his calves, and 
gives his reasons therefor. These reasons, as well as those 
of Mr. P., are before the readers of this paper, and I 
leave it with them to draw their own condu^ons. But in 
connection with the foregoing, I will give the method of 
raising calves by two other farmers. 

In Colman*8 2nd Report of the Ag. of Massachusetts, is 
8 copy of a letter from Minot Thayer, a farmer of Brain- 
tree, to Mr. C, on "Raising Calves," which says: *'In 
answer to your inquiries respecting the mode which I have 
adopted in rai.sing cattle for ten or more years past, I can 
merely say, those that I have raised within the above time, 
bare not cost me more than one-quarter part as much as 
those I formerly raised. They used generally to be with 
the cow ftom eiglit to ten weeks. The usual quantity of 
nulk they took, was about eight quarts per day each ; the 
common price of milk has l^en twelve and a half cents 
per gallon, and four cents per single quart, and more sold 
by the quart than by the gallon. Upon calculation, you 
will see that it would cost about $17, upon the lowest price 
of milk, to prepare a calf to go to pasture. 

" Another difficulty which arises from letting the calves 
take the milk from the cow, is when you turn them to the 
pasture tlie^ are very uneasy, continually bawling after 
their mother, eat but little, and fall away in flesh, and are 
often stinted. The expense of raising them in the old way 
has been so muck that scarcely a single calf is raised iii 
tills vicinity. Consequently our fnnucrs have bought their 
young cattle from droves from different parts of the coun- 
try, and have had no opportunity to select the breed, the 
result of which is a tfiiserable hrttd of eattU. Now sir, 
the method which I have adopted (with groat success] is : 



I take my calves from the cow when three or four days 
old. I take a small quantity of good English hay, and 
make a tea from it : I add a small quantity of milk, and a 
very little molasses to it. The calf drinks it freely, and 
very soon becomes very fond of it, and having got the 
taste, will eat hay at three weeks old with as much eager- 
ness as a calf will usually eat grass at ten weeks old. As 
they increase in age I decrease in the quantity of milk, un- 
less I happen to have a large quantity of poor milk. I 
make the tea pretty strong, and give them about as much 
as they would usually require of milk twice a day, with a 
few carrots cut up fine, and also as much good hay as they 
will eat The hay the tea is made of is not lost, as the 
cattle will oat it all. I think a calf may be raised till it is 
ten weeks old, in the manner I have adopted, for the small 
sum of three dollars ; the trouble is but trifling. I hare 
no difficulty in selling my cows fit>m fifty dollars to a much 
higher price." 

The above, somewhat abridged, is Mr. Thayer a method 
of raising calves, and a very similar plan is pursued by 
many farmers in that section of New-Hampshire where I 
reside. 

This morning (26th of Jan.) I rode four miles to call 
upon one of our young, enterprising farmers^ to take a 
look at his last spring oalvea — and other stock. .Some ten 
montlis ago, cows were readily saleable here at a good 
price. This farmer (Chas. P. Sawyer) sold all but two; 
these calved in March, and he also purchased six more 
calves when they were three days old, for which be paid 
one dollar each. The eight calves were raiaed mostly oo 
hay tea, the slum milk of the two cows was mostly mixed 
with the hay tea, which was given them night and room- 
ing — at noon they were fed with a porridge. They are 
now a very fair lot of calves, quite as good 'SS are thode 
that take the milk from the cows for eight or ten necks. 
He has recently refused ten dollars each for two of them. 
Two years ago the coming spring he raised fourteen calves 
on throe cows. He now has two calves, a few weeks old, 
for which he paid one dollar each. At this time he has 
only a farrow cow that gives milk — ^yet these young calves 
look as well as those do of the same age that suckle the 
cows. Mr. Sawyer has made money by raising young stock, 
and other branches of farming, to which I will again al- 
lude. I also called upon Paine Davis, another of our in- 
telligent young farroero. At tfie commencement of winter 
he had fifty-one head of cattle ; since wliich he has sold 
4 oxen, 8 two year old steers, and 4 calves. He now baa 
35 head of cattle, eleven of which are last spring calves — 
four of tliem he raised. Late in the fall, some thirty miles 
north of this, he purohftsed eleven last-spring calves ; for 
tliese, upon an average, he paid $3.75. The four lie raised, 
and the eleven purchased were raised upon sktm milk, 
hay tea, &c. Another of our farmers raised eleven last 
spring, having for them only the milk of three cow& It 
is my impresi^ion tliat the calves that take the milk from 
the cows, if they have a full supply, generally look better^ 
when turned to grass at the age of ten weeks, than those 
do that are brought up by Juund. But aoconling to Mr. 
Tliayer's figures it costs about $17.00 to raise a calf on the 
cow U) the age of ten weeks, and only about throe dollars 
when fed on skim milk, hay tea, &c., making a difference 
in the cost of a calf ten weeks old of $14.00. Difference in 
location, or the place in which different farmers may reside, 
the prioe of butter, milk, veal, hay, pasture, ^c, are mat- 
ters that each farmer should take into consideration in the 
disposal aiMi management of his calves. In these matters 
he should " apply the sober second thought" What might 
be profitable in one place for A, B and C, in the manage- 
ment of their calves in their section of country, might not 
prove so for D, £, F and G, in their section. 

In the Co. Gent of the 12th inst, under the beading of 
'^Sheltering Cattle," I had something to say of our New- 
Hampsliire bams. The past season, Chas. P. Sawyer of 
this town, built him a No. 1 bam, which as it has some 
peculiarities about it, I will attempt a description. It » 
SO by 40—18 feet posts; every stick of tlie timber was 
sawed, and every part built in the most thorough roannerT 
There were 50,000 feet of timber, boards and plauk (board 
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measure) used in its structure — uearly all of which was 
of white Norway and yellow pine ; 80,000 of Na 1 pine 
shingles were osed in covct-iiig tlie roof th« barn and an L 
iNurt) which is 40 by 16 ; also six thoasand of clapboai'ds 
for covering the si Je& The hovel, or tie-up, on the south 
Me of the barn^ is 80 by 14; in whick thirty-six cattle 
can be tied up — the cattle standing oft a ratsed plutfortn. 
There are four sliding doors of good width, hung upon 
rollers, opening from the yard into the hovel, which is 
well lighted with several sliding windows, of large squares 
of giass— (not the little 7 by 9 lights.) There is a cellar 
under the whole, (80 by 40,) the walls of which are of 
split granite. The south side and ends, only, of the cel- 
lar are walled ; the back side is boarded and clapboarded 
from die ca\*es nearly down to the bottom of the cellar. 
In this large cellar there is neltlier " post nor pillar:*' The 
floor timbers, sillsi &e., are all supported by numerpus 
round iron rods passing throvgh the sills, girths, beams, 
and rafler»-~tliese last are double. The cost of the iron 
was from $76 to $80. After his bam was well fiUed with 
his hay, grain, and com crop, the floor had settled only 
about two inches. The lower |iaii of the L is used for 
«alf-peiis and a few sheefk The opper part for his fowls ; 
the chamber is well liglited, and the fowls have the range 
of the cellar — for which they appear to be very grateful. 
He has 22 hens, all except one are last season pullets. 
From the 1st day of Jan. to the 24th, he has sold twenty- 
«1glit dozen egga. They lay upon an average, fifteen eggs 
per day. 

The cost of his bam, without taxing anything for his 
his own labor and that of his oxen, nor reckoning any- 
thkig for board of hands, &c., foots up $1,200. To spout 
the eaves and paint the bara, will add another $100 to the 
cost Mr. Sawyer, by fourteen years' labor, has ^lly set- 
tled the question that money can be made by (arming, 
even here, on the almost worn-out farms of tlie ^ Old 
Ontnite State." He is no believer in what is termed 
** luck ;*' but he is a firm believer in the necessity of the 
farmer's exercising care, diligence, and a love for*bis voca- 
tion, if he wishes to snoeeed in his business. 

JVamer, N. If. Levi Babtlett. 

m^^^ 

COVERING TENDER STEMS. 



'* I observe that direetioos are often given for coveringten- 
dar grapevines, raspberries, Ae., with oaly two or three inch- 
es of earth. How can this be <^ any use, eeeiax that this cov- 
ering freeses as solid ss Stone, and the froet on«n goes down 
afe^luwerl A Novics.^' 

Protection of half4ianly stems does not hav^ so much 
tnfldenoe on the actnal temperature, as in modifying cfaaiv 
ges. If for instance, a young peach tne is dug up for 
transplanting) and while the roots are out, it is frozen stiff 
If set into the eaith before any tliawing takes place, the 
tree will not sustain any ii^ury ; but if it thaws in the air 
it is mined. The difference is entirely owing to the man- 
ner in which the firost is abstracted. This result is obvi- 
ous if we look at young nursery trees — the roots of which 
are frozen in £ft« earth and thawed again, every winter. A 
covering of an inch or two of earth is sufficient to alter 
urhoUy the effects of the thawing on the grapevine or rasp- 
berry-cane. Some dtfierence has often been observed by 
fruit growers, even in the manner in which plants are 
thawed in the open air. If, for example, after an intense- 
ly cold and dear night, the morning sun bursts out and 
produces a sudden warmth, the destraction of the parts is 
mueh more eomplete than if the change is gradual through 
the influence of a mantle of douds. Gardeners have often 
observed that box edging, if shaded by a building, will be 
fresh and green in spring ; while, if exposed to the full 
rays of the sun after a hard freesing, they will be turned 
brown or killed. Tlie shading of buildings or steep hills 
<Mti.the east side of fruit trees, has sometimes saved the 
crop, the cwise of the low <m acyaoent trees not thus pro- 



tected, being erroneously attributed to eawt wind instead 
of the morning son. 

The common practice of covering the stems of tender 
shrubs with straw is a further illustration of the same prin- 
ciple. An inch or two of straw could not of course keep 
the tree actually warmer while the thermometer is ten de- 
grees below sero, and the wind sweeping through it for 
twenty hours ; the protection it affords is not unlike that 
given by the tltin coating of earth, but less ^ffident 

Evergreen branches operate partially in the same way. 

• • ' • ' 

Raising New Sorts of the Strawberry. 

Will you inform me bow I can nuse new kinds of straw- 
berry best from the seed ? a. w. 

Plant the fi-esh newly washed-out seed, a fourth to half 
an inch deep in very rich and finely pulverized beds, and 
keep the surface moist and 'shaded. Many new plants 
spring up spontaneously in bearing strawberry beds, from 
the fallen and decaying berries, and thus excellent sorts 
become mixed with poorer. The strawberry is the easiest 
fruit to raise new sorts from by crossing. For if the bear- 
ing sort which produces the seed is a pistillate, it must be 
fertilized by some staminate ; and thus every ued is a cross 
between Che two — ^the seed, not the berry, being affected 
the first year. Every seed in every berry of Burr's New 
Pine, Hovey^s Seedling, and other pistillates, are neces- 
sarily always crosses. We would reoommend the follow- 
ing as suitable vai-ieties to produce seed for this purpose : 
Burros New Piue, fertilized with Hooker and Wilson ; old 
Hudson fertilized by Hooker; Hovey^s Seedling fertilized 

with Early Scarlet and Walker's Seedling, &a 

■ e • 

Reqiiisites for MaMng Good Butter. 

What are the requisites for making the best butter 7 a. 

There are a few butter-makers who have eetablished sneh 
a reputation fur making the very finest article, that all they 
can spare for market is eagerly taken at several cents a pound 
above Ibe market price. So far ts we know, tbey all adopt 
the following rales ; or if they do not, they practice them : 

1. A perfectly dean cellar, not only clean from all dirt| 
but from every bad odor- pure, sweet, and fresh. 

2. Perfectly clean, well aired vessels Not an infinitessi- 
mal speck of any foreign or sour substance adheres to any of 
them. 

3. Churning before the cream becomes old. 

4. Securing such a temperature that it will require about 
half an hour for ehuming — if performed much sooner, a loss 
of butter must occur, and it is not so good. 

5. Work all the buttermilk out, whieh is rarely done— and 
>nrork no longer, which is still more rarely, but sometimes 
done. 

6. ^Iw^ the purest salt — and add an ounee to a pound. 

7. Paek the butter in the jars or firkins aoiui — ^putasmuch 
in a small Sp^ee as possible. 

8. Lastly, ond first also, provide good sweet pasture, and 
plenty of perfectly 'pure water for the cows at all times. 

If any have practiced all these, and have not suooeeded, 
we shonld like to hear from them. It is proper to state, how- 
ever, that there are some who assert that their vessels, As. 
are clean, when in fact they are far from it. 
-^^^ 

CURE FO R SOR ATCHEa 

I will send you a receipt to cure the scratches. Takes 
little white percipite pounded fine, mix with fresh butter 
or lard, dnd wash the part affected with suds, and dry it-^ 
then apply the ointment once a day. Two or three appli- 
cations is sufficient. This I think is ahead of all others. 

JStaUmvU. J. H. R. 
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Smith & Wln egar-a Tito Matdilna. 

TbiM. michiDe «u inrmtcd bj S:IHI]ei, 
v. SMim and Cileb Winioib of Vnioa 
%iring», N. T. Ilaviog bad an opporttmi- 
tj of wilnefleing iM working, we cm com- 
meiid [t to ^le manuracturen u siiluble 
inventian. Its prommeol idvinUge ui hi 
perfonnitig at ont opcTatiott Ihe worit ol 
grinding the claj, screening it from p«v(il 
vid fonningit inlo tile. It ia uauallj driT- 
en bj hoise power, but wktcr or iteani nwf 
be empIoTed. Tbe tile tliiu made we find 
ii better formed generall}', tbw sucb as is 
mad^ b^ bund maohinea, on aocoiintof the 
■Uffer conmtcnc; vC &e daf wtuch nuiT b« 
employed bj the more powerful prop«lliug 
f^roe. Tbe iofter material required for 
manual labor often caiues the tile to settle 

The aiioeied figure is a well executed 
l«pT«sentBdoD of this lile machioe. Tbo 
ctaj, with a Bofficierit portion of water, b 
first supplied to the mill A, and when 
nuund bjr tbe power applieii to the riiaft 
E, it peaes dow;i into tbe boi D, aud is 
pressed by B reoiprocnting plunger Ibrongh 
screen, F, and drops into tlie boi, G. It 
is again premed by the same uioring poirer 
through the dies, I I, on tbe earriagea, and 
ready to be placed on the dijing boards. 
Thii mschine makes all siioa and forms, , 
from one and a half to twelve inches in di-# 
■meter, and the inrenlon say it will make ( 
twehe hundred 2-inch tile per hour, whieb 
Ualemcnt we bnve no reason to doubC E 
For ordinary evcry-day work, about 600 J 
are oiade in an hour. It \» mode of iron, 
and appears substantial and durable. The 
working parts being visible and accessible, 
any coarse gtavel Or foreign gubatance is 
quickly removed from tbe screen, and the 

dies re«li]y changed. ' Further information will be f^ren bj A. LATocKnn, Waterloo, Betiec* Coontj, S. T,, wba 
ii one of the proprietors. 
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}. EVAPORATION. 

Tlwt evaporation is a alow and tedious process, is a fact 

which he would piral or sow in good season, is often re- 
minded, and (be thought can scarcely fail to arise, that 
some quicker way of getting rid of the surplus water 
would be both conrenient and agreeable. If it can be 
shown that a certain remedy for this sonrce of delay has 
been found, and can in moat cases readily be poliato ope- 
ration at a alight expense compared with its beneflcial re- 
sults, surely none need longer suffer from this caose. That 
draining is such a remedy — Cliat its application is profita- 
ble to the fimner — that in nearly every instance the ex- 
pense is repaid by longer seasons and better mips, let us 
attempt briefly to prove. 

Look at a retentive soil in spring-limo — a stiH clay or 
hard-pan subsoil, for inslanoe. Tbe water then abundant 
on die aurface and saturating the upper soil, must pass Off 
dther by drainage or evaporation. It cannot (Ink or fil- 
trate away — the Impervious subsoil prevents — it cannot 
drain off; the suriaoe is too level and too retentive of 
water — benoe it must remain stagnant ontil tbe warmth of 
the inn and puaing currents of air effect its evaporation. 
And evaporation is not only a slow procera, but a (Doling 
one — the heat passing olT with the vapor— and in propor. 
tion to the quantity of water thus passing, will be the loss 
of beat from tbe soil On the same soil, when drained. 



filtration wilt dispose of a like quantity of water without 
any cluinge oi the temperature, save to increase that of the 
mdenoil~-«quallzing it with that of the surfaee Boil — m 
spring always warmer than the subsoil. It will di^mae of 
it in a few hours — in a vsrysbort time after thefroatlMves 
the ground in spring, or alter a bcttvy shower. IlllraiioB 
not provided tor, the mudi longer time — weeks instead of 
hours— required for evaporation, shortens the season of 
preparation, or totally destroys the chance of a crop. 

Could the wMer now making mortar of many aa SB- 
drained clay, Hod an outlet or passage through tbo soil, 
the cfaamcter of that soil woold rapidly be changed. Who 
has not observed bow soon heavy clays beoomg [Habla 
when placed wheir. the water freely flows from baneatb 
them, or nbo can fail to see that a like retult wosld follow 
the deep and tborough draining of even the heaviest stuL 
Aud tbe evils of stagnant water, or water wuting ev^o- 
tion, oan stwcely be overrated. As said above, it short- 
ens the season of preparation for crops, and it also preratB 
the proper pulverization and euilure of tbe ami ; it cause* 
wheat and other winter gruna and the grasses, to Wave 
out and winter kill, and fills lowland meadows with wild 
grasses and weeds, instead of wholesome hertiage. 

In ease and extended time of woriiing, in the eSecl of 
manures applied, in the iucreasa and certainty of prodno. 
tivenees, and in many other things which we mi|^ name, 
the difference between a porous or well drained clayey soil, 
as compared with aa nndrained and lience eompaut ami 
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retentive one, U almost manrelottt. And this diflbrenoe Is 
Bimply ** filtration vs. evaporation.'* In the one, the ex- 
cew of water has free coune through the soil, paasing 
away by the draina without delay ; ia the other, it must 
wait the alow proceas of evaporation^-ft prooeea leaving 
the eotl more compact than before, and every way leas fit- 
ted for producing any crop of value. 

This difference in the aoil '* drained, or drowned,** as it 
has been quaintly charaeterized, ia not only observed In 
early spring, but ia the heat and drouth of summer. A 
heavy soil becomes far dryer and harder from the effect of 
dry, hot weather than a light one. The porous aoil takes 
up moisture from below, as well as absorbing it readily 
from the air. Thus a well drained and deeply plowed soil 
is little iiyured by drouth— its increased depth of mellow, 
friable earth gives greater extent to its power of supplying 

moisture to vegetable growth. 

• • • 

INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 

We published a few weeks since a few remarics on the 
influence of the moon on the decay of timber, in reply to 
a communication in the American Farmer. Those re- 
marics have brought a reply from a subscriber in Kentucky. 
He says, ** I have tried it, and I know that hickory cut in 
the new or light of the moon is safe for ever from the 
worms ; and if you cut it in the dark or wane of tlie moon, 
you may dress it out in what shape you please, and the 
worms will eat it up.** 

Now we are willing to glre our correspondent, who says 
this is his first attempt, all the credit possible for aocunicy ; 
but when he says he has ** tried it," and found that the 
timber is " fiafe /or^wr,** we hope he will excuse us for 
involuntarily doubting his veracity. It is true, we have 
heard of the man who said '* cedar posts would last for- 
ever, for he had frequently tried it,** yet we think he must 
have been an older man. 

We have been so often told of results produced by the 
moon, in quite as confident a manner as that of ouiv cor- 
respondent, which results ft«quently conflicted directly 
with each other, that we could not possibly believe them 
alL On examining further, we found that confident 
opinions had been either founded on isolated cases ; or if 
a nomber of examples had been taken, all the exceptions, 
usually about one half the whole number, were singularly 
overiooked. We never yet failed to cure any person on 
whom we tried the experiment, by invariably and repeat- 
edly reminding him of the exceptions only. We cannot 
see how the sun shining on this or that side of the moon 
can make any difference, and must therefore ask the privi- 
lege of doubting a little longer. 

We should perhaps have added that our correspondent 
■ays that the time for cutting is just the reverse with white 
oak, '* You cut an oak tree in the dark of the moon, and 
the worms will never touch it** What is the reason of 
this difference between the hickory and oak f What is 
the rationale ? The light of the sun flies ninety-five mil- 
lion miles and strikes the moon ; it shines on it equally all 
the wUle ; a part of the time we see the shade, and a part 
of the time we do not ; but why this faint shadow more 
thanttwo hundred thousand miles off, has any more to do 
with the decay and preservation of oak and hickory tim- 
ber here in Kentucky, than the whisk of a sturgeon*s tall 
in the bay of Biscay has on the boiling of a tea-kettle at 
Pike*8 Peak, we are unable at the present moment to p^- 
ceUre. 



CPor Hie CoDBitnr 6«nt!cfman and Cultivator.] 
MOL E PL OWS. 

EniTORS CovMTBT GKtrrLiifAN — In your issue of Ifarch 
I, Mr. Lewis C. Smith, of Ho., inquires, ** whose is the 
best mole plow for dimining purposes — the team necessary 
to draw one a foot or BMre deep through a heavy tenaoioua 
clay soil ?** 

It might with great propriety be conadered that I was 

disposed to be invidious were I to recommend any one of 

the numerous mole plows patented from a neighboring 

county (Madison) witliin the past two years. The names 
of parties interested in the manufacture and sale of the 
plows are Witberow k Co.* A. Defenbaugh, Moees Bales, 
Cole & Wall. The address of all of these parties is Loo* 
don, Madison Co., Ohio. 

The beam of tlie plow ranges from 15 to 18 feet in 
length, the front end, as well as tlie rear, resting on a 
truck ; the length of <he cutter or coulter ia from i} to 5 
feet ; the breadth firom 6 to 9 indies. The mole is of vari- 
ous sliapes and sixes, rangins from 4 by 6 inches to 6 by 8 
inch«« in diam«»t6: and makmg a drain a section of which is 
a O to A circle, ano an qval, the sliortest diameter of which 
is the breadth of the drain. Experieoee has determined 
that the employment of a capstan is the better method of 
operating tliese plows. The capstan is fixed on a frame with 
legs inclined in the direction of the plow, which (when the 
power is applied) sink 12 to 18 inches into the earth and 
iiold it firmly in its place ; the capstan is 16 to 18 inches 
in diameter, 2 to 8 feet in height, on the top of which a 
lever from 15 to 18 feet is firmly fixed ; at the extreme 
end one or two yoke of oxen, or a span of horses is attach- 
ed to operate the plow, from the front end of which a two 
inch cable pasnes to the capstan. This cable is usually 100 
feet or 6 rods in length. The draft to operate the plow 
making a drain 5 by 8 inchei> in diameter at 38 to 40 in- 
ches in depth in a stiff clay is from 250 to 825 pounds— 
as tested by a dynamometer — the draft of an ordinary plow 
in loamy soil, cutting a furrow slice of 12 inches wide, and 
8 incites deep is 500 pounds. 

Gentlemen from Fayette and Clinton counties testified 
a few days since, before the U. S. Circuit Court in Cincin- 
nati, that one thousand rods of drains could be made in 
one day with a mole plow, at an expense not exceeeing 1-^ 
cents per rod. 

Ten or twelve years ago mole plows, made somewhat 
alter the style of tliat of Col. Dickinson of N. Y. SUte, 
were used ; the mole was a cone not exceeding 8 inches in 
its greatest diameter, but required three to four span of 
horses to operate ; tlie oonsequenoe was that they trampled 
the ground in operating it so much that it required several 
extra plowings to bring it'into " good heart " again. In Fay- 
ette, Clinton, and Highland counties the Marquis & Emmer- 
son mole plow, which does not materially differ from any of 
the above named ones, is used to a considerable extent. 
Mole-plow draining has been introduced into Greene, 
Warren, Clark, Maidisou, Union, Pickaway and Ross coun- 
ties. The soil in many portions of tliesc counties is a stiff 
day — drains made by the mole plow three or four years 
ago are said to be as good as when first made. 

After all, the great proportion of arable land in Ohio 
which requires underdraining, cannot be draioed by the 
mole plow, tlie substratum not being suflSciently tenacious. 

I may as well say a word or two about the progress we 
are making with tile drains. In Lake county there are 
two tile drain manufactories, at Cleveland four, in Lonin 
county two, in Champaign Co. one, and in Franklin Co. 
(Columbus) one, which bive sold all the tile tliey are able 
to manufacture during the past season. In the Northern 
portion of the State twelve new establishments were erected 
during the past summer and autumn, and which will go 
into active operation next summer-^tlie demand for tile 
appeara to be unlimitted ; before five years we will have 
one, if not more, tile establishments in every county in the 
State. The style of tile mostly used is the horseshoe and 
pipe, from 3 to 8 inches in diameter. Jmo. H. Klippart. 

Celmnkua, O., Manh 10. Cor. Sec O. S. B. of Ag. 
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CFor the CouDtrr 0«Btleiiuui and Cultivfttor.] 
SOILIN G CA TTLE. 

MB88IIS. Editors — ^I feel constrained to say a few words 
more upon this subject, although others would do it greater 
justice. Yet " in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety/^ I will therefore mention a few things which, to 
my mind, give this system the preference over that of 
pasturing, and hope some one will " enlarge " and *^ irn* 
prove " upon it. 

1. Th€ Fences. — Tou are aware, Messrs. Editors, that 
fences are a heavy tax upon the profits of a farm — the ma- 
terial, and the labor of keeping them in repair, under the 
most favorable circumstances, amounts to quite a sum an- 
nually. But in many localitles^fencing stuff is getting to 
be quite scarce, is very expensive, and difficult to ob- 
tain, even at high prices ; and this evil will continue to in- 
crease for time to come. Now, by adopting this metliod 
of keeping stock, the greater part of this expense may be 
saved, as but few fences are required ; and not only so, 
but the land now occupied by them, and also, in many 
cases, by a variety of shrubs and flowering plants — such os 
elders, willows, Canada thistles, mulleins, and the like — 
may be made available in raising valuable crops. This 
would add much to the appearance of the farm, and the 
land thus gained for tillage would, in many instances, go 
far towards keeping the stock upon it. 

2. The Saving of Land. — I think there can be' no ques- 
tion about this. In my opinion one acre of good clover 
will afford as much feed as four acres of the average pas- 
tures — corn and sorghum about the same ; with millet the 
difference is not quite so great. There may be other crops 
that could be as advantageously raised, but these are all 
that I have tried to any extent. If this be so, it is evident 
that the stoclc upon the farm may be greatly increased, or 
there will be quite an additional number of acres for 
otilier purposes. OAen two crops may be raised from the 
same ground — as where rye is sown in the fall, and fed 
off early in the spring, any other crop may follow it. Early 
com may be followed by millet or turnips, find later corn 
by rye for the following spring, and so on. 

8. It ia Better for the Stock. — Gatde are often turned 
to pasture too early in the spring, before the feed is suf- 
ficiently large to give them a good ** bite," or sufficiently 
nutritious to do them much good ; the consequence is, if 
there happens to be a ** dry spell " in the spring, as is often 
the case, they will be very likely to have short leed through 
the summer. Of course, they will thrive but little, and 
will scarcely get over a hard winter's keep, before they 
enter upon another. When pastured, they are subject to 
all the vicissitudes of the season — the usual drouth in July 
and August diminishes, oflen very materially, the quanti- 
ty of milk, and checks the growth of young stock. But If 
soiled, the case is different. Where proper provision has 
been made for them, they have their food regularly, and 
all they require, and are in a great measure exempt from 
the changes thus mentioned. The flow of milk is more 
uniform — the only diminution being the natural one as 
they advance in the season, and I think the quality of the 
milk richer. Butter made from cows thus kept, is decided- 
ly of a better quality, and in hot weather has not that oily 
appearance so often the ease with it at that season of the 
year. I presume this is owing to the fact that the cows 
have not had a long drive, it may be, to pasture, and been 
exposed to the hot sun throueh the day, and so become 
heated, affecting their milk. Whatever may be the reason, 
we have had no difficulty in making butter, in the hottest 
weather, that would work into nice rolls when it has stood 
a sufficient time after being salted — this I think an im- 
portant consideration. We use neither ice or cold water 
in making butter. (Our butter is furnished to families, 
weekly, in rolls.) Similar advantages attend the keeping 
of young cattle in this way — they grow faster, and it tend:i 
to make them gentle — if heifers, they become docile and 
quiet milkers with very little trouble. 

I will mention a circumstance that will convey the idea 
I wish to, perhaps better than I have done it. A friend 
called upon me the latter part of last September, who has 
A ikrm of about two hundred acres, and 1 think milked at 



the time 16 cows^— we had just passed through a " dry 
spell "-^he said his cows did not average over three and a 
half pounds of butter a week, while we Were making, at 
the same time, nearly six pounds to the cow. The reason 
was, his cows were pinched^ and mine had enmtgh. 

4. A Much Larger Quantity of Manure is Made.^^ 
This is the last thing I shall mention, and though last, it 
is not the least in importance. The manure heap is the 
farmer's " bank," where he can make his *• deposits," and 
present his ** drafts" — ^hls '^deposits" must be equal to or 
exceed his ^* drafts," else he will be out of ** funds." If 
then the stock may be considerably increased by soiling, 
he has the means of enlai^ing his ** pile," and thus prf>- 
venting his "drafts" from "protest." 

It should be the aim of every farmer, to make, save, 
and apply to his land, every thing within his reach that 
will enrich it — this it seems to me, is one of the great se- 
crets of successful farming ; and I am of the opinion, that 
after one has tried this method of keeping his sto<:k, he 
will be astonished at the amount of manure made annual- 
ly, and for this and other reasons, will be quite unwilling 
to abandon the system. 

But as a good deal is said upon the subject of making 
and applyinjg manure, in the agricultural papers — urging 
farmers to look to their own interests — it is needless for 
me to say any thing more in regard to this matter. Every 
one knows that to raise lai^ge crops, his land must be made 
capable of producing them, and I have no doubt that the 
soiling of cattle will contribute largely towai-ds produd^g 
tlus result, j. l. r. Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
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"FARM IMPROVEMENT.' 
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Editors of tri Country Gentleman — On the first page 
of your paper of Feb. 9, is an article with the above head* 
ing, and having some experience in that line, I have con- 
cluded to give your readers some of my ideas and some 
of my experience also. In the first place, I came into 
possession April 1st, 1853, by purchase, of the old home- 
stead of the Yardley family, which had been in the family 
since March 21, 1681, with the exception of about four 
months, viz., from March till June, 1710. The original 
grant (in my possession,) from Wm. Penn to Wm. Yari>- 
LET, dated Mai-ch 21st, 1681, is for "600 acres of land, to 
be located in tlie Province of Pennsylvania," — 197 acres 
of' which remained in tlie family at the time of my pur- 
cliase. I first purchased 136 acres with Uie buildings, and 
some months afterwards purchased 35 acres more, and I 
then sold ten off, leaving 160 acres, the present size of the 
farm. 

The property had been rented about twenty-three years, 
and was somewhat out of order at the time of iny pur- 
chase. On looking about me to sec what was necessary 
to put the farm in the best shape possible, I came to the 
conclusion that the whole thing needed remodelling. I 
immediately commenced taking down the inside fences, 
and laid out the fields anew, so as to equalize the size tliere- 
of, and also to bring as many of them as possible to the 
stream of water, which runs fix)m west to east, through 
nearly the middle of the farm. I also laid out a new farm 
road, which began at my wharf on the Delaware Division 
of Pennsylvania canal, (the canal being the eastern bound- 
ary of the farm,) and passes by the bam and by all th« 
fields to west end of the farm, where said road crosses the 
creek. I have built a large bridge of stone side walls., 
and covered the aperture for the water with stone, and 
then continue the side walls on upwards, and the space 
between I fill with stone which I pick from the fieldsi 
The bridge is passable thought not finislied, and never will 
be until raised up to a level with banks on both sides of 
the creek, and as long as any offal stone remain on the 
farm and the bridge is unfinished, there Is a place to diiftip 
them. 

In laying out the fields, I first began by setting the two 
fences which enclose my lawn, so as to enclose Also all the 
farm buildings, thereby enclosing the whole in a plot of 
about two acres, with the outside fences parallel I then 
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laid out the fields parallel to the western aiKl northern 
lines of the farm, and in sice about tvelve acres, and so 
arranged that five twelve-acre fields of farm land and ten 
acres of meadow have running water in them, and a strip 
of meadow along the creek of about six acres, which is 
only fittc<l for grazing purposes. I disagree entirely with 
Mr. J. J. Thomas in his 7th proposition. I deny that hills 
should govern the size or shape of fields, or that they 
should be always plowed down-hill, for by so doing you 
would soon have the soil plowed down the hill, which if 
left to the action of the rains, will get off much sooner than 
I want it to. 

In your editorial remarks on the size of fields, you say, 
'* We would propose then, that the amount of manure 
which the farm can furnish^ deterroiDe the size of the 
field.** I would propose no such thing, but would lay out 
my fields to suit the farm and system of farming to be 
adopted, and then work up the manure heap in aotne way 
to correspond Uierewith. 

And DOW, Messrs^ Editors, having got my stakes set for 
the new fences, I commenced overhauling and araortuig 
niy rails. I first selectod all the large rails suitable for a 
four-rail fence, and put them on a bank along a public 
road. I then took all the straight and small ones and put 
them along the farm road. I then took the same size but 
of a rougher quality, and put them on the line between 
me and my neighbors; and lastly, I took all the most 
crooked ones and put into the division fences. All my 
line and most of my division fences are five rails high, and 
nearly all of best chestnut timber, and put together by 
an experienced fence-nuUcer, who I consider an adept at 
the trade. 

And now, having got my farm fenced, I will give you 
some idea of the natural lay and quality of the land, and 
my plan of fanning it To begin, I would say that tlie 
soil is a brown sandy loam, well adapted to all kinds of 
grain and grass, the stone in it being brown sandstone, 
with an open gravelly underlay, considerably rolling, and 
therefore ne^ing little uuderdraining. 

The fields have formerly been plowed in lands of dif- 
ferent sizes, and both ways, -thereby creating artificial in- 
equalities in the soil, and the water driven into bodies so 
as to wash many of the fields badly into gullies of more 
or less extent I immediately commened a different sys- 
tem of plowing, for I felt satisfied that unless some other 
system was adopted, my farm, with all the manure I might 
put upon it, would wash off on to somebody else, or into 
the DeUiware. 

I first commenced the smoothing system, by plowing 
the old lands to their proper level, and then if the ground 
was not in prdpcr shape, I used tlie shovet and cart and ' 
hauled the hills into the hollows, and have thus moved 
nearly four thousand ox cart-loads of dirt in seven years. 
In moving dirt I sometimes use a board about eight feet 
long and six inches wide, set edgewise under the hind part 
of a triangular harrow, and then with an engineer to roan- 
aee the horse and two men to manage the barrow, a field 
01 ten or fifteen acres may be smoothed down in double 
quick time. 

Having got my field smooth, I endeavor to keep it so. 
Sometimes in plowing for com, I begin at the fence and 
plow around the field outward until finished, and then haul 
the outside furrow and fill the comers and middle " clear 
up." Last spring I sowed ray oats on the com stubble 
without plowing the ground at all, (having first cut away 
the cornstalks with a hoe when the ground was hard frozen.) 
I first sowed the oats and then harrowed the ground three 
times, and rolled it down, and had plump fitty bushels of 
oats to the acre, the uniervsal prediction of the knowing 
ones ** to the contrary notwithstanding.^* 

In preparing my field for wheats I first put on the ma- 
nure, and plow the field into large lands, say thirty or 
forty paces wide, and then plow tliem back again for seed- 
ing. I always endeavor to destroy all signs of vegetation 
inside of my fences before putting in my wheat, and my 
method of doing it is to plow the oat stubble from the 
fence on all sides, and by putting a single horse to a plow, 
I can plow within six Inches of the posts. I then take a 



sharp spade and go on the other side of the fence and turn 
the back to the rail, and cut all loose under the fence, and 
let a man follow with a potato rake and pull the dirt and 
trash into the oatfield side, where the harrow will effec- 
tually exterminate it. Tliis method effectually destroys 
the mole and mice harbors, and does away with the old 
system of raising a fringe of noxious trash around the 
fences, to be sown broadcast over the field by every blast 
that blows. Lastly, in preparing the field for wheat, I 
plow and scrape the dirt all down to an even surface, that 
is, an equal depth of soil all over the subsoil, and fill up 
all the pie-dishes that may be in the field — then harrow 
the field well, and pick all the stone off, and then roll it 
down by running the roller as close to the fences as possible 
—drill in my wheat and timothy seed, (some time from 
the 1st to the 16th of Sept,) and follow the drill with a 
light one-horse harrow ; then pick the stone again ; and 
then roll down the field in the most complete manner, 
drive out the team, and put up the bsirs or shut the gate. 

And here, Messrs. Editors, I might also observe that I 
sow nothing but the best of seed, and never let a noxious 
weed go to seed if I can possibly help it In conclusion 
I will only say, ** He that knows better how to * tame a 
farm,* why let him teach — 'twere charity to show.** 

Ptonpect Fann^ Buckt Co., Pa. Jno. Kilsxt. 

P. S. — I find on looking over the above article, I have 
forgotten to say anything of the amount of stone I have 
removed and the manner of doing it In plowing any 
other than a sod, I place a grubbing-hoe axe downward in 
the coulter-hole in the plow beam, and then say to the 
'plowman, take out every stone of sufficient size to disturb 
the plow, and if he finds any too lai^e, I have him mark 
the place, and take them out afterward. By this method 
I cleaned nearly all the farm of stone — ^in all some 800 or 
400 perches, nearly all of which are first-rate building 
stone, and many of them so large as to require blasting 
before they could be removed — in addition to all of which, 
I gmbbed innumerable loads of briers and elders from 
along the fences. 

In a communication I wrote yon some days ago, I be- 
lieve I omitted the finishing stroke on my wheat field. 
It is this : After the last harrowing, or perhaps during 
its progress, I pass round the field with a garden rake, and 
push the dirt back under the fence, and smooth it down 
nicely, so as to give the scythe a fair chance ; and then 
after drilling my wheat, I take a pan of timothy seed, and 
go round the field, and sow the ground along and under 
the fence ; then follow with the rake, and rake the seed 
in, and break up tlie clods that the roller cannot reach. 
The next spring I sow clover seed around the fence in the 
same way. Thus you will perceive that when I oome to 
mow the field, I have hay about the right stripe. 

Buek$ Co., Pa. Jno. Kelsxt. 

PROFIT S OF FRUIT. 

The New-England Fanner states that the Northern Spy 
apple now sells for fifty to seventy-five cents a dozen at 
retail in the Boston market This remark of course ap- 
plies to those only of fine quality and well kept Fmit 
that is better than the average will always bring not only 
a hich price, but will also command a ready sale. The 
Northern Spy is one of those fruits that will always show 
the effect of good treatment, and those are the sorts that 
afford the highest profits under skillful hands. It has been 
objected to this apple that it is hard to convey to market, 
on account of its liability to bruise. This is the very quali- 
ty that gives It its high value in selling. A half a day's 
hibor in extra pains in packing, will repay the cost of a 
week*s labor in putting up. It is the difference in the re- 
sults of common and skillful management, in raising, gather- 
ing, ripening and packing that gives such great prices to 
the finest pears. Famiers ! if you wish to make money by 
marketing fruit, pursue such a course as will enable you 
to exhibit specimens, finer in quality and more splen- 
did in appearance than those around you, and you can com- 
mand almost whatever you choose. 
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SEEDINO DOWN WITH OATS. 

Ed8. Co. Gknt — ^Tlie first numbera of the Co. Gent, are 
at hand, and to my I am pleased with their contents would 
be a small word wherewitn to express my futtisfactioa. As 
I look over the nicely printed pages — the observations and 
experience of practical and thorough farmers — all brimful 
of instruction, my only regret is, that X had not long ere 
this been a subscriber to its valuable pages. 

Allow me to couple the above with an inquiry. I have 
seeded down, after oats, for two seasons in succession, an 
eight acre lot, the first season with clover, the second with 
clover and timothy, and each Ume it has proved a failure. 
The soil is well drained, and consists, for the most part, of 
a black mold with a gravelly clay subsoil. The oats have 
been good each season, yet marks of seeding could be seen 
only in spots. The grasshoppers have been pretty thick 
at liarvest time in the field, but still it was not attributed 
to them, as I inferred that they would have left no spot un- 
touched. The lot has not been seeded down for a number 
of years — been under the plow each season. If you, or 
some of your numerous correspondents, will suggest some 
remedy for this case you will confer a favor. Aoricola. 

Oenoa, N. K, 1860, 

Seeding down with oats is rarely successful. If the oats 
are poor the grass may succeed — but on good soil, that 
will bring heavy oats, and which should grow good grass, 
it usually fails. There are two modes which our corres- 
pondent may adopt The first is to sow the grass seed 
(double the usual quantity) early in the spring, on the land 
which he has prepared for the oats, with no other crop, 
and brush it in. If sown quite early, it will be good pas- 
ture before midsummer. We have cut about two tons to 
tlie acre under favorable circumstances, the same year. 
The second year the grass crop will be all he could wish. 
The second mode ie to sow oats alone, and after harvest to 
plow the stubble, and sow and brush in the grass seed. 
The grass crop next year thus treated will be much better 

than it oould be if the seed was sown with oats in spring. 

■ ■ •• • ■ ■ - 

[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 

CORN FOR A POUN D OF PORK. 

If RSSRS. Editors — How much corn does it require to 
make a pound of pork? With a wish to obtain a correct 
answer to the above question, I made an experiment in 
the fall of 1857, and now give you the result. 

On the 28th of October, I weighed a pig which was 
about six months old — the weight was 145 lbs. I then 
fed \k. ten days and weighed again, Nov. 7 th — ^the weight 
was 175 lbs. — gain, 80 lbs., and it had eaten 96 lbs. of 
com. I then fed corn-meal fourte<?n days, and weighed 
again Nov. 21st — the weight was 211 lbs. — gain, 86 lbs., 
and it had eaten 145 Iba. of meal. I then fed on com 
seventeen days, and again weighed Dec. 9th — the weight 
was 263 lbs.-1-gain, 52 lbs., and it had eaten 216 lbs. of 
corn. I then fed till Feb. 1st, 1858, fifty-four days, and 
weighed again — the weight was 811 lbs. — gain, 48 lbs., 
and it had eaten 445 lbs. of corn. It was butchered that 
day, and weighed dressed, 262 lbs. 

I was disappointed in the result all the way through ; 
the gain on the fkv»i feeding of com, was far fjeyond my 
expectation ; then the gain on meal was less than I ex- 
pected, as I had often heard It said that pigs would gain 
faster on meal tlian they would on corn. Then agaui, the 
gain on corn after the meal, was more than I expected ; 
but the gain on the last trial was vei7 much below my ex- 
pectation, and unaccountable by me. 

So far as the experiment extended, I do not know how- 
it could be conducted with more accuracy. The drink 
was water, in a trough separate from tlie feeding trough, 
BO that the food was taken dry. 

I would add, that in 1858, Sept 24th, I weighed a pig, 
to see how much he could be made to gain in twelve days, 
(previous to a fair wliich was to be held.) His weight waa 
104 lbs. At the expiration of the time he weighed 145 



lbs. — gain, 41 lbs., or nearly 3| Iba. per day* He ate 70 
lbs. of corn, and 16 lbs. of rye bran mixed with skimmed 
milk. In both cases the p^ were fed as much as they 
would eat, a few^ days before weighing, so that there shonld 
be no '* filling up," as it is called, to take into the acccHmt. 
From these experiments, in connection with Mr. Proe- 
tor*s statement in the Feb. No. of the Cultivator, page 65, 
and with some observations that I have made at other 
times, I am of the opinion that it is much easier making 
pork in Uie summer and fall months than it is in the win* 
ter months. Marccs £. Merwin. LitehJUld Co,, Conn. 

»-•-• 

[For the Country Gentleman and CulilTator.l 

HOW TO CL EAN S EED WHEAT. 

Mkssrs. Editoks — ^The following mode of cleaning 
chess and smut from seed wheat, I have found to effectn- 
ally prevent transmutation, and the benefit to the crop will 
pay the expense. 

Take a barrel and fill it half to two-thirds full of brine, 
strong enough to float a potato— pour into it one bushel of 
wheat-— skim off all that floats — stir and turn up the wheat 
— ^skim and stir it again and again, as long as any thing 
rises. Afler skimming all you can get from the brine care- 
fully off, (so as not to agitate the wheat,) in a tub, there 
will be some chess missed by the skimmer — ^be careful to 
make it all mn off with the brine. When the wheat be- 
gins to come, place your hands or some screen before it, 
that will hold it back, and allow the brine to drain off. 
When drained, empty the wheat on the floor, and mix in it 
lime enough to dry it, so that it will not stick together. 
Pour the brine in the barrel again, put in another bushel 
of wheat, and proceed as before. 

By this method all the chess can be got out, and if there 
is none in the ground, the Operation will not require to be 
repeated the next year. 

There is usually some chess in Timotliy seed. If it- is 
sown with the wheat, sifl it through a meal sieve. 

Chess will grow with grass from year to year. I have 
seen it in the grass that was mowed three or four years in 
succession, and it increased every year. e. 

Pouffhkeepsie^ N. Y. 

■ »••■■ 

' [For the Country Gentleman sad Cultivator.] 
CULTURE OF THE RUTA BAGA. 



Bf jvSSRS. TucKKR & SoN — As this is a good time to make 
calculations and lay plans for summer, I propose through 
your excellent paper, to inform my brother farmers how I 
raised ruta bagas quite successfully last season. A piece 
of pasture ground, which was so badly run out that it pro- 
duced next to nothing, was taken for bagag. It was 
plowed about ten inches deep, harrowed well, and fur* 
rowed out with a light one-horse plow. Compost manure 
composed of night soil one part and surface soil four parts, 
well mixed, was dropped in hills in the fuirows two feet 
apart, at the rate of one shovel full for three hills. It 
was covered lightly with earth by the hoe, and seed 
dropped by hand and covered by hand hoe. The rows 
were three feet apart, and it was designed to have two 
plants grow in a hill, but in planting we covered some of 
the seed too deep, and it did not come up ; but what 
grew were very large and fine, and had the ground been 
fully stocked the yield must have been very great. 

The advantage gained by this plan is that it costs but 
little labor to tend them, (which always comes in a very 
busy time of the year,) and requires but little manure. 
We cultivated twice with a horse and hoed twice by hand. 
But, says some of the brotherhood, ruta bagas are an ex- 
liau8ting crop; little or nothing will grow after bagas. 
Such is not my experience. If the crop is fed, and the 
manure returned to the land, apply what crop you please, 
and you will find your labor rewar<ied by a bountiftd crop. 
'But if one prefers he may grow bagas for a number of 
years in succession on the same piece of ground. I hardly 
know how one can get so much feed in any other way. 
By feeding the crop and saving all of the manure, you 
will keep up the fertility of the soil without requiring the 
proceeds of any other crop, and most likely have a sur^ 
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plus of manure left. A neiglibor «f mine, and be quite 

a Buooesflful fanner, has had them on the same piece of 

ground for the past four years, and the crop of 1869 was 

much the best, though it has produced an excellent crop 

each year, although but lightly manured. Last year he 

manured better, applying & or 80 two^horse loads to the 

acre, of good stable manore. The same ground was set to 

apple trees four yean ago, and they are &ing nicely. He 

intends to continue the crop on the same land so long as 

it continues to improre. v. s. k. 

Chicopee FalU^ Mom, 

• •• 

IFor the Oe«Dtnr Ocnttaoan and CultlTstor J 

A Sure Remedjr for Uoe on Animals. 

It is really amusing, but not very instmetiTe, to read 
the ideas of different men with regard to the manner of 
treating lice. One will recommend one nostrum, and an- 
other something else equally inefficient. 

Why do lice flourish best, and increase much more 
rapidly, on very poor, emaciated animals, than they will 
on fat animals? Because the snrfaoe of the skin and the 
hair of fat animals is somewhat oily, while the skin and 
haur of very poor animals is quite free finom oil. Well, 
what of that? Why nothing, only no lice can ever propa- 
gate their species among oily hair ; and whether they have 
any brains or not, they will never deposit their nits among 
oily hair. If the nits after they have been deposited, or 
stuck to the hair, should be mled, they will never hatch ; 
and the lioe seam to know that faoi, and therefore they do 
not find a congenial locality in the hair of an animal which 
perspires very much. Consequently if lice are formed on 
ti/at animal, they will always be more nrnnerons near the 
end of his tail than on any part of his body. Lice are 
very like sheep in one respect, they like a warm and dry 
place. 

Let a few nits be placed in a warm place for a few days, 
and they will hatch ; but let them be oiled^ and it will be 
impossible to hatch them. So with the eggs of birds and 
domestic fowls ; give them a good coat of paint or grease, 
and they will never hatoh. 

The bees, which are such a great annoyance te homes 
in the summer, which &sten their eggs to the hair of 
horses, seem to understand this principle much better than 
most people do, and therefore they deposit most of their 
eggs on the hair, which will be least liable to be moistened 
with sweat. For this reason we always see mimy more 
hot eggs on the legs, below the knees of horses, than on 
any other port of them. If such eggs should be greated^ 
or moistened with sweat a few times, they will never hatch. 

There are several very good remedies for lice on ani- 
mals ; but among them all, perhaps, oil is the most effica- 
cious and harmless. None but sweet oil, or the best kind 
of lamp oil, or winter strained machine oil, sliould be used 
for such a purpose. If lim«ed oil, or scnne other kinds of 
oil be used, it is liable to drg^ and the hair of the animals 
will all stick together in dry, hard bunches. Ponr it on 
their backs, and on their necks and tails, and rub It in 
tliorouglily ; and if lice take up their quarters on the dew- 
lap, give it a good oiling, and they will soon bid adieu to 
sydi oleaginous climes. Oil should be applied when the 
weather U toartn^ rather than when it is very cold ; because 
in very cold weather lice keep very quiet, and do not de- 
posit many eggs. Let it be kept in mind that they never 
deposit tlieir eggs on oily hair. 

In the spring of 1859, we were raising a lot of turiceys 
which were about as large as quuls, when they b^an to 
droop, and appeared very lifeless. Upon examination they 
were all found to be as lousy as an I^yptian.- Every one 
of them was caught, and sweet oil was rubbed on their 
heads and poured on them, under the wings — giving them 
a good sopping — and in three days not a louse could be 
found, and the turke)'s soon began to flap their wings and 
move about with agility. 

Mercurial ointment or ** unguentutn^^ which Is made of 
mercury mingled with lard, is often recommended for lice. 
But it is a very dangerous remedy ; and is no more effi- 
cacions than oil. 1 applied mercurial ointment once to 
my calves, whlt^ were lousy ; and it made them so dck, 



that I feared, for some lime, I flhoold lose them. Such a 
remedy never should be used, when there are enough be- 
sides, of a milder character. 

A decoction of tobacco is frequently recommended for 
destroying lice. But oil is mach cheaper and more effica* 
clous, and will not make animals sick ; but tobaec^, when 
applied very bountifully, will often make them sick. 

Fowls roll in the sand in order to mingle it with their 
feathers, which wiH geraieh the lies to d^ih ; and cattle 
frequently throw dirt on their backs, which destroys the 
lice mec/utni^uily^ just as scores of people are smashed up 
among the rubbish of a bags bmlding when it falls. Bui 
it is very difficult to make sand or ashes remain among the 
hair on the dewlaps of animalB, or on their sides; there* 
fore oii seems to be preferable to alaaoat any other remedy- 
Fat catttle will $&m€time9 be covered with liee. I once 
owned a yoke of very fat oxen, whieh were the lousiest 
beings that I ever heard of; but a good sopping of oil 
80<m disperaed them. Keeping aaimMS in a thriving con- 
dition is nsuaUy • good preventive ; bnt it will fail some- 
times at a remedy. S. Eow aedb Tonn. Lok$ Jtidg^y If, Fl 
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[Vor the Coontry GeiHIemaa and 
HAT CAPS. 



M X8BM. EniTOas — ^This is a very nseAil article in hay- 
making« although a little ont of season just now — but it ia 
the right time to make or procure them, that they may be 
ia readiness when wanted. The use of Iiay cape has not as 
yet become general, but the time is not far distant when 
every progressive farmer will have them^ and conaidiv 
them about as necessary as any fiirm implement. 

Three years ago I made one hundred caps, one and a 
half yards square, of heavy cotton cloth. They were 
made by sewing halt a breadth to a whole one of the de- 
sired length. To fasten tlien on, I fii^ tied stones in the 
comers, but they would bk>w off, and were ugly things to 
handle-— then I sewed strong twine to the oomers, with 
pegs attached, but in high winds the corner^ would pull or 
tear out after a while. Finally I tied a knot in the cor- 
ners, leaving the end sticking out about an inch, so as not 
to slip or untie, and fastened the cord by tying it back ol 
the knot, and found this to work well. The strain then 
oomes upon the whole comer, and not upon a small sec- 
tion, as when sewed on. There is a little knack in putting 
ci^ on so that they will ^* stay put.* The pegs should 
not be run ttraigkt into the cock, but poinUng w^ at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees ; then the working of the 
cap by the wind will not draw them out ; and the cap 
should be drawn down snug when the last two pegs are 
put in. If thus put on, not one in a handred will get 
loose, and the cock cannot blow over. 

But my hay caps called forth various and often Indierous 
remarks, when first brought into the field — ^many looked 
askance at them, and tliought it useless to *** blanket" 
hay, besides any " gump " might now that water would 
run through cotton cloth. One individual who first saw 
them at a distance, and really did not know what they 
were, (they were all in use in one field,) concluded it was 
the encampment of a general muster, or of an invading 
army— didn't know which. However, I was so well pleas- 
ed with them, that I added fifty to the number the next 
season, and also made *two twelve feet sQuare, to cover 
stacl^ and think the money well invested. j. l. n. 



/COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND 
VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, 

Known ■■ the ''COLDETT HAN8I0N FARM/* situated in Colden- 
ham. Oranse Co.. V. Y.. 7 mllet weft of Newborfh, on the Newburgh 
and Cocheclon Turnpike. ... 

The House !• 60 wet square, two stonee hlsh, basement kitchen, 
and built of stone. There is a larve Pann House and Tenant House 
also on the plaee, toocther with Carriase Houses. Barn. Haj Houses, 
Granary, Ic, Ac. A fine Apple Orchard— also a great variety of the 
choicest kinds of IVuit Trees In tell bearlnf . 

The Farm contains S17 acres, mostly under a hiah state of cultira* 
tlon, and Is as health/ a location as can be foand. 

At least one-hair of the purchase money may remain on bond and 
mortgage tot a term of years. 

For furthwparliGulan apply to Judge Joini J. Moaiix, Newburgh. 
L. MtraaAT FkhmSh Jr., tt South street, New-Yoft, or to the subscriber 
oo the preroiaei, UMOUSY M. FliUtttU. 
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[For the Cotuitir Gentleman and Cvltirator.] 
MILLE T FOR FEED. 

Eds. Co. Gemt. — Lui winter I wrote you, giving a 
brief statement with ray first trial in raising a crop of the 
German millet I waa so well pleased with it, that last 
spring I fitted the ground, and sowed fifteen acres. The 
ground Vas plowed about the middle of June, well har- 
rowed, and sowed a little over a half bushel of seed to 
the acre — again harrowed and rolled, finishiog the work 
June 22d. On the 20th Aug., making sixty days after 
sowing, I mowed it with a machine ; being very thick on 
the ground, it required two jdays to cure. Then raked 
with a horse-rake and cocked. The ground was very un- 
even. The highest and dryest produced the heaviest 
growth. On about two acres of the lowest ground, but 
little grew, being too wet. Some of the heads grew over 
seven inches in length, and yielded over a tablespoonful 
of seed. The entire crop on the fifteen acres was sixty 
loads, as heavy as a span of horses could well draw. I 
estimate the crop at sixty tons, or four tons average per 
acre. • 

I have fed 20 horses (old and young,) and 20 cows, thus 
far with no other feed, and have enough on hand to last 
until tl)e 10th of March. 

I have a lai^e barn floor on which I put enough to last 
two days. Put on the horses, and about two-thirds thrash 
it It is all fed in stalls and mangers. My horses and 
cattle eat it readily, and are in better flesh than they ever 
wfre at this time of year. Several times I have put a 
lock of millet and a lock of the best tame hay into the 
horse manger. The horse would invariably eat the millet 
first 

A team that works every day, requires about half the 
grain if fed on millet it would if fed with hay. I have a 
stack of it in my calf-yard, allowing the calves free access. 
If you were to see them cut their pranks when let out to 
water, you would think they had ** pretty good keeping'' 
at least I wjU here remark, that I wintered fourteen 
calves last year, fed wholly on millet, and never had a lot 
in better condition in the spring. The butchers tried to 
buy them for their market stalls. 

One of my neighbors last spring tried to raise twoerops 
in a season by sowing the first in April, and again after 
the crop came off. He failed in both. The 20th June is 
about tiie best time to sow the seed. It is often the case 
that some of the farmer's crops fail, either by poor seed, 
heavy rains, drouth, or frosts. If in such cases a little 
millet seed was on Imnd, he could in a great measure re- 
pair the loss. If the farmers in Central or Western New- 
York, or any where else where the frosts of June last cut 
off tlieir com, beans, potatoes, &c, bad sown the desolate 
ground with millet, they would now have something good 
and cheap to feed their stock with. 

Why the name of Hungarian proM should be given to 
a variety of tlie millet, is to my mind a query. If a Hun- 
garian emigrant introduced into Iowa a millet seed produc- 
ing a round head, requiring to be sown each and every 
year to produce a crop, how can It be called a grass ? It 
does not stool or sprout out after harvest, and produce an 
abundance of fall feed as some have stated. At least I 
have seen no after growth as yet There is no such thing 
as grass about it It is Millet, nothing more nor nothing 
less. It is wrong to class it in your market tables as Hun- 
garian grass seed, or Honey blade, or any thing ehie than 
Millet There is a little difference in the shape of the 
head. So there is of wheat or Imrley. c. a. t. 

Jlock Island Co., 111., Feb., 1860. 
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Fatal Disease amoa g Catt le in Massachusetts. 

A very destructive disease is raging among the cattle of 
North Brookfield, and neighboring towns in Massachusetts. 
None of the animals attacked with it have recovered. The 
disease first appeared last summer, in a calf of foreign 
breed, leading some to suppose it is an importation of the 
pleuro-pneumonia of Holland. The first animal upon 



which the disease appeared being one brought from Hol- 
land to the farm of Mr. Chenery, of Belmont, where cattle 
are also dying in great numbers — ^but the sale of the ealf, 
and its transfer to Brookfield, was the occasion of the 
appearance of the disease in its most virulent form, at 
the latter plaoe, and with, at present, greater desAractien. 
No less than fifty head of valuable cattle have died, and 
many more are beyond recovery. Inquiries are being 
made by the farmers of all who can be expected to suggest 
any relief. Dr. Dadd addressed some of the citizens of 
North Brookfield a few evenings once, afler examinatioa 
of the diseased animals, one or two of wliieli had been kiU- 
ed for the purpose, in different stages of the progress of 
the disease — ^the offensivenessof it in those which had died 
naturally, being overpowering. He thought it infectious, 
but not contagious — believed it to be pleuro-pulmonia — 
differing from the pleuro-pneumonia of Holland, in its not 
assuming a typhoid form in our climate. In some cases 
examined, the lungs were putrid, having mortified, b 
one instance the lungs were compressed to one-fourth their 
natural fflze; in another filled with neariy a paiUbl of 
foreign substance in the form of colored serum. The 
only symptom was a deep seated cough. No remedy 
could be devised but to isolate the diseased animals and 
have them killed — this could be done by direction of the 
Board of Agriculture — ^the State paying for the loss, as was 
uniformly done in Burope in similar cases. 

Immense numbers — amounting to millions — of cattle 
have been lost by this disease in Europe. The govern- 
ments of France and Holland have offered large rewards 
for a remedy, but none has yet been discovered. Inocn- 
lation has been found a preventive, and in localities where 
sixty per cent of the cattle used to die of this disease only 
one per cent die since vaccination has been tried. The 
process is described as follows : — 

" This inoculation is done near the end of the tail. The 
hair is clipped off, the skin cleaned, and two inoisions made 
with A lancet, into which the virus is introduoed. The vims 
must be obtained fVom the lungs of a oow suffering with the 
disease, and killed for the purpose, and not tnrn- an animal 
that has died in the natural wny from the effects of the dis- 
ease. Ths manner of obtaining it is to cut off a portion ot 
the lung between the healthy and tlie infected parts — the 
part marbled like water and blood is wrung out into a vessel 
and allowed to stnnd one day, when the the bloody part will 
sink to the bottom, snd a lem^Mi colored liquid will remain 
ufjon the surface This, iffrtt from Kent, Is fit for me, and 
may be preser%*ed in a vial. In oold weather it wiD keep 
eight or ton days before becoming too corrupt fur use, while 
in warm weather it will hold good only one or two days. The 
drops introduoed into each incisioa will produce, in a week «r 
fortnight, and in some cases a longer time, a pock quite simi- 
lar to that caused by the moculation of. persons wiui the cow 
pox. When.no pock appears it is presauied that the animal 
Iff not susceptible to the diseaae. When the tail of the ani- 
mal becomes much swollen, an incision is made, in order thai 
the infectious matter may run out, and the wound is from 
time to time eleansed with water." 

f^g^ Since the above was in type, and too late for this 
week, we have received an interesting letter from a Mas- 
sachusetts correspondent on this subject, which will appear 
in our next 
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Li.RGK Pumpkin. — ^I send you a few pumpkin seeds. 
The original one was sent me last winter. The result firom 
the vine, one pumpkin, wliich measured 3 ft. in length, 4 
ft. around it, and weighed 80 lbs. The skin was perfectly 
smooth — color a delicate yellow with a few white streaka. 
I kopt it until Christmas. It proved to be the finest for 
pies we had ever tried ; I do not know the name. I would 
like to hear, through your paper, the result of these seed, 
and name of pumpkin. G. R. Duks. 

Burlingtan Co.y N, «/l 
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Draihiho wbt WooDLAiil>.—What will be tb« effect of 
draiDing upon a native growth of maple, ach and hickory, grow- 
ing upon a heavy wet soil, sloping to the west, with hard-pan 
fxoin two to three feet below the surfaee— the draining to be 
sufficient to convert the a^JBcent land on the lower side of the 
grovo, to gardening purposes? A Subscribkr. [The ofd 
trees will probably be injured by the operation — the younger 
not We have seen swamp forests, consisting chiefly of black 
ash, mostly killed by draining the swamp. The injury would 
be less with common upland trees growing merely in wet 
•pots— possibly no injury in the present case might be* the 
result, ns the change would be much less severe than in drain- 
ing flooded swamps.] 

Orapbvi.iiks prom Evh. — Please inform me if I can 
start grapevines from the eyes, in a small box of one pane of 
glass^Iaced over a hot-bed or in the open gn>isnd. p. v. 
[TheT^need some bottom heat, and will start in a hot-bed. | 

Plans of Farm, Bamis, AVD^OvTBOiLDiHes.— [Thomas 
Bell, Elisabetb, III.] Plans of fA>ni8 will be found, with 
several illustrations, in the Register for 1857 and for 1859. 
Designs for bams have been pabllshed in the Register for 
1856, and for outbuildings in that for 1858, and for good farm 
houses in 1857, and in other numbers. If water is diflicult 
to obtain, large rain water cisterns will furnish water to stock, 
if collected from all the bam roofs, and kepi in reservoin ot 
sufficient capacity, or enough to hold at least 25 or 30 barrels 
of water for erery ten feet square of roof.] 

PoiiLTRT Yard. — How large will a poultry yard need be 
for 50 hens, and how made to have it cheap and durable 7 
w. p. [We have never had an opportunity of testing the 
proper sise, as we allow our fowls the range of the barnyard, 
orchard, Jbo. A fourth of aa acre would probably be the 
smallest admissible dimensions — half an acre would be better. 
A high picket fence is commonly used. Some breeds, as the 
large eastern sorts, need very little fence, as they cannot fly 
much. Our white shanghais will not pass over a picket fence 
four feet high.] 

Pbas and Buck whs at for Cows.— Will it pay to mix 
peas at $150 per bushel, with oats at 44 cents, and buckwheat 
at 50 cents to feed oowsl w. p. [It must depend on .the 
prioes obtained for their products, i^eas are more than double 
the value of the buckwheat for feeding weight for weight, 
and about one and a half times greater than oats. The latter 
would probably be rather the cheapest food of the throe, at the 
above named prioes— although the experiments which have 
been made differ considerably in results. They would be 
about equal to hay at 912 or $15 a (on. Different animals, 
different modes of feeding, and difference in the quality of 
these substances, prevent accurate estimates.] 

Corn aftxr Prab. — Will com do well after Peasi a. r. 
[Yes ; especially if a good ooating of manure is given to the 
land before planting.] 

Plowino in Clotrr. — Whiob is the best time to plow in 
clover— when it is in full bk>om, or when nearly ripe 1 Will 
it do to plow it in in sammer, wad sow it with wheat the next 
spring 1 0. D. [About or soon after It is in bloom. It will 
do for spring wheat if th» dover has been turned deeply un- 
der with a flat sod, and the inverted sod salweqaently made 
mellow by shallow plowing afterwards.] . 

Sprcipic Orayittop Milk.— What is the standard weight 
ai milk, if any, and is rich tnilk heavier or lighter than poor 1 
b. p. r. New- Jersey. [Milk is heavier than water ; if the 
specific gravity of water be taken aa a thousand, milk will be 
on an average about 1031. It varies greatly in different cows, 
and even at different times from the same cow. A feeding of 
salt, says Flint, has made the milk of a cow varv from one to 
three per cent. Cream is lighter than skim-milk, and very 
rich milk therefore lighter than poor. Rich milk and water 
therefore resemble each other in weight— hence adulterations 
by water cannot be detected by the hydrometer] 

Cellar Bottoms. — In Ko. 8, J. C. R. queries about cellar 
bottoms. I suppose hydraulic cement would be good, but I 
have always found common mortar, not made very rich, good 
enough^ just on the bare ground — say throe or four inches 
thick, end carefully pounded down until it becomes dry. The 
process is so simple and cheap that no one who can procure a 
few bushels of lime and sand, should permit either rats or 
mice to frequent their cellar. Don't think of employing a 
mechanic, but straightway mix up a bed of mortar — clear 
everything off the fluor, and if not level, level it— spread the 
mortar, provide a block about ona foot square and six inches 



deep — insert a handle, and as soon as you see a crack pound 
down, and as long ns it cracks continue to pound. The pro* 
cess is not lengthy, but requires attention while dnriog. 

J. CopR. 

Boggy Pbab— Qusirr. — Last fall ray father and mother 
were sbellin j^ pens. 4Pmo|ber's attention was called away, 
and she got up, unthinkingly, throwing about a qoart of the 
peas in a tub of cold water. On that aooount they were put 
away separately. At the present time tbe ones that gut in 
the cold water are perfectly free from bugs, while banlW one 
of tbe others escaped. Will cold water have that effect i 

Rhod^ lelaiid. Jos. M. Wadk. 

Cattlr Nibbling thbir Mangbrb. — I would like to in- 
quire through the Cultivator the cause of cattJe nibbling iho 
manger and other boards within their reach, while tied io 
the stable. Is it a disease, or is it a lack of something in the 
soil, thereby rendering the bay deficient of something that is 
necessary to the health of the animal 7 My impression is 
tbe latter, as the land has bo«n rented a good deal and pretty 
well reduced. If you or any of your readers can answer this 
and prescribe a remedy, you would much oblige 

A SURSCRIBBR. 

Quick Manorc8.--A oorreBpoodenl at Bridgport, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., wishes toknosr the best and ebeiipest manure 
tor a final crop of oono on a piece of land devoted to buikliny 
porposes in future— the manure being of no valoe after tbe 
present year. In answer, we would say that if eadno and 
superphosphate have already proved voluaUa for that region, 
they nsay oe employed, provided comBson manure is scarce 
or high-priced. But as tbe soU is sandy, a large portion of 
barn-yard manure if applied, would be available the first 
year, especially if very fllnely pulverised and mixed with the 
soil down a few inches. The land being sod, torn it over in 
spring about six inches deep, mellow three inches of the top 
surface with a Shares' harrow, which witl at the same time 
turn under partially a moderate coating of fine manure. 
Manure in the hill also; cultivate wHh a horse at least once 
in two weeks till the corn is too large, and we would rather 
trust the common manure, if not too costly, than anything 
else. If a Shares' harrow cannot be had, plow as flat as pos- 
sible, lay the sod flat, roTT, barrow, and turn under the manure 
with a gang-plow— which after all, may be the best w^y. 

SoPT Soap por thb Borkr.— Dr. Fttdi stated in his lec- 
tore at New-Haven, that soft soap is an unfailing remedy for 
tbe apple l>orer. Is the soap diluted and applied as a wash 
to the trunk, er applied round the root in an unmixed state 1 
A Youno Farm BR. MorrU^un, N. J- (The soap will not 
kill tbe borer after bo has entered tbe wood — but will exclude 
Uie eggs. It should bo just thin enough to form a good coat 
over the bark— some sofl soap is already diluted enough for 
this purpose, while other needs the addition of more or lest 
water. Scrape the earth away somewhat from the foot of 
the trunk, and coat the bark, as high as the borer is ever 
found. The rains will wash it down sufficiently to cover all 
the exposed bark, if any is not supplied. The insect does not 
like to lay her eggs in tbe soap, it should be applied early 
hn Bummer, and be repeated oace more in a few weeks, ac- 
cording to the amount of rain which may have washed it off.] 

Cottagr Koopb. — Can yon tell me hew long the rafters of 
a house should be, in order to have haRging eaves, and a good 
pitch to the roof, the post or studding being 12 feet. Is thie 
too high posted for a country cottage, where good chamberB 
are denrablel The site is quite roraaatic, and I wish to 
know if the roof, to harmonise well, should be flitt or steep '} 
Ilow high should the lower rooms be finished 1 An answer to 
these queries will greatly oblige A Reader. [A flat roof 
has some serious disadvantages— a prominent one is its liabili- 
ty to both leakage and rot, if covered with shingles. Tbe 
snow is loss apt to slide or blow off, and there is less garret 
room. As our correspondent has not given tbe dimensions of 
his intended house, we cannot give the meaiiurenieBli he de- 
sires, ap much depends on the relative breadth aa com- 
pared with the breaidth of eaves, pitch of roof, Ac. There are 
very few houses the eaves of which should not project two and 
a half or three feet, often more. An ascent of one foot for 
every foot and a half horizontal, is as flat a roof as should ever 
be adopted with shingles, that is, if the house is 30 feet wide, 
it should be ten feet higher at the peak than at the eaves — a 
better slope is one of 45 degrees. Steeper than this does not 
look well, except for cottage Gnthio, which may be as nearly 
or about as high as its whole width.] 

UsB OP Mar ORE.- How would you advise me to use the 
manure from one horse and about twenty sheep, it having 
been put together and kept under cover all winter 1 Youvg 
Farmer, [if there is little or no long litter in it, it may be 
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applied to land in epriog, bj iprMdiog it eytoljr orertherar- 
faoe, breakiDg it up finely and mixing it with th« top soil by 
thorough harrowing before plowing it under. If there is lo 
much long AtufT wiUi it (hat it cannot be treated in this way, 
draw it out to the side of the field wh^ it ^ill be ultimately 
wanted, and make it into an oblong PH with tBin alternate 
layers of fence comer turf, loam, ditch washings, Ac., and 
then let it remain a few months, until completely rotted. If 
the pile is long and not high, it may be easily and UiorougMy 
pulrerixed and mixed together by means cf a (rfow, harrow, 
and a 3'oke of oxen— and will then be in admirable condition 
to apply for fall crops of any kind, or for other purposes.] 

TJKDBKDiiAiiviiio^-Top-DRBnnNO.— Seeing that you take 
some notice of inquiries, I would like to aak a few questions 
in regard to our soil— Ist, whether underdrainrng would be 
necessary— 2d, whether top dressed with manures or plowed 
under would be best— the soil being sandy loam and sub-soil 
clay, no stone of any kind in the way of the pk)w, and pretty 
hilly at that ; so much so that but little water stands any 
length of time on the surface. J. r. fl^atAtn^fon Co., 0. 
[We repeat the simple rule to determine vrhether underdrain- 
rng is necessary— namely, to dig holes in various places two 
and a half feet deep, and if th# water stands in these holes 
nveral days during the wetest time of the year, the ground 
should be underdmined — if on the other hand the water when 
it falls into these holes immediately passes off through the 
porous subsoil, draining would be of no use whatever. Plow- 
ing .under manure is always best en light soils Top-dressing 
pastures or lawns whioh wo do not wish to plow, if done in 
autumn or winter, so that (he soluble pnrts of the manure will 
be carried by the early spring rains into the newly thawed 
porous surface, will be of mndb use— but the most soon heavy 
or clayey soils.] 

Boot Crops. — Win yon plesse inform me through The 
CoLTivATOR the best kind of root crop for stock 7 Wbnt time 
to sow— how to plant out, and what time to harvest them — the 
cost of seed for half an acre, and where I can get It. Chris- 
tian Tradgbr. Pleasant Unity, Pa. [Carrots and Ruta 
Bagas do best on light soils ; for carrots the soil should be 
deep. Mangold Wurtsels and Sugar Beets succeed well on 
strong soils. The land must be very rich. Ruta Bagas can- 
not bo used for feeding milch cows, as they impart a turnip 
laiste to the milk and butter, but carrots and beets are both 
excellent for them ; the beets are perhaps best of the two, to 
promote a free flow of milk, but they must be given cautious- 
ly at first. Carrots make very rich milk and yellow butter. 
The seed should be sown as earty in spring as the ground can 
be made ready — it must of course be mellow and fine. There 
is no transpl Anting — the superfluous plants must be thinned 
out. The weeds must be never allowed to grow 2 hiches high. 
Half a pound of ruta baga seed will plant half an acre, luid 
will cost 50 cents — 2 pounds of carrot seed or of beets will plant 
the ^ame, and will cost a dollar or two. They can be had at 
the seed stores in lam towns, and our oorreepondent could 
undoubtedly procure diem at Pittsburgh. We should, per- 
haps, add that a planting machine is almost indispensable as 
a labor saver— but in its absence, the labor of dropping- by 
hand may be greatly facilitated by nailing a tin cup, to hold 
the seed, to the lower end of a stidc 2 feet long, and making 
a hole in the bottom }ust large enough for the, seed lo fall 
through as it is held over the drill ai^ shaken as the (prater 
walks along.] 

Propaqatiko thb Blackbrrrv.— I would like to know 
how to propngate the Lawion Bhickbeny, so as to get the 
most plants in one season. Is there any difierenee be- 
tween the Lawton blackberry and the New Roehelle, or does 
the Lawton go by any other name 1 Can yoo tell me the 
eost of the bushes 1 William Rbodrs. [The New Bochelle 
blackberry is the true name of the sort called Lawton. The 
sorts are precisely the same. They are propagated by placing 
pieces of the root under the surface of a rich mellow soil, and 
giving them bottom heat in a hot-bed or propagating house. 
They also propagate themselves by suckers. The plants ars 
sold by nurserymen generally at 85 or 96 per 100 J 

DiBBAses OP Horses — Will you inform me through the 
Co. Qent. of the title of the best work on Uie Diseases of 
Horses, and where it can be had 1 I want a work that will 
give me a full description of the diseases they are subject to, 
and the remedy. J. c. u. [We know of no better work than 
Dr. Dadd's " Modem Horse Doctor," which we can send you 
postpaid for •1.25] 

DiuiRiiia SiDB-HiLL.^! am about making some side-hill 
ditches on a piece of ground on which I shall plant fruit 
trees. I would thank you most kindly, if you will tell me 
how much fall they should have, the distance apart to pot 



them, Ac, Ao. x. 0. <» Va* [Cut the ditches directly down 
hill by the shortest way — the reasons for which are fuDy ex- 
plained in the Rural Register for 1859, in the article en 
underdraintng. The depUi should be about three feet ; and 
the distance apart twenty-five to thirty feet for heftvy soita, 
and thirty-five to forty-five for porous soils.] 

Pe ATiNB Clovbr. — T SCO it stated in the columns of your pa- 
per that the large or peavine clover is recommended highly. 
Will you please inform me where I could procure the seed, 
the price per barrel or bushel, k^ M. Roblrb. [See adver- 
tisement on another page, of William Thorbum of this city, 
price 12| cents per pound. 

Apple-Pib Melon Seeps.— Can you infmn me where I 
can obtain some Ap^le-Pie melon seed. J. H. Abbott. [Of 
Wm. Thorbum of this city, and we presume at the seed stofca 
generally.] 

Worms ib Horses.—I have a horse that is terribly wormy. 
Is there any cure for him 1 F. A. w. [We infer that wormf 
(not botfl) which infest the intestines are here meant^ Dr. 
Dadd prescribes the following to remove them : 12 onncea 
castor oil, oil of wormseed^e ounce, and oil of tansy three 
drachms— to be given on an empty stomadi, followed by 
m.^shes of fine feed or shorts, well seasoned with salt. To be 
repeated, if necessary, until the bowls respond.] 

Pirbs frou Srbb.— I am putting the timber, oak aad 
chestnut, from a lot, the soil of whi^ is a heavy grmvelly 
loam. Can I sow white pine seed to advantage, after Uie 
wood is cleared off" ; and when and how can it be oolleoted 
and sown 7 f. a. w. StUl River, Mats. [The shade having 
been removed and the sun let in, we do not think the young 
seedling pines would succeed. If weeds should spring up tisey 
would smother them. Young pines are very minute and 
feeble, and would need careful treatment, inapplicable le 
broad fields] 

CattlB AMD Pras FOR SMALL Farms. — Being utwcqiiaint- 
ed with stock, and about to stock a small farm with four cows, 
please imform me what is best — Durham, Devon or native, 
and what breed of pigsl b. t. Providence, R I. [Pro- 
cure the best, native cattle — handsome farm, good milkers, Ae. 
— and if a full-blood or nearly full blood Durham ball csm be 
had to breed from, the half bloods resulting will be likely to 
prove very satisftictary animals-rcosting only as much mote 
than natives as the cost of the bull service. Suffolk {Mgs and 
their crosses are the best Full blood cattle cannot be raiaed 
economically on small farms, and ttie course here designated 
will be found most profitable.] 

Oats amd Corn for Horsbs abd Cattlb. — What is the 
value of oats, ground, for feeding horses and cattle, as com- 
pared with Indian com meall An old farmer told me aome 
years since, that he would prefor ciie bushel* of oom and one 
of oats mixed, for fattening hogs, to two of com. Is that 
ofHuion sustained by facts 1 w. A. w. [The various experi- 
ments whioh have been made to test the value ef oats aa food 
f<nr d^e, vary from each other about one hundred per cent 
in the extreme — conjectures or "opinions*' cannot therefore 
be very reliable. For ordinary feeding, we ahoold {Nrefer 
tlwm mixed, to either or both sepamte.] 

• e* 
[For the CiiRivat<yr and Countrr GentlemanJ 

. FAMIt Y RE CIPES. 

Spokob Cakb, No. 1. — One egg (beat the white separate- 
Iv to a froth.) — 1 cup ef sugar^l cup of milk^ I 2-3 caps of 
flour — 1 tablespoonful of butter— 2 teaspoons c^ orenm tartaf 
— i teaspoon of soda — ^season with lemon extract or nutaiei^ 

Spom<ib Cakb, No. 2.~Three eggs — I cup of sugar — liref 
fiour— 1 teaspoon cream tartar— | teaspoon of saleratne — nnt- 
m^ and lemon. 

Sporob Cakb, Ko. 3. — Three eggs — 1 cup of sugar — leap 
of flour — 3 tablespoons of cream — 2 teaspoons of cream tartar 
— i teaspoon of soda, and nutmeg. While warm spread with 
jelly, cut it in slices, and toll them quick as possible. 

Cakb with or without Eqcis.— One cup of butter— 2 cups 
of sugar — 1 sup of sweet milk— | cup of sour milk, or butter- 
milk — 1 teaspoonful of saleratns— flour to make it thick, and 
fruit if you choose. 

Red Raspbkrrv Lraf Tra— Is valuable to allay InHam- 
mation, internally or externally, especially week and inflam- 
ed eyes, fever, Ac. If people knew its value they would 
prise it. 

Curb for Diarrhea. — One teaspoon of salt— I tablespooa- 
ful of sharp vinegar— mix with water. Repeat the does with- 
in a few hours if necessary. Mb8. Elihu Bbowb. 

Biantiford, Ma$$. 
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[For the Country GeDtleuan and Cultivator.] 

Four Thousand Bushels of Com on Forty Acres. 

Editors Country Gentlrman — ^In October last I sent 
you a sliort account of the proceedings at the " Eaittem 
Division Fair." In that account I gave you the amount 
of corn raised on an acre, by Jamrs Arustrono, Esq., at 
bis country seat two miles from the city. You published 
it irith an editorial query as to whether it was in the ear 
or shelled. I supposed as a matter of couree' it was 
shelled, as that is the way we sell com in Tenne&jce — 
(we do not call the cob corn,) and would have written you 
to this effect, but preferred waiting until I could see If r. 
Armstrong, and ask him about it It was some weeks be- 
fore I saw him, and since then I have not had time to 
write. He told me that the premium was offered for only 
the largest yield .of one acre. He had an acre measured 
in the best part of the field, and the com gathered, shelled, 
measuredy (not weighed,) was one hundred and sixty'six 
bushels and some quarts, (I do not remember how many.) 
The com was sound and good, as it weighed sixty pounds 
per bushel. Hr. Armstrong further told mc that he had 
forty acres in corn, which made him four thousand bushels, 
or an average of one hundred bushels per acre. From 
the same, ground he gathered fifty two-horse wagon loads 
of pumpkins, forty bushels of peas, and ten bushels of 
beans. 

If you still question the truth of the statement, you can 

address John Flemming, Esq., Secretary of the Society, or 

by writing to any of our couuty or city officers, you can 

learn that the statement is true. You can also bear in 

mind that this is the home of Indian com and tmthful men. 

Knoxville, 7enn,, Feb. 29, 1860. A. C. Carnks. 
•»• 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

COST OF RAISI NG aRAIN. 

For the past five years I have kept an accurate account 
of the cost of all my farm products, with the view of 
ascertaining which was the most profitable. The first year, 
1865, I planted six acres of com at a cost of ^21.80 per 
acre, and totfd cost of $1S0.80 for cultivation. My piece 
gave 186 bushels of com or 81 busliela per acre. Deduct 
the worth of the fodder and pumpkins ($5 per acre) leaves 
I UX). 80 as the cost of the com, or about ft5 cents per 
bushel. Sold for 79 oenta per bushel, giving a profit of 
ft 8 cents per bushel vid $6.62 per aore. 

Kine acrea of oats cost $l08.ftO, or $11.60 per aero for 
eultivatton, attd givipg 406 bushels of oats or 46 biwbels 
per aci*e. Deduct the price of the straw $22, and we have 
$81.50 as the cost of 405 bushels of oata, or about 24 cents 
per bushel — sold for. 42 cents per bushel, giving a profit 
of 18 cets per bushel and $8.10 per acre. 

Eleven acres of rye cost $132 or $12 per acre, and gave 
198 bUjtheU or 18 bushels per acre. Deduct the straw, 
$10, leaves $122 as the cost of 198 bushels of rye, or 
nearly 62 'cents per bushel — sold for 75 cents per busbal, 
giving a profit of 13 cents i>er busliel or $2.84 per acre. 

Three acres of potatoes at a cost of |70.50, or $23.50 
per aero — gave 528 bushels of potatoes or 176 bushels per 
acre, mid 13 cents per bushel — sold for 44 cents per bushel, 
giving a profit of 21 cents per bushel and $86.96 per acre. 

Tims it will be seen that my potatoes gave the largest 
profit of any crop, and rye the smallest. The com gave 
81 per cent profit on the cost of cultivation — the oats 71 
— the rye 19^ and the potatoes 158. 

The past year I had seven acres of corn — cost $20 per 
acre fur 21 bushels of corn, which brings the com at 95 
cent8 per bushel. At the present price of com, which is 
$1, I have made just 5 cents per bushel profit or $1.06 on 
the acre. Oats $11.40 per acre, for 47 bushels of oats, 
costing 24 cents per bushel and selling for 37 cents, which 
gives a profit of 13 cents per bushel and $6.11 per acre. 
Rye iOV^B 24 bushels per acre, costing about 50 cents per 
busliel, and selling for 85 cents, which gives a profit of 
85 cents per busliel and $8.40 per acre. Potatoes, 205 
bushels to the acre, costing 12 cents per bushel, worth 25 
eents, profit 18 cents per bushel or $26.65 per acre. The 
•Terage prodtioe for the five years, 



Com, 84 bush, per aor., curt SIo. perbuah.i BelUof price 86c. profit, S5c 
Oats, 44 do. do. do. tt do. do. 43 do. 10 

Rre, 90 do. do. do. 00 do. do. 76 do. 96 

Pot's,171 do. do. do. 14 do. do. 48 do. 99 

As I became convinced tliat potatoes are the most 
profitable crop that I can raise, I devote more ground to 
them each year, still I continue to raise a litUe of all other 
kinds, lest the potatoes may fail. But it does not follow, 
that because I make potatoes the most profitable, that 
every man oan do so. Some farma are tyest adapted to 
one thing and some to another, and the only way to ascer- 
tain which those things are, is to keep an exact account 
with each crop for a few years, and it is an easy natter to 
know which pays best. It is true that fanning is a slow 
road to wealth, but it is sure in time. Any man with good 
health, (and witliont that he cannot succeed in any busi« 
ness,) and a reasonable share of industry and go-a-headi- 
tiveness, can succeed in farming if he only sticks to it and 
makes it his business. Farmxr Bot. Oak Bill, N, Y. 



SHRUpBERY. 



No garden is complete without its shrubbery. A laigs 
garden of coune, requires a good deal to keep it from being 
naked and bare in appearance, while a snail one may, by a 
jadieiocui arrangement of clamps of fbraba, be made to appear 
much larger than it really is. The list of shrubs now culti- 
vated is large, and constantly increasing. Equally with the 
other branches of omawental gardening, this department baa 
received greatly increased attention of late yeaia. 

Shrubs are deBned as plants with woody stems, perennial 
in their nature, and which do not grow (o any great height, 
say twenty feet as the limit. Above that height t)»ey are 
properly trees. The gre^it mi^rity of shrubs bear flowers ; 
in many, the flowers are snceaoded by ornamental fruit ; a 
few are caltivated only for their foliage, ornamental hark, or 
hnbit of growth. Muet shrubs are spring flowering, but it is 
desirable in planting a garden to make a selection which 
shall embrace some of the late flowering varieties also. 

In order to arrange shrubbery properly, it is abeolntely 
necessary to be informed ns to the usual height and habits 
of grewth of the shrubs to bo planted. It is a very common 
fttUit that people order shrubs, perhaps making a very jucU- 
oious selection of sorts, and neglect forming any plan for their 
arrangement until they are received from the nursery, when 
ic is of course too late for much consideration respecting them ; 
80 the gardener is allowed to pnt them in wherever he ebooaes, 
and the result is, most likely, that misUkes are made which 
it will lake years to rectify. 

Shtobe raquire very little eare and attention beyond a 
somewhat particular pruning early in the spring, which is 
necessary to preserve them ^ a good sha^M. No one should 
begrudge the few houn labor which will he neeessary for 
this purpose, particularly as it may be performed at a time 
when there is generally abundanoe of leisure. 

We odd a list of select shrubs, in which the dwarf sorts^ 
that is those not exceeding the height of five or six feet, art 
placed first. * The time of flowering is also designated : 

Doable Flowering .Mroond— Spring. 

Berberis or Barberry, vorioos sorts— Bpnmi. 

Colycanthns or Allspice— June. 

Azalea or Swamp Pink— Sprinir. 

Peutxloa. various kinds, and oil beaatlftil— June. 

Corcboriw or Kerria Japonlca— July to October. 

Peonia MowUn or Tree PeonUr-SpriM. 

Splreaa, various kinda. all deairable—May to August. 

PnlreaKeeveBllflorcpleno. espfrclanybeauUftil. .^ . ^ 

Trefgelia mttea and W. anabllis. very elegant shrabe wltti pink 
flower»--Spring. 

Of the above, the smallest collection should contain Deut- 
xia gracilis, Spirea Reevesii fl. nl-, and Weigelia rosea. 
Of the taller shrubs, we would select— 

Chlonanthna Vlrglnlca or White Fringe— 90 feet high when ML 

*Cydonla Japoniea or Japan Quince. « to 8fcet hlph— Spring. 
Euonymns or Burnhig Bosh. 10 feet Oraamental berries In the 

'^ ASthMs or Rose of ?haron. 10 to 19 feet, sometimes larpen Floweif 
In Autnnin. We have not found the Althea perfectly hoidy of late 
years. 



RIbes or Flowering CuTrant-beautlral— Spring. 

Rohtnia hisplda or Rose AcHcIar-July and Intervals afterwards. 



piiTladelphus Coronarta or 8yringa.,^yei7 fragrant-JnIy. 
— — ■ - ' - — "ftil— op 

Byringa vulgaris or Common Lllac—Spring. 
Syringa-PvrsicH or Persian Lilac— line— Spring. 
Ylbumuni opulua, Guelder Rose or Snow-Ball— Juno. 

Of the taller shrubs, we should recommend particularly the 
Philadelphus Coronaria or Syringa, Japan Qainoe, and Flow- 
ering Currant O- »• n. 
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Fourth Annual Report of thr Secretary op the 
Maine Boarp or AgricultuKk, 1859. — We are indebted 
to S/.L. GooDALK of SacOf the Secretary of the Maine 
Board of' Agriculture, for this volume of over 250 pa^^es. 
It cont'iins a lat^e amount of vahiable matter on practical 
agriculture, more especially in relation to cattle, grasses, 
and grazing; uiciuding also notices and descriptions of 
tiie newer mowing machines, hay presses, &c., with many 
illustrations. The only improvement we could desire is a 
subdivision of the work into heads, as it is now eniireiy 
deficient in chnpters, sections, or indications of separate 
8ul»ject.>i, — a deficiency however partially made up by a 
good index. It is liandsomely printed, and as a repository 
of facts and experiments, is eminently creditable to the 
Board and its intelligent and indefatigable Secretary. 

Horn-ail. — Dr. Dadd, in his late excellent work on the 
Diseases of Cattle, treats with great severity the common 
opinion that nearly every disease whicii attacks cattle is 
the "horn-ail," or "hollow horn," or else "tail-ail" — the 
coldness or heat which these parts exhibit when the animal 
is sick, being only symptoms. We lately had a valuable cow 
taken sick, and kind neighbors directed the horns to be 
boi«d, the tail to be shortened-in^ &c We suspected the 
trouble to arise from accidentally eating too much grain, 
producing indigestion, and attendant evils, and according- 
ly administered half a pint of freshly pounded, fresh char- 
coal, mixed with a quart of water, and poured down the 
animal^s throat by means of a junk bottle. This is one of 
the best, most efficient, safe and certain remedies we ever 
used for such diseases. It can scarcely in any case do in- 
jury. In the present instance the hollow horn and tail-ail 
were soon cured. 

Soiling Cattle. — ^We make the following extract from 
a private letter from a subscriber in Jefferson county : 

" In your note to me of last August, you expresged a 
wish that I would furnish you for publication, tlie result of 
my experience in the soiling of stock. I have hesitated 
about doing so, for the reason that I do not * wield the pen 
of a ready writer," and have some doubts about the pro- 
priety of my attempting to write for the public eye. I am 
fully Sfl1ibfie<l, however, that the soiling system is tke sys- 
tem for small farms, or for even lai^e ones, if the land is 
mostly tilla!)le. In speaking with my neighbors upon the 
subject, about the first remark made by them is the inqui- 
ry, ' will cows do as well ?" Perhaps the general impres- 
sion may be that stock kept in this way will not do as well 
— this I think a mistake. At some future tiiTse I may fur- 
nish you with the details of the method pursued by me, 
for publication, if you think them of sufficient importance 
to tiie public." 

Thi.s Hubject of soiling cattle is one of much interest, 
and there is a great desire for practical information in re- 
lation to it. We hope our correspondent will furnish 
the details of his practice. 

Importation ov Ayrshires. — V^q learn that Mr. E. S. 
Poor, of South Danvers, Mass., has lately received two 
heifers and one bull of the Ayrshire breed from ScoUand. 
They are said to be from the best blood in Scotland, and 
^ood judges here pronounce them as fine looking animals 
M have been imported in that section. Mr. P. writes us 
that afler the heifers calvc he intends to test them ac- 
euratcl^in comparison with "native " breeda, and we hope 
he will favor us witli the results for publication. 

Cg^ We are indebted to Mr. Alderman Mechi, for a 
copy, iu pamphlet form, of the Paper read by him before 
the Cenlnil Farmers* Club, London, Feb. 6, on the " Sewer- 
age of Towns as it affects British Agriculture," with a copi- 
ous Appendix, affording much statistical and other informa- 
tion of value in oonnection with tlie subject, together with 



the recent correspondence of the Aldcnnan with Baroa 
LiKBio, to which we have heretofore alluded. Also to 
Robert Russell, Esq., of Edinburgh, for an interesdng 
article on " Grass Seeds," communicated by him to the 
Highland and Ag. Society's Journal. Also to Mr. 'Charles 
Hendrie, of Airdrie House, for copies of recent Glasgow 
journals. 

1^^ The Second Annual Meeting of the " Aasociation 
of Breeders of Thorough Bred Neat Stock," a.« the full 
title of the association apparently nms — was held at Spring- 
field, the Yth uiBt. We hoped to have been present, but 
this proving impossible, we quote from the published re- 
ports the following list of officers : — 

PresWentr- Paoli Lathrop of South Hadley. 

Vice PreKideDt«— .losiah Foftrof Deerfield. William Bfrnle of Sprint- 
field. R. Linsley of West Meriden, Ct. Jacob N. Blakeslee of Water- 
t<»wn, Ct, John Brooksi. Jr.. of Princeton, Mass. 

Secretary and Treasurer-H. A. Dyer of Hartford. Ct. 

Comniitt««B on Pedlin-ees.— On Short-Homi, Hercfords and Alder- 
nevs-S. W. Kuffiim of Winchester. N. I!., S. W. BartlfcU of East 
Windsor, Ct. Phlneas Stedman of ChScopee, Mass. 

On Devons and Ayrshires— Sanford Howard of Boston, EL 6. FaJk 
of West Farms, N. Y., B. H. Andrews of Walerbury, Ct. 

A report of tlie committee appointed at tlie previoos 
meeting, on pedigrees, and a supplementary repcHl by Mr. 
B. H. Andrews of Waterbury, CL, on the scale of points for 
Devons, elicited an animated discu.«8ion. The aflemoon 
was chiefly occupied with the discussion of pedigi-ees and 
the imperfections o^ the Herd Books. 

It was voted to hold the next anuual meeting at Spring- 
field, on the first Wednesday in March, 1861. Breeders 
of stock are requested to send the pedigrees of their mi- 
mals to the secretary before the 1st of February next. A 
session in the evening was devoted to a free conversation- 
al debate on root culture and the feeding of roots. 

Some of the speakers in the afternoon expressed them- 
selves as by no means satisfied with either the Englisli or 
American Herd Books, end the propot>ition that a new 
one, to be entirely pui^ed of all imperfect or sut^i- 
cious pedigrees, should be gotten up under the auspices of 
the Association, actually met with so much favor from the 
meeting, tliat a committee was appointed to consider ita 
propriety and report another year. 

A Good Cow. — I had a cow, (which will be eighteen 
years old in April,) delivered of a fine calf on the 20th 
ult I have owned her tliirteen years, and twelve yean 
since, we made (in the month of June) twenty-one and a 
quarter pounds of butter from her in seven days. She 
had not calved for four years, but she was miiked until 
October last I disliked to kill her, aa she was foeler- 
mother to my child, who will be 12 years old in April, and 
weighs 95 lbs. c. b. Upl^nda. 

Mi7SQUST Grass. — I send you a small quantity of Texas 
Musquet grass seed, which, if it is not in your neighbor- 
hood, may be interesting to some of, your farmers. I 
have raised it successfully at my farm at " Gi^otto Dell," 
Roane Co., Va. I deem it a good and valuable grass for 
pastures, though inferior to timothy and clover fyr meadows 
or for hav. James A. Lewis. JCanattha C. H.. Va, 

Osier Willow for HEnoKs. — If you will insert an in- 
quiry as to how the Osier Willow is liked for live fence, I 
think it would be rend with interest by many. I set 21 
rods last spring. It hns made a dense growth of five feet, 
and has been examined by many of our best farmers, who 
unanimously pronounce it jnet the thing for the purpose 
of fencing. Mice will not gnaw the bark, and tlie annual 
clippings con be sold for enougji to pay well for all 
trouble. Mr. P. W. of Aubuni, remarked on viewing my 
hedge — " I have all my life been looking for a hedge plant 
that would make a quick and durable fence, and now I 
think I have found it." D. L. Halskt. Cayuga Co.^N.Y, 

Lick on Catttk. — In your issue of the 26th inst I no- 
tice an inquiry as to what application will most speedily 
destroy lice on cattle. Permit me for the benefit of C. H. 
M. and others, to give a little of my experience in the 
matter. During a number of years that I have kept cat- 
tle, I have occasionally had calvos and full grown cattle 
infested with vennin — have tried various remedies, but was 
never entirely sucoessful until two weeks since, when 
I discovered tiiat two of my yonni? ceim w«t» very louaj. 
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At the suggestioa of a neighbor who appeared to hare the 
utmost coufiUence in the reme<1y, I applied freely lamp oil 
from the head along the back, and behind as far down as 
the udder — also in spots along the sides — it has proved 
entirely effectual. In two days ufler, upon examination, 
I found the slain in abundance, but none that were alive. 

FayetUvilU, N. Y. 8. 

Foots Should be Interted. — ^Wm. Howe of Allegany 
Cq., relates in the Genesee Farmer, an experiment made 
to test the comparative durability of posts set as they grew 
or top-end down. He says : — " Sixteen years ago, I set 
six pairs of bar posts, all split out of the butt cut of the 
same white oak log. One pair I set butts down, another 
pair, one butt down, the other top down ; the others top 
down. Four years ago^ those set butt down were all rot- 
ted off, and had to be replaced by new ones. This sum- 
mer I had occasion to re-set those that were set top down. 
I found them all sound enough to re-set. My experiments 
have convinced me that the best way is to set them tops 
down." 

Imported "SmafETRT." — We find the annexed notice 
of this splendid horse, which was imported last autumn by 
Dr. J. R. Woods of Albemarle county, Ya., in the Char^ 
lottesville Advocate : " Symmetry was on our Court Square 
on Monday last, for public inspection. *So far as wc could 
gather from the opinions of our farmers, it was generally 
conceded that he fully comes up to the higli praises which 
be has received at our State Fair and on exhibition in 
other places, and that he is admirably suited to the pur- 
poses of this county." 

Barley vn. Indian Corn. — The question, as to the 
relative value, pound for pound, of barley and Indian com 
for feeding farm stock, was recently discussed by an Ag. 
Society at Rhode Island. It was thought (as reported in 
the Boston Cultivator,) by all who had used both, " that 
the barley meal was as valuable as the Indian for sows 
snckling pigs, for youn^ pigs, and for all swine except, 
within a month of slaughter, when com meal may harden 
the pork. It was thought bent for milch cows, and for 
iheep at lambing time, it is highly recommended. It was 
also thought good for making beef." Some had tried it 
for working horses, but did not like it, though it is the 
only grain given the hardy Arab steeds. The compara- 
tive profit of its growth depends upon its success as a crop. 
Its failure in many sections where it has formerly flour- 
ished, makes us prefer tlie surer product of Indian com. 

Curious Fact in Cheese Making. — In the celebrated 
Goshen cheese dairies, it is found, according to a writer in 
the Ohio Fanner, that the greater the amount of curd that 
can be obtained from a given amount of milk, the better 
will be the curd or the quality of the cheese made fh>m 
it. And this difference in amouut, under the management 
of various curd makers, is enough to astonish those who 
have no actual acquaintance with the matter. It is said 
sometime to equal a fourth of the whole amount. 

Independent of Peru. — ^The farmers of Great Britain 
are congratulating tliemselves that they are becoming 
more independent of the Peruvian Guano monopolists. 
The reports for the past year show that " while the sales 
of guano in 1859 were far short of former years, substi- 
tutes can be obtained of equal value to the consumer at 
a lower price." Superphosphate of lime is now largely 
made by local manufacturers, and the prices of raw mate- 
rials have been generally on the decline. 

pRorm OF Hi OH Farming. — In a late lecture, Mr. 
Alderman Mechi, referring to his Tiptree Hall estate, said : 
"For the last six years, my gain as landlord and tenant on 
my little farm of 170 acres has been nearly £700 (about 
$3,600, or over $20 per acre,) per annum. Even this 
year, with wheat at 42s. per quarter, I have gained £600, 
after poyiog every expense. Of course, much of this gain 
has arisen A'om steam-power, drainage, deep cultivation, 
and other improvements ; but the liquefied-manure system 
has greatly contributed to this result." 

Labor Ear of Corn. — We have beenrthown an ear of 
com, brought from Kentucky, which had 20 rows, and 
•bout 1,000 kernels. 




GAT E HIN GES. 

Messrs. Editors— Can you give m« the beat and most ap- 
proved fixture for letting out or eontracting the binges of fiirm 
gates, ao as to oompeosate tagging 1 b. 

The annexed figure shows a good contrivance. The up- 
per side of the hinge, 
(which is made just loose 

enough to slide when re- 
quire, ) has a few notdies. 

It passes through a ring, 
which by means of the nut 
below the bar on which 
the hinge rests, is drawn 
tight, holding the binge 
firmly to its place. When 
it is desired to raise or 
lower the latch end ol the 
gate, unscrew the nut just enough to allow the notches to 
pass freely ; slide it to the desired position, screw np again 
firmly, and the thing » done. To be firm and strong, this 
contrivance requires a good sized and solid heel post to 
the gate — a thing wludi all gates should have, and which 
is no detriment to easy and successful working ; for, be- 
ing close to the hinges, it exerts no leverage to draw them 
or cause sagging; and having a very short motion it does 
not give any momentum to the gate against the latch post^ 

which so frequently batters gates to pieces when heavy at 

the latch end. ^ 

• •• 

Ho'w^ to Raise Carrots. 

Editors Cult, and Co. Grnt. — In '^Raral Affairs for 
1860," you recommend raising cnrnoU for cowa in villages. 
Now I wish you to answer the futloiving questions, through 
Tub Cultivator— 1st. How should the ground be prepared? 
—2d. When ahoatd they be aowed?— Sd What is the best 
kind to raise 1^4- h. How far apart fhould the drills be, aud 
how far apart in the drill rbonld the carrots be when properly 
thinned ? — 5th. How much seed should be used to the square 
rod 7^and 6th What will the seed cost to sow 10 rods. 

Sunny View Garden, Ohio. q. w. b. 

1. The carrot wants a deep, raUier light, sandy loam 
soil, of the highest degree of fertility ; but will sncceed on 
a strong loam, if dry and mellow. When the subsoil is 
liard, deep subsoUiug is of great value. If thoroughly 
plowed and manured the previous year, it would be best, 
except on tlie very lightest soils, which do not hold ma- 
nure — 2. Early sowing is I test, say as early or before the 
first planting ol com. I^alur crops are sometimes injured 
or prevented from vegeUiting by droutli — S. The long 
orange aud tlia white cam it are the two be^t sorts. The 
white is perhaps most productive, and much more easily 
harvc<«ted — but it is not generally considered to be quite 
so rich as food, and it is in greater danger of injury frQm 
late autumnal fro6t« — 4. Sow in drills with a planter, two 
and a half to three feet, and thin out to six inches in the 
drill, if the soil is rich ; or four inches if not rich. 

GRAPES F ROM CUTTINGS. 

Editors Go. Grnt. — I send you the following remarks 
on the propagation of grapevines from cuttings, which may 
t>e done with very little trouble. 

Have a box 2 feet high, and about 2^ wide — the length 
as you require — fill half full of well pulverized soil — pre- 
pare the cuttings with three eyes — cut sniooth below the 
bottom one — place them in a slanting position, with the 
last bud just above the soil — ^take sixpenny white cotton 
cloth, and nail lightly over the box — give warm soft water 
freely every evening — place the box in a sunny nook, and 
in a few wet'ks your box will be filled with grapevines 
ready for potting or planting in borders. 

From one who is experimenting on the culture of the 
vine in a small green-house in summer, and in the cellar 
through the winter. j. a. p. 
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: AhdaiK Amerbcui H«in- 

ijrCow«£"DruHL,' EmilTj FrukW Uanlann. IliUhi. 
nrnnnuiih KlhtaMaa, Ktonadni. Lenoir. Loutn. Itirion Port. 
M«7 An^ NiHnLKaMnVvI^U. Ohio or JKk. ObtoPmllOc 
Rube. Itfbtoc*. M. «M)»rine. amniT BlKk. H-lH Ariw. niinlo.. 
VIm ftiltavlni H ts TI eail»--«S to M ptr doioD : nud. Cuadlu 

KfalLCiilHiilli'iWhlle.RutarBllltaa& HMir« VMU, H(}iMa or 
OM CoTcniT, Urn Tnia MBlgB, MuhittuWUti, UoalalUi CloMir. 
IfnuuiiL N>h4«b. FsBd-i SMAIlKPaMtr-i (»•■»» PmilA Pm- 
IMc^ KuidcIL annOBSBK d ntleUa.) BHord'iWIiHe. 8«iKr- 
1)114 TrnHiunliBnjb. Hw MtswliK tl cmIi lo •■ : Anna. Citwrii- 
■L Ivr'aliRaiiiK uni. Loa AnjckiiL Loaawartt'i oSiTbc, MllM, 
OOrr. While Klnc. tM MhWM at « : Aonft OmVuriKi Briid' 
doA Cantr*! FaTotlte, nrir IhIhu, mrnrc, H Wab, Orahaah 
CMd^^■r<1t'•'»IMt^N.] WhlMl£iiKn^.WhU<«icSn. Tha 
fonovtof *I to M : DtliinR, (hT HHK ailledMatlTe.) Ta^or or Bol- 
UU. 1.onii. UiUarhi awl nnla Catante. n* bUoainc «S la (S: 
Antn'illTbrbinin(nr^HTbrtS,uTcii7al»ni and Inlbc ^iilif 

Ht1i(Mik«na««.IBdlolbi.priiw.Hailui>ny.ltliir FavoriU. VU- 
mlDirlfln ana aunr anwn. If Hlvtll* and Catawlu, imean<l ird rtPtK 
^icMiL Wma. and UankrdVmllHtT t^'u^ per ino. ''^'^ 

ForrlinOraHi;— AUiMulvulciJnMnni*— Mperdoien: and all 
•be BPir varlHka at Rdscod nln 

nHkbcnlia— Naw-liaeMlc. DorefaaUr. Panler4f avtd. to. Rhp- 
bcnica-Antwirn, FailolC ninnnla. IMiKbk'a Omntb Allen, tr. 
Cnnnu— VtTBiUlMCtaaiT.CBtKaac. WhHearanrnVlcd-Annrf. 
TIetorla. ie. Wrawbmlt a — A coUKllgB HKoualled to au ollm. 
nulalllielowtilralcaOK».Cal^IatBb) UbIwA-IAhmiu. Vklorla, 

Kk PmcnanatnH^rl^V Bbick»-_Ap|4«. Paor. Ma.aarit, 
OoHTOninK I and ) raaia Uatl and Raund CnnberT^ 
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FARM FOR SALE.— Situated aIniui balf a mile 
oltiia plcaaanl illlaca dI Walllni^d. Nrw-Hartn cnuolj. Sul< 

N«irlllinnXi>i>C ThctHlld'lnaartnpaiii'nnawlvmeaai'nrieBI, 
aud well located. A vood Orebanl ol grHfled frail of all kinda— a 
a yrhp of T atar la hroiuljt lo the home and iMm. Said* Fami enntafna 
t« antt a purcliaier. It la ■■ aooiL a rann aa.thtre la In (lie eoantj. and 
"Mar. l^wtoiil"" "pI' WHlT^ELat*" wJiCIftmL Cobb. 
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C. M. BAXTOTl, BABKEB* CO., 

jral BooLicUtrt bid Pul 
JtlofueB cruUf, Book. ■■ 






EMERY :BR OTHERS, 



M 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

ea &. 64= state street. 

ALBANY, jr. T-.^ 

ANITPAOTIIRERS AND DEALERS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, OF 

EMERTS PATENT RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

And all othev Psiver niachlnea lo be Drlrcn br Hors« P*irer, dc, Am., 



THRESHIKO UAOHIMBS, 

"-^ MILLS 

KILLS, 

PBBD MILLS. 



SARIIB^ nnLT.KRS,' 
eKBI> BOWKItfi, 



FIKI.O UOLLKH8, 
BOWI^fO MAOrcISKS, 

COItS I'LASTKRS, 
nnind for the PtanMtton, i 
lOdnmUoiiHUHlbuUdiiii^ j 



CIDER 

FANNlSa^fLLB, 

BAWTSd 

Al» eveiT coQcoimriQ ImpLFmr 
fvm (uid OtitdHi-aUa (or the Dtli 
Their 

PLOW df:paktment 

WoriuQviahlp and BnuiCj of Vtniih are tmcqiulLnL 

■•ke ■ dhttoetTtpiinnimt ■nil which l.rtfvolwl MiHndv^ to firtit 

HuToin. BtMlni HuhUi», tc. CDibl'ci Iho puiohuer M puk* hii 
njtellsn lo nit In tvm tttttlX. 

Tt» Chiricter of 1li« Work front Ihla loni 
VVBld ODlj HT Ux7 •iU HidtaTor lo euIdUIb 



Mr»W|[T« MAOHltjKB, 
KKAl'ING UACIIINES. 
DOS POWERS, 
<!IIUR!»IWQ M: 



IwnMUb. 



^OTtd b7*^u< 



[imaMncliJiiniiulUKlrprlnalphaofm- 

ir pnMbhH. todhcr with ■ Pries LiM, 
Ey— which la ramlshcd n-iitlfl to .11 nppll' 
c-eent Mann to prvpar toe poiUfc. 
EHSBV BROTHERS. 

a t M St*(. It., Athw. M. T. 
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T8ABBLLA AND CATAWBA 
GRAPEVINES FOR SALE. 
MK iHdxUi, 9 >un old-iOW C»t«wbi., » ««. M. _ 

Al *11.50 wr lOD. or *Iin prr !DOD. 

M«r«-w4lRlU Caldenhun Nuncrr. Ormmr Co.. t). T. 



X AWTON BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, ORNAMENTALS, *r. 

^KAWhERRIKS In Turiitr. Includini Wlliuii'i Alliuj, Hoolier, 

aIwKoSKS. VKRBBNAa DAKtIAg. rI/)WJtKISa PLASia 
ieg eliriper Uiui Ihej cm be pTMu™! elMwhere. CMlilcpiMgriil'- 
Uu a-<rJUnit H. H. LUH. BuduBii. O^fo 



60 Courtland Street. New- York City. 
IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILrZERS. 

Our malto hu ner htta ud tUll tt lo rumlih the BEST ABTICLE3 
Our (tuck of FKKTILIZKItS comprii 



HIGHLAND NUBSKRIIS. Nurbnrfh. N. Y. 



A SAUL, (successnr to tlio late A. J. Downing 
old r«^li'iSi;in*r'«?/ltc?nbL°n'Si""uS« h^^^ °' 
Pmlt kiid OrnainaHlBl Tr«*(, P;uU, As., 
torMl* (OrHie«iiuto|nirininirt* b ftill xnri cnmnHte. uidcDm- 
A]«rM»ckol AppltPrtr.Cliwn, Phim. I'mc+i. Apriiii, Ncrt»- 
jinrt nirewltlln. 0«icb*rriM, CurrmS' EwJSmi?!. Bli'*"" 
bftrij Hid Aivmpu root! do. 

ORST.A.ZdE£TTA.X. TRSBa. 
EVER0RRRN8,— A lurfe dodt of Korwir Smet et itl iliei 
uin rir. KuroMEn 8llTer Hr. AHIrtui. BcatEh unrt IThKe 
Henilock and AnMriun SuroDe. Artnr VlUa, Juiilpti*. (In turimm 

ImniMlliit* elftct lo Psr"" i --"- >■— .— -J— «. .- ...... .1 ..." 

pKi. B varibih:! : Kims. 

kOSa-A 1.™ co„«.i™ oi ..yona «rptiu»i, narti 
HuL Chliw ud Tu. tc 
HKIMK I'UANTS.-LOftOOII Oufe Oruis pliaU or » 






BEltKSHIRE PIG8 from pure in 






To FARMERS AND GARDENERS.— 

ThbWdc k In the InnHirUi ^'.r of'Pta'l^tr^luc<i^n^^» CMiT^. 

ltt.Vlimiul^lVmaU>eiiltfalnllof th* CIV ar Kev- York. bt Um 
I. H. a. vhn biTC ■ eultiTor over f IM.M1 UTcMed la the buhuZ 
irhkb h ■! rl* iboiild tliM mtlif ■ bid urtlele. ——'—, 

raisH ud tf [KDi TtfcUtloB tne weekidirller, 

doable* the en>B.ud h wllhoi' -■' ■-' 

worth or «.b«reUU liquid. 



*" fiSiFKN6''^K^T?f|{RB'?<XI., 

— " — •—'•--"*,lltwimk. 



"WONDKHrCLr 

THE "TELEGRAPH CHtTBN," 
whieh mnkn Ihc beM Batter In Uie nrlA In Two. Miima. «« 
7rihe ti.'V»ileAit. Socfeir snUicMh gfttiliino/tb. |^« h!^ 



THE »EE1> BMF.AK1NG DP PLOW. 

S P L W tums > furrow Two Flir Dn 



rpHI 



THE SUBSOIL TRENCH PLOW 
THE DRAIN PLOW 
THE ROCK PLOW 

ToTH Mt Uri* ilonei or null rock! fKiinelltiartfae imfue ornted. 

DEEP TILLERS. 

THE atBB'B PATENT OTUHDER FLOW 

POLISHED steel" PLOWS 

For Tt.M. CUfomlt ud >U other pirli of the United gUteK 
not u^m°totha nioold b(iud."T>i"T ■refliTit uJ^ni. ud^il 

wjiuj^lr Iv'nndr. ''nHT''in'iwui»Ue for UAI dnn u31m 
In vl^tloo (a the rurecnlnd I ke*p iqivtjnlt of coi miiwni in 



K DUST. POUDRKTTK. end v 



NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF I.IMB 

BOMB DVBT. LAND PLASTER. *r. 

tor * tlrciilu. ™LOS^eft, 

Mmi l-wtni3ow M CUir unci. Ntw-lork. 



rpO DEALERS IN AND CONSUMERS OF 
rBRXIIjIZERS, 

BKWABI OF WHOM TOD PUHCHABK ¥OVn FERTIUZEHS ! 
eWOSp HAND OCANO DAGS, with the PKRUnAN GOVERN- 

"'i^..T!'y^"'^V''*'* CpVRHNM^NT AtiENK? ".".i'mbiS 



rARHUtS I ATTDITION ! I 

THE subM^ber is now prepared lo HapnW auT 
tnuUt; of the raaawini ouied mxrlor hiiplm«itt7 
SHARES- PATIHT COULTIR UARROW AND ORAIN COTERKK 



and Iq r»CL eTerythln* rrqulred b* th 
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6TBKL PLOWS. 

CTBEL PLOW 8.— We are mnnufacturinp 

dtrinA ud iroidd nfcr ;« u lb* CDUsKliii ixmHu, iiJ»^»c ibcm 

JoMi Jehnxton. Gtarrt. N. T. 
3. iBRnnlL IlkHh N. V. 
Wa.^DfDin«r, PouAnk. & 0. 
K.aBI>i.l.ji«ii.N. y. 

frEaS'iSiSTr."'™"' 

We an ■In numuhclurinr Stfre'i Pitfltt Roth riae mi PoUlo 
Otnrint tluMnc S»n-a i'ntcDl CulUTnlor Trdh In ouantlllei For 
Setndei widall klniliofiCeFluid s>iif aork Id Uie uiTcgltund 
bne. Send for H dmiUr. SitVKK « KKMlNOfftN. 



QCBEN-S BEBDBMEH. 



PETER LAW80N & BON, 
EJInkurrt. 1 Oeortr IV. BrUn. 

PffTK *L»°™? * Son. lo Kiid Ihjff lSi o( )j«iU nnil NurwiT Produce 
lo Uii Uiltrd HlUi-i and Canida. Ili«)i ben; Itsvc (0 Inlunn th* Tnda 



DO- 
J1 



vy HEELER, MELICK AND COMPANY, 

PKOFRIKTOKS 

NEAT-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 



irniEEI.EB'9 PATENT OOVBt-E HORSE POITEB, 

IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 

WHEELER'S IMPROVED PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 

!■ ■ inad«l of ilmpllcltr aAd comnuriiKfi, ■ndknadf InlhemaatiubiUntUlinJinner ftoUiat Ibdnrabil^Lj fi]itaJtlUtfDc!«n«»and prtfto 
llanDf vork. 1L< cumdlr^ qqder Drdbur circuDiAaocra. hulHcn from 11U to I7d builivli of WlioaL and (torn 2110 la 3W bufhcli of Oatartr 

DTHEEELBiB PATENT SINGLE HOBSE POWEB, 

OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATINCt SEPARATOR, 

nrtihM from ISioVn iHuhflli of Wbcat. or (irL« m rumnf OaLB pw day without cliiuigliir hnrwt— br a cbuiflfl Doarly double the jiuiitlti' 
UNitMUiniticd. ■WHEEtEH'S PATENT DOCBI.E HORSE POITEB, Prl«» glSa 

OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 

Don dooUe tho vork of tin Sliude Uaetdne, and 1i adapled to (ho waota of Un« aud uedLuD crahi imiirerL and pervoni wht-. mako * 
Kjifiin of thteililDit. Prin 6100. 

Wheeler's New Four-IIorse or Six-Mule Horse Power, 

Rnra^di?"" ™' "" wan o u em an men. c ore em an °"i.,[^ gj^j,™ 

Also, Ciroiilar and Croes-Cut Sawing Maohines, Clover Hunsrs, Feed Cuttora, Horse REikes. and 

other Farming Machines. 

t^To iWTaailB wlahlnir more bfomiatloD and a^pUini bj mail, we will forwHrd a Circular conUlnlnimcb dcMLfl aa pcrebalcn moatiy 
Our Ann have been enF^iredln niKnufacturlnilltiiclauDf AsL-JCdlluralMacbincrTlSreBTi, aod haTC had loDltr. larrfr and mare eitend- 

Hf Oidtra «coiniHini«d with lallsfsclori refnTncefc wllllie BUed iriUi proiMpbiHa udSdtliUi and Machlnti. nccurily packed, wlllba 
forwarded Mmrdiui Is liiWueuon*, or brcWpatanj beat rouui. WHBELBKTMELK^ * CO,, 

lluU->niuU AlbKBy. M. T. 
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THE FARM. 

Editorial Notes AbroAd— A D«y in the County of Enez, 195 

Farm finnrnvemenU No. t— Drainaiv, Manure, Ac, 106 

Remedr for Fro«t«d Com, by A Kkxtdcky Farhkb, \W 

Mole Plow for Draininr, W 

Remedy for the Cut-Worm, by A Kbmtucst Varmbr, 109 

ARriculture— Ita S^tandlng and Needi, 110 

Fnniiirifr ou a Small Farm, by P., 110 

FuUing in Sprinir Wheat. Ac, Eearly. by J. W. Clarkb. US 

Culturv of Ruta Baaaa, by Johk W. Jkrtis, 113 

How to Make Farming Pay, No. S, by 8. Edwarim Todo, 114 

AfrricnlturHl Rducatloh, Lectures, Ac, 116 

Culture of Flax, by Wm. Nbwcomb, 116 

Vritlng for the Papers. 117 

Planting 9uKar Orchards, 117 

Smith A Wlnetrar's TileMachlne. ? IM 

Filtration vs. Rvaporatlon, 190 

lullueuceof the Moon on Timber, 131 

Mole Plows for Draining in Ohio, by J. II. Klippart, ISI 

How an Old Fann was improved, by JRO. Kklsky* 182 

Seedinc Down with Oata, 1S4 

Corn for a Pound of Port, by Marcus K. Mbrwik, 194 

Hnw to Clean S«(>d Wheat, by 194 

Cultui-^ of the KutaBiun, by M. & K., IM 

Value Of Hay Caps. byJ: L. R. 126 

CulUireof Millet forj^eed. by CO. Tatu>r, 1» 

Inquiries and A iiswers, 197 

Four Thousand Husheis Com on Forty Acres, by A. C. Carvh, .. 199 

Cost of Kaising UraSn, by Farmer Bor, 19S> 

Notes fortiie Montti, ISO 

Construction of Gate Hingas, 181 

How to Raise Carrots, '. lU 

THE ORA2IISR AND BRBBDBR. 



Weights of New-Jeney Hogs, by Watsok Nkwboun. 
How to Make Cows Take the Bull,. 



dvantagesofSoilinf Cattlcby J. U E., 199 

Sure Remedy for Lice on Anunata, by 8. BbWARM Toim, 19» 



100 

109 

On Raising Calvess by Lrvi Bartlrtt IIB 

Cure for Scratcltes in Horses, by J. H. R., 119 

Advantages 

A Sure Rem. .. . . 

Fatal Disease among Cattle Id Massachusetts, 196 

HORTICULTURAL DBPARTMUIVT. 

Oas Tar for Tre<:s, by H, U. EMMOtUk Wt 

Raising C^iestnnU and WafamtafbomtheSaad...... 107 

The Black Knot on Plum Trees. 107 

How to Make a llot-Bed, by W. Pmni, Ill 

Culture of the Perennial Phloxea, hf Wm, Nbwoomr 119 

Remedy for the Squash Bug. 119 

Buist's Dwarf Okra Plant, .^^ 116 

lie Mefon and O round Cherry, by P. Wbittlrsry 115 

Culture of Brussels Sproutajby Edo^ SAHpgRS, 117 

Covering Tender Stems of Plants, 119 

Raising New Sorts of Strawberries, 119 

Proats of Fruit Culture, 198 

Select List of Shrabs, by 0. B. U 199 

RatsiDgUrapes from Cuttings, 131 

RURAL ARCHITBCT17RB. 

Artificial Stone Blocks for Building. 119 

Description of a Good Bam, by Lavi Bartlrtt, 118 

DOMESTIC BOONOMY. 

How to Make a Cheap Paint, by O allow at 116 

Treatment of Hums, by P. P. Psckham. 115 

Four Ways of Cooking the Sweet Potato, by W. NiCHOiJiioir, 11.9 

Family Recipes, by Mrs. Elihi; Browm 138 

THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 

How to Make Good Butter in Winter, by J. L. R., 112 

Exquisites for Making Uood Butter. 119 

• ILLUSTRATIO.NS. 

Hot-Bed Ill 1 Okra Mant, 115 

Smith A Wtnegar'a TUe MaeKlne, 190 

SHORT-HORNS AND SUFFOLKS-For sale, 
several young Short-IIonis. bulls and heifers, bred from excellent 
mttkuig stock, (Kee Herd Book.) AUio Suffolk swine of all ages, bred 
from MesjtrM. Stlckney's stock. Address W. 11. HARISUN. 

Feb. 23— wl>tiii2t. Morley, St. Lawrence Co.. N. Y. 

T^ iTo R OUGHBRED 8 T O C k!^ 
YOITNG AYRSHIRR BULIA young DEVON BULI^S-also 
HEIFBRS, various ages, bred from the Itest importations, for sale by 

ALFRKD M. TRKDWRLU 
Mar 15-w4tmlt No. 45 Fulton St., New-York City. 
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HARES' COULTER HARROW. 

. , The urfdersigned are owners of the Patent Rlcht for New-York 
city and counlv^, Westchester, Kings, Queens, Suffolk and Richmond 
counties. 

Persons desiring this Implement for use In anr of said counties, are 
cautioned not to buy except made and stamped hy the ufkderslgned. 

TKSDWKLL A PKLlT 
No. 4i Fulton street, NewYoritClty. 
P. 8. For Circulars with description, address as above. 
Mar 1— w4tmlt 

UDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 

PLANTS. 9150 per 100; 990 per 1000. 
Lawton and Newman's Thomleas Blackberry Planta, 96 per IIQl 

DAVID KKTCHAM, 
Octl-mtf. Mttton. Ulster Co.. N. Y. 

LAWTON BLACKBERR Y.— To 
obtain the original varietr for field or garden culture, address 
_. ^ , , ^ WM. LAWTON. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

rr* Cireulaiv, with ample dtrections. will bt forwarded tn-al! annH- 
CABla. free. Aug. 1— mJ9l. 
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ARTFORD PROLIFIC GRAPE. 



Vines and CuttlnpR Wmnmntci ctrlniv True. 

For prices, (stating quantities ranted, Ac.,) address 

D. & DKWJfY, Hartford. Conn. 

tW Tfle H. P. It pre-eminently hardy, very early and proUfle. a 
gomi table and wine grape, and ALWAra oitrs SATisrAcrioir ; aikes 
rank in Connecticut, after eleven years trial* above the laabeOa and 
Concord, by a recent vote of the Grape-Growers* Association. 

Mar 2»-w9ti nlt 

CONCORD AND HARTFORD PROLIFIC 
Grapevines for sale, for #4.80 per dozen, by R. B. SHAW, 
Mar. 9^wAmlt.* Trenton Falls, Oneida Co.. N. Y. 

(CHINESE SUGAR CANE SEED, 
J grown in Georgia; genuine and perfectly matured. Sample* of 
4 OSS. by mall, sent to any person who remits stamps to rover tne per 
tage. Backs of 10 lbs. each delivered to cars for $1. or In any qoantity 
by the bushel at 02.60. Poland OaU and Mexican Potatoes at #1 per 
bushel. Address T. W. DRIGGS. 

Alar 29— wAmIt West Macedon. Wayne Co., N. T. 
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RANBERRY PLANTS 

of the best known varieties, grown on npUnd and on Imrland. 
ce #6 per 1000. By mail, postpaid. 01 per 100. 

D. L. HAI^SY, 
Mar 99-w7tm9t Victory, Cupa^ Co., N. Y. 
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RINCE ALBERT POTATOEa 



The genalne article, selected, of medium slge. for seed, will be dr 
Ilvered at Cayuga Bridge on Central RailrMd. or at Ithaca, for IB a 
barrel of tvo and a-haU bushels. Address, with the roooey. 

Mar 89-w9tmU R. HALE, Aurora, Cayuga Coc; N. T. 

KENTUCKY HUNTER FOR SALE— 
A superb entire coli, 4 years old June next, U him4a» bricbt 
bay. beautiful In symmetry, and cracefbl In style of actios. Tbs 
above colt will stand until scud at the stable of tbe owner. 
Mar 90-wAmlt C. C. PHEI4»8, Venioo, OneHto Coh N. Y . 

HONOLULU NECTARIK5 SQUASH.- 
rnlversally prooooneed a siarvrl; Daroed and intredticcd by 
the *' Rra a l Empiri Clob ** In lOM Sample* of tfte stewed and dried 
flesh sent by maD, called forth among honfbads of otiiers, the follow- 
Ing expressions. 

From B, P. JonmoN. Sec. N. Y. 8. Ag. Society : "Never bare tasted 
anything in the Squash line that commnes wflin this. 

From 11. Meioos. Sec Fanner's Qob. New-York : " WMioat poatcy, 
your Squash is Nectareoos.** 

From D, Rkpmoko, Cd. Soslhem CuH;, Geo.: **The Squash b a 
marvel— real eonfectlonarr.** 

From G. M. Saxton. Pub. ef HorticulUiriat, N. Y. : "Tbe women 
folks pronounced It spi.r«pid t Pray tell me more about this squash." 

From Co. Gent : "Its texture is so fine that it all melts away In the 
mnuth." 

From Rural New-Yorker : "Is certainly a vast Imnrorement In fla- 
vor and sweetness from anything in the way of nnaflulterated S^nash 
tliat we ever before tasted." 

From I^well Courier, Mass. : " Without exception, the flnestSquadh 
we ever tasted, and is greatly superior even t9 the Hubbard." 

A specimen of the "Dried Nectar" will be forwarded hymaRto 
applicants who wi.«h to know mnre of this remarkable vine finilt. wWh 
out charge ; and seeds may be had of us In any desired quantity, for 
01 per dosen. bv malL Address I. W. BRI0G8. 

Mar 99— wAmlt West Kftcedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

"I^OVELTIES! — NOVELTIES!! 

Thk PsaricrxD Tomato, 95 cents; by mail 28 oents. 

Acclimated Goldbm Grbkm Jafam Wixtiw Sqca^h» 

95 oento^y mall 29 eeata 
TrnTaini Homn.vi.v Nbctawrb Sqoash, 95 eenta— by mall 90 coili, 
Whitr Lrohorh BquAaB, (very large.) 96 cmta— by mall 9B c«ot% 
Mammoth Cuba Squash, 25 cents— by mail 28 cents. 
Mammoth Chili Squabm, 95 cent»--by mall 88 cents. 
iMPaovgp Lima MAaaow Squash, 95 eenta— by mail 98 centa. 
New Mahooant Squabb. 95 cent»-by mall 28 cents. 
Sandwich Island Squash. 95 cento— by mail 98 centa. 
Tara IIudbabd Squash, 90 cents— by mail 99 cents. 
Japan ArrLB-Pia Melon, (true,) 95 cents— by mail 98 cents. 
Bradpord Watrbmblon, (fine.) 26 cente-by mall 98 eentsw 
PoMARiAN Watermelon. 10 cents— by mall 18 cents. 
Trant'8 EvKacaRBN Pra. 25 cents— by mail 46 cents. 
Chufas or Earth Almondh, 10 cents— by mail 19 cents. 
Phtsalis Alrbernqi. (new Strawberry Tomato.) 10 eta.— by nail 19c. 
Tmb New DwAar 8o]i«Fi4>wrr— Grrkn-Crmtbrrd Hrliantmt-b. 

(truly mngnlflcent,) 95 oents— by mail S8 cenll, 
Seven Ybars Custard Pumpkin, (true.) 35 cents— by mall 98 oenta. 
Fbjbb Tbland Tomato, (very solid.) 10 cents— by mall 13 centa. 

On receipt of FOUR DOLLARS the entire assortmejit win be maOed 
to one address, and postage paliL For sale by 

WM. THORBrRN. Seedsman. 



Mar 99-w4tmlt 
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LBANY TILE AVORKS, 

Corner Clinton Avr«ur and Knox Strbrt, Aubaht, N. Y. 

Tbe Subscribers. I>eing the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILK in the United States, have on hand. In large or sfnaHmiaa- 
titles, for Land Drnining, ROrND. SOLE and HORSE-SHOE flUL 
warranted superior to any made In tliis country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on RMOcft- 



tlon. 
Jan. 9-wtl-reb 1-Mitt 



O. * W. M«CAMB«Of 



Altaay, N. T. 
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No. ZZX_NORFOLK AORIOULTURK 
In recumog to 107 memoraiida iboat Ibe AgriealMnd 
kfflun oF tbii noted count; of Noriblk, it ii proper to dis- 
cltim an; eDbrt toward an eibmtUion of tlie Bulgect, 
either in a few dadiing tentoiicea, or indeed with all the 
paLienC labor that I miglit, or would or could de*ote to it. 
Tbe Bojal Agricultural Sodet; of England, in the puran- 

. aace of tbat policy which the Sodetj of our own State 
liaa been Imitating, u bj degreea its fundi have permitted 
— from lime to time has offersd valuable premluim far 
Reporta upon the Agriculture of tbe aercrai eountiea. 
That upon the Farming of N□^foll^ awnded the uun of 
£B0 about le.jean ago, ii wd to "Bll more thui 400 
pagei of a large octaro T<du[ne." The Societj, indeed, 
appean in thia IneUnca to have really won a aomewliat 
elephanUne prize ; the Journal would not eonf^ it, and 
tlie bulkj and all-deTouring document waa ^ren over to 
the alow and inglorious death of separate publication. 

During the Inlerral between the daj of the protracted 
Surrej of Norfollc Agriculture juat alluded to, and the 

—present era of more hunied'and lew oomplctp pirfunnan- 
cca, there ba* not a little l^ken place to mark the period — 
abort though it i« — aa one of miercat and general progren. 
I owe my acknowledgmentB to Clikk SawtLL Riin, Esq., 
for numeroiu illuatrationa of the changes that bsTe occur- 
red — many of tbem desctibed b an Vaetj upon the subject 
then just fbmiahed bj Um to tbe Society's Jonmat — upon 
vhicb I shall rely aa the source of moat of the following 
&cts; for the fame of the County, not 1c«^ian the leasous 
which Uiey may perhaps be made to conrey, seem to roe 
■ofSdent to warrant for their consideration, a longer 
pause than usnal, at this point in our Joumejings. 

Let us then bear in mind that we are by no means en- 
tering the Garden of England, so far as natural adranta- 
ge> are concerned, howerer ilspreacnt appearance and pro- 
duct! might apparency jaatif; such an appellation. But a' 



email portion of its surface " can be considered a naturti 
•oil for wheat;" and yet we are met by the statistical laet 
that more than £00,000 acres— more than one-flfth of iU 
total area under tillage — in area " including thin chalks, 
hungry gravels and blowing nnda," produces an aTenga 
crop tbroogfaottt, of lAirfy trutlult and on* pttk per eer4 
of thk grain. Speaking, then, of the county, aa we should 
of one grand tarra, and baaing our statements upon the 
figures collected ui 18fi4 by Sr John Walsham, as quoted 
by Kr. Read, we might roughly lay off this eilcnsiTe ea- 
tabKahment as con^Mlog, one-flfth of permanent pasture, 
while the remaining four-Snhs will apportion themselves 
nearly equally between the diflbrent divinons of that rota- 
Uon which owes to tbe county its origin, its common name 
and its world-wide celebrity. In other words, could we 
summon some East- Anglian chieftain of ancient soTcreign- 
ly, bade from tbe quiet sleep of centuries to active dominion 
as of yore, over the twelve hundred and eighty UiouHand 
acrea of Norfolk, how little would he recognize in what he 
saw, the primeval stale of " eold ohslniction " in which so 
much of it once lay at tho mercy of every wind and wave, 
and whidi stitl characterizes about 3TG,000 acres — a liu- 
geriog remnant too obstinate for the sdence and labor 
of our day, even, to snbdue at a profit. lie would see audi 
oxen as were never roasted whole In the day of his glories, 
and such sheep as never romished bim a fleece, gramng 
>er luxuriant herbage ; he would fitid the four-fli;ld ayatem 
I [iiiiiiiiiiiiliiii or fully its due proportion of wheat, haviag in 
imips and mmilar crops another part, in bsrley and oats 
third, and In artificial grance the reminder. In gtanc- 
tg over the map of his muoh metamorphosizcd domain, 
swever, and coming down from Uieee genendlliea to a 
ttle more accurate acquaintance wiUi what his Buocessors 
are acoomplisliing, he would learn that the money-tinging 
I are actually the ones that exceed their allotment of 
space in this rough eetimate I He would see Uw farm 
cmpinyed 

Tnmlpf. ISI.OnO: Mlnrold^ 1S,0a>: Beims and PrBa, 
li.iili): VcIcKh. a.iiiM, Ki,(W to. 

Ctaverind AitlflclB)aniH9.l73.M0: BiTcULnir. 
10.910; CarroU, Cafabiia, tc. *,«»■, Pouloti, 
LOM. tMLm do. 

_ "iiOS do. 

VhMkwtthlbepaBiunlwdin, 19a,M» di. 

OlvMllMtaMlinaiiiidn'Tnutc t.llH.<«0 ds, 

I doubt if the round numben as above given, would not 
quite suffice to lay the ghost of our Intrusive Bazon, In 
mercy to the repose of whose bones, wearied and worn 
in unancoeaaful conSict with the Invading and unirping 
Norman, let us forbear tradng the triumphs of Ihe latter 
into all the intricate eiactnus of units and fractions. 
The iotereiUng tUUsllca eollecled by Sir Jt^ Walsh- 
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am cover the two years 185S and 1854, and the value ot 
Buoh tables of agricultural facts, is argued from the prooi 
aflbrded by these, that Norfolk was growmg in 1864, 13,- 
000 acres more of wheat, feeding nearly 10,000 more bul- 
locks, and had V,000 acres less lying idle in bare fallow, 
tlian during the preceding year. Many English farmers, — 
indeed all, I presume, of those more advanced in their 
cultivation and their views, — are strongly in favor of the 
adoption of some system of collecting thorough and com- 
plete Agricultural Statistics, — ^a measure which would be 
of great value and interest in American Agriculture, but 
which, there as here, finds numerous opponents of that 
class who think all ** ignorance is bliss.^ 

The table of Live Stock medntained in the County, shows 
one horse to rather less than 18 acres tillable land ; al- 
rao^ one head of cattle to every 10 acres; 841,691 sheep 
to 1,005,135 acres, or not very far sliort of the ideal of 
the best English farming, ** one sdeep per acre,*^ and about 
as many pigs as there are cattle. It is in thus examining 
the well attested results of English Agriculture upon large 
surfaces, that we ascertain really what it can and does ac- 
complish ; we are not talking of some " high farmer's ^ 
sayings and doings, but we are taking the average of the 
bad and good over a whole county. 

To reduce the figures exactly to the standard of a 

one-hundred acre fann, in order that our farmers may thus 

judge upon a more familiar basis as to the allotment of 

the land and what it produces, we find that the scale of 

operations in Norfolk, if caitied out similarly upon one 

hundred acres, would. give us: 

SO.S acTM In wheat-M bush. 1 pk. per acre, 611 bnshela wheat. 

J 7.8 do. barley-4)8 bush. 2 pks. do 6t>4 do. barley. 

4.1 do. oats— 16 bush.* per acre, 184 do. oats. 

So much for the grain produced. The proportion of 
bare fallow would be less than the land which lies waste in 
one spot and another, on the majority of hundred-acre 
farms with us, being only one acre and a very small frac- 
tion. We should then have 

In rootm (exdusire of potatoes,) .^ 90.1 acres. 

In eablMtse, potatoes &c. (includ'gbare Allow as above,) 2.0 " 

In clover, Incem and artmcial grasses, 17.1 ** 

In permanent pasture,... 19.8 " 

Total of the Farm, grain land and all, 100.0 " 

And we should be keeping 5 horses, tmd a fraction large 
enough to cover a well grown 8 year old colt ; 9 head of 
cattle and a calf or two ; 9 or 10 pigs, and between 80 
and 90 sheep. How does this compare wiUi the reeults of 
what is called with us good farming? If It was not that the 
New- York census of 1865 is well known to have been ta^ 
ken in a peculiarly bad season, it would have been worth the 
while to place the figures of some one of our counties, side 
by side with the foregoing ; but we do not wish for the sake 
of a contrast to represent our fanning as any worse than 
the reality. In 1859, considered as it was the best year for 
wheat, 1816 alone excepted, within the memory of our 
tarmeni, the writer lias heard the estimated average yield 
of Onondaga add perhaps alsot)f Ontario and Seneca coun- 
ties, placed by good judges at not far below 25 bushels 
per acre ; tliese three counties have something more than 
three-fourths the area of improved land which Norfolk 
oontains, and probably but about one-tenth of this area 
was in wheat, both winter and spring, in the one case, 
while in the other the proportion of wheat lands was fully 
twice as great. 
Although we have extended these reflections at the risk 

• Neither the soil or cUmate of Norfollc sulta oats rery welL and " the 
yMd it Insigniftcaat," aayB Mf. IUad, when eompwed with the aver- 
aaea of barley and wheat. 



of tediousneas and repetition, as the auctioneer sometimes 
" dwells ** upon his figures in the hope of excHing \bb 
hearers to enlarge their ideas a little, there is scaroelyany 
way of bringing afact home to practical realization that more 
completely accomplishes tine pni'pose than statistSeal tables, 
if only a fair healing can be had for them. Let us now 
inquire farther in regard to the general characteristics of 
Norfolk agriculttire. 

Charles II is said to have observed that " Norfolk should 
be cut into roads for all the rest of England." I do not 
know whether the remark was made out of compliment to 
the roads then existing in this county, or because he 
thought its light soil good for nothing else than to form 
a dry road-bed. 

Coming into the County as I did, however, from Peter- 
borough, through March, Wisbeach and Lynn Regis, the 
first that I saw of it, wos that alluvial district, partaking 
more of the character of the Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire fens, than resembling the more easterly portions of 
Norfolk. It was my good fortune to find a most obliging ac- 
quaintance and guide in the train that morning, who point- 
ed out to me sever:il " steamers," where this power is in 
use in pumping or otherwise promoting the dndnage of 
the land. The soil, according to Mr. Read, is here mostly 
a layer of peat from 2 to 20 feet in thickness, resting fbr- 
tuoately upon a substratum of clay — ^fortunately because 
it is by elayingy as well as by'draining, that this peat can 
chiefly be rendered productive, som^ of it being so light 
that *^ on losing the water it blows away.** Extraordinary 
dressings of clay, marl, chalk, and in some cases sand, 
have been applied, " from one to two and even three hun- 
dred loads per acre *,** and it is rarely if ever considered 
possible to apply too much, because the more the peat is 
consolidated the better, and because any excess of lime, 
" which would be injurious on uplands,** can expend itself 
here '* in converting the superabundance of vegetable mat- 
ter into fertilizing substances.** 

In reclaiming these fens some bad mistakes appear in- 
deed to have been made. Draining the peat simply, is of 
no avail. Clay, iparl or chalk, are necessary applications. 
Some of tiie peat that rests upon sand, so long as the wa- 
ter remains " within six inches of the surface,** will pro- 
duce a " rough sub-aquatic grass ; take the water away and 
it grows nothing,** and the channels made to drain it, have 
therefore Iften dammed up, but the money expended upon 
the process has not been so easily recovered. Indeed Mr. 
Read mentions the " prevalent idea that the fens are now 
drained too much,** although he considers it well founded 
only in exceptional cases like the above. He also states 
that the " drainage was begun at the wrong end ;** each • 
proprietor was endeavoring to throw the water off from 
his own land, whereas If the mouth of the river Ouse 
*' had been properly altered and deepened, thousands of 
acres that are now drained by steam, would have had fall 
enough for a natuAl drainage.** 

There is also in the southwest of Norfolk a ^ large 
tract of blowing sand,** formerly '* all rabbit-warren and 
sheep walk,** and still described as poor and comparative- 
ly barren — of which I had a glimpse in returning fromlCor- 
wich to London, after leaving Attleborough, and from 
Thetford to Brandon. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere 
the English fanner turns what he has to the best account ; 
these outlying sheep-walks are of importance to the hold- 
ers of arable farnm, affording '* in certain favorble scasoiifli 
a great amount of hard but healthy herbage for the Iaiig« 
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flocks which are the sheet anchor of the oceupiere of these 
UikU.'^ Here the poppy, which I had seen so extensively 
blooming on the continent, is also a troublesome pest, in 
the wheat-fields particularly. By plowing the *^ ley " or 
grass land, early, and letting it lie for some, time after a 
light rotting, the winter annuals get quite a start before the 
harrowing and heavy rolling Xaka place to prepare tho 
ground for wheat sowing. As early in the succeeding sea- 
son as February, the field is well horse or hand hoed ; the 
wheat, if buried, soon grows through its covering, while 
Ihe poppy, which is as tender when young as it is tough in 
more advanced stages of its existence, is either pulled up 
or turned under, and alter its eradication, together with the 
eonsolidadon and manuring of the land, even a blowing 
fiand. produces fair crops of wheat, which is sud to be less 
affected by dry seasons here than either barley or oats. 
Sainfoin is highly esteemed here — ^proving less likely to 
fail, or to suffer ftom drouth, than clover and other 
'* seeds." Rye is sown largely for sheep feed, it is stated, 
I suppose to be eaten off before other grazing is ready ; 
turnips follow advantageously, and are mainly, fed to fat- 
ting sheep, while after the rye is used, ** the sainfoin and 
other layers, with a run on some of the sheep walks," sup- 
ply the wants of the breeding flock, and, when finally the 
lambs are weaned, they continue during the day to keep 
well on the heather, and at night are folded over the ** ley 
ground for wheat" 

The experiment iias recently been made of planting 
bclta of fire across these open sandy districts, to break the 
wind, and I judge from Mr. Bead*s remarks, quite suc- 
eessfuUy. 

The best soil of Norfolk lies to the north-eastward of 
Norwich — a ** tree working loam of capital texture and 
great depth." There is also a strip of still stiffer loam run- 
ning from the southeast to the middle pprdon of the coun- 
ty — ^not stubbornly stifl^ however ; requiring drainage, but 
with good management fkvorable both for sheep and for 
all the grains. The two improvements that have taken 
place here, Mr. Read observes, are a greater growth of 
roots, and better draining. Bush drains are of ancient 
date, and still somewhat in use, although pipe are now 
nH)8t common; the ordinary depth heretofore has been 
from 2 to 3 feet — *' now the general depth is 3^ feet, or 
from that to 4 feet." 

To complete our glimpse at the Norfolk soils, we should 
not omit to mention the other marshy district that skirts 
the rivers Tare and Bure in the cast, where windmills are 
largely used for draining, and where grass is tlie chief pro- 
duct It will thus be seen that there is quite a variety of 
surface in this one county — ^that on which its most noted 
improvements have taken place, and which forms the most 
extensive and important part, I have reserved until after 
enumerating the others, for it is there that my tame was 
chiefly spent, and of which I have therefore the most to 
say. One difference between it and the richer land in the 
north-east is, that it bears more farcmg without producing 
straw instead of grain ; indeed it is said that while the ap- 
pearance of a field in the one will lead to an over-esti- 
DMLte of the crop, a stranger travelling in western Norfolk 
will often plaoe his figures four bushels below the actual 
result obtained. ** The general appearance of the coun- 
try," says Mr. Caird, "is flat and unpicturesque to the eye 
of the tonrist, though the experienced agrioulturist will 
find much to admire in the large, open, well cultivated 
fields divided from eadi other by straight Unes of elosely 



trimmed thorn hedges, and tilled with garden-like prods- 
ion and cleanliness." It is an " expensive style of agri- 
culture," as Mr. Head calls it, that one finds here; and the 
soil, naturally weak, is of that kind ** that if fanned badly, 
will ruin any man," but so long as those results with an 
account of which this chapter was commenced, are here 
accomplished, it is worth some time and study to look into 
the means tiiat are employed to produce them. 

The story of the improvements wrought out by Mr. 
Coke, afterwards the Earl of Leicester, has been so often 
told, that we shall not care to recount it here at length. 
Finding his tenants throwing up their leases at $1.36 per 
acre when he came into the estate, he was able finally to 
command a rental of $5 and $6. It became his object 
to secure the best of tenants, and through their enlighten- 
ment to develope the agricultural resources of his property, 
because he soon found it to require a degree of personal 
supervision which no one man could possibly bestow. At 
the Holkham sheep-shearings, he invited leading practical 
men to meet his tenants and himself in discussing his 
measures ; it was ' found an essential pre-requisite that 
more stock thotdd be kept^ and to this natural source of 
increasing fertility was added the application upon the sur- 
face of the marl which was found to be underlying it almopt 
everywjbere. Then came Art, scattering rape-cake as a 
fertilizer for the wheat, introdudng clover and artificial 
grasses, and thus enabling the farmer to keep better live 
stock, while at the same time enlarging his production of 
the cereals. The Devons and South Downs were accord- 
ingly brought into the county and the four-course or 
Norfolk system of husbandry was established.* The wise 
and far-sighted views of Mr. Coke not alone effected these 
immediate changes : but, by the liberality he showed his 
tenants, and the spirit of improvement he fostered among 
them, the future as well as the present was embraced with- 
in the sphere of his influence ; and, although passed away 
from the scenes of his exertions, his example stlU survives, 
and is conducive of farther progress not only there, but 
wherever in other counties the better systems are supplant- 
ing the worse. 

We shall resume hereafter the subject of Norfolk agri- 
culture. 

CULTURE OF C ?URRANTS. 

I would he glad to tee in jour paper, a oomplete artiol* on 
the cultiration of Uie currant I got some plants from To- 
ronto last fall, called White Grape and Red Cherry currants, 
and would like to know bow to treat them, and what sort of 
eoil Is hest Cor them. j. n. w. Kingatortf C W. 

No fruit will more certainly grow under adverse treat- 
ment than the currant — or to use the quaint phrase of .our 
facetious friend Bbooks of Wyoming county, which will 
" stand grief" better. Planted under the fenoe of a neg- 
lected and weedy garden, or envdoped in tall grass, and 
never pruned, carrant bushes still continue to afford yearly 
crops. But these crops are very puny fPnit — such as they 
are, however, they are better than the owners deserve, 
who ought to be willing to devote to them a small share 
of the cultivation which other crops receive. For no fruit 
Is more improved under right management than the our- 
rant . We bore known the bei'ries to be increased at least 
ten to twelve tunes in size by pruning, manuring, and ^- 
tivatlon. The annexed cut is an exact represeMatlon of 
the size of common red currants grown on neglected 

• In thta snmmftry I hare followed the outHne presented by Mr. 
Calrd In hla Notes on Xn^lah Agrienltwe, ahreAdy fk-eqaentlj nfeired 
to. 
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Th* cnmnt II propagated bj enltingt. A one yeer'a 
■boot li taken, seTen or eight Inches long, cutting It otT 
eioae to the old woad,and«etaboQttwo-thirile of iti length 
fai Ibe earth, wbleh ia cloaelr packed abont it JLe rooti 
■re apt to be thrown out at each bud, alt the lower onea 
are taken off. (ilg. 1.) It wilt make a good well-rooted 
plant bj aatamn. Scarce varieties nuj be larered atmid- 
nuniner, If growbig npidly, and will root the eame seaBon. 

The budiei will grow in any good soU. It should be 
kept rieli with fi«qnent manoting. The ground mnM be 
kept dean and mellow, the same as for a cabbage or hilt 
of potatoes. The best way, both fcr fWcilitating cuttita- 
tlon, and for neatness of appearance, is to allow but a sin- 
gle stem to grow at the surface of the gtvand, the branches 
spKa^ng out Into a regular head a few incbei up. These 
brandies sbonld be kept tfain bj pruning, or at regular 
distances, to as to admit air and min to the leaves and 
branches in every pari If the growth is allowed to be- 
come dense and Ihickl}' shaded, the fruit wilt be smalter, 
of Inferior flavor, and less in quantity. As the branches 
hecome old, tbey should be oat oat, and new and vigorous 
ones, whidi hare been allowed to grow fbr thk purpose, 
take their place — somewhat similar It the renewal prun- 
ing of the grape — but with this exception, — that while the 
frape bears on the present year's wood from last rear's 
iboota, the cunrant bein on ihoota one year or more older ; 
hence the renewal sfaoutd not be so frequent. Some skill 
must be eierdaed, when tboots arc left for new branches, 
l« leave them on the lower parts of the bush. Id such a 
pBSitiim as to BU np regularij the Aitnre vacancies. 

Bushes preserved, as here desctibed, Id the tree fonn, or 
with but a tingle stem at bottom, lose their vigor in a few 
years, and should be replaced bj new plants, which will 
give larger fruit. But if allowed to grow in the bush form 
with several stems springing up IVom the earth together, 
tbej maf be tfuaned oat and pruned at the sarface in such 
a manner as to aflbrd a continued luooenioD of new 
brancbee with roots, to take the place of the older portions 
as they are suoceasiTel; out out. This, therefore, although 



not ao perfect a mooe ■* Ibe baa fonn, is well ad^itcd to 
ordinary col tore, when it may prove- Inaovteoiedt to make 
new plantings frequently. But auocesaiTe pruning asd 
good and enriching cultivation are especially necessary, 

Vauktih.— The uommon red and white eutnBli,.M ' 
ne have already remarked, are capable ol great iBi|vove- 
ment by pruning and cnldvalifm. The Bed and Wkilt 
Dutch are much like these, but the bunches are mndi 
longer, and they arc consequently greatly preferred. The 
Gttrry Currant is the laigeet red variety, (i'^j. 3,) beii^, 



I1a,l-0btRTCaimt. Fit *- Whit* &■*» Cbr*bL 

utoally about half an inch in diameter under good culture, 
and tve-elghths with the best mansgemanL Itia a.vJQK- 
out grov'er, and was foimeriy supposed to he a poorlieater, 
but this has proved to be a mistake. A row, thhiy feel 
long, tbrae yean pUuted, bore last year one bushel of 
Ihill. The Wkiti Grapt is perhaps the largest whitesort 
— being osualiy nearly half an inch in diameter. (Fig. i.) 
It is not a very vigorous grower, and la of rather a spread- 
ing habit. The Vtcleria, « late, nther acid sort, has long 
tranches and red berrries; under good culture they are 
quite lai^, but if n^lected, no larger than tbe common 
red currant. . KnighCt Smt JUd, is light red, and railier 
inrf[Hd bat not sweet. Prina Albtri Is a rather new 
variety, a vigorous grower, friiit red, quite laifc, late hi 
ripening, productive and caluable. The Veriaittaixt Is a 
nef sort, deep red, very large, neit in aze to the Cherry 
cnmuit, and productive — but its merits are not yet estab- 
lished. The Slack NapUt is the largMt tii the Uad| 
varieties, hut its strong musky flavor Is agreeable to but 

WoBiiB tH HoBSEs. — A eorrespondcDt of Ihs Sonthenl 

Cultivator recommends copperas as a remedy for worms m 
horses. He administera a tablespoonfui, jmlTeriied ; In 
three or four days the dose is repeated ; the horse is re^ 
lieved of the worms at once— eats and thrivea, and his 
hair becomes sleek. 

tli.v RiqriRiD TO TEXT A. Horn, — A coTTcapmdent of 
the WisconsiD Farmer, who has given careful attention to 
the subject, Cays that five pounda of hay at a teti, or Bf- 
taen pounds per day, with twelve quarts of oat meal, Dt 
ils pquirsIiMit tn shorts, will keep a good Slled hoTSe to 
fine condition for all nwd or farm work, and b amply 
aufficlent Same will keep on eonsideisbly less-, 'AM, 
however, is a fair average. 
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[P«r tk« €*inC»y QfMtiMMM Mfd OuKtiMtalr.] 

How to Mate Fanning Fay-««nL 

AiKAher step towards rendering &nnii^ a paying buai- 
Defl&i was then, as it now is, the adoptioQ and carrying out 
df a renovttfing system. My idea was, that if twenty tons 
of grain aifcd straw were removed from a field, not lees 
than that nuipber of tons of good manure must be returned 
to it. To carry out this theory, my stables and bam-yacd 
were so arranged and constructed, that no mtoure, either 
liquid or solid, was lost The manure from the horse 
stalls, instead uf being thrown out in a heap, where it would 
soon heat and become fire-fanged, was teJcen on a wheel- 
barrow from tho stable and scattered about the yard under 
the open Hxtia. The manure from the cattle stalls was 
treated in the same manner. The liquid manure was, and 
npw is, eoUectcd beneath the stable floor, and pumped 
into wooden conductors which carry it to any desired part 
of the sheds, where it is absorbed by the stable manure. 
This aids its decomposition and keeps it from being fire- 
fiinged ; and as it is all under shelter, there is no danger 
that the manure will be saturated with water, so as to 
make ft untiecessarily heavy to haul out, nor will it lose 
any of its fertilizing qualities by leaching. When manure 
is exposed to the influences of the weaSier, where it can 
leach, t|ie be*t part of it Is always carried away first 

Another step in carrying out a renovating system is, to 
eantttfw as much coarse grain as possible, in making beef 
and mutton. A farmer, in order to make farming pay 
well, must be a eanmmer as well as a producer. Point 
us to a farmer who does not consume, yeurly, a good por- 
tion of his coarse grain in making beef and mutton, and 
of course does not make a good supply of barn-yard ma- 
nure, and we will point out a system of management 
which will soon impoyerish and ruin, for one generation, 
any good farm, unless a vast amount of foreign manure is 
applied to the soil. Every farmer should make his own 
manure as far as is practioable. It is a moat ruinous policy 
to expend large sums, annually, for foreign manure or for 
any kind of fertilizers, when all th^ avulable substances 
of a fiirm are not wisely used up in making manure in 
some shape. 

One of my first, steps towards renovating my &nn, when 
I commenced farming, was — and I have never abandoned 
it— <to keep as many steers or bullocks during the winter 
as I could convenienfly, so as to consume ul the coarse 
fodder and ooarte grain, ground Into meal, that eould be 
used up economically. Of course, my cattle have always 
been fed in stalls, and nothing is wasted. I always en- 
deavor to have aU their food palatable, and make them 
eat everything up clean. And while multitudes of far- 
mers aim to keep their stock during the winter on Uie 
Uatt potsible alltnoanee^ my aim is to make them eat as 
much OB I can, by feeding a variety of food every day, 
> It is by no means an economical way to consume fod- 
der Or grain of any kind, by feeding only one kind at a 
time. Some farmers confine their stock for a long time 
on cornstalks, for instance ; and then keep them on liay 
for a number of weeks, and then switch off on to straw, 
dr something else. Stock of all kinds experience a very 
Kreal inoonvenie&oe many times, from such changes of 
food ; jiat as a man would whose food for one month 
might be mush and molasses, and the next mouth nothing 
but wheat bread, and the next month bean broth, or beef 
MUD, or nothing but potatoes, squash, or somethine else. 

There is one very importimt consideration in feeding' 
animals— and this is all intimately connected with my 
Bubject — which not one farmer in a hundred ever thought 
of| until ith3s been pointed out to him, which is, mingling 
different hind* of jood^ for the purpose of rendering a 
' rer amount of the nutriment contained in them <M<imt- 
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Suppose, for example, that a man were to subsist for 
^ne day on herf^ the next day on pork^ the next day on 
^an«, and the next day on Ktheai bread. He will not 
ieel as weH. por; be able to labor as many hours each day, 
^ he wovilu if be should eat a portion of every kind of 
(he food mentioned at each meal. Kow, the tnie reason 
for tfa^ fact, is this : when only on« kind of food is eaten 



at a meal, more or less of the nutriment te voided ift tli» 
excrement) which, bad it been brought in contact witll 
other food dinring digeatioo, would have been ammt/aic<( 
thus supplying the waste of the body or going to make fat* 

So with feeding stock ; if we grind together oats, rye, 
barley, and Indian com, equal quantities of each, stock 
will derive much more nutriment from the meal thus min- 
gled, than they will if each kind is fed teparaieiy, 60^ 
with feeding all coarse fodder. I liave always found that 
I can make my stock eat more, by feeding cornstalks, hay, 
and straw, when well mingled together, than they wiU eat 
when each kind is fed separately ; and more nutriment 
will be assimilated when thus fed out, than If tliey are not 
mingled. 

There will be much nutriment voided in the excrem^t| 
even when we exercise all possible economy in mingling 
and feeding the produce of the farm. Consequently, 
everything Qiat has not been assimilated by animals should 
be carefully deposited in the soil, where it will build up a 
crop of grain or gra^s for the succeeding year. For this 
reason, all manure should be sheltered ; and I am satisfied 
that it pays quite as well to protect manure aa it does to 
protect stock. The better an animal is kcpt^ the more 
valuable will be the manure, and the bettor it pays ta 
protect it from the influences of tlie weather. The orduro 
of cattle, which consume several pounds of any kind of 
meal per day, will be worth twice as much as a fertilizer^ 
as that is from very poor cattle, which are compelled 
to subsist on straw and fodder that is not very nutritious, 

I have always con^dercd raising stock one of the most 
important steps towards making farming pay. But when 
a man computes appearances in the matter, and is always 
influenced by what seems to be the present cost to pi-o- 
ducc a given result, his farm will soon become impover- 
ished and ruined, and his stock will seem more like the 
'Mean kine," spoken of by Moees, (Oen. 41:19,) than Mke 
the stock of a thriving ftnner. 

In the autumn of 1848, I had a lot of rather good steera^ 
two years old, which I wished very much to dispose offer 
needed cash ; but no one was willing to give me $26 per 
head for them. I had but little hay that season, and but 
a limited quantity of cornstalks. Every one who caroo 
into my bam and saw my fodder and the number of cattle^ 
would shake his head, and say, if you keep all those cattla 
until spring on this quantity of fodder, I would like to 
see them, &c. One good old farmer, who now rests from 
earthly toil, when he saw how much each animal received^ 
said : ** It is a piece of consummate folly for you to ree4 
your animals so much. You will never see half the valua 
of what you feed." And then went on to tell how he 
kept his stock, &c., without feeding any meal or hay until 
towards spring. I kindly told him that if I could not 
make such an operation pay, I would have the Batisfaction 
of doing one thing as it ought to be done. Now for the 
result 

Those steers received, night and morning, a bushel cac|^ 
of cut straw, cornstalks, aud a little hay cut with it, and 
about two quarts per day of com and oat-meal, mingled 
with the straw after wetting it J^o wards spring the quan- 
tity of meal was increased to about four cpiarts per day. 
Each steer consumed about twelve bushels of meal, which 
would then have sold for about forty cents per bushel — say 
$6 worth of meal for each steer. I managed to have a field 
of early pasture, sufficiently large for the cattle to fill tlicm- 
selves, before most other people had even thought of hav- 
ing pasture. Each steer received as much meal for two. 
weeks, when in the pasturey as he did before they were 
allowed to feed on jp^B. After they had run to gimsB two 
weeks, I received fifty dollars per head for them ; imd 
they made a large lot of excellent manure, which increased* 
the groin crop of my farm full one-quarter more tlian thei*e' 
would have been tdthout manure. I will not stop tofcot 
up the account, to determine whether or not *'it paid,^, 
for the data are l)efere u& Fifty doHars per head was (hen 
thought to be an exhorbiUuit price for such steers. Sncb^ 
has ever been my system of management; and it las 
always seemed to pay so well, that I have followed it rionx 
year to year, and" when distiibuting seven ty-fivc cciits 
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worth of meal among a few calves per day, or among any 
other stock, this question often arises, **uTt7/ it pay P 

Experience ahvays answers, that if a calf or steer be fed 
during the winter, five or six dollars worth of meal of 
Bever&l kinds of grain, in addition to the straw and other 
fodder which he eats, he will be worth in the spring, 
enough more to pay for the meal he has eaten, than he 
would have been without having eaten any meal. And 
besides this, the good eifect of the meal will be seen in an 
nnimal until the next winter, just as the effect of manure 
on a field is seen from year to year. 

A neighbor of mine spent a day with me, a few days 
Bmce, who, seeing the meal, and cut straw, and turnips, 
which my cattle received, laughed heartily at me when I 
told him I fed everything regularly, three times per day, 
in order to induee them to eat all they toould. Said he, 
my practice is directly the reverse of yours : " I endeavor 
to have my cattle live on <u little as they can.** 

As this respected friend takes no agricultural paper, I 
have no hesitancy in penning what I replied to him — that 
such a system of feeding would never do for me, nor for 
any other farmer whose aim is to make farming a paying 
business. This esteemed friend scouts at everyUiing which 
is published on agricultural subjects, and if a friend sup- 
plies him with the best of agricultural reading, gratuitously, 
he will not read it. But murk the difference. 

He commenced farming on new land, and mine was old, 
impoverished land. He never believed it will pay " to 
mtdce such a fuss about manure,** nor to make animals eat 
all they will in winter, &c. Now, to sum it all up briefly, 
fie complains that, "" for some unknown reason,** his crops 
of all kinds " eeem to he rather lighter from year to year,** 
while I know that my crops increase every season, and I 
flball be greatly disappointed, if my fields do not produce 
more the coming season than they ever did before. 

S. Edwards Todd. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
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[For the Coontir Gentleman and CnlUrator.] 
DEEP PLOWING. 



Messrs. Editors — ^Almost everything in this country 
teems to run into extremes — whether it is fashion or farm- 
ing, politics or religion. The disposition of our people 
tends to be extravagant in all things, if they can get the 
means to become so. Some agricultural writers incline in 
the same direction, and would not a more " conservative *' 
tone in many respects be more conducive to" our prosperi- 
ty? Many of our journals have for a long time rode hard 
the hobby of deep plowing — " plow deep ** has been their 
motto, no matter what the soil may be — some recommend- 
ing from 12 to 14 inches as the proper depth, while our 
famous " Professor'* insists that three feet are little enough, 
but our farmers are generally cautious, and but few have 
been deluded into doing a thing that, on many farms, 
would be perfectly niinous. I admit that on some soils a 
small portion of the subsoil plowed up and mixed with the sur- 
face soil may be beneficial — particularly if a large quantity of 
manure is added at the same time — and on bottom lands 
no injury can result ; but I caution farmers to be careful 
how tliey turn up and intermix clay with the surface soil 
— it may do sometimes, but the contrary is the rule. 
Ton say — ^page 14, current vol. Cultivator — ^that " deep 
plowing is most beneficial to stiff clays, and, as a rule, we 
may plow deep when the subsoil is of the same character 
as the surface soil.** I greatly questioxi the first ; the latter 
is no doubt true. 

I know a farmer in this town, who had a lot of rich land 
near the sea, to which he thought too much sea-weed had 
been applied, and as deep plowing was so much recom- 
mended he would try it upon this lot. So he put in his 
plow and turned up a few inches of clay — ^the subsoil was 
a stiff clay. The dfect was his land was that season like 
naortar, (as he expressed it ;) he got no crop from it that 
season of any account, and but little the next, and I am 
informed it has not since produced as well as before. If 
the surface and subsoil are the same, as you say is some- 
times the case, turning up the subsoil to a moderate ex- 



tent nay do ; but if, as in this caae^ the swImc it loam, 

and the subsoil pure cold eiay, H is ruinous. 

*^ Deep plowing and high manuring produce profitable 
results.** Which, the plowing or the manuring? Try the 
manuring, with a depth of plowing suitable to the soil — 
not plowing up day or yetlow loam — and my word in i^ 
it wUl be found the most profitable. 

I know a farmer who is a large and suoceasfel grower ef 
Indian com, (his subsoil is a yellow loam, surfiice fiat and 
free from stone,) who inststs that five inehea it the pi'eper 
depth to plow for that crop, and no deepev, and he saje 
experience has taught him this. He eertainl^ always laees 
extra good crops, which after all » the true test of good 
farming. j. o. c. 



CFor lire Coontry Gentfeman and Gnltlvafcer.} 

African Foultxy— New Way of Ralsixig Chiokens. 

MxssM. Ebitors — The amuteancftt, delight aad iBstrue- 
tion, weekly derived from the well fiUod pages of my wek)onie 
visitor, the Guvhtry Okrtlkhah, and the freedun whieb 
each one seoins to have to tt« celunns, iaduees ne to offer te 
add my experieDoe to lliat of others upon the subject ef niJa- 
ing poultry — a subject aaeociated, m my miftd, with do»«atie 
quiet, and at all times fiaoght with many happy reieciivoa. 

My lot eoDsists of two cooks and fifieea puUetSr brought frpsi 

the coast of >^frKa, in the early part of January,, 1659. la 
color they are dark blue dcwiiiiiqaes, with bright' yellow legs 
and bill. In point of beauty I have rarely seem tbeui e^unl- 
led, and never surpassed. As layers and setters they are 
as ^od as any. On or about the 20th of March fellowiBx 
their arrival, they commenced laying in a warm, dry, and 
above all clean house, made entirely of sassafVas timber — (upon 
which, by the by, lice cannot, or at least win not, live.) Tho 
stables for my carriage and saddle horses were at^inrog, so 
that an unlimited supply of worms oad maggots was at hand, 
found IB the manure. They bad aeoess at all times to tnwgha 
filled with com, wheat and barky mixed. GoefiBement wa« 
unknown to them. Their range was over the eoiton field a»d 
horse posture of ten acres. Of one thing only were they de- 
prived—their young. *The8e in two or tbree daysaflerbeiag 
batched, or as soon as they were strong enough, were given 
to a capon, for the reason that he con be mad^not only a bet- 
ter nurse, but that he would father or mother, as ycu plense, 
any number d( ehicka of different sfgsis. The hens too, soob 
forget their young and return to laying. One of my copras 
has had following him at the same time as many as a Edb- 
dred and fifty, no twenty of which were of the same age. Tn 
fnet, while some were large enou|^ to "broil, others had left 
their shells but a few days. The same fellow is now clocking 
to fifty, and will get as many more as soon as they are hatched. 

Now for the result of the year. From 15 hens I raised 1,- 
374 chickens— 478 being maies— 470 of them soon found them- 
selves capons, worth, at six months old, 60 cents each. ' Of the 
remaining 896 puUets, 150 woi-e kept, and the rest disposed 
of at an average price of 25 cents— making the handsome sunt, 
not counting those kept for my own use, minus 940.06 for food, 
and $30.00 for attention, of •3fil.50. Many eggs, of conrso, 
were used for household purposes — the exact number 1 do 
not know. The pleasure of watching the growth and progress 
of these birds was worth treble the money. An overseer at- 
tending to the plantation, many hours of leiswe were kilt me 
to devote to this small but pleasant experiment. 

Shall I or not prepare myself to report the result of the 
coming year 7 

If a few <^ your correspondents would like to get them, se 
as to try them in a more northern climate, it would be a grati- 
fication to me to send several pair. In fact, as they are not 
raised for sale, hut for pleasure alone, ten or twenty oouples 
would be most willingly given, with the oondition, however^ 
that at the end of the year the results he made public through 
the Country Gentleman. Wm. P. Q. 

Ridgdand, Washington Co., Miss. 
•■■• ■ 

LiVK AND DkAD WbIQHT OF CATTLC—Bight lb& OVt 

of every 14 lbs., or four-sevenths of the whole live weight 
of sheep and cattle, represents, when the animal is pro- 
perly fat, the net weight of the foi*e quarters, exclusive of 
oiTal — ^three-fourths of the live weight of pigs, if fat, repre- 
sents the weight when dressed ; but pigs have frequently 
been killed of which the offal was only one-fifth their liv» 
weight and even less. 
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Fnna boprovemexit — ^IIL Keeping Stock. 

Improrement tese4 am Mere llMMire, and hence Mere Stock— Or 
' rather. Better Kept Stock— Tbe Ooarae Qralna thould be Fed Out 
not Bold— Join Johnstoo «a H1^ Feediog and Ua Results— DeU- 
■eld on Reform la the Tneatment of ow Graas Lands— Seedfaif 
Down liefore RtmnlnK I>owtt— T09 Dresslni;, etc— WinierioK Stodc 
on Cora-Stalka-Stock Baml Wanted— Tbe Lesson of the Scarcity 
of Fodderiaaj to a Valuable One. 
The IiuprovemeDt of the Farm, as shown in our previous 
arilelcfl, depends to a ^eat extent upon the amount of 
manure annually applied to the same, and we have already 
hinted that keeping sbotk presented the best means of 
cheaply securing efficient fertilizing material. It is our 
present purpose to offer a few thoughts on some of the 
best methods of Increamng the forage product of the farm, 
and thus compassing the end desired — an increased capaci- 
ty for titock-fecding — and hence an increase of manure 
and greater fertility and productiveness of the soil. 

We must premise here, however, that an increase of 
stock is not, as a general thing, aa necessary at first as an 
• increase of feed and care. Were cattle and sheep fed 
higher on the majority of our farms, they would* not only 
thrive more profitably, but would produce more and bet- 
ter manure, and thus help on the enrichment of the farm, 
and enable an increased number of animals to be kept on 
the same. As we have said before, we must feed out our 
coarse grains upon the farm if we would make them pro- 
ductive ; it will not answer to starve our stock that we 
may have a little more com, barley, oats, or roots to sell — 
we starve our land thereby, and reduce our means of mak- 
ing good and profitable crops from the same. **High 
feeding," says John Johnston, ** will make higher manur- 
ing, both by making a larger quantity and a much better 
quality. • • It pays^ thoroughly to feed young cattle 
and sheep, so that tliey are worth more at two years than 
an immense minority of the cattle in tliis State are worth 
at four years old.* • * Manure U the one thing need- 
fuly aflcr underdraining, fOr making />r<>/£<a6i^ farming.'^ 
But to return to the ways and means of incre»ing the 
capacity of <tur farms for stock keeping. Tears ago the 
late John Delaficld, Esq., told the farmens of New- York 
tliat a reform must take place in their treatment of mea- 
dows and pastures, before they could breed or fatten cat- 
tle and sheep to the greatest advantage. It is equally true 
at the present day. In " seeding down " we are are often 
too sparing of grass seed — ^we delay the process too long, 
until our fields are too poor to give a "good catch" or 
product of grass — and we neglect to top-dress with plas- 
ter, ashes, etc., even when we know them to be largely 
beneficial. There roust be a reform here.- We must have 
our land in good tillage, and seed down while the field is 
still in good heart, with plenty of seed ; and top-dress in 
all cases when it has been found to prove ben^cial ; then 
we shall get a full crop of grass for hay or pasture, and 
our acre of land bo treated will bear double the stock, yea, 
quadruple which our common pastures now feed. And 
their fertility may be kept up by care in feeding off, neither 
unseasonably or unmercifully, and occasional applications 
of manure — ^fine compost applied early in the fall, and 
well harrowed, with another Fprinkling of grass seeds. 

•We can winter more stock, without increasing the area 
of our meadows, if we give the latter good treatment, as 
above indicated, and thus increase their product! veness^ 
by providing liberally of cornstalks aa a substitute for hay 
in feeding oattle. Famicra are turning increased attention 
to the com crop, as a means of keeping stock better and 
more cheaply than by depending on hftv as largHy as for- 



merly. With a good supply of well-enred cornstalks and 
a portion of the grain grown upon the same, we can bring 
our cattle through the winter in good order without any 
recourse to the hay-mow. It is true, however, that it re- 
quires more labor to grow the com than the hay ; but it is 
also trae that the increased value of the former will pay 
well for the greater labor necessary. It is true also, that 
to get the greatest benefit from feed of this character, the 
preparation of cutting and steaming is requisite, as well 
as the grinding of the grain ; but stock may be well win- 
tered, with a little more com, without cither of these pro- 
cesses. 

We can winter stock most cl^eaply when supplied with 
good barns and sheds, with all the means and appliances 
for their shelter and comfort, and the preparation of their 
food, and all the conveniences for saving and comporting 
manures; and some attention to these requisites' is ox 
prime importance. These subjects have already received 
coifeidorable attention in tliis journal, so we will not ex- 
tend our remarks in this connection. 

The scarcity of winter fodder tliis season, has done' 
much toward inculcating proper ideas of the economy and 
value of fodder, and if well pondered, will enable our far- 
mers to keep more stock at a greater profit than hereto- 
fore. The real value and uses of straw, the policy of cut-* 
ting and steaming coarse fodder, and the benefits of feed- 
ing grain and roots, willl be better understood and appre- 
ciated tlian they have been, and better provision will be 
made for husbanding every resource of this character and 
applying it to the best advantage. This will all tend to 
extend our Farm Improvements — and on the reliable basis 
of more manure^ the advancement must be certain and 

permanent 

»•< 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator] 
CORN RAISING IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hxssns. L. Tucker k Son — The following statement of 
a crop of com, raised in this neighborhood last year (1869,)* 
was furnished to me at my request 

Thf» crop was raised on land belonging to Mr. Samuel' 
Isett, and the account kept by Mr. Gifford, his manager, • 
not with the view of havuig it published, but in their regu- 
lar business operations. I having heard of it, asked a' 
copy of account to send you, so that a voice may be heard' 
from the interior of the old Keystone State. < 

Corn Crop— Dr. 

To interest on 88 acres <9 960 per acre 9 6 per c, $114 00 

taxesonliuid 1800, 

85 dH7s plowing, brenklnK up sronnd, 70 00 

8 " 111 ■ 



arrowing, prt'pariiifc ground, 
6 " scoring and planting, 



16 00- 

^ 88 00 

C bushels seed com, 4 00 

89 days plowing com 66 50, 

89 " setting up and weeding corn, (by boys), 15 60 ' 

108** huskingcorn WTO" 

« Hauling com from field 40 00 

1 ton piaster and plastering com, 12 OO* 



Total $470 80 

C/A\TRA 

By 2100 busliels com, d fiOc per buaii.,* #1060 00 

10 loads fodder (»«3 per load. 80 00 #1080 00 

Pro&toncrop, #008 20 

The com was all cut off at the gix>und, and put up in ' 
shocks, as we call it — which will account for so much time 
required in husking. Jamks M. Kimkeap. 

Blair Co., Pa., March 22, 1860. 

• ■ ■ » ■ •^'•-m ■ 
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Winter Farming in Albany Coimty. 

' It is sometimfls forgotten, in reading an outline of the 
practice of one fiumer, that seldom if erer can it be re- 
garded throughout as more than a general guide in the 
operations of others, iiad although every thoughtful 
reader desires to obtain all the details he cab in such an 
outline, it is in order to study more thoroughly and^ com- 
pi^eliend more exacdy tlie basis on which sueeess has in 
one case been dependent, and Ae measures by which it 
has there been actually secured, rather than with any de- 
sign or hope of putting himself in precisely a Bimilar po- 
rtion, and working out again precisely the same results. 

" llius the Caning of the Farmer, is eminently one thai 

exacts mental exertion in the development of its resour- 
ces. He can rarely walk advantageously in the exact foot- 
steps of his neighbors. His best path toward the same 
ends may be very different from theirs, but their course is 
not the less instructive, if be learns from it the princij^s 
by which everywhere it is really guided, and the modifi- 
cations, which, in other circumstances, their application re- 
quires. The skill of a good carpenter will last him under 
another sky : eodum, non animwn mtUatur ; but it is a 
new study with the farmer in every new locality to which 
he goes, to adapt to his new condition the experience else- 
where gained, and the old laws that probably underlie the 
successful agriculture of every clime and kindred. 

Now one of the prime lessons which we shall be inclin- 
ed to draw from English Agriculture, if, before our " Fcm*- 
eign Notes ** are drawn to a close, the opportunity offers 
of directing some attention to an examination of them 
— will be that our farmers sbtnld devote themselves more 
to the feeding of stock as an agent of improvement, 
whether it is or is not in addition a direct source of Impor- 
tant profit. 

Those who have thus far followed the accounts of Eng- 
lish farming that have appeared from time to time in the 
correspondence of the Country Gentleman, will have 
noted how all the results it accomplishes appear to hinge 
In some way upon this support; and farther exrmples may 
hereafter be given, illustrating with additional variations the 
correctness of that homely maxim which embodies in S^vt 
words the results of long experience abroad, every day 
receiving new verification in the practice of our best £fu> 

m&s in this country, " No cattle, no dung ; no dimg^ no 
oofn." 

Any system of stock-feeding moreover, which will tend 
|n some degree to equalize the labors of the year by car- 
/jibg into the idle months something of the over-burden 
4>f other seasons, is especially an object in our climate. 
And as an instance of winter farming^ what has been said 
will prepare the way for a brief notice of the operations 
in (rtieep feeding of a reader in Albany county, Mr. Jurian 
WiNNK, of sonic of whose stock we have heretofore pro- 
eented an engraving — operations which furnish another 
example of the truth of the maxim quoted. It may be 
well in addition to the romarks with wliich we commenced, 
to call attention, before proceeding any farther, to one 
othlir prefatory suggestion. 

It has been objected to the practice of one of our roost 
experienced cOntnbutors, that after all he only owes what 
success he has obtained to a peculiar knack in picking out 
cattle it i^ni pay to feed, as if it was by no means a part 
of the farmer's regular business to acquire just this 
** knack ^^ in judging of any kind of stock the farm produces 
or supports. What may be hero and thero a natural gift, 



might become for more generally a matter of 
It is precisely in such points as these that ianner» sbowid 
endeavor to derive more benefit from o«r Agricidtar^l ' 
Shows. And the managers of our Agricultural Colleges 
should not overlook the necessity of seeurn^ tboNHi^phlj • 
qualified judges of live stock as assfstants in the praetiori 
part of the instruction they are to convey. No one. can < 
attain success in this department of farming, except by 
skill in the selection of his stock as weli as ia the manage- 
ment of his resouroes, and new beginners should oonteul 
themselves with an expenmei^t ^ fii^t upon a modenie ^ 
scale. 

It is five or six years since Ur. Winne first fed fifty 
sheep one winter; in 1858 he fattened some 200; aboui 
330 in 1859, and this year he has carried the number to . 
600. He occupies a farm of a hundred aef«s» of wbisb 
thero are perhaps 75 under the plow. Of this thero wepe 
in 1859 about 

14 acres Tn oafii, f S4 Mcrei Fn inenrfQW, 

9acre»invyc I 7 bctm hi pttslurer 

10 acrea fn corn, potatoes and buckvneat, 

Itie product of the whole will probably be consumed . 
by the stock — indeed most of it has been already — in- 
cluding 860 bushels of oats and 67 toads of hay. Pur- 
ing the season thero had been purchased 500 bushels of 
peas fbr feeding, an<I 100 bushels of buckwheat; ako ten 
or twelre tons of oil cfAie, the latter costing him only $31 
per ton, although seldom to be bad, we believe, for leas 
than $86 to $40. About half an aero each of carrots and 
mangolds, yielding some 1100 bushels altogether, had been [ 
grown. Hie rotation in oommon use is corn, potatoes, 
and buckwheat, followed the second year by oata, and the 
third gtiis?, the land then oontinued under sod three' or 
sometimes four years. 

The stpck on the place included two pair of horses, fire 
head of cattle, and a storo flock of two rams, seventeen 
ewes, four wethers and half a dozen lambs ; besides thir- 
teen ewes now away from home. During September and 
October Ifr. ^hine had also bought tn the sheep for 
feeding, SOY in nuihher, of which two head have been sub- 
sequently iost, leaving 605 as the present number in his 
feeding sheds. 

The exttot of accommodation which he finds necc^sa- "^ 
ry for sheep, may be inferred from the dimensions of one . 
or two oF ihese sheds. Thertf is one fbr example 21 by 36 
feet, with a narrow yard along the southern side 6 to 8 feet 
wide, where a lot of 76 sheep were thrivhig very nicely. 
A board on the north side near the bottom, fa hung on 
hinges, and romains open for the admission of frosh air 
except during the most severo weather. The whole sonth 
side along the yard is open; but provided with- two or three 
sliding boards to restrain the sheep under shelter when 
necessary. Others of tihe sheds have much larger yards, 
and 'others no yards at alL But Mr. Winne is carefcd in 
any case to provide amply for ventilation — ^for tite admis- 
sion and circulation of the atmosphere— -a point justly 
conridered of the greatest importance, while if it fe tuft- -' 
oiently attended to, yards do not seem te be n^etefaaj^-^ 
the sheep evidently thriving ^tilte as well wfthouft ' 
them as with them. When yards ateprotMed, Hoh^'" 
ever, the same amonnK of shed Twsm-ifrikwfimtwfci^if 
sometrbai latgeriMUiAier ef ^eep: ' flew m t y abwpt watv 
kepi in a.ieiHMlo £fttgr46 leel, irith Mryanl, vvMilated 
Jb^ an. op^Q botfd 4long ifee.Baier^ai:befere, laid two tnqn 
dooas of consJB^ecallple- 9iaa IB; tbejv^^ -opeiMng^ndlilihiKK' 
ting at wijl Xivfi fMi mJ|^Mrft.oeiit«iii^dtfiv» MeF»vVi) 
sheep witboiU cvQw^iiv; iat|uit«ase attemaf i^bont. U^ * 
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saperfidal leet to eaeh sheep, while in the shed with the 
tiarrow yard ftttaehed, lOsupeHlcisl feet under shelter had 
been qmte enough. 

To apeak of the apace allotted for a sheep, without say- 
ing anyduog of its mv, is almoet as definite, however, as 
it would be to talk of 00 many ** pieces of chalk.** And 
eCill we confess that it is not entirely without apprehension 
that we approadi this fteccssary point The weiglits of 
these sheep were all accurately taken down, one by one, 
partly upon the 8d of January last, and partly upon the 
6tli ; a second weighing, with equal care, was made the 
8d of February : so that we are not proceeding upon esti- 
mates or gttciss-woik ; although, knowing the incredulity 
with which a statement of the average was received by a 
dealer in New-Tork to whom it has since been made, we 
mtgtit perh^M heatate to publish it except upon personal 
knowledge. 

In January 504 of the sheep weighed 72,198 pounds 
aggregate, or an average of 14S^ pounds each. February 
8, when the whole 507 were weighed, the aggregate was 
76,273, showhig an average of about 150| pounds per 
head, or a gain in an interval of less than SO days with 
more than half the number, and just a month with the re> 
mainder, of 7^ pounds per head throughout About six 
weeks had elapsed since the last weighing at the time of 
our visit, so that 10 pounds per head would be probably 
no more than a fair average gain in this interval ; and 600 
sheep, as even in size and condition, and as handsomely 
fatted as these, averaging 160 poutidi per Jicad^ are really 
quite a sight to see. 

Tlie evenness of the lot was not such, nevertheless, as 
to render a dozen of the best unworthy of a paragraph by 
tlicmseives. There were thirteen which showed an aggre- 
gate, Feb. 8, of 2,955 pounds, or an average of 227| lbs. 
per head — the lightest turning the scale at 205, and the 
heaviest at 252. 

The sheep are Leiccsters, and come from Canada, cost- 
ing upon the farm, all expenses paid, a not extravagant 
price. Strongly in favor of grinding the grain fed to either 
cattle or horses, Mr. Winne does not Uiink it either neoea- 
sary or expedient with the sheep. Among tho 500 head 
he distributes for the morning feed about eleven bushels 
of corn and oats in equal proportions, varying the amount 
dightly, acoordiug to the particular circumstances of the 
case, such as weather, &c After this they are supplied 
with what hay they want, and subsequently with water. 
About 11 o'clock they get a supply of oat straw, which is 
tills year very bright and nkse, and relished by thcfi as 
well aa hay. At 1 o'clock two busliels of sliced roots per 
100 aheep, ans fed to them, and all theur tubs and baireb 
are again supplied with water. The night food consists of 
11 bushels for the whole, of peas and oil-meal, half-«nd- 
balC To contain their water, tar bairela are used, or if 
these fail, a UUle tar is put in with tlie water they drmk. 
Salt ia always aooesaible to them in one trough, and in an- 
other a. mixture of two parts salt with one partasbes and a 
hateful of rosia to two quarts of the above, with the ad- 
ditioa aometimea of a little nitre. 

With these praea«ttod6 he has bad ramadcable soccesa 
in ■M^Mtakibig the eoBStant good beakhaad ikriftof the 
whola. Tbe roote th«k ase/ed oohtribiite to keep the sys- 
tem border, Mlhevibiu to add fladi. In Hr. W.'a opinion. 

ThemaiMni remaina ttiidlsfturt>ed iintil spring, enough 
littar Ming added feo^ keep tbe yards as weR as sheds a^ com- 
pletUf dl7 as pm St fk€ e p<^t ttot lew bdporteht than 



ample ventilation. Last autumn thirty loads of leaves had 

be^i drawn and spread in the yards for this purpose, and 

are found to answer admirably. Straw is spread daring 

the winter as necessary, generally twice a weelE, and Mr. 

Winne said that he would pay |i6 per ton for it if necee- 

sary, sooner than have his yards wet When the straw 

began to run low this spring, upwards of twenty loads more 

of leaves had been collected. He has also bonght pine 

sawdust for the purpose, and liices it, and tbe chips, &e., 

as they accumulate, very much as a manufe, upon heavy 
land. 

There is also a bed of muck which he tried one year, 
putting it into the yards to the amount of 150 loads. As 
there are only about two weeks in the season when this 
deposit is readily aooossible, it is not always convenient 
to take it out at that time, but Mr. W. expressed a high 
opinion of its value ; he thinks it should be allowed to 
freeze and thaw through one winter, and become tlioroogh- 
ly dry hi the summer before it is used under the sheep. 

The feeding troughs in which the sheep receive all they 
eat, (except the salt,) are of simple construction, and 
possess some advantages worth a description. 




Etafravtns ihowhis End of Hr. Wlnne*8>Sheep-Troagh. 

The engraving sliows the end of the trough, which 
is 22 inches wide. The loWcr board on the sides and ends 
is 12 inches wide, the upper board 8 inches. The length 
of the trough fs 12 feet The posts of timber 2 by 2{ 
inches, are six in number, one in each corner and one at 
the middle of each side. In making the bottom, three 
bits of boards are nailed across — one at each end and onq 
at the middle; a 12 inch board rests upon them, where it 
is accurely fastened, and then two other boards are put in 
upon a bevel, as sliown by tlie dotted lines, which repre- 
sent their ends in the cut The lowest part of the bottom 
is thus the thickness of two boards from the 6oor, while 
the two inclined bottom boards ^re about 8 inches higher 
on the outer edge than at the other. Such a box as this 
accommodates 20 large sheep ; it is tipped over and thus 
cleaned in a moment, without any sweeping, and has been 
thought by several sheep men who have examined it, to 
be a very simple and inexpensive way of combining all the 
essentials in this much discussed article of shed furniture. 
It is made with good long screws, and will st^nd wear and 
tear admirably ; if made with nails, they become loosened 
by knocking about, and constant tinkering is necessary. 
The space between the two boards that constitute the sidca, 
it should be added, is ten or eleven inches. 

When the sheep are first bought In Autnmn, they are 
pastured a while before they go into tne sheds, receiving 
a half bushel of com or peas per 100 head daily while 
in the field. If pasture is hired for them, the current rate 
has been about $12 per 100 head per month. 
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The land upon the fimn » moslly a pretty heavy clay, 
but if well worked and kept dry becomes friaUe ; one cx- 
peiiinent in draining has been made with the best results, 
and Mr. W. proposes to drain a larger area the coming 
season. He likes to plow as soon as the oats are off, and 
goes to a depth of seven or eight inches. The ground 
then lies till the 1st to 1 0th Sept., according to season, 
when the manure is brought out and spread ; it is turned 
in with a Sharers Coulter Harrow about two inches, the 
rye sown and dragged in lightly, and then timothy seed, 
succeeded by another dragging. About the last of the 
next March or first of April, clover is sown. He likes to 
seed tolerably thickly ; one field of about six acres, for 
instance, receiTing in antnmn a baabel aud a half of timo- 
thy, and in spring a mixture of abont a bushel and a peck 
-^-one-third Umotby and two-thirds clover. No matter 
how high its price, true economy teoches him to buy uni- 
ibrmly the best and cleanest seed. 

With the S30 sheep fed a year ago, there was, as miglit 
be supposed, a considerable qnanti^ of manure provided, 
and an opportunity offering for purchase in adJition, Mr. 
W. bought 150 loads, at a dollar per cord, which he 
deemed a very good bargain. The manure in the yards 
is heaped under the sheds as soon as the sheep go, and 
there protected from exposure. It will need turning to 
prevent fire-fanging, unless wetted from time to time, and 
for this purpose a dstem has been provided for the recep- 
tion of liquid manure, and a force pump by which it is 
tlirown over the heaps from time to time, before they are 
finally drawn out for use. 

Such operations going on upon any farm for a few years 
cannot fail to bo felt in enlai*ging its productiveness, while 
in addition since Mr.- Winne has been engaged in feeding, 
prices have been such as to pa^ a good pecuniary profit. 
The markets scarcely promise returns a» large this year, 
althou|;h we doubt if the produce of the farm could hare 
been put to any otl>er use so remunerating. A letter re- 
ceived from JoHM Johnston, while these notes were in 
course of preparation, says : *^ Cuttle won^t pay for feed- 
ing this winter, unless they advance materially from present 
prices; in fact they must meet with a serious loss who have 
been selling of late, and what b worse, I fear the drovers 
-have also been losing. Sheep generally must have paid for 
' feeding; the high price of pulled wool has kept up tl>e price 
of sheep. I seldom or never sold sheep higher per pound 
than this spring, but I fed higher and they cost me high ; 
still they pay for what they have consumed, and I always 

allow the manure made by them to be worth a dollar per 
sheep." 

A favorite food with 'Mr. Winne for horses, is rve and 

oats ground together in equal proportions, and mixed with 

cut hay wetted ; it fits a horse for work, he says, better than 

anything else, and he believes four bushels of grain ground 

to be fully equal to five whole. As above stated, he also 
grinds and cuts the feed of cattle or pigs, but never for 
sheep — giving ihem straw and hay, as well as grain, in its' 
natural bulk. 
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A Hint. — It would be worth more than the price of 
your valuable paper, to many, to have their attention 
called to the fact that to pitch manare containing long 
straw or cornstalks, they will save much time and hard 
hibui' by cutting the heap of manure with a bay-knife, in 
the same way tlfat wc cut a cheese of ponmce at a cider 
mill. This treatment does away witli the objection to 
cornstalks in the manure heap— consequently to that of 
feeding them in the bam. P. P. PfiCKnjLM. 

Bradford Co., P«. 



Mebsics. Editors — A friend called my attentTon to an 
article in the "Country Gkktlkman'^^ Jan. 26th, via., 
**^ Vertigo in Horses.** The description given by ** A Smkh 
scriber," corresponds entirely with a disease that prevails 
among horses in this vicinity, and for want <^ « better 
name, is denominated "Chest Staggers," but ** VertigQ* 
is its real classification. The cause is a fermentation of 
food in the stomach, and the effect upon the animal rerj 
similar to iltat which is produced upon "bipeds'* under 
like conditions of liver, stomach, &c., and the remedies to 
be employed the same. A dyspeptie man Qannot 
Indian meal in any form — with impunity, neither 
dyspeptic horse — and whether it be raw or eoDked, mat- 
ters not in either case, Inasiuitch as the digestive agents 
in both caches are repelled by it — consequently fermcflta- 
tion follows, and cholic, vertigo, delMlity, &c., &c., ate 
developed. I was once a confirmed dyfepepHc, and sftir 
exhausting almost every resource for relict, finally became 
my own pliysician, and for twenty years have enjoyed ua- 
intcrruptcd health, partaken oi my fnll share of *^go9d 
Viin^s/* and now stand firm in my boots, strong, 190 Wk. 
in bulk. I had a horse in same condition as the <me de- 
scribed by " A Subscriber**— called in the aid of a vete- 
rinary liwuhi^— eminent in his profesKon, who pronounced 
it an incurable case of " chest staggers,** assuring m6 that 
a horse once affected could never be cured ; he would, 
however, try, and if in a few days there was no improve- 
ment apparent, I had better have him knocked on the 
head. No improvement was manifest — f 10 out for set- 
tnce — and a horse I valued highly, pronounced fit only for 
use as a fei'tiliziug agent. 

I took the anima^ under my own special charge, watched 
every symptom, and thought he wanted to tell me that 
he felt just as 1 did when I was a dyspeptic, when I could 
not describe my own sensations. On examinatiou I found 
his feet were cold — (mine were jusi so,) — his ears were 
cold, (so were mine,) his breath was sour, (mme the same.) 
his heart seemed to palpitate with undue force at one mo- 
ment, and at the next was scarcely to be felt, (I bad had 
the same,) and his breath did not inflate the lungs suffi- 
ciently to swell out the body as it ought, (I had the same 
experience,) and I detei-miued in my own mind that my 
horse was living the same kind of deatli thai 1 had risen 
from. I treated him for dyspepsia — cured him in tlvee 
montlis — ^and for four years a healthier animal has not 
lived in Massachusetts^ and since his case, have aided in 
restoring a doaen others to health that were similarly dis- 
eased. Now for the treatment — hni first let me refer to 
the character of food he had been kept oo. He came to 
m£, green from Vermont, where hay (and but an occa- 
sional feed of oats) was his ration. I placed him on out 
feed, (hay and com meal mash,) mhu^ he bad a glorious 
appetite for, and on which for a year he seemed to thrive, 
although woiked hard. Towards the close ef his first 
year of civilized life, 1 noticed a degree of languor at 
times that was so entirely inconsistent with his wdinaiy 
elasticity of spirit, that I w;as apprehensive that all was not 
well with him. This was followed by Uie development 
described by your correspondent, and I refer to it as an 
incident in the association of cause and effect— 4Mat to the 
remedy;. I cooked his hay by steaming, and instead of 
com meal used fine feed — one quart to each feed of aaaah 
with twenty of the little Belladonna pUls of Honaosopa- 
thists, three times a day for three days, giving faha water 
but once in twenty-four horns, aad Uiat late in the «re- 
ning. I followed this with ci|t hay and fine feed (t^e 
quai*t at each feed three times per day,) and added i tea- 
spoon of mustard seed for one week, then sabstHillsd 
ground oats with same quantHy of mustard sead fcir fine 
feed is the^ mash. £iir a week, all fchis-time^bamly sxeroU^ng 
him aMwnd the house. 1 then put him to iueworit, using 
double quantity of ground oftt«, vik. : two -qiialrts to aach 
feed, and from tliat time forward to the present, h^ has 
not loot an hotir from his work oa aooount -d sjctrnaai^ 
and weighs nearly 1406 Ibai; in fiMst^iaisitaaaMd onn of 
the best wvrking bocaes in the States a. r« <» 
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BALLOON FRAMES— m. 
e of (1 



which, 



. T^ BiHimhi Fmr« ia otw 

Hke (he •ewinp miichine, the husking mschine, 
apple-pirer, la dcHtined b> put >n enil to those KKiai ^incr- 
tuge, xhieii, in by-gone dsya, 480i:ml>lt;d (o accomplish by 
unhui effuits that which by the adveut of michiiicrj if 
Oiiw perfiirmed with l»r jrHitrr etx and rapidity. 

Balloon Framing i« nol, bowever, a manner of effecting 
by michinery wh^ ha* formerly been done by hand, but 
embraces a series of inpmveiaentd ia the art of building, 
whicti lilac and experience hate ehowD to be tlioroujThly 
pradiual— that which has liitlicrto called out a nhole ceigb- 
borhoul, aud required a vtst cipenditure of labor, time, 
noiue, lilting, hoirtjng, and the alteiidBiit danger, can, by 
Uio adopdou of the balluou frame, be dune »ith all the 
qaictueca aud sfuuily of an ordinary duy's irorlc. A tnan 
and boy can now attain Ac mme results with Glee, that 
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Suppose we compare tlie lieaiy, cumbersome bam frame 
of today with the bam «f fifty years ago, with its rotten 
ttnons, bulling sides, and broken-hadied roof. Can wo 
•ce one single mark of imptovenieiit? Has BO jeara ad- 
Tsiiced liie art of building frames? What change is there 
(bribe better! 

What is demanded, is soiuelhiog in keeping with the 
' progressiTe »|)lrit of the day. We want really better and 
«ronger fminea, and we want them to co« less. If our 
houscK. barns and out-buildings can be built for less money, 
aud be Just as good, as convenient, and as safe, it is au 






It thnt w 



Tlie Balloon Frame answen these requirements. It has 
long snce ceisod to be an eiperimcnt; and where its 
priuei|ila are ndderatood, no other style of fnune is used. 



IW. 1.— Iwmclrieal PtnpcMlH Tic* nf Iha BaUooa Fnun 
The engraving shows a portion of a Balloon Frame, 
drawn In laomelrical perspective. This is sufficient f- 
dMw the whole nuaner of construction, the other parts i 
the baiidinK b^ng a repetition. The msoner of securing 
the dirrerent timbert is siionn in figs. 3 and 3— the nule 
being driven diagonally, and in a manner to secure die 
jjiealest aaiAUDt of strength. 

Theaiics of the diflixeat pieces of timber in ifraineof 
tbii'iiK, ar« Mils I by 8— corner studa, * by 4— other 
*iddiog, i by 4— plate, 'l by* — side Btrips, or sidB girts, 
lby4~n(Un. S byits "c ^ by G wfll do— callais, 1 by 
4— Aoor jslKs, 3 by S, or may be S by 7, Baften, stud- 
dinn, and joistit, aie It tnohea bctneen ceclers. 

Small liuiidiiige o( thii diaracter, nut ulcnlated for 
kcavy BtoriKe, nia# have nil timben tno feet between ten- 
lesii 8i»^ buddings <tf one story, as loot houses, graaa- 
ties, cottages, be., will be perfucdy stro^ snd secure, il 
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Joli«."lbi B-aTbj 4." 
ill the timbers above tjie lirst floor joists are ripped from 
iommun 1^ inch floor plonk— thus make studding, ceiling 
Joists, und ndlers, 1^ inches by 5 inches. 

For large bams, storehousei, &c., lai^r rise* will b« 
required. The weight and power aereaaarjr to iiyure a 
building with 3 by£ itudding, with a double row of bridg- 
'~g, is more than is ever practically applied to any slur«- 

The lining of a balloon frame adds immensely to iti 
strength, partieulorly so if put on diagonally ; It may be 
oalsidc or inside, though ou the whole the inside is 
preferable. If doue outside, it should be carried over th* 
sill aud nailed to it; the sill being wider than the studding, 
lur to get a lai-ger bearing on the masonry, and the 
floor jolsls boiug in the way, does not admit of inside lin- 
ing being pot on in the same inanner. Close or ooBiinaoua 

Kuingis not iiisij fni STirimtV, but tor dwelling housefl 

adds much to the waimth. Large buildings, not used a* 
Iwelling bouses, can be sufficiently ivell braced by disgonal 
strips of 1 inch booirl, .S inches wide, nailed to the stud- 
inside, B feet apart. Where vertical siding is used, 
these Bune strips can be put on in tl>e same manner out- 
ride the studding. Let the stripe run over the sill and 
nail to it. Between tlie strips on iJie sill, nail an inch 
board,' and it is then ready for upright Or battened siding. 
Small out-buildings, bams, Ac, do Dot require any diiigonal 
bradng. 

Every stick of timber in a balloon frame not only li*! 
a weight to support, but its tendle and eompressibl* 
strength, which tbeoretically is 1 1,800 pounds per sqiuuv 
indi of its end area, is token advantage of. This is not 
the case with the old style of frame. A balloon frame 
looks light, and its name was given in derision by thone 
old fogy mechanics who had been bronglit up to rob aslick 
of timber of oil its strength and durability, by cutting it 
full of mortices, tenons, and anger holes, and then sup- 
posing it to be etronger thon a far lighter stiuk difTereiitly 
applied, and ivith all its capabiliticB unimpured. 

The bolloon frame bos been known in tile newer seotioM 
of our country for many. yesirSi it has been tested aud 
found to stand the tost. It is not, nor cannot be patented ; 
there is no money lo be mode out of it except as a public 
beneflt in which all share alike. 

The fbUowlng arc some of the advantages clumed for 

1. Tlie whole labor of fiamlng is dispensed witli, 

3. It is a far cheaper frame (o raise. 

3. It is stronger and more durable than any olher frot 
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place without dirturbiiig the rtrenglh of those remaining — 
In fact the whole building can be renewed, stick by stick. 
6, It is adapted to every style of building, and belter 
adapted for all iiregulor forms. 

6. It is forty per cant, cheaper than any other Imowa ' 
style of frame. 

7. It embraces strength, security, comfort, and economy. 
Architect.*, buildera, mccbsnica, and practical mcB, are 

respectfully invited to prove the contrary. 

Gko. K WooDvrian, 
Arehlleotaiul CivU llii|ilo«er, SJ3 Bioadwar. K. T, 
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of obviatiDg the ti'ouUe of Uumiug tb^ tenDsvhen tbeie 
is the trench between them and % fence filoiieftt their beada^ 
We have not Bjmce to speak at present more at length 
upon the merits of this invention. By promotiDg tbe n- 
pidit J of the operation it does a great deal ; b; enablii^ 
the farmer to pat any laborer at work wiio can kandfe a 
shovei, it does still more, and in tbe saving of labor and 
monej, as well as of time, it Feems to ns to jastifj enthnaly 
the anticipations of its inventor. A team or two» accord- 
ing to the soil, can be employed for an hour in the morn- 
ing in loosening up as much as there are hands to shovel 
out during the forenoon or during the day, if the boraes 
or oxen arc required foi* other wwk ; or if it is to be done 
on a large scale, a heavy force of men, with their aid, must 
be able to ga over the ground with wondeifal rapidity, as 
compared with the slow process of 'hand labor. Hr: C 
has also a contrivance iw filling drttins^ somewhat similar 
to a reversed snow plow, which does its work complete^, 
as easily as a plow would tmn in one.&hw, hpd which is 
also of use in levelii^ the surface of a field, by JllUng hol- 
lows, and scraping off hillocks or elevatione, _ 

A part of Mr. Callanan^s land rests upon » ^IF aad 
compact clay, and we were assured that the Trencher here 
acoowpltebcM an equal saving, while its work ia jdone stdl 
more neaUy than among tbe stones, where we ?av it tned. 
The farm comprises some 200 acres, witb a work-^bopaj^d 
forge, where llr. C. has bad a number of machiiiea a)D- 
structed to supply the orders of tlioee who bav« ^een JSia 
operation last autumn and this spring. His address^ . we 
may add to save farther inquiries, is CaUauan*s Conu^ 
Albany Co. 

There is much that we should like notice, if our Usuts 
permitted, in Mr. C.*s general farm-operations. AltboMgh 
still a young man, he is entitled to rank as one of the mqei 
thorough and enteiprising fiutnez^ in the county. , 



CALLANAN'S TRENCHER. 



The difficulty in the way of aecompliahiog the 
Drainaok of our farms more perfectly, is of a double 
kind : the labor required in eicavmting either for tile or 
Stone is not only expensive, but ordinary farm workmen 
have not had the experience necessary to do it well. It 
is a task which they almost uniformly undertake witii bad 
.-.graee, on the one hand, and which on the other is quite 
as often slighted if let out at contract, except under oare- 
ftil wrtchtng; in any event it is a protracted, tedious and 
oostly prehide to the advantages which the farmer is told 
be ia going to secure when once the water is fairly on its 
way out of the soil. 

We have already alluded casually. to a new contrivance 
ibr facilitating the operation of Draining, which has now 
beta so far perfected that we think we may reasonably 
bope from it results of considerable importance. Mr. 
jt)AViD Gallanan, a hard-working and eueigetic fanner 
tesiding idiout twelve miles from Albany, became a con- 
vert to tbe theory of thorough drainage some years ago, 
and began in 1868 to carry it into practice. He entered 
upon the manufacture of tjle at that time mainly for the 
sake of securing what he wanted for his own use; and, 
from then until now, he has been adding to the extent of 
the underground channeling of his farm, until he has laid 
in all soraethiDg like nine miles of tile beneath its surface. 
The obstacles with which he bad to contend in pcrfomr- 
tiig this labor and in getting it done, were such ad to set 
' bim to thinking bow they might be more advantageously 
( wiMOfetered. After numerous experiments, the resulting 
j invention has taken its j>resent foim ; and we introduce it 
^to tb^ notice of our readers thus prominently, because Mr. 
0, is not by trade a manufacturer of implements or a 
' speculator in patents, and, having no interest wliatever 
' -ourselves in his inventioD — except as it may become a 
matter of benefit to tlie public, — we wish to lighten if 
wpoSMble the labors of those who are now engaged in dniui- 
,i]>g, and to do anything we can to- put the process within 
the reach of others wiio have not as yet beguik 

The object of Callanan^s Trencher & to loosen the 

ground so that it can be rapidly shoveled out. As the 

, patent is not yet secured, we defer a complete description 

■ until hereafter, but may say that by cutting down at both 
sides of tbe ditch, and having also a third cutter In the 

/middle, it detaches tbe soil to be thrown out, and tho- 
roughly loosens it, to the depth of fi-om 8 to 10 inches at 
<q|iice in the upper soil, and to a proportionately smaller ex- 

, tent at eacb pa^si^c through the harder substances below. 

We visited Mr. C.^s farm Inst week for the purpose of seeing 

.its operation in a field which he i* now pvepai-ing to drain. 

Th6«ub-9oll at a depth of from 10 to 12 inches, was a 

'"complete ** bard-pan "-^perhaps more tlraii a third of it 
that stones of various sizes, so compactly ptu^ed in together 

' 'no digging could have been done without a pick-axe, and 
miMiJ of the stones so large that it would be a long and 

■ drduotts task to dislodge and remove them by hand. 

Tbe funn of tbe eutters or teetii in this inatniment, 

' n/J^itk are steel pointed, is such as to iwip them conttant- 

I fy in ihe fftmit^ at their work. When wo came to the 

b'ardefit of tbe sub-soil, it was a j^ood pull for two teams to 

Acrateb out tlvee or (bur indies even, but it was success* 

iktUy Aoeomplifihed ; upon coming to a boulder too firmly 

■ fixed to be moved at once, the return of Uie Trencher, 

- striking It on tbe other aidjC, in no case failed to complete 
: its tiiriodgmenti Several of the stones were split mid hro- 
j ken as- though a crowbar had been employed, and we 

- flratcbod.the process with mcreasing satisfaction until the 
ditch was from 80 U> Sd indies in depth. 

The width and length of* the cutters can be adju^^tcd at 
pleaBur*, a^dthe whol4r fe so perfectly simple and strong 

^rlhat ,4h^ B«^nv^, t9 h«e nothing farther to desire in either 
of these rcspectsl Ajska weight is some 200 pounds, it 
would be difficult to lift it out of tbe ditch for turning, but 
the .horses or oj^^n themselves do thi^, while by making 

'^We toihgiic^^^i^i^ii!^^^^^ 0, bas jboatrivod an eas^f wa^ 
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FARM£R*S CLUBSw 



Quietly progressittg in numbers and inftuence^ we 
are inclined to thivk that Fabhkss' Clvbs are begbmiig 
to assimie an hnportance they have never before posset 
ed. In some parts of Massachusetts, and in one or two 
counties in this State, we- might point to several exftmpJflS 
of excellentfmatngement and remarkable piospefity, J In- 
deed our attention has been particularly attracted to tbe 
sutj^d by'^the'retelptof R number of eopies of Ihfr Green- 
field (Mass.). Courier^ in one of which alone ve..j|pd in- 
teresting and valuable reports of the proceedings ot'ti^ 
different clubs — those of Greenfield, Ashfield, Bemardston 
and Heath. Another contains a report from the Wappipg 
Farmer's Club, and we do not know but there are ^Ul 
others beside these five in that same region. ", 

Jamks S. Grkmnkll, Esq., Secretary of the Greenfield 
Club, to whom wc are indebted' for the papers alluded Co, 
has taken a great interest !n Organhsationi erf iiht tiMl, 
and by lectures before Ihem, >aB w«ll as l«tleni tbtoygb 
tbe press, has been laboring tamMtly to pqpiiiDto^f^ 
agricultural advancement of his locality. A.<.p'am<^8 
Club, to tell the tnith, may often fail — ^not for lack either 
of" the right materiald iu ample quantity, 6v of ^ spirit of 
hannonious co-operation, but simply becaase, like a well 
made watch lying idle, it is not properly wound Hp; and 
fortunate is the club which, with intelligence and kindly 
feeling, iucludes also among its members some who Kre 
willing to be ever on the alert to do this wiudiu^ It' is 
a task which cannot be accomplished once for all, bt^ Re- 
quires a frequent exercise of the faculties aiid tacij "diat 
uitcrest may nev^r. flag, and syme good be cphftulDlly 
developed, ■, ,• i. 

Kindred in some degree tp Farincr*s (^lujt^, jikfe^MMa- 
tions of anotjier kind, which are also ^grow»pg nj)^ ("i^l^'py 
one, orer the country, j^ prospecius t^foi^e luTi^d^^ ^ 
case in polnt^that of the ^^ Homer. Rural ftiu^roY^&Stki 
Association " in Cortland County.* Tlie ^'0^eQC8'6fftis 
S<^cy^". are indeed worth cop}ip|^j^because It Is toi^^i^j^ 
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the seftscm of the yeir wben rimilar bodiei may b« moit 
Effectively oq^mlxed. They are 

■ ** To Imprare the conditlcMi of the ▼tHace of Homer and Iti 

I. To beaoUiy th<sPuDUe Park, by making and properiy auBtaliiinK all 
neeeMarf and convenJent walka and earriage-waya. 
By pi anting and proteoUng ehade treca. ornamental ehnibbery and 

By makhw eueh other ImproTemente from time to time m thall be 
xdeanedoMiul and practicable. ..... 

' fl. To Improve and neautliy the whole town and vknoUy. 

Bf encoaraglag and atdlng where neceuair. the planting of lihade 
lid eraameniai treea aloof Uie public streela. 

anynox 



treea aloof th ... 

By fecurlog the remOTal Irom puplic places and highway 



Ions weeds and other myeaoces, that aiay detract tnm the beauty of 
the town* 

IIL To cncoorage the Introduction Into the town, by exchanges and 
by purctiaae, of any desirable or rare trees, shrubsi flowen» tceda. 



P 

Ju iiddition, to the annual meetings, tbrea other stated 
vieetinga are provided for: 

1. A Smjm Oala-day on the Saturday preceding the 1st of May, for 
ceneral free plaiAlng sod for such other exercises as the olfloeri may 
appeiBl 

t. A 8i]mraeff>.;PestlTal In June. 

S. A Fall noral and Fmlt Vestlval. 

The eonclading provisioti is also an important one : 

As tree planting In the PuhUc Paric and alone the htshways. is 
" • ,1( 



.* amonclhoinMstpromiBest objects of this Society, It Is made tlie duty 
gf eoch male member to plant at least one tree or shrub annually, m 
' taeh places tM the ottoen may direct 

* -^ — Bath these suk^ecCs have been passed by from week 
to week under the pressure of other matters, until it is 
BOW too fat« to give to them wkh advantage the spaoe which 
at one time we hoped to liare done. Spring with its labors 

' lasSfeady upon us, and another sowing andreaping will soon 
hare been numbered with those of yea» gon^y. But 

•"we diould like to bespeak the assistnnee of our oocres- 
TOndents another autumn, in discussing the best plans for 

' ranners' Clubs, and to elieit then from those that have 
been successM, any experience that is Kkely to prove ad- 

* vantageous to younger bodies. Who will take a little 
pains to collect for us during the summer some facts as to 
the number of such organiations in active operation, their 
system of proceedings, times of meeting, kc f Wc, and 
we think our readers, too, would be greatly obliged for 

' tRieh information, and it could not fhil, toward the ddse of 
: the active labors of the year, to produce an exeellent effect 
J In providing new means of improvement for the quieter 
. mouths. *niose who appreciate Faiincr*8 Clubs will please 
' not permit us to forget the cause, five or six months. 
^ hence, and we shall hope at that fnne to put them 

fn the waj of doing mweh good «nto ethere. 
« •#< ' ■ ■ . ■■■■ » 



PLETTRO-PNEUMONIA IN OATTLE. 



The recent supposed appearance of a contagious 
Pleuro-Pneumonia among cattle in Massachufi'cttiB, i-enders 
any additional light that can be thrown upon tlic subject 
* at this time particukrly acceptable. Even if the disease 
Aat appeared was not that which has occasioned so rnbch^ 
loss in other countries, or if, being the same, it has al- 
ready mostly passed away, — ^it will still be advantageous 
, II9W to place on record any thing that can be learned from 
its raTagea abroad, in order thai we may be prepared to 
give It a proper reeeption If it sbonld eome among wi 
'hereafter. 

Cot. B. V. J0HNS05 has received through the Russian 

Consul General at New- York, M. d£ Nattiiiek, a quarto 

volume of over a hundred pages, printed at St Peters- 

' burg in 18S4, containing an official report upon the sub- 

^j[ectf with two colored plates. As this is in Qcrman, and 

" extends over ground so wide, we pass it by for the prc- 

^*,«e9t».but if further examination renders it expedient, shall 

j'eudeavor at some future period to review the facts and 

1 ^r9€|0romen1lations it offers. 

^ * We are also indebted to Ctil. J. fbr a copy of the " Jour- 
nal of the Chemioo- Agricultural Society of Ulster,** Ire- 
"fa'n^i for February. Jfrom the procccdrngs at the January 
^^We^i^'pf the douiiell, (fe lejU-n that t)r. nonoKS hdd re- 
f ^iverf a letter from th* county Tyrone, stating that Its 
' Itpriter '^"had ticv^ lo^t ah animal by the dlscitsei, and' that 
*/jih^ oiiTy medicine he adtnlnistered was arsenic.** 

**Bb mixed five grains of it with wlifte sugar, and gave a teaspooa- 



ftil of the mf stare evenr thrM hourahynoiv^nf It down the throat of 
the anlmaU and also three quarts of amel given In the same way twice 
a day. That treatment he found invariably successfuL The flrat 
green food the aulmal wus afterwards allowed to get was grassi Hie 
writer further added, that In his own locality he bad known arsenic 
to fail, but he apprehended It had been wrongly adndnistered.** 

Another gentleman present, Pr. SntOMOK, had " known 

of three or four grain doses ** of araenic given three or 

four times a day, ** and seen it of the greatest poscnble 

use.** He Uiought it in all cases of great importance that 

the first symptoms of the disease should be detected, and 

that further investigations should at once be made into its 

real character. 

** His Tiew was that It was fever that went on fer several days, and 
that upon that ferer came pleuro-pneumonla, which was a disease 
beyond the power of remedial agents. He 



believed that when 



really beyond the power of remed 

the lungs became inyolved, the disease was then almost incurably 

The Chairman having suggested that there should be no 
hay loils in cattle sheds, with the view of promoting bet- 
ter ventilation, Dr. S. had no doubt that this would operate 
in some measure as a preventive, but bad seen and known 
the arsenic remedy to act 86 favorably that until some thing 
better was discovered this course of treatment was tin- 
doubtedly the most rational. 

From the remarks that followed we Infer that this dis- 
ea.<te is spreading In Ireland, and thftt it was carried there 
originally by importation. 

« » > 



Western N. N. Ag. and Meoh. Association. 



A meeting was held at Rochester pursuant to no- 
tice, March 15, for the purpose of inaugurating a **We8t. 
ei-n New'York Agricultural and Mechanical Association.** 
From the report in the next day's papers, we learn tl^tt 
Gen. Jaeoh Gotiid of Rochester, was ohosen President^ and 
Jacob Hinds, Orieans; C. K. Ward, Genesee; J. S. Pat- 
terson, Monroe; Orange Sacket, Livingston; Wm.. S. 
Clark, Ontario, and C. B. Rogers, Wayne, Y ice Freiiidents of 
the meeting. A number of speakers took part in the ^iis- 
cussions that ensued. 

On motion of P. Barry, a committee of five, oonristfaigof the Ibllfw- 
log ■eotlemeo, was appointed to present aplanpf organlsaUonJft^aa 
Agricultunil, Ilorticultural and Mechanical Sodety for western fVifew- 
Yoric and report at the openfaig of the aflemooD scatop; JP. B{M7. 
Monroe: Martin BrkeLMonroe : P. P. Bi:adi8fa» Geaeaee ; F. B. Fler- 
son, UvKigston; B. M. rarsons, Monroe. 

The Report of this committee, presented in the afler- 
nooii, mentions among the peculiar features whiefa It is 
desired to (present in the new association, the oontinuaitoe 
of its shows for a longer period than has heretolbre been 
customary, and ** connecting with them a Fkir for the sale 
and exchange of farm stock, implements, machinery, Ae." 
Th<iy distinctly repudiate, as several speakers bad pre- 
viously done, " any appearance of antagonism to the Bute 
Societ)'." Tliey recommend' 

" the plnn of a Joint Stock Association, to be deslMiaied ttie W^ itern 
Now- York Agricultural. Hortloultural and Mediamcal Assoola t ieCi to 
be located permanently at Rochester, to have a capital of at least 
S5Q,0(J0 in diares of #10 each ; to Obtain a charter from ^e State; to 
procure forty to one hundred aores of suitable Uuid for Show GrfMiii|ls. 
and erect thereon spacious and ccmvenlent buOdlngs for the dlqilasr 
of articles In the various departmenta.** 

After some speeches pro and con, this report was adop- 
ted. From the remarks of D. D. T. Mbou, Dsq. of the 
Rural New-Torker, Hie u(»ign enlertidiied is appmntly to 
merge the present County fSnAeiy in the &«w AmoMSimk. 
Whether Ontario and other neighboring- eoimties areUo 
huitate Monroe in this respect^ is not stated, niey are 
expected, however, to snliscribe towards ItS'Support. Mr. 
Btury was- careAil to point out tiiat no idfa of roftatiDn 
fh>m' one point to anotlier in Western New- York couliibe . 
entertained for a moment. We have no doubt that there 
are resources enough in that region of ooontiy to render 
tlie new Society the most flourishing and socoesBAil ioifad 
organization in the State, and it now aeetDS to be in Ihe 

right hands to call these resources into activity.- - 

• ■ • #» ■ . . ' 

OFitCKRfl or GaBKifK Co. Ao. Bocim^T for 1S<U): ^v 
Jlhpeilden^Aopisox P. Jova^ 
Ylce I*resld6nts-Lcw!s Sherril. Jittrum O. Hotai. ttQahV. BmAAkia. 

PreatlMW. IlailenbeckfLncloSPoad. x 

freaMrer— Daaforth R. Obiey. 

8e«retii7-lloi'atlo L. Day. '^ 

IIEa»shali-<-Ociorge Beach. 
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PEAOH BOR ER — E gerla Ezltlosa. 

EonoiB Co. OcMT. — ^Erery one who has caltiyated the 
peach must be familiar with the mischief done the trees 
bj the larvte or worm of tliis beautiful insect. Without 
eoing into a long scientific description of the male or 
^male larvae, the pupa and follicle, which would be inter- 
e0tlng only to the entomologist, I shall merely remark that 
the insect or fly which lays the eggs on the tree might be 
laken for a wasp. The only difference consists in its not 
having the divided body, which, in the female of this in- 
sect, is of a very dark steel-blue, with a purplish tinge and 
A yellowish band apross the body about two-thirds of tlie 
way down, beine provided with two blue wings, and two 
half blue and half transparent. The male is lUl blue, with 
tranq;>arent wings. They are rarely seen, and when seen 
are ever in an active and restless state. In eighteen years 
I have not seen half a dozen ; but that is not matenal — 
the worm is the principal object of interest, and he may 
be foond on the root of almost any peach-tree, varj'ing in 
number from one to a dozen or more. Eighteen years 
ago I planted 2000 of these trees, and having already 
heard something of this destroyer, thought it must, cer- 
tainly be an easy matter to head him, and witliout regard 
to the nomerous preventives pi'escribed by the knowing 
ones, began with an original experiment, which consisted 
in binding strong paper about the lower part of the trunks, 
wbidi, in order to prevent the destructive efiects of 
weather, I painted on the outside with coid-tar, tliat gene- 
rally supposed bane of the insect- woi'ld. Having treated 
about 200 of the trees in this manner, I resorted to the 
old methods with the remainder — putting ashes about 
come, doBiug- some with lime, painting some a foot high 
v^ith coal-tar, and plantii]|^ others around with tliat sove- 
reigne't remedy of all — tansey. But it was all in vain ; the 
eggs would be laid and the cruel work go on. 

If thece Was any desirable difference in the vigor of the 
attack, I fancied it to be in favor of those to which the 
lime liad been applied ; though I believe the paper and 
tar treatment would have proved effectual could it have 
been preserved, but in most cases it was snfiidcntly gone 
by fall to permit the deposit of the eggs ; for it must be 
remember^ that this insect lays two distinct crops of 
eggs, one in June and the other in September, and hence 
(he only certain preventive is one that will be active be- 
fore and after these months. Now, with all respect for 
the general belief in the virtues of coal-tar in sudi cases, I 
would advise every one to let it alone. I have killed bolh 
apple and peach trees with it, and not, as may be sup- 
pgoaed, from any poisonous quality in tlie tar, but simply 
because being black it becomes such a powerful absorbent 
•f beat as literally to bake that portion of the bark whidi 
it covers. If any one would test this^ let him place his 
band en the idde of the tree any time in Jane or July and 
he will know why coal-tar kUU tt*ees about which it is 
uaed. To be sure, the latter-day practice of low-limbing 
does much to obviate this difficulty, and yet I have long 
been convinced that the popular idea tliat powerful and 
4iMigreeabKs odon have any terror for the insect tribe, is 
ft popular error ; they either have no ol&ctories at all, or 
wtutt (hay have are exceedingly limited in the capacity of 
^tacriminating. 

Tar is, doabtlefls, usefbl in keeping off rabbits, Ac., but 
it ^oii!d be mixed with sufficient whitewasli to give it a 
eolor resembling the bark. 

A correspondent of the Scientiflo American in a late no. 
recommence coal-tar to be used at the base of plum trees 
as a preventive of the curcuUo, but he does not seem to 
know that that insect has wings. I tried that same plan many 
years ago, when the opinion prevailed that the curculio 
was too sluggish to fly, and although it did not kill the 
trees outngbt, wherever the sun had access^ there the bark 
was destroyed. Boiling water will kill the peach-worm, 
h\\i the tree gOes with them. 

Caustic liine packed around the root, and then watered, 
has been, recently prescribed, but if bent enough is thus 
generated to cook the worms, you may depcud upon losing 
the tree at the same time. 



The remedy tliat I will now advance may not prove in- 
fallible everywhere, but it has succeeded well with me, and 
has fully oonvmoed me that this plague, as well as otfiera of 
like nature, can be most successfully overcome by me- 
chanical processes. We know that in the case of the plum, 
jarring the tree has been decided to be, thus fiir, the most 
effectual preventive of the ravages of its great enemy. My 
plan is to give the peaofa trees a thorough hand worming 
in June, then to pack the clay (which in planting was 
tlirown from tlie bottom of the holes) firmly aronnd the 
trunk, from six inches to a foot in heiglity conlcally, and 
hoe it away again in October. I had this mounding opera- 
tion performed about two years ago, (neglecting, however, 
to remove the clay until last fall J when In about 1,000 
trees we found but three worn» ! The rationale is this—the 
insect requires and searches for tender bark on which to 
lay its eggs, and to find tliis will remove loose soil at the 
base of the tree for half an inch and even an inch down. 
When the base is thus mounded they find nothmg but 
hard bark — another Is* then tried, when finding things in 
the same condition, they finally abandon the field alto- 
gether. It is but seldom we l^d worms above ground fo 
the hard bark, although they do sometimes reaort to the 
forks^f tho mainiimfaii where the bark W tattdeser, botona 
there is soon detected. 

Now, as above stated, I ^ not put this fonfa as an In- 
fallible renaedy applicable to all climates, soils, and situa- 
tions ; .but it has succeeded in my ease, otid being bo4h 
cheap and simple, certainly deserves a trial. 

Jit. Oarmel a T. Y. Pejiqolab. 
0^0 

{F«»r the ConntiT €lentl«nui and CnldTBtocl 

SCRATCH ES IN HORSES. 

I frcqnently see articles in the agricultural and otKcr 
papcra headed " A Cure for Scratches in Horses^** in which 
a great variety of remedies are reoonuneudcd. Some «/ 
them have die appearance of being based upon scieutifie 
principles, while a miy^'ity partake mom of quackery titaa 
common sense. One man calU it a l^cal disease, ssmI 
treats it with a variety of ointments and washes; auotbtr 
says it is tonUifutionaiy and drenches his horse with all 
sorts of nostrums. Thus the v Jog along, no two agredng 
in regard to the nature of the olsease, its cause, or ita 
treatment. Thi^ diversity of opinion has induced me to 
give mi/ experience, that others may be saved the vexa- 
tious di.sappointnu;ut8 which the majority of these "arti- 
cles ** will eucourage. 

While yet a kul, I had charge during the winten of a 
portion of my father^s horses as my part of *"*" the diores,** 
and the fii'st indication of the scratches would send me 
delving in the pages of Jfascn^ or Einok^ or *** Every Man 
his own Doctor,^* to find a remedy, and wlven found I as 
eagerly applied it. What was the result^ Wall, ''tatell 
the trutli,'* I did not have very good- success ; f«r if 1kmf 
healed they would soon appear again, and as might be ex- 
pected, I was lead to believe it constitutional, 'and turned 
to dosing the poor animals with Kke effect. And thusYje* 
tween eight or ten horses, I was pretty sore of having <>d^ 
or more patients on m> hands nearly the whole time. Tou 
can imagine my disappointment, — and I abandoned all 
applioationa, " throw phyaio to the dogs,*' aud oomroenoed 
to keep my hortt^ legs tUoM ; ainoe which time I bava 
had no trouble with " the scrateliea^** It is something ov^ 
twenty years since I have made an application or given a 
dose of medicine for this disease, and tiiough I have had 
more or lees horses during the whole time, 1 have had nO 
difficulty in keeping my horses free from this malady^ un- 
less I trusted them to other hands to ^oom. 

But I Imve said enough; and now for my course of 
treatment — both preventive and cure. It is ; simply tjus': 
when grooming the hors^ /« cktm hit l^ mnd h*w9 mtk 
a common hone bmah, I do not^p brushing when tiba 
thiokest of the dirt ia off, bu( oontamie to brush iMtii tho 
hair and skin arc perftctly cUitn, Tliis is dont«<e>refy 
momhig, and as I have already said, I am nev^t' trouMed 
with their appearance. 1 now own a horse, which wbea 
purchased two years since, was badly troubled in this Wa);; 
and had been for three years previous to my |X!^BbMl 
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knowledge. With my usual care in cleaning, be wqa re- 
lieved in ^e course of ten days or two weeks, since which 
time there has not been the slightest appearance of '* the 
acratches.''' 

Nor would I advise washing the aores with cnstile soap 
as is general^ recommended, because it m rarely done as 
it should 6«, and the same end can be attained by brush- 
ing, unless ointments have been applied. And unlead the 
«oap is perfectly nosed o^ and the legs rubbud until they 
are perfectly dry, the washing is positivelt/ injurious. I 
would say to all, ** take the brusn and try that, and if it 
operates in other hands as it has in mine, they will be 
satisfied with tlie result." 

- Some may a.««k, "What is your theory — the modus 
vpcrandi — of the brusbtng?" If there are any such, to 
tnem I woald sa^ ^ throw both tbeocy and modus ope- 
rancU to the dogs," and not discard Si/tKi because it is not 
•ocompaikied by a senseless and unintelligible theory, as 
is too often done. 

I intended to have spok^ of the too common practice 
of dosing horses to '^kcep them healthy," but find my 
urticle is already too long, and refrain. Not a V. S. 

We b^pe the writer will resume this sulject, as the 
Ijro^r treatment of horses is one which needs diseussion. 



• ♦» 



examine th« udder and see if it is not sore, whon she has good 
rokflon to do so, and attention should be directed to the case 
at onco ; even then she shoald be milked gentlj ; slowly or 
fast, as appears best; and, by the way, in ordinary milk- 
ing?^ tlio foster it is done the better ; by till means milk with 
considerable rapidity on many aooounta. If the cow kicks 
when her udder is not sore, it must be owing to previous rude- 
ness of treatment, and should be over^me by gentleness and 
persuasioD. If the animal is wild, and has lately come inie 
your possession, having become in other hands an hiveterate 
kiokor, do not discard her at once. We have known the mest 
desirable cows to be addicted to this habit She only requires, 
in lidditiou to the above gentle treatment, which should indeed 
never forsiiko the milkman or maid in their management of 
cnttle, under any circumstances— (kindness and attention to 
his animals being a great resource and a continual reward to 
the faroter)— that the hind legs be tied to each other as she 
stands in an easy position — not bound together tighter strained, 
bnt separated at the uyual distance when untied. Many hare 
been soon cured in this way, who, from being diiBcalt of ap- 
proach, have become valuable animals, yieldmg a large quan- 
tity of milk, aud very docile and quiet. a. p. a. 
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TRANSFERRING BEES. 



CAULIFLOWERa 

« II I ■■ 

The Oardene^s Chromele, London, qiieies fi^n a Oerman 

paper the following deseription of the method used by the 

Dutch io obtain their Cauliflowers, which are famons for their 

aiae and delicacy : 

In the SMtaam they dig deep some ground that has not been 
manured; at the begieuiag of ilay they sow the large Eng- 
lish CaulijBower upon a bed ef mauure, aud cover it with straw 
mats at uigfat. When the young plnats are 3 or 4 inches high, 
they harrow the ground that hod beeu prepared tlie autumn 
before, and with a wooden dibble, 18 inches long, they make 
holes about 10 inches deep, at proper distances apart, and en- 
large them by working the dibble round till- the hole at the 
4ai» is about three inches in dmmetor. They immediately fiU 
iihese iMlea with water, aad repeat this three times the same 
4ay. lu the eveuiog l^ey fill tkeui with sheep's dung, leav- 
ing only room enough for the youag plant, which thev very 
carefully remo^'e from the bed of mauure, and place m the 
hole with a little e&rth. Directly aftenrords they give them 
a good watering, nad as soea as the sun begias te dry them, 
^ater them agtua. Faithermore, as the plnats grow, they 
dig round them aad earth them up in rows. When the head 
is forming, they pinch off some of the lower loaves of the 
plant, and use them to eover the young head. 

■ # »• 

DPVjrthe Geuatry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

CLEAN MILKING OF OOWa 

One of the most eommen iaiprc^rieties of dairy mauMre- 
nent, and one of the norefts of success in batter making, nes 
Just here. It is well established that the last drawn gill is 
nearly all ere&m. aad when one of these little measures of 
iailk are left in the udders of several cows, say ten, as is often 
4ese, no less than a quart and half a pint of the richest milk 
is lost every meniiag aad eveainr, a perteut waste, and more 
than a waste ; for if this were all, the matter would sot be so bad 
as it really is ; but learing milk in a eow*s bag has a most de- 
leterions effect upon the cow, eausing her eradually to produce 
a less amount to sueb a degree in the end, uiat- it becomes olear- 
Ijf maaifeat ia a period of two or three montha that thera is a 
rapid CsUiog off, and eowa, naturally good, are much injured, 
to fay the least This neglect is fruitl'ul of garget and othor 
disensej and, if long continued, the cow never recovers her 
full milking powers. This matter is worth more than a 
easual thought, and every effort should be made, without 
being severe upon the animal, as the thing can he aceom- 
pUshed with the utmost ease by a good milker, to milk cows 
irefl' and perfectly. If the eow is disposed to hold up her 
fuitfc fbr any reason, do not leare ber side at onee, but milk 
en. Te guard against ihis, it is a vary good phta to adopt 
ihe ptaetina of fasding wi^ gesat ngulMlty at the taoM of 
tnilkinf. 

V^ulani^ in feeding is very important. Air. Stephens, in 
the Faiauer'.s Quids, relates an inaiance of serious fall'mg off 
in the product of a dairy, resulting from a single failure tc 
ted at or near ihe usual tims. It a cow is iocUnod to kick, 



HsssttS. Bditors— I see in the Co. Gent, of Jan. 5, that 

some one wishes information in regard to driving bees, or 

whether it is possible to move them from one hive to another. 
I will give some of mv experience the past season. 

In Jiay last I purchased the right to use the Langstroth. 
bee-hive. Shortly alter, one of my neighbore, hearing I had 
got that hive, came to see me, as he had lieard and read 
about them, and also that bees could be moved from the old 
box hive into them, and to see the experiment tried. He 
offered to give me a colony of bees in one of the box hives, tf 
I would move them into the Langstroth. So I got my hhre 
ready and started to my neighboPs, with doubts in my own 
uiifid ae to the result, as I had never seen anything of the 
kind myself, but the experineut was entirely suooessfuL . 

Now the way it was done was this. I took the hive con- 
taining the bees some five yards from where it stood, and 
turned it bolloiu upwards, and placed over it an empty hive 
of corresponding size, after which I gently drummed the bot- 
tom hive with a couple of small sticks, for about fifteen 
mioutes, when I found the bees had all aaoended to the to^ 
hive. I then set it on a sheet and tied it up. I then out the 
oomhs loose from one side of tiie hive, and with a taw Made 
foreod off the side of the hive, took out the combs, fitted them 
into the «oveal»le frames, ailQusted them- in the hive, and 
dosed it up aU but the eatranee. I then placed the new hive 
on the old stimd. I took the hive contoming the bees, and 
shook them out on a cloth, and with a large feather swept 
them gently toward the entrance of the hive. In a very 
.<ihort time (hey all went in. Bince then I hare transferred 
fifteen colonies from old hives in the same way. I have also 
moved two colonies together, with their oomhs and st6res, from 
h(4low treee— one of them the 19th of the present month. 

3uck9 Co^ Fm. H. M. TwiniMi. 

• a *■■' ■ — - ■ ■ ■■■ 

CVor the Oemitrf Oendeman an4 OUlUrator^l 
COTTON SEED MEAL. 



Eds. Oo. Gkkt,-^! have been using the above, for cam 
tliat gai(e milk, through the winter and thus &r in thn 
spring, viz., one farrow cow and two that are coming ia scmie 
time in May, which I have before, let go dry through Uw 
winter, but see no prospect of their being dry as long at 
I feed three pints of cotton seed meal to each per day, 
I took six bushels of oats, tliree of oorn, and two of rye-r- 
Iiad them ground together, trying that first, three pints , 
each per day, which increased the quanti^, but by puttiqg 
iuto the feed three pints of cotton seed meal it nearly 
doubled the quantity, besides adding materially to th^ 
quality^ six quarts making one pound of good sweet but- 
ter. Cows doing better as it regai'ds flesh, than I have 
ever had them. B^in with a litaUe in bmn or any feed 
you use, OS they do not like it at first, but will soon be 
very fond of it, stirring it in cold Hater. I intend trying 
it with calves by scalding it, and have no doubt the effe^ 
will be aulvantageous. I say to brother farmers, try it till 
higher than 11.76 per cwt JuosoK VTAnswoKTH. 

West Winsted, Oonn. ^ 
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THE WOODWARD OATE." — For P arks Conntry Seats, Tarms, &o. 

I. CocKrtT OunL^Hin — It perhupa ncTcr hi 



kooan principle of Ae Truss ifTonls lb« bist oambiii 
oratrergti), diirsbililj, and beagtj. 
In the dpplioilion of the Truss to b e»te. tbffre U i 

ing new hut ihe kppiicnUan. It ia ttierelbre unneoe 

to advocate «ny of tlie good qualltiM okim'ed for liie 
Tnm; (bej Lave been so tborongfatj proved inrl ndnpted 
In all l]i« best fbnns of l)ridgea and tooO, a» lo leare no 
doubt of its saperiorit J. T^ eoomous tenaite strength 
"' ■ 1, being about 80,000 pounds per euriiuje inch of 



ble «reiigth of wood, renders ft Ttiia* ilnioat as rigid 
unjielding as ■ solid plate oftron. 

The Bgiire at the head of this, illustrates the priociplt. 
In each aanel are two braces of S bj i stilT. Iialved edge- 
ways inio eadi ot1i«r, the ends of the braces icadng 
sgsinst *iatl_ triangular bloeksi as sbovn — Ibe iron rods, 
fths to itli incli in diameter, as maj be required, pan 
Ihroiigh-lhe top and bottom nal, and throi^h the- ' 
lar fool Uodts ; the beads of tfatM rods are couti 
In the top rail, and are not leen in the engraving. 
<xt are sometimes made nt each comer of the gale, and 
■re the only ones about it. Nails are entiielj unnec. 
The braces are all of equal length, and cut square 
end, the bevel being made on tbe foot block. 

The Btyle of hmge shown in the above flgure, h pcco- 
liarty adapted to this gate ; the rod neit lo the heei-poal 
secures the hinge, aa well as performs lis dutv in the tniM. 
Tbe oilier bolta in the hinge are catriBge bolta, 
and are every way belter thui ordinary screws or boll«| 
the eitra coat being hut a few cents. When the iron tods 
are HgntlT screwed up, eidi brace ta held firmly in its 
pl«!e by eompreaaion, and does not need nailing or any 
•tlier manner of securftj. The Imices might have a small 
^ tenbn or dowel on each end, or better stnT, if the triangu- 
lar fijot blocks were made of cast iron, with a emainip 
laised on each end, tbey would be necessarily aecure. If 
the timber shrinks or -works loose in any manner, it can be 
broucht back to place by turning the nuta. If die braces 
•re all of equal length, and cross each other at their Ma- 
ters, the gale can lake no position in s vertical plane, but 
the one in which it is originally pUced— it must always be 
«quare at the comera. fte only condition in which it can 
isf, is when a weight Is applied suflicie'it lo compms the 
braces and eitend the Iron rods. If, hoirever bv Ibe — ■ 
equal shrinkage of the limbers, or from any 




Fig. 2 shows a gate on the sam. ,...™^,^ „. ™„, 
truaaed, and with double braces, instead of.halviDg braoM' 
•*■ into each other. They arc used toa^ ■ 
one way from lover rail t«w«rda latdi 
post, and one between rarniingOie oppa- ' 
site way, as shown in flg. S. These bra- 
ces are of ithite pine, 1 inch sqnar*, tai 
hare proved to be altdiat ia neeosari. 
Tills gale, fig. 8, was erected for the »«, 
C. B. Wyat^ at New-WindMr on ths 
I >!■.•. I Hudson, in July, I8W. It prcwnto m 
entiraly uvel appealuKC, and anlike any-Mher eale m 
erected. ■ 

Tills principle in gale bnilding is aj^liodtle to loy kind 
of gale required, from the plainest farm gate lo theotf;- 
nificetit entrance gates of parks or eountty sMta, It it 
susceptible of innumctabte efaangea in design, and can b« 
made eUborrite and onuunenlal in a high degree. 




Tig, 4 ahowB a 
ign alter a person has made one, he c«D make two 



farm gate erected {□ Korctnber, I8lf9, at 
■or NewburRh, N. Y. ; braces lialved into 
— *— ' '— blodis. One day's ■ort. 



er, the gate should sag, it 
rewing the nuts, and phwa 



n be eamlj remedied bv un- 
screwing the nuts, and phrang a thin piece of wood under 
ea* brace, ninning from lower rail towards latch post 
this manner (he forward end of Ihe gale can be raised' at 
•oy time, as high as may be foupd desirable. Any brace 
may be Uiten out and repUeed, and the whole gate rebuilt 
as fast tf the limbers decay. 

The work on Uiia style of gate is but Utile, as most of 
Uw stulf is got out wjlli square epda ; Ihe cost of tlie iron 
redsis aljout 30 centi^ch, and the labor eared ia a good 
deal leas than Ihtir cost; the cost of hinaes, tuSi m 
shown, and the manner of securing them, is leas than mv 
other equally m durable. RniiJt horimnlal rods, or any oroa- 
menlal arrangement, can be introduced to make it pig tigiit. 



Kusiic galea, and nwtJc wort generally, eiccpt on a 
rniall scale, have beep fallnrea ; but with this applicalioa 
made immensely strong. 



""at: 5;r"?.rl.!:"?*i"i 



Md d^^bte""' *^'' "'**'"S 's cheaper, more appropri«e| 

_ The prinriple is not new, hut the application is. Theri "' 
M no patent on it It Is merely a hint for those whohnow 
how la qjpretiate a good thing when they see it, 

6lo. R Woonwian.' ' ' 
Ara Mtett m4 ClyB Ina liiwr, Vo. » BrBaJwy. jl. tf ' 

WMtMn Hog-HoMe and Own ■CtOi' 
Ens Co. Gmt.— In the Co. Gent, of Dea M IbMl- •« 
end the prmciple of UallooQ FiWDea weUr -vill.'ilto- - 
owed by G. K. WooDvf*N* of th« diy- «f - Ne».Ita*k,.' 
ilie cuts and ejtptanaliiHis thcro givML' mt waMfa* tiM ' 
earelU study of all who Vvw mttnd- 1« «reeC auf ««M 
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buildings. Hia descriptJODS und expUnations are *o plun 
tbat toy mu who can reid figures on a square, aaw a stiok 
or board off square at tiie end, and drive a nail with a 
hannneTj can put up the frame of ajl his barns, com cribs, 
hc^-hauaea, dieds, stables, dairy-houses, mad even the 
Ihune of bis house, irichaut a brac« or mortice, no sugur 
or pin being needed. The tools nccessiiry «re ■ square, 
saw, one paring cbisel, tisjid t,xe, and hammer, with ■ 

Etano to pUuie (he door aRd window casings fur Iiih out- 
uildings, and s lereler to level the sills. Tbis majr seem 
strange to some, but if tfiej will look at thi 



vidilj sed how st 



tbe Oa. Gent, referred 
and Joists 

buildiogs. If I had hail the iofcrmation refinTiKl to, pre- 
vious to the erection of my buildings, I could have saved 
aC least one-third of tbe expense in (he fi-smes. In tim- 
bered regions, where small round limber is abundant, it 
niay be welt to fullov tlie mortioe and tcoon pniuUee ; but 
a4 a gaoeral. thing most of our buildings are and niust be 
unde of KBwcd lumber, particularly jji our great west 

Snoe reoeiving Ifr. W.'s deecriptJOD of Balloon Frames, 
I ibave planned for myself a corn-crib and hog-house, 
which I send yon, with a request that you will suggest sucb 
alUnitJoaa for the better as will be suitable to your long 
eiperiencu. 

-'Rtere are do improrements more needed in the west 
Uiin (he proper storage of our large corn crop, and I can 
bptmvert l« the too sbaneful waste in feeding It ouk I 
Buggeit the tbilowing plan, hoping that it will be careft;1ty 
eritiuised and reported upon by others. I am no mechanu:, 
h&ving aever built a buildiuj; of any kind, but have a de- 
ars (o SM leM waB(e and more profi( among our nestem 
fknuen. The usual question is, how much do we rain / 
It dwnid bfl rather, bow mudi do we tawtf 
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End ViciT »f trmmt baton BoanUnf, 
The building is 24 by 30 feet, reetioeupon four parallel 
wall*-~(no walls are needed aerosa tlie end) — well raised 
fro^ tbs ground.. Tbeae walls should be laid with morfsr 
and well done, oa we will have coHBidcrable weight for 
tbem to support before we get through. Oar wall and 
tinreer being ready, wc will now oommence lo pu( It to- 
gether. Siits 2 by 6 incbef, halved and nailed st the cor- 
ners. Two studs 4 by 4, for cornerA, and eighteen studs 
S bjr 4 ekch, 12 feet long, with gsina 1 by 4 inches, four 
feet from each end for outside, and also one gain 1 by 4, 
flvf rbe( from the lower ends (jir. Inside. Into these gains 
are put oak slats 1 by 4 inches, and nailed. Ou the ends, 
lor upper psrt, nail on a board 1 by 4 inches. Uske an- 
other to match. We now have the two oul«de bents. 
Raise plumb and stay lath. The tjro inside rows of studs 
or benti), made of etuda 3 oy 4 inches, and same distance 
^lart of the eulaide rows. The outside or end ones, must 
b« 4 by 4 ; lo these the doors are hung. Gains are cut 1 
by i, %fe feet from tbe tower ends, into wMab ei'e placed 
oak atata to correspond with tbi>«utslde slat. These etuds 
are of Eul(lci«t|t lengtli t<> .^ob and jiaita (rift the ntCers. 
Tbe end siudding,' 2 by 4, are now piit up. The comers 
■od AooOfMts 4 by 4, as already dascitbed, wkfa data m 
lepntMCMtatlvntdidvw. 

n*A>aritis)« arc K by: e^ -phatd- adg<^i)« by the sid« 
of thk tta^mi ^i^tA (o the tffla atid'ttuds. Nails 
drii«i.-«s KpravDtci ia 4»a«t«d Ignn; 



X of joiata are eight feet long and 2 by S 
inches, aud rest on edge on the 'm- 
Aie oak riats, nafled and ^Iked to 
tbe slats and studs. The rafters, 
H bj G Inches, rest upon the nar- 
row plate directly over each stud, 
and also npiked to the inside row of 
studs, which reach the rafWts In tlie 
center. Raften projecUng from 
• plate IS inches. Our fi-ame b 
"now com]dete. Board vertically 
— with planed bonrds, and batten. 
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_ this place the manure is removed front 
the pen). Lower floor made of two inch plank. Troughs . 
and spoutf of oak siuBT. Other lumber can be all of pine. - 

For ceiling on the outside row of studs around the pen* 
and 'partitions, use inch boards, ceiling on each- side of 
driveway 2] feet hich. Doors 8 feet square, or double, (a*- 

gable. The four pens will hold eacli from fl to 8 common 
siied fatting hogs. The space over hogroonu, will hold, 
if 8 feet wide and B feet high siid 30 long, 626 bushelst^ 
corn In the ear on each aide of the driveway. If more 
com is on hand and wants I shelter, nail n few narrow 
boards to the center and outside studs, just below the 
plates — ceil up with any culls of boards, and put. up the 
com even againat the roftcra. Then if Uiere is more com 
Btill, take joisls S by 9 inches, and put them over the 
driveway, eight ftct from the floor; lay on some Idom' 
tioards, drive tn the load snd throw it up. Fut in tlie 
Joists 09 you proceed, and a few of the lost loads can bo 
put up while the team <a out of the back door and tha 
wBp)n inside, Rll up, even to the very ridge. 

By this time we have a building 24 by 30 feet, 30 tht- 
tins hogs, anctabout !,(H)0 bushels of corn. When jou 
wLah to prepare com for market, Uie ooi-n-shcllcr is placed 
in tbe alley, the com sbcUcd and racked. Two men, with, . 
a good machine, will sack from 100 to lEO biuhels pef 
day. The attcv can also bo used to put in mnny farmmg 
tools, or cccn will tnabe s good and convcnii'nt place for 
the carriages, idcighs, tc Al>er the hi^ ore butcberei} 
there will be room iti the hog-rooms Uioi-c than the stor^ 
hogs will need. There will be a Hue place- to shelter aiid 

The amoaat of lumber, all in board fnetsiii^' wlU'Vt 
about f.OOO feet. Entire eo;t of materials^ pu'iit, fee-, 
■bout (HO, As there are many a western' far/qer who 
bttens «Ter thirty hopi, if he builds aftflr iWs plan all Dp . 
has to do )K to odd in length lo suit his convenience, 
I R->dc Uiand Co., lU C. GC. tiiLOk.' 
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TREATMENT Or SPAVIN. 



I have a hone that has n bone «|MMfiD. Ii there an j cure 
for it thai yon are aware oil I am adviwd by fome to let it 
alone— by others to fire it, and do not know what coarse I 
belter take. l. 

Couflroied spavin is probably never mdically cured. 
Firing and blistering are tlie old remedies, and sometimes 
produce apparent relief, but they are now discarded by care- 
ful practitioners. Dr. Dadd recommends rest during the 
in^ammatory stage, and the application of cooling lotions to 
the parts. He uit^s a mixture of 4 ounces of muriatic acid, 
and six ounces of tincture of bloodroot, in two quarts of 
water, and.f4)p1y this daily by means of a sponge. Or, 
another remedy, equally good, is a mixture of 4 ounces of 
very strong vinegar, 2 ounces of proof spirit, and 8 ounces 
of common salt, dissolved in a quart of water. The fol- 
lowing is bis- mode of application : 

Take a piece of sponge, slightly concavo, corresponding as 
near as possible to the form and Mze of the hock ; by means 
of a few stitches, affix two pieces of tape or linen, so as to form 
an X ; each piece must be long enough to encircle the join], 
two or three times; after dipping the sponge in the mixture, 
it must be applied to the fnside of the hock, and there secured^ 
and afterwards kept constantly lnoi^t. By a faithful applica- 
tion of the above the infliimuiatory symptoms (which are not 
confined to the joint alone, but prevail in the surrounding 
tissues) will soon subside, and anchylosis progresses in a 
slow, yet favorable manner, without the usual puin and irri- 
tatlon ' 
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CFor the Countir Gentleman and CnUIvaior.] 

CULTURE AND VAL UE OF MILLET, 

Eds. Co. Gent. — As there seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion regarding Hungarian grass, I cannot refrain from 
giving my testimony in its favor. Last spring I came in 
possession of a farm which bad been rented a number of 
years, and I assure you it bad fared not one whit better 
Uian other rented fanns, and had not one acre of good 
meadow in the 100 of cleared land. Jbere was one piece 
'which was called meadow, but it was so overgrown witli 
bull rushes, flags, and other coarse herbage, that'I thought 
it of little value in its then state, imd had it plowed 'up. 
Wishing to do a dairy bu^ness, I cast around me to see 
what I could plant or sow to take the place of hay for win- 
ter food. After much inquiry I concluded to sow Hun- 
garian grass and millet As I had an extra amount o, 
kbor to perform to get my land in some kind of shapef 
did not get the Hungarian grass sown untU the third week 
in June. A portion of it was sown on a heavy clay sod • 
this did not yield over one and a half tons per acre. A 
portion on an old field, which had been planted to com 
and potatoes, and sowed to oats and rye continually for 
18 years, ever since the farm was fiivt put under cultiva- 
tion, without the first particle of manure; this yielded 
about one ton per acre. The bahmce was sown on land 
which had been cropped two years only, and the year pre- 
vious had been planted te com and potatoes. This being 
in good heart and condition, gave us from 2^ up to 4 tons 
per acre. In one comer of a field planted with market 
vegetables; there was 80 rods which was to|^ wet for use 
until late in June. This had been plowed the year before, 
but being so wet was allowed to lie fallow. We plowed 
this vhen we plowed the balance of the lot, and on the 
22d of June plowed again, and sowed with four quarts of 
Hungarian grass seed. On the first of September we cut 
and drew into our bam from this 80 rods one and a half 
tons of dry hay. 

The result of our experiment is as follows : From 1 5 
acres of Hungarian grass and 3 acres of common millet, 
wij have fed 8'7 cows, 1 bull, 2 oxen, and 8 horses, fWmi 
December Ist until this 6th day of March, and still have 
enongh left to catty them until the middle of April. Our 
stock have had all the hay they would eat I have no de- 
sire to have nny person believe that I would try to winter 
a parcel of 'mituhoows without a good supply of roofei. Our 



stock will have consumed something over 8,000 buabelB 
of turnips, mangolds and parsnips by the first of May, and 
are now in much better condition than When we coni- 
menced feeding them in the fall. 

I am so well satisfied with my last year's experience 
with Hungarian grass, that I shall sow from 60 to 60 acres 
this spring, a portion of which I shall cut for soiling dur- 
ing the stimmer, and hope to feed 50 cows from the bal- 
ance next winter. I have no doubt that with land in good 
heart and tillage, we can get from three to five tons per 
acre of mo^t excellent fodder. Both cows and horses eat 
it with great avidity. Certainly our horses never looked bet- 
ter or were capable of doing more hard work than this win- 
ter, neither will they eat as much grain as when fed on the 
best English hay. &oth hoi'ses and cows eat it much closer 
than any other hay ; at least such has been my experience. 
I am satisfied that it will yield a greater amount of fodder 
than any other of our cultivated rorage plants at the same 
cost, and that it will ripen if sown as late as Jnly 10th, at 
least sufficiently for good Hay. The seed should not be 
covered over half an inch, and it should be c«t for fodder 
while green, but after the seed is Well fonned. 

Detroit^ Mich, 0. Woon Batib. 



£For the Country Gentleman and CulUTator.] 
FEEDING COTTON SEED MEAL. 



S. A. P., in the No. of the Co. Gent for Mai-ch 16th, 
asks for experience in feeding cotton seed meal. He shall 
have mine. 

Winter before last I had no corn to feed to my cattle,- 
and I procured from St Louis a ton of the cotton seed oil 
meal. I commenced feeding to my cuttle about a pint at 
a feed. This I increased until they received by the second 
week about a quart at a feed. 

The cattle, consisting of three yoke of work cattle, one 
bull, two cows and a calf weaned, improved wonderfully. 
They became fat and sleek. The cowb increased the yitid 
of milk in two weeks to double the quantity given before 
the oil meal was fed. They came out in the spring in tip-' 
top order. As an adjuvant in feeding, or in place oif com, 
or with it in moderate quantity, I consider it an invaluable 
feed. To those who wish to fatten cattle during winter, I 
can recommend the use of cotton seed oil meal. 

Prairie Cottage^ 111. H. Hikklet. 
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tKpr the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

SHEEP—COAR SE W OOL vs. FINE. 

At a recent meeting of one of the Farmer's Clubs m 
Maine, during a discnssion of some questions connected 
with slieep husbandry, Mr. R. A. Davis made some inter- 
esting and important statements in regard to the cort of 
keeping and comparative value of the fine 'and eofne 
wooled breed of sheep. In the course of his remarks be 
gave the substance of a oonversation with an Intelligeafe 
farmer in an ai^ohiing town, who kept a flock of 20 qi 
the native breed of coarse wooled sheep. They weighed 
on an average 100 lbs. per head, and required 8 lbs. of 
hay each day. The average clip of wool per head was 9 
lbs., which sold for 88 cents a lb., making $22.80. Jrom- 
the 20 sheep, sixteen Iambs were, sold at $2 per bead, 
amounting to $32, making in all a total of $64.80. Mr. 
Davis then gave some account of his own flock. He had 
42 Spanish merino sheep, the wool of which averaged 4| 
lbs. per head. This was sold for 48 cents per lb., Anoint- 
ing to $74. 97. Of his flock 27 were ewes^ from wbiob be 
raised 25 lambs. These were not sold^ but he esliiotttod 
their value at $2 per head, mokipg $50, which added to 
the wool makes a totjil of ^1124.97. In keeping his sheep 
Mr. Davis had weighed their hay, and found Uicm fo con- 
sume an average of 2| lbs. per day ; and by following out 
this figuringf he had aemoDslraite<l that 96^ flne woolod 
sheep eould be kept for the same that it would cost to 
keep 20 of tlie coarse wooled; thii» •making » cUflCe^»u<.>e 
In a year in oost of l^ceping, Iambs, and advanced pric9 of 
wool of the pretty sum of $40 ! This Mr. Davis consid 
ered quite an item. 8, u B, 
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PLAH OF QROUNDB, 

A western asireqKiiuleae fumiBhea the iccompanjing 
pinn of ■ residence and its aurroanding grounds, (Bg. 1,) 
which, on being laid out and planted, are found Uto stiff 
10 prove wtisfactor;, and requests a belter plan. The 
country around tbe liouee is rolling prairie. Tho house is 
ntualed on an endnence cODunandlDg a vieir of the town 
a mile diManC, lowarda a. Tbe aoenerf ii quite limilar in 
all tjirectione. The trees shown in this plan are moatl; 
neivl; planted and ma; be removed. 




In dea^ning a plan, ^ere are manj 
be t^en into consideration, all more or less modirying the 
result The uudulations of the surface inu«t be known in 
order to Gi properly tbe poaition of the roods and walks. 
As we do not possess this iarormalion, the position in 
which we hare placed them must be nierely suggesliTe. 
TheantouQtof laborto tie expended in keeping the grounds 
In order, ia another impoi-tBot conaideralion. If broad 
spreading trees only are lo occupy the lawn, and the grass 
is to be kept short by sheep, (he expense will not be a 
handrcdlh part of the amount required to mow the lawn 
weekly, » as to keep it like lelvet, to drefS oft the walks 
with roathemalioal precision, and lokeeptreea, Bhruhs, and 
bi-illiant flower beds in the turf, In the highest stale of cnl- 
toro and finish. We do uot suppose that any one ashing 
ua for iuformation on this subject, would adopt the sloven- 
ly mode of slIowiDg Uie gnus to grow up for bay, to be 
cut but onoe a yeai', on a space lik« this of bat two or 
three acres. We infer Ihst our carreflpondent Intends to 
adopt the middle course— to plant only Iho more tlirifty 
growing trees, and Uardy and vigorous rfirubs near the 
dwelling, and to lieep tbe grass mowed frequeDtly — say 
onoe a week In early suuimer, and onoe in two or three 
weeks later In the Besjon. 

lilg. 2, eihibita the plan ne proposi 
We have made it as luniple as practicable — laving down 
but a tingle carriage road, and a few short walks. 
elaborate plan, and of more costly eiecn^on, would hare 
hieluded vuious walks over the lawn, now intetided to be 
merely traversed in the short groaa. Most of the walks in 
inuuediato proximity to (he house, are such ss utility de- 
mRods, and they are skirted with the saialler shrubbery ; 
OF, if desired, with eireular or oval fiower beds, Bat the 
UMer must be kept tn the neatest trim, and occapied with 
continued btodilierB, or thej will appear 
'We omit Ihegrapearboroiitberoid to (he stable, as being 



unsuiled at that place, where the Yinc* cculd not be pro- 
perlj eultlrated for saceessrol growth. 

a minutd working plan, the podlion of ererj tree 
and its kind, would be given. This reduced figure pre- 
clndex such minuleDeas of detail — the engtaTing will show 
the style of ptandng; selecting tbe trees, and adjusting 
their position will afford an endless eierciae of taste and 
skill. Some hints will be (bund on this sntiject in the Reg- 
ister for IS60, p. 2G0, 2S1, kc The mode of tranafetdng 
the plan from paper to the ground ia given on p. 24B of 

unework. 



£-ARH ACCOUNTS. 



The importance of farm accounts ia well insisted on in Thi 
Ct'LTiviTOB, and it ia hoped that those who Lave llie mat- 
ter in hand will prepare a system nhicli will be so urnple 
and convenient, as to commend Itself to all joung fannera. 
It must be simple, and it is entirely unneccasary that it - 
should I* anything else. One would suppose it a very 
easy thing to keep (he debt and credit of a farm, and show 
the balanceat thi; endof Ihc year; and soil is; butoiany 
TkII, as we see, from not understanding the suljject, and 
some from attempting too much — getting the accounts 
mixed, which should be kept entirely separated. 

The ottjeci of farm accounts is to find tlis income and 
expen^ica of the fiirm, and lliey are not, therefore, to be 
confounded with the expenses of tlia family or with laj 
other expenses or income. A good householder will keep 
an accouiA of his rsniily expenses, but will not have them 
confounded with other expenses. 

Is there any difficult in keeping a rceord through the 
year of all ^e expenses of the fsro aud of all the ineoma 
trom itf The income is all Ihal is sold fron the fann or 
consumed by the family. The expenaes are for labor, re- 
pairs, seed and manure bought, taxes, Ae. In re^rtl to 
most of these, there would lie no difficulty in keeping and 
r<iotiiig the account. In regard to some items, the young 
farmer might i»\e tone doubt where la put them in the 
account. If he luui, for instauce, expended sometliing 
upon Ills buildings, be might question whether that should 
go into the expense coiunins, as re^rs, or whether it is 
a permanent improvement, making his bnn so much oiore 
v^uablc pertDBUcntly. If it Is only so much as to keep 
up tbe general repaii* of the buitdinga, tbe nioRey ex- 
pended in it may bo carried to " repairs " or "wear and 
tare," as some say. But if he mokes an addition to his 
buitdings, or seta a young orchard, or dvuinA a part of his 
(arm, the money he expends in it sliould be put down iu 
tlio column of expenses, and the cost of it, in money and 
labor, should be set in the column of " income," as worth 
so much to him permanently. He has got it yet, only he 
has taken out of one pocket and put it mto the other. If 
he should buy a fine caiiioge for his family to ride in, b« 
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will not charge that amonc the expenses of the fiirm. It 
has nothing to do with the income or expenses of the 
fittin. Neither has anj other item of family expenses, 
their food, clothing, education, traveling expenses, or be- 
nevolent gifts. The board of the farm bands, whether in 
the ftrmer^s family or in their own family, should be 
diarged among expenses, the same as labor. Also the 
value of the labor of the farmer^s sons. His own salary is 
the nett proceeds of the farm, above the interest upon bis 
capital used. 

Some advise to keep debt and credit with each crop, 
and each animal or lot of animals. This 'w very well, and 
halpa form an estimate of tlie profits of different crops, 
itc. ; but we cannot foot up the profits of tlie year by that 
ttiethod. 

8ome charge the farm at the beginning of the year with 
all the stock and implements of the farm, and at the end 
of the year give credit for the stock and tools, the differ- 
ehce showing the inci*ease or decrease. This is right ; but 
I prefer as more simple, to set down only the difference 
in the inventory at the end of the year, compared with 
the beginning, in the column of expenses if there be a 
decrease in the valuation, and in the income column if 
there be an increase in the valuation. 

If the fanner would show all Uuit th^ Attn is worth to him, 
he will add to the nett proceeds the rent of his house, the 
vdlue of the prepared fuel taken from the farm, and the 
value of those conveniences of riding about aud traveling 
vhich his horses afford, and which do not belong to the 
bttsiuew of the farm. 

It ought to be presumed also, that a good farmer will 
add something to the value of bis farm every year by a 
course of general improvement 

' 1 had supposed that there was no need of any published 
system to aid young men, in a matter so simple, but in 
some effbrts to point out a method to an inquirer, I am 
led to wish for some plain manual, which may give exam- 
plea to those who wish to study the sul^'ect. 

>> My own practice is this, which may not be the best, 
though I have followed it with entire satisfaction, ever 
Uncel began to take the Cultivator, which was with the 
first number. 

I keep a book, in which I enter every receipt and every 
payment through the ycarj whatever it may be, with date 
and circumstances sufRciently particular to make it dearly 
understood. This book is of itself a valuable record. If 
I have a considerable account with any one, as, with a hired 
man, I keep a separate account of debt and credit with 
him, and carry the footing only into my first named book. 
At the end of the year, I have only to carry to its re- 
spective column eadi item of incomd or expenae, whether 
it be of the farm, or the family, or any other. I have 
then, ready to be footed, the income of the farm, the 
expenses of tlu: farm, the expenses of the family, and any 
miscellaneous income or expejase which may have accrued. 
This summing up at the end of the year requires but a 
fsw hours of time, and but Uttle akili in bcNok-keeping. 
An4 the information thus put into tabular form will be so 
vahiaUe to any young farmer, that he will be very un- 
witting to^reUnquish tms praotiee, after the experience of 
a year or two. 

fitery young farmer should keep also a book for memo- 
randa of various things connected with the farm, the date 
of the different operations, experiments which he has 
1m4% specially his mistakes, notes on the seasons, the 
airivdi of binds, the time of flowering of certain plants, 
#e.« 4iL It wUl be of great value aud pleasure to him 
hereaften i bope these hints may lead some to make a 
trfafl of fkrm book-keeping. N. Rksd. Amenta Unum, 

T. S. I ought to have said in my communication on 
"Farm Accounts,*' that the "end of the year" is to be 
conind^ed the last of March, and not as some literally 
reckoa, the last of December. The farmer^s year must 
begin on the first of AprH, and he can scarcely clo^ his 
account^ to any other point. 

■ •■•'• - ■' ' ^^ 
' Wliat gftXMl WouM eehturloi do the man who only Itnowii 
hol^to wSxft Us tiuM'l 



Transplanting, Pruning anct Watering Treea 

Mkssrs. Eds.— I propose planting an oroiharS tf*yobi|g 
apple trees this spring, and as one principal oaose of fiukow 
in transplanting, is the excessive evaporaMon of m^istara 
from the braochea and trunk, which waste the mntilated roots 
are not able to supply, a severe sbortening-in of the head is 
reoom mended. In oonneotion with pmnins, woald it not be 
a good way to check evaporation, by bandaging the trunk 
toiih ttrauD at time of planUng ? 

I have also apple trees planted last spring, wlrieb I ma 
compelled to bandage evety fall, to prevent their being gir^ 
died by rabbits. Would it be an injury to theie trees to 
leave the stnvw sbeatfahig on daring the sinnmer7 AAso, 
give me your system of pktating dwarf pean. 

Many newly set trees perish by the large eraporalion 
through the bark before the leaved expand. This is the 
only way that nooisture escapes from theoi during this 
period ; and as there is but little circula|iOA« and the roots, 
are toni and feeble, there is but Utde laoUtuEe nbapibad 
through the roots. Watering at the roots^ls ceuseqaeMlj 
of little use at this time — ^indecd, the roots are sotnetioiei' 
soaked and rotted by too much watering before drculation 
equalises its distribution. Hence, it is iaipprtant. .U» we4 
the bark of the stem and branches, which naay perba|ia be. 
most conveniently done by a thin and light shealliilig Of 
straw kept properly moist. The same end has been effi- 
ciently accomplished by merely washing the bark several 
times a day, without the aid . of any covering. Tr^ff^ 
badly wilted, and affording little promise of living, have 
thus been induced to grow finely, when no other iroatmeat 
oould have restored them. 

After the leaves are expanded, everything is dianged. 
The leaves throw off moisture rapidly, the circulaUon is 
rapid, sap flows in at the roots, passes up the wood oC 
stem and branches into the leaves, elabomted Juicea •>• 
sent down through th« bark, and new wood anil new roeir 
are rapidly formed. There should now be plenty of moist- 
ore at the roots, to supply this rapid consumption; yei^it 
is rarely advisable to apply water. A well worked meUow 
aoil will furnish it bestw If water is poured in at the foot 
df the stem, tiiefe Is too much of it ; and settliBg the eaillr 
and causing it to harden and bake, there is too Uttle of ft 
in a short time. This constant succession of flooding and 
drouth is extremly unfavorable. If water must be applM^ 
take off tlie top soil, pour in the water, and then cover i^ 
again with well pulveriaed earUi. Bqit tbe beet of all 
means for its supply is, to provide a broad deep bed^'of 
mellow soil, in which the tree 8tflnd»«-4hki will ibnuih 
regularly at all times. Just what is wanted and no aaei«;' 
and holding it like a sponge will contain a laige quantity 
— ^many pailfuls within the reach of tlie ropti pf a youoig 
tree — ^without soaking or flooding the fioil. 
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[For the CNranttv Gentleman anfl Oaiilv«ler.3 
HAT CAPS. 

Few of our fanners are aware that the very beet bay 
caps can be made firom the oommon seamless bsga viadii 
by the Lewiston Bag Oo. end the Bttik Mills, and others. 
By slitting one side and the end, and hemming the Aiw 
edges, you get a hay cap 42 by 40 faicfaes^ of a thicker aHJ 
stronger fabric than you can purchase in any other fbrni.' 
The bags are retailed at 25 cents each, and need .libt be 
cut i^ until used aa bags, and have begun to give out & 
the corners, 

1 thibk the fabric the. very best that \» made, for tlie 
puVpose, and have often wondered that the maoufactuicen 
did not make a heavy single doth for the same patrpoqe. 

BtoohlifU, Ma%», . ^ 
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HO&TIOULTUiUX. NOT£a 



Frot«ctin9 Tree* from Mice mn4k Iim1»btte. 

Some time ago I noticed in The Citltitator, a plan for 
pirote<Hing ftiilt trees from mice and rabbits, by simply tying 
a newspaper round the bark, so as to cover it aboat eighteen 
ihches from the ground. This I liave tried for three years^and 
lione 80 securea have been injured, while others were des- 
troyed. The paper is, however, liable to get wet and become 
torn, and it is necessary to heap up some fresh earth around 
the tree, or the mice may get below it. Last year a farmer 
suggested to me an improvement, to make boxes about 18 
ioekes high of 4lifferent sites, for large or small trees open at 
top and bottom, and one side piT, until they are placed around 
the bark, when that side is either screwed or nailed on. I had 
a number made, and placed round the most valuable trees. 
They appeared to be a.complete and effectual security, not a 
tree being injured. They were about an inch under ground, 
or a little earth thrown up around them. Tins spring I took 
them off and lud them up for next winter, just as good as 
iHicn fiut put on. The only possible way a tree thus 
seoured could be |i\jured would be either by a mouse get- 
t^g und^r the box, (but this they will not do if some fresh 
earth is thrown around it,^ or a rabbit standing on his hind 
\bgs and reaching the bark above the boi, but if eighteen 
iiidies is not sufflcient, they could be made two feet in 
haigfatb The cost is very trifling, when they will answer 
t^ a number of years ; I found it easier to tack on the 
side boai*d with a few small nails, than to take the time to 
screw them on. 

The Yel1«irs la Peacb Treee. 

Mr. Adams, an intelligent and obseryant farmer of Cum- 
berland Co., Pa., stated to me that he 'had a number ot 
peach trees on his farm affected by the yellows ; that one 
day, while one in his employ was plowing, he took op a 
considerable portion of the root of one of the diseased 
trees, and was surprised to notice the root some distance 
linder the ground presenting a white silvery appearance, 
which on careful examiiuttion proved to be minute white 
i^eniML Ue then took uproots of other peaoh trees in the 
Mtqneleealiiy, affiMted with the yellows, aod found the roots 
a^me distance from the trunk, exliibiting the same aspect. 

So limitiad an instance would not warrant any conclusion 
that these worms were the cause of the disease calTcd the 
fellows; indeed it would be hardly possible thatrach 
AoAld be the ease, and not have been disoevered in- the 
aftany orchards whidi have perished in this way. Jt is 
^ore likc^ that tbese worms infested the roots in thu lo- 
iialitjf^ and had no connection with the disease which des- 
troyed the trees ; but the fact is worth noting, as it can be 
easily tested, where trees are thus diseased, by digging up 
llieiroots Ibf some extent, at different seasons of the year. 

'' Tlie B#rer In the Vlck^ry* 

^ l^e same gentleman says he has noticed a winged in- 
Mct about four times the sixe of the common wasp, pos- 
settiag a < powerful sting, pejorate the hickory trees, and 
dteposit in such excavation its eggs ; and that when the 
wood decays, the young come forth by thousands ; b^ these 
j^rfbi^tlons the tree- ultimately dies. The remedy is to 
examine the trees, aifd 'wherever theiy appear, to cut down 
the- tree and destroy the nesi, just as we would do the cater< 
piller, SO' as to prevent their spreading ; if neglected, the 
damage to a body of hickory trees will be very serious to 
the land owner. 

K^ This insect cannotbe the same with the apple borer.* 
Ilr. A will send you specimens if requested. 

Tike Curoulto^ 

ViTheeurouUo Is very averse to the smell of burning soot. 

7b^ P9f}\^ gQnUcman saya he has preserved his plums by 

hur:H"C.8(>ot under the trees at the time this Insect com- 

fiij^iiccs his rrtVA^jt;?. We hope that some of your readers 

F^Uroake the trial and give Iho result. H. 

•"fhomiw joiys of the Apple borer— "The perfbot lii»ect la a brown 
udA white •tripc'd be etie. about hftlf nn inon long, which flies at nislit. 
ttdefp^iU IU4fit9lnM» Ift; •vrlnf q» U>e M q( «uam«r. ia the l«rk 
near tbclHrfiice of the ground. «riT ■oxnefiine]! in the forka of the 
WWliAi«iL The flrtt InAliMtkiQ <»r lU t(r<MMb« H • Uib apiMtaranoe of 
noiatmiuaniHU vouD<l hoUst u tf ihe fanrU^Hcl bwcn ^r£»rat«d bjr 
buekshbf. These holea Wsl lOoa beoot&e mon* Tblble by the ejected 
dusr* Fat«l». "»-^ 
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THE AUS TRAL IAN BEE. 

I think the Australian bees would suit your oorrespondeni 
C. P., as they are without a stin^^. I am soriy I cnnnot give 
yoo the natural history of the laseet, as, dunag my stay in 
Australia^ I was laore a e<^«etor of inseoU than an entomolo- 
gist. However, I raoembar they were a snail black iasoet, 
about thtt size of a small house fly, and when at rest their 
wings lapped cme over the other, and void of all sting ; but 
though luuill in stature, they were legion in Dumber«^jwj( 
oollected vast quantities of the purest honey. It would ap- 
pear like a traveller's tale were I to tell the vast amount of 
honey I have seen taken fVom a iwarm of these bees in a 
huge gum tree, (Encalyptas.) A friend of mine hived a 
swarm of them in a eommon hive, trttm wbieh lie got aseenad. 
He said they did well, and offered me one to tiAe to BnglandS 
Since then they have been received in that eoimtry, but; of 
the results there I am naable to say. 

I shoald think they woold do well m the southern States^' 
hut of course the north would be altogether too cold for them 
I should also think that the climate of Sngland weald be too 
humid for them. 

To me, like your oorrespondent, tlte sting of a bee is poison, 
and it would certainly be a great oonsMeratlon could we 
naturalize a stingless sort E. U. CoLuas. 

Onondaga Co. 

Beoipe for Cotta ge Padding. 

Mbssbs. Eds. — As I consider th4 recipes contained in your 
paper worth the price of sutecription alone, I will, as time per- 
mits, add a little to them and other matters occasionally ; uid 
as I am coosldemble of an epScnre, I will commeaoe with a 
recipe for a cottage pudding, which every perMn having a eow 
ma^ have with liUle Ubor, mod bat very little ezpease, and 
whush bat few who use it (espeeiallj ia hot weatlker,> woald 
be willing to do without 

Take 3 quarts of milk to I quart of fleer— one-half of the 
milk to be pot on the fire and brought nearly to boil— then 
the other half of the milk with the flour, the floor well blend- 
ed in it— stir into the ^ on a slow fire, and keep it boiling 
for one hour ; or until it is as thick as good paste, when von 
must add a small teaspoon of ginger and salt, and pour mto 
shallow dishes to cool ; when U will cat like good jeUy, setve 
up oool with wane milk in winter, or eool ia sasuner. 

P- S. — Ton can make eaoogh at one tiaie to do aay site 
family fire or six days, if kept ia a cool place, and if yoa wish 
to make it as ^ood ud more wholesome than any other pud- 
ding, add a htUe vanilla or other syrup while warm, and 
serve with a spread of strawberries, peaches or jellies, or any 
of the froit butter and cream. T^ it, BK>thers, daughters 
and servants, and my word for it, you will away with sage, 
corn and other paddings, but be carefU to stir it all tke tkae, 
or you will scorch il, and then it is dene fbr. J. a. e. 

J>iomond Pfaju, Pa. 

>»• 

OOAli TAB FOR PAINTING. 

SoiTeai Cult, ard Co. Gemt-t-I notice in your paper, aa 
inquiry from a subscriber, what is the cheapest and most du- 
rable pnint for old boildings '? Having had some experience 
in such matters, I would say coal tar is the cheapest, the 
most durable, and the best looking pafni for old baildrogs, in 
the market-^ eepeeially If painted white aroand the deem ancl 
windows, the bar|e boards and eoraeri of the baildiag, witk 
white lead. It gives the buildiBg qoite a tasty appaaraoee, 
and at less than half the cost than if painted with any kind ot 
oil paint 

As to the cost I will give yOn my experience, as I Save 
two bams, one 38 by 40 foet, the other z8'by 44 feet, wagon 
house 26 by 61 feet, with several other small buildings, such 
as hog-house, wood-house, smoke-house, Ac. 1 used two bar- 
rels of coal tar in giving tfaem two coats, whieh they shoukl 
always have to i^rt them a handsome, glossy appeafaaeOk 
The tar needs no preparation, but use it just as it comes im 
the barrel, cold, patting it on with a larga round borasb« X 
also used about 6G pounds white lead and 3 galk)os oil., XMe 
white lead should aJways be painted first befure the |ar.; %ho 
labor of putting on was ten days, at $1 J25 per day. . 
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. SBCiprrvLAnoM, 

SbArrelstar, atSSJO per barrel,, .. .'. , ^^ 

fiOnw. white lead, at Scents Iter ifec *<Mr , r 

ft nUIoiM oil, at 70 ceat8« 

10 dajs labor, at •!,& per daj,. 
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Ifakiaii •26.60^. which iseert#mly cheap enotub* H^d ir^th 
will last and look good for twenty jean^^^^ . J^jfiSfkfit^i^ ^^ 
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Farmers Should Teaoh Each Other. 



What Fjlrmsbs Want it a question much dis- 
ottfised^ aad people try to answer it in all sorts of ways — 
gome with this prescription and some with that— one with 
Science, a second with Colleges^ a third with GoTemmental 
«d, a foui'th with Societies, and it may be a fifth w^ith 
Agrii^ltural Papers. Two lines which we have chanced 
to find in a lato number of the London Agricultural Ga- 
zette, are worth many long treatises upon this subject, be- 
cause they point to precisely the end which all these pre- 
scriptions should have in view, and without which none of 
them is good for much. 

In speaking of the recent appointment of a new editor 
of the Royal Agricultural Society^s Journal, it is I'emai-k- 
«d that he can only ** succeed in the discharge of his 
duties in proportion, not as he brings the , maxims of 
French, of Gennan, of Italian, or of Roman Agriculture 
to bear upon his readers, — not as he uses any influence 
from without to modify the practice of the English fanner, 
but just 08 h€ tkall succeed in induciiiff and enabling 
English agriculturists to teach other. ^ 

To IMDUCB AXD ENABLB AXEKICAN FaUCEBS TO TBACH 

BACH OTHER — would bc the best motto that our Agricultural 
Science could assume. To induce^ because unless practi- 
cal experience leads tlie way, she cannot follow to system- 
atize and to explain — U) enable^ because every forward 
step she really makesi, ia a forward step for practice. The 
two cannot be divorced, and neither admits of deception 
and unsoundness in its fellow— but, hand-in-hand, each 
countenacing and promoting the efibrts of the other, they 
may together find the path of true success. And we have 
still, in a great measure, to anticipate such concordant 
effort in this country; we have heretofore been mostly 
importLE^g the fruits of foreign investigations, and are only 
by degrees entering upon them for ourselves. Dr. Fitch, 
in Entoroologieal Science, for instance, has in this State 
made a right beginning, and we have long thought that if 
the State, in eonnection with our Agricultural Society, 
eould bc induced to extend similar encouragement to other 
brandies of agricultural science, at least to chemistry — 
great good might be gradually effected. 

And so wc might go on to show, that whatever we hope 
of actual use to our agriculture, either from institutions of 
Education, from Governmental aid, from our Societies and 
their Fairs, or from agricultural Reading, can only be ac- 
complished just in that proportion in which the fiumers 
themselves are induced and enabled to teach each other. 
With this end in view they seenre at once a broad foundA- 
tion for their labors; without it, we may have large and even 
well filled halls of leftming, in whic^ the farmer has no 
eliare ; grants of land, that go mostly to politicians ; soci- 
ties that sacrifice every design of good with which they 
were founded* to some outiride object or private interest ; 
agricultural books got up to sell, and ** agricultural ^* jour- 
nals of interesting miscellany. 

We might bring the same lesson down to individuals. 
Svery farmer who sets a good example is doing something 
to teach^ those around him. But he may very largely ex- 
tend the sphere of his influence, and, " in giving, gain," 
if he will more actively contribute to induce and enable 
his neighbors to obtain similar means of improvement — 
for example by supporting in harmony and with some mea- 
sure of public spirit, local or general societies and clubs, 
by extending the circulation of agricultural journals, and 
by giving through them the fruits of his and their expe- 
rience. 

To revert once more, to the article from which we have 
taken a text, because it struck us that it might be made 
suggestive of thought — alt the well known English writers 
ou Agriculture appear to feel slighted, not only in person, 
but in doss, by the sudden elevation to the leadership 
among them of a man never heard of before by the farm- 
ers of tlie country. The new editor of the Royal Ag. So- 
ciety *b Jo«imal appears to have been appointed entirely 
upon ** red tape " grounds— as having had family influence 



in his behalf to outweigh the merito of all the other can- 
didates, of whom Mr. Mobtom, of Uie Ag. Gazette and edi- 
tor of the Cyclopedia that bears his name, was one of the 
most eminent. The fortunate appointee, a Mr. Frmui, 
was only with some difficulty carried against the opposition 
of such men as Hudson, the Castle-Acre fkrmer, and hia 
compeers, and the selection seems to have met with critidam 
so general and apparently so well deserved, that we ahoold 
imagine it difficult for him long to retain the position, nn- 
less the desire of a rather unusually comfortable salary 
outweighs motives of delicacy, or leads to unusual exer- 
tion to give satisfaction and '* conquer success.*' 
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[For tb« Country Oentlenan and Onlfivalor.] 
GAIN IN FEEDING CATTLE. 



NKAa Omrri* April 7th, lUk 
Messrs. Tucxkrs — ^I have sold and weighed to-day, » 
few fat cattle, and will give you the weights when put tip 
last Dec. 8d, and their gain mnce. It may give some of 
the young farmers, who are frequently makmg inqufaiev 
about feeding, some idea what they may expect fh>m bay- 
ing good cattle ; but I confess that the gain this year and 
last, is greater than is generally got . 

Two steerB wdffbed together Dec 8, 3,786 n».— gain 4SS. 

Two do. do. Dec.8, 8,060 Iba.— gain 6«L 

Two do. do. do. S.SOO Rm.— gain SSQi 

One extra fat cow, Dec 8. 1,880 ]l>a.-«aiBlI&. 

These cattle were weighed 8d Dec, with JvU Mlie*; 
now, they had neither food nor water for 14 kourt before 
weig1>ing. If they had been weighed when ftill, it wonU 
have mi^e the gain 40 to 60 Iba. more on each animal 
The cow was very prime beef when put up ; conaequentfy 
she gained little. 

The Hon. A. B. D. will see that n^t I wgaed at Albany 
is proved by practice — that the lai^er the oittle the more 
they gain on the same amount of meal, as the above 
cattle were all fed an equal quantity of meal ; I ei^ect Mr. 
D. will say that the large ones would eat most hay. Per- 
haps that may be the case, as it was not measured out to 
each beast like the meal ; but 1 don^t think they da I 
weighed 16 cattle to-day, and found the laiigeet alfRa^* 
gained most 

I have a fiit pure blood Hereford heifer^ behig the fint 
I ever fed of that breed. She is so fitt the drorers say 
they would not risk taking her to Albany along with other 
cattle ; they say that there is such a mass of fat on ber 
that the other catUe would bruise her so as to ruin her 
sale. If all the Herefords feed like her, our friend Sotoak 
never said half enough in their favor ; but they cannot be 
all like her, else there would be no other cattle kept for 
fatting purposes. I have also a grade Herelbrd stoefv 
which will be three years old the 23d of this OMmtb. I 
have no doubt he weiehs over 1,800 Iba. — will w^h him 
on his birth-day. If he goes much over 1,800 Iba. it witt 

be made public. John Jobabton. 

- .-I, ■■ »# ♦ - ■■- 

[For the Countrr OenUetnan aad CntttvmtorJ 
FEEDING OU T HA Y TO HOGS. 

MissBS. EniTORS—^n the 24th of last Sept I bon^t 
two pigs, four weeks old. They were kept en skim-anik 
until about the 1st of Jan., when the quantity of milk 
falling short, I commenced feeding cut hay— clover and 
timothy — and have continued to do so until the present 
time (April 9th.) I never wintered hogs so easy and 
cheap. They have grown finely, and are thrifty handsome 
fellows. 

The mode of feeding is this : — ^In the moining, af- 
ter feeding, about four quarts of hay, out fine, is put 
into the pail, together with a pint of bariey^^eal, tbea 
boiling water sufficient to wet and scald it, when well stir- 
red up. After standing a while, the pail is HHed wkh 
milk and dish-water — this is fed to them at noon, at whi<!if 
time the same dish is prepared for them at night, and then," 
another for the morning. Scalding the ha^' in this way^ 
makes it tender and sweet, and is readilv eaten. 

I think this a very economical way of wintering hog& 
At any rate, I never had them^ do better thaiL on this IomL 

Jeffsrson Co.^ N, Y, J. L. Ik 
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f luittiri^ anil ^mmttn, 

Draivino Wbt Land. — I have a piece of land on my farm, 
that {« wet, and holds water until late in spring ; it is a side 
hill, olay Bnbeoil. Will it do to nnderdrain it? What will 
tiie tile cusi to drain about five acres ; and do you think it wtli 
pay ^ Our lands are generally a black limestone land, as it 
is called. R. Fran/r/tn, Tenn. [It will not only "do" to drain 
it, but it will not do to lot it remain undrained. Very proba- 
bly it will incrense its value at least ten-fold. Two inch pipe 
tile, which will be large enough for eighty rods in length, or 
an equivalent, under ordinary circumstances, (see Register 
for lo59, article Draining,) may generally be bad at the 
manufactoriea for about ten doltars per tbouaand — they are 12 
or 14 inches long. Our correapondent may quickl^ figure how 
many will be required for no acre, with drains two rods 
apart ; and also the ooet of transportation from the nearest 
maaafaecDry, eaeh piece weighing two pounds or so. From 
these data be may easily determine the eoei per aere. Vo 
doubt it will " pay " well; ultimately, if not immediately.] 

Clovbr avp Plaster. — I have a field of some twelve 
aorea, which I wish to manure previous to laying down to 
pasture. It is too far away to haul out manure, and I in- 
tend sowing clover and plaster this spring and plow down, 
seeding with grass next spring. What I wish to inquire is, 
the auiouut of red clover and quantity of plaster 1 should 
apply per acre — when the best time for sowing each and 
right stage to turn under 1 Harrt. Sur^ury Co , N. B. 
[Clover seed should be sown very early in spring — or it may 
be a little later, if lightly and evenly brushed in. Or, if sown 
on newly plowed and evenly harrowed land, it may be covered 
by means of a roller, which presses the seed in and crumbles 
the surface. This mode does well, if performed quite early, 
and is followed by rain. Brushing in is best for late sowing. 
There should be at least one peck of seed per acre. There 
will be a good growth by the end of summer, when it may be 
^owed in, but it would be more profitable to wait another 
year, when the roots will be larger and the crop heavier. ' It 
shonld be plowed in just as the blossoms are disappearing, 
and before the stalks beoome dry. Plaster should be sown 
early in spring, at the rate of one or two bushels per aere] 

Sbkrwood's Gbaih Dikdrr. — I noticed, some time since, 
in a daily papor, an article headed " Joy to Farmers," in 
which it was statlsd that an apparatus had been invented, 
and successfully operated, as an attachment to the reaper, 
for binding the grain into sheaves. Can you inform me if 
audi an invention has been produced ; and whether one can 
be had the present season? A Farmer. |A machine for 
binding gram, attached to any common reaping machine, has 
been invented by Alleh Shkrwood, of Auburn, N. x ., to 
whom application may be made for information. We have 
witnessed its successful performance in the harvest field, an 
account of which will be found in the 14th volume of the 
Country Qentleman, p. 121 ; and a figure and description were 
given in the 13th volume, p. 330.] 

J PibPCRiKO 07 0H(CRBira*-BB8T Cdltivators.— Can yon 
w aome of yoar nnmerous readers, give a mode to prevent 
the chickens from plucking np the com, aa I wish to plant a 
field in com near the bam. To shut them up would.be quite 
a task. I have seen a number of plans given, but do not 
know if they oan be relied on. Also who manufactures the 
best horsn-hoe to work com with, and the price. Lbvi Hawk. 
rWe kmiw of no chicken remedy for the purpose proposed. 
The best isultivator ieeik which we have ever used are those 
made by 8atkb k RBMiMflTON, of Utiea— they are steel^are 
lights strong, efficient^ and are sharp till worn out. The best 
cultivator in ybrm is that constructed by Miltor Aldem, of 
Auburn, K. Y. It has tliills which give the workmen a sur- 
prising control of its depth and accurate working, both these 
we think are furaished for about eight dollars each. We 
figured the latter in our last volume.] 

Willow Culturb.— Will you or some of your oorrespon- 
dM^ts please inform me through Thb Cultivator, of the plan 
to pursue in order to successfully grow {ho Osier willow 7 r. 
B. V. [For an article on this subjeot, see Cultivator for Jan. 
1866, p. 22.] 

jyUmiim CE&tfARii.~Wil] some of your correspondents who 
^re soiling, explain how they oonstniot their manure cellars, 
so aa to answer their primary purpose of saving manure, and 
the secuudary one vS tiitlening swine 1 IIow do the }x>rkers got 
In- and out of the receptacle ? When soiling a doxen cows in 
aa many stalls, under a dhod, with the stall doors opening to 
the south, hifo the bairnjard, (the front of ihe shed forming 
part of the north boUadAry e€ fbo jArd) whore ought the ma. 
Bure Golinr to bo 1 w. j. 



LiCB OH Poultry. — Could any of the readers of the Co. 
Gent., or ita publishers, tell us how to destroy the liee on fowls 
effectually 1 If so, you would do me a great favor by pub- 
lishing it in your next. j. ■. [Apply sweet oil to the top of 
their heads, under their wings, and elsewhere. Another reme- 
dy is to mix, say half a pound of sulphur, with se^'enil quartv 
of feed, and allow them occasioiKtIly to eat it. indinn meal 
Would probably be best We should prefer the <m] remedy — 
which might perhaps be modified by substituting lurd. Bui 
the best of all remedies is pretention — effected by thorongb 
cleanliness — whitewashing the hen-house, and keeping every 
port constantly clean.] 

EsTiMATina Hat in Bcilk. — What number of tons of bav 
will the bay or mow, as we call it, hold, when well settled, 
dimensions as fo)k>w8— 17 by 32 feet, 16 feet poets, and If pitch 
to the roof 7 a. w. [The rale given by different wrilera, t» 
estimate hay in tons by the bulk, varies greatly. We bava 
seen in an agricultural paper claiming reliability, the state- 
ment that 700 to 800 cubic feet are required for a ton of com- 
mon hay, which is obvMusIy beyond all bomida. The bulk 
varies with the kind of grass, time of cutting, degree of curing, 
and depth of the bay ; nevertheless, we think the following 
rule a fair average : For clover hay pocked sulid, about 32$ 
to 350 cubic feet ; good timothy about 275 cubic feet, but un- 
der a very heavy pressure, ono-fourth less. This rale should 
vary considerably with circumstanoes. The bay mentioned 
by our correspondent would coRtain over ten thousand cvbid 
feet, and would therefore hold, from thirty to forty ton, well 
packed away and carefully stufiisd full.] 

Yaribtibs op the Red Clover.— We have three varietlet 
of clover seed for sale here, termed the " large or Herkimer 
county," the " medium," and the . " small ** clover. I wish 
to know whether the ** Peavine " clover, advertised in the 
Co. Gent., is the same thing aa the " large or Herkimer Co.," 
ooamonly so called How wonld the Peavine answer for 
soiling, say to follow the medium 1 Would it make a fS^>^ 
succession? If I am rightly informed, it ripens later— n so, 
would it not be in its prime after the other has gone by 7 
One thing more. Is Lucerne adapted to this eliunte, and 
would it be valuable for soiling purposes? Where can the 
seed be obtained — at what price, and how much would it re- 
quire to the acre ? j. l. r. [The clover, like other planin 
continually reproduced from seed, runs largely into verities ; 
and it would be difficult therefore to ponounce on the iden- 
tity of any local sorts without V>mparmg the same in growth. 
There ia no doubt that any of the larger sorts would do well 
for soiling — thorn which run largely to stalk would generally 
mature later than the dwarf kinds. Many high reeommen- 
dations have been given of Lucerne, and many experiwenta 
made with it — but that they are generally unsuccessful is 
shown by the fact that its cultivation has not been extensively 
adopted or permanently carried on. The seed may probably 
be had of J. M. Tborburr of New-York, but we do not know 
th e pric e.] 

17* ^'^ Medway^ Man., 4ioo1d sobserlbe fbrtheComiTRT 
Gkntlbmar, where he will find the Bub»|eat abont which hto 
inquires, more fully disouflsed than the limits of Thb Culti- 
vator will allow of oar doing in Its pagesi 

. TiLB-DRAiRiiia. — Bo any of the t»le manuAi^etnrsTB in your 

city, ditch and lay the tile ? Can you tell mt the cost per 

acre, the drains to be 33 feet apart ? There is not a rod of 

tile-drains in this town, and no factory for making tile in tha 

vicinity. All the tile laid in Worcester are brought frum 

Albany, c. w. o. [There are no tile manufacturers that cut 

ditches and lay tile lor others. The cost of tile-draining per 

acre, the drains 2 rods apart, and 3 feet deep, the ditches 

being out by band, will vary with circumstances, but may 

be set down about as follows, as an average : 

Dlforins 80 rods of ditch, aOc. pcrrod IM 

Tile, about 1136, 14 inche* by 3 Inches io diameter, If 

Lajlns tile and plowing la thecartb, a 

Total iS 

One-half the cost of digging the ditches will be saved, if a 
drain plow is used, reducutg the cost from $39 to 1*27 ; and 
when the soil is favorable, and tile only f 10, as in M>me places, 
the cost would b^ still less. If brought many miles by rail- 
road, the expense would be increased.] 

WuAT Aim my Fowls?— When first taken, they act as if 
trving to swallow— then whirl around like a ghnkerdancing — 
others keol over, like a g3'mnast-nnd at last become stone- 
blind, seeming to lose all command of the head. They will 
eat heartily, though it is with gretit difficnlty they pick np 
their food, the hoad flying ofi* first one side, then the other. 
C w. o. [This disease may be the Tfirtigo^tnnttd perhnpt 
by overfcfiding or improper food. W« never had any exp«« 
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• moment nnder > itresm of wat«r, *nw>i Iba diteu*, and 
cuter dU nmorai Um Mndiney.} 

Vahrish.— I wUfa ym woald be 
rnalpt for funlib, thnagh Tbi Cd 

■■«. f Vkmiih it Hwull; mtdt bj ditsolring gam oa|jBl ii 
turpeDtiog, nilli the addltii ' ' ' -' •' - 

an&blfl (o tfiva Uie exact pn 
luier end ebuperto bnj 
niotllj kepi b; all deilei 
druggiili,] 

On^rex IfixiHa tx Cuat Puiimitt.— Bein^ about to 
put out a nniober of grapoTioei, with Ihr ^'-~ ..i'.".-<-i. -f 
tniuwg Ibem (o an arbor, I wiih In uil 

dde of (fae treltii or arbor, of diffannC vari«tiea of fruit, tii^ 
Delaware, Diaoa, EUibcocii, and AnniL. Sow, beioa; ulaceil in 
■(tub oloSB proiifuitj, whelher there li Dot a probability of 
tlieir bjbridiiiog » h (o ebooga tbe chancier of tbe Trnil? 
t. IThera i. no danger of Ux fruit inliing or bains ehang«l 
*■ ^MiggHtad. Back flower will pnbabkr faitiliia ilKlf, but 
if it duel ant, and ila neighbor perfomis tbe office, ' '" 
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Buuu anD Hon*. — Ii it ii^arloaa to hotMa Is 
kept uDderneaCb (heir (table to work over theii 
IHoraea to b* heallh;, mut haTO pure, frai 
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banaSoial. A perfect]; tight Boor will ejicludc Iha rapor.] 

Salt fob Waiai.— I wiab to (17 an eiperiment with aoi 

)ng talt on wheat Ibi) Bpring— how niuch abould I aow pi 

aerel Jubh Josm. Gafeoiiiiii, III. (Sow from live to t< 

or Boon after— bat ii aid to have dooa wall if applied 
in, apciug.] 

6^LTi>Q CiiTTI.a.— W. B. inquireireapadiofMllforeatM*. 
I would tay to hini that for a Dumber of Jean I hare idb- 
nered from 1 DO to 300 bead of aiUiie, and I mlt tham twii 
a week, all that the; will aat, and I have narer bad one bu. 
b; eating too much. I hnve fouud, id buring fat cattla Ihi 
bod not lieen well laltsd, that tfaa; never weighed, aocordin 
Id their appeanuica, ae well aa ihata (but bad beea well sal' 
ad, la the ipring of Iha year J Sod ao adrantaga in mliin 
aabM with their aalt afler (he; ara put on grui. It it a hel 
luwarda iheddiag tb« old coat and atatliDg Uwm to (biiva. 

OIliB Farm, III. 1. w. 

FiiD roil HotUEi IKD Cowl.— Can faad for Sra honei 
•ad two eowa bt niaed on nine or ten aorei fair groODd — (I 

tute preU; well ruD out)— and what rcKation would jou ■d' 
via* tet llat object T w. a. u'c. PUtibtirg, Fa. [SouM 
boiMt and lome cowi will cat Dearl; double Ihe Toed oC olbera, 

W« undantaod our oorrDipandeDt U, aak if /and U,t tbe whal< 
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naj be fed aicJailTalj 

to oowi and parUj to hanea— which would bring th* raqulred 
land fur Uie winlar fuddoi withiD Iha tan acrei-li 
portion for raiung the griJn. 

If our oorreapondent lucratj iatcoda to ■opport the aaimala 
Bieluiive of the winter aeawn, Ihc eitimate would atandaboD 
aafbllowa: Paitaraga for five boraei, if good, eight aerei | fc 

com fodder. Ac., for aoiling iu autumn, and during any Mrara 
drculh which inigbt oeour in Iha latter part of tuaimer. If 
the M piututa, " pretty well run out," ociuld be pkiwad up 
and n-it*dcd JuavUy, ^twleaaimuoh aeedaauioal, ormJ>ra,) 
tt would doubtlaB greatly iaereaea (bo anwDDt af paaturage.j 
HiNDH roa Fbuit Titaaa-— Will you inform me, (hrangh 
anar. what ia iha bait feitili- 
ti of fruit tne> at thli 



' valunUi 



lar that ean be placed ai 
Maion of Iha jaar, AIM, what ll 
for ihe bark af apfrfa-treei to pr 
•ud proiMU the health of the « 
C-nm^ [ 



an; [Ai a gauacal aM]ioa(ioii foralllooaliliea, it 
n aiul wmpMt* mada ffsm It, an meat Talnabur n 



bla, ADtnmn la tha beat tlma for afiplioatioii, bat amtk 
beaeflt reaulti tna qiricg mannring, if proparl; ipaded in. 
Hotted manure, or eompoat which baa been made of aqqal 
pailB of minure and tuif, or mannre and muck, and a (mall 
portion of leached or unlnached aabiB, Bay a tweDtieth pint 
moreorleBB,iBagoodfertiliier. We Init out coire^nndaol 

drcle at tha foot i>f Ihe trees, iuitaad of Bprakding it ai tu aa 
Iha rooli ailend, which ia ganerally aa far on eadt aide aa 
height of the tree. Soap Buda, or aahes and w 
rood wnah for the bark, but ' 
'"—Ii trum orawtiag Dp (ha 




dare Parry, in wbleh waa a auall parcel < 
lab During the prognia of ita growlh, 
Bra or eii Uoiea the aiie of the othtra. I 



ooiDponjid. I diiectJy auppieatad tk* Biairift 

Bocura thiaooe. I have one head befaremaDaw,«i|h( iarbaa 

long, and mnnv of the aide iinkea one inch loogj (£a foliig* 

1b large, fully bulf ao inch diameter. Should it nrntB diSbl- 

ent fiou. the Hungarian I will incraaaa i^ 

L aud make it known. The haTwe and noat 

^ flOttla are very fond of It Mr. John Merry- 

S man, Prerident of (he Agrienlliung Socirfy 

-' of Itaryland, eibibiled it at ChicB^ laM 

I fall, and a certiSoats of merit waa awarded 

' for it. Bah. FaaiT. CotkejnilU, Ud. 

[What we call "oommon uillet," beaaiH 

moat oommunly eultirated, and ganarally 
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iab cluttered rpiki 
fen may ba the tr 



Uie aaoM at tha fatnout Hangar 

of Iowa. Tha aonaiedagurewat drawn fnm 
a hand of UDDgsHao Qnm raaaired by <■ 
from Iowa, and ii nndouljtsdly Ihe tme Oar- 
man millet. The ItiUian millet, Sitar*a 
Ualica, dithTB from the abora, In haTiog a 
thicker tialk, and loogtr bnt mueb leia e«B- 
naot BulkcB, being coaipuwd of BevenlnoDd- 
From our oorreBpondeat't dateHptiaB, 
plant to wbieb be n- 



altalli 



Lt the tingle 
nmill.(.f 



(Ttr the Cultivator and OssBtn Oentluan.) 
L. Tdcub k Son — In renewing mj subecription for 
"The CuUirator," from ita origin, under Che UniEnted 
Judge BcEL, a quarter of a century ago-— coDtinuoualy to 
present tira^^— 1 take pleaflurQ in bearing mj tealjnkou 
along continued iuefulne8a,aad tbe intet«et with wkUli 
leive each succemive number by due ooutsaiifnitul,ev«7 
of which contaitu KHnelhlug both Interesting aad oae- 
fut, aDd Bome eipeoially so. Indeecl, I bare Umg con- 
Bidercd it the bat monthly agricultural periodkvl of oar 
country. Though of course, where there are bo muiycoB- 
tribuloi^ some of the articles bear evidence of tbeon.-ti<3U 
entliusiBtta, wblle on the other extreme, ciune of a ratber 
filed adhet^nce to early and erroneous cunceiTed opiniool. 
""' 'here are other writcri, who aid much in " dusemi- 
g uscfu! knowledge anioug men." There are men of 
3e, of learning, or pradtcal experiiaci, and of dear 
ound discriminating mind and judgment, of whliji 
latter — many ace included, who have not been bleat in 
their early days with at liberal an education as bo Diaay (4 
t)ie rining gcnci-utlon ean avail tliemselvea of — eome ooia- 
muntcationt from them arc oFton among ttic EQOSt j>raeft- 
eai and tatful, and I voutd tneauragt tlieis, more euie- 
cially aa It 19 a greater fiforl for thtni lo pen aa arti^ 
for the pnblic eye. than Irom men of edence and litenturtt 
' hare often felt strongly impelled to eipoae some of 
fallnciea of some writers, believing they often do mud) 
harm, but do not like !« appear In (hat light— yet it cer- 
tainly ouglit to be done by some one or more — while tboM 
that merit It, ought 10 to b« set forUi at ' 
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CFor the dUtlrator and ConnUr^Gentleauui.] . 

Clod Crushers, Book Fanning, &o. 

Eds. Cult, and Co. Gent. — '* Do ^ood and communi- 
OAtc/^ you say, and I say that if auy one expects to, they 
mml make a beginning* I will give a little evidence of 
the value of taking agricultural papers, which I began to 
take and read 18 years ago, and have not been without 
one or more eftnce. I do not think it spoils the value of 
any information to go through the agricultural printing 
press 09 some do, although they would practice the same 
if it was told them by their neighbors. I often have got 
information from one number of your paper, and others, 
which was of more value than the cost of the paper for 
years. I will give you an instance of It. 

The Clod Crusher which you gave a description of in 
1858, and aUo. the evidence of another person as to the 
value of it, in 1659. I drew on the meadow last spring a 
quantity of aerapings from tlie yard, which was mostly 
dkt^ and eovtid not be spread so but there was a great 
many lumpa, both jgreai and small ; and remembering the 
afficles abote niimed I looked them up, (having kept all 
Tfff back vols, and not used them for kindling wood as I 
have kuoxvn some to do,) and went to work and made a 
crusher. I went to work with it, and the way it crushed 
ani} spread the lumpe (doing more and better work in one 
hgur, than three or four men could do in a day,) would 
c^i^vinoe Uiose most set against book farming, that there is 
a |>it>fil in taking the papers ; (and by the way some of 
thcui think they will have one made this year.) Mine 
had to do a great deal of work last year at home and at 
tHb 'neighbors, fitting land for grain and roots, and cover- 
iifg gnuMj seeds. I tliink it is equal to its rccommeiids by 
your former correspondents, although mine was not 
made ndcr your pattern exactly. Not having any plank 
of the right shape, I made it out of common 2 inch plank, 
and if it was larger, it did iU work well, and answered fur 
a atone boat to draw off the stone frooi the land at the 
same time. . 

.Xow ^if I could induce one or more to try it by calling 
tlieir attention to it again, I should think I had done soijae 
goodby trying to communicate. Would it not be well tpr 
yon to give a description of it again f 

The ink which this Is written with. Is also an evidence 
of tlic value of taking these papers, U being qnade frosa 
the receipt in the Feb. Cultivator, page 51, a quart costing 
only three cents. Book Farueu. 

Vthtnon, N. T, 

Agreeably to the suggestion above, we reprint the dc8> 
crfption of the clod crusher alluded to. It was funushed 
fot- onr papers by Mr. D. McCullock, of Loudon Co., Va. 

If jitF:RiAi.9. — One scantling 8 by 4, and 12 feet long, to 
be^«aWed into three pieces — *J planks 5 feet long, and 7 
indies wide, two inches tldck on one edge, and the other 
ed^ half an inch thick ; (sawyers can saw them bv raising 
one, edge of the log,) and one plank 1^ inches thick, and 
12 Tiiches wide. 

Hbw TO Makk it. — ^Lay down the pieces of scantling 
2^ feet apart; lay on one plank, thick edge to the end, 
take an inch auger an4 bore through the plank and scant- 
lint^; countersink the holes through the plank with a 
chi^l, so that the pins will not draw tlirough ; then take 
the next plank and lap it one inch over the thin edge of 
the other, and put the pins through so that they will catch 
botfi planks ; when the last plank is on, slope off the scant- 
ling ITke*^ sledge runner ; then put on the wide plank, turn 
over, wedge pins, bore a slanting hole in each piece about 
a foot from the front, to pull by. Put a chain of suitable 
lengtih on the pins ; hook your swingle trees to the middle ; 
drivei*lo stand on the hind end. If not heavy enough, 
put on ^tone. ' It does not answer well on stony land^ be- 
causcf the stones don't break. If the land u wanted very 
fine; artd once over is not enough, harrow up tUe clods, 
and go bver Ugaln. Farmers living qh clav loams will find 
tbi.^ tool of great advantage. We use it aTler thehanroWy 
andit saves one harrowing. It lias several advantages 
ovcf tlie toller — cosfcJ less, turns easier, pulvcnz^ better, 
and levels. 



COOKED F EED FOR HOQd. 

Eds. Cultivator and Co. Gknt. — ^I will give you my 
experience in feeding cooked feed to hogs. 

I weighed five shoats — their gross weight was 566 Iba. 
Fed 150 lbs. wheat bran, cooked, in eight days — weight 
628 lbs.— ^n, 62 lbs. 

Fed 280 lbs., or four bushels poor frost-bit com, cook- 
ed, in eight days — ^weight, 646 lbs. — gain, 18 lbs. 

Fed 245 Iba., or %\ bushels secondq uality com, cooked, 
in eight days — weight, 698 lbs. — gain, 62 lbs. 

If I calculate right, the bran, cooked, at four cents per 
pound for the gain on the hogs, paid S3 cents per bUi^lie) 
of 20 lbs. The frost-bit com paid 18 cents per bushel — 
that was as much as could be expected of such com. Two . 
of them were boars that I altered while feeding this corn ; 
they gained nothing. Tlie second quality corn paid 50|- 
cents per busliel. This corn would not have brought mora 
than 80 cents per busliel in market. 

Hogs at four cents per pound are below the market price 
here, but I calculated tiiem at four cents to make the same 
figures. 

Mr. Proctgr's good com, as reported in your paper some 
tinoe since, paid tin'ee cents per bushel for the trouble of 
feeding ; my second-quality com paid 29| cents per bushel 
for the trouble of cooking and feeding, and on the same 
quality of com he fed, it would have paid 10 cents per 
bushel more. His gain is about the average of feeding 

on dry com; J. Widskt. Ohio Fann^ lU, 

'•• •'• • t 

[For the Country Gentleraon nnd CuItlrator.T 

Films on the Eyes of Cattle. 

Mkbsrs. EniTORS — I have seen inquiries about fihns on 
the eree of cattle. I have never had a trial on cattle, but 
have cured or taken off films twice or tliree times from 
the eye of a young mare, by applyhig new milk ftotn the 
cow two or three times a day for three or four days. Take 
a little in the mouth, and it is easily deposited in the eye. 
It is mild, easily tried, and not expensive. w. p. 

— ^-^ •♦» ■ 

[For the CoudIit OenUemaa and Cultivator.} 

loe Cream and Cake. 

For " jKiv^ia,"— and if she does not think it " exeellent/* 
she Will differ from many others who do. 

One quart good sweet cream— 2 quarts new milk— 2 tea- 
spoons arrow-root mixed with two of j,»od huttor— Ifc pounds 
whfto sngar, and the yolks of 5 eggs vrell beaten up. 

Boil the milk, and stir in the mixture of arrow-root and 
butter, and as soon as that boils, set it off, nT;d stir in the 
sugar and eggs, and lot it cool. Then stir the cream in, and 
flnror with a little manilla, lemon, or what else best suits the 
taste, and (hen freeze. 

The whites of eggs not used in the toe erenn, will help to 
make a very nioe cake to oat with it, called **Silvor'' or 
" Lady " cake. Half a pound sugar, 6 onnoe« fioa1^ three 
ounces butter, whites of 5 or 7 eggs, well beaten, and flavored 
^\\h extract of bitter almond. Ldct. 

Burlington Co.^ N. J. 

■... ^ .. I .. » »i» . I. ■ 

tForthe Coontar Gentleman and Cnhlvator.) 
CHE AP PA INT. 

Mssaas. EniToRS— Noticing an inquiry tw a eboap paint 
to put on old buildings, in answer I woold say I have hftd 
soma experience in that line, and will give the desired infor> 
mataoD. 

. In the first place take some fine oil meal, mix it with cold 
water ; then put H on the stove, and keep stirring till it boils. 
Then redooe it to the -desired thickness with warm water. If 
you wi>h it white, stir tn whKing, or any color vou like. A^ 
ply with n brush, the Same as paint. It fills the pores in the 
wood, ao that niter two coats It will cost no more to paint an 
old building- than U would a new one. It peMtrfttes the weod, 
and does not peel off like vhitowash. . It is noy«r sale to. y«(M«^ 
over wbitewaah^ It will last a number of yearS; aa t|)B oiJj. 
nature of the meal keeps it from washing. 4L B. 
»-#.« — 

Damp nsDS.— Mr. H. E. Stiwley, of Stourport, Secttland, 
jpcently died at that place, from the ^ffooU of sleepiog.ovet 
night at Kora in a bed with damp clothes. Medical »id wac 
speedily called but proved of no avail. 
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[Kor the Country GenUcman and Cultivator.] 

Death, of a Distinguished Agriculturist. 

On Uie llth of April Mr. B. V. Frekch, of Harrison 
^uare, Doi*chcster, Ua38., departed tliis life at the ripe 
age of 69. His funeral took place on the 12th, at Dr. 
Starr's church in Binintrce, where Mr. F. formerly resided, 
and was attended by a very large concourse of people. 

Mr. Benjamin Vinton French was born in Braintree, 
July 29 til, 1791 — ^leanied the business of a grocer — ^begau 
trade in 1812, and followed it 25 years. As early as 1818 
he began to interest himself in farming, and soon after 
became a landholder— enlarging his farm in 1824, and in 
1S36 gave up hisbusinoi^s in Boston, after having acquired 
a good property by dilligence and assudityin his calling. 

To prevent cnnitt, 'on quitting the' busy marts of city 
activity, his friends advised him to furniah himself with a 
fishing trickle and a sporting gun, which be did, but found 
no occasion to use tliem for the purpose anticipated, for 
he found his rural employment ample for this. 

His farm comprised about 200 acres, mostly under cul- 
tivation. It consisted of a great variety of soils, from the 
gravelly to the mucky. He inclosed his grounds with 
Btone walls — the materials being taken from his fields — 
often trenching deeply before building the wall. His 
moist grounds were drained and made cultivable and pro- 
ductive. 

He collected the meanwhile, the largest and most valu- 
able Agricultural Library in the State — ^to which he added 
the best current Agricultural and Horticultural journals, 
both domestic and loreign. He was a constant reader of 
his books, magazines and papers — thus seeking to unite 
practice with science. 

As a Fomologist, his judgment and skill were genenally 
acknowledged He had at one time over 400 varieties of 
tlic apple in cultivation, with as many pears — with large 
varieties of plums, cherries, and of the smaller fruits. 
This was done to test the varieties, for the pui-pose of de- 
termining the best for economical puiposes or uses in 
cultivation. 

He built a very costly bam— one which has been de- 
scribed in the Gentleman and Cultivator. Though it was 
deemed ** a model bam " by many, yet it wap too expen- 
sive for common fanners to imitate. 

Mr. French was one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, the National Fomological So- 
ciety, the United States Agricultural Society, the Norfolk 
Co. Agricultural Society, the Mass. Board of Agriculture, 
ot. whicli he was a member until a short time before his 
death; and by his influence an act was past by the Legis- 
lature in 1856, for tlie establishing of a Massachusetts 
Soliool of Agriculture. 

A sliort time before his death, the estate of Mr. French 
was found involved in irrevocable debt, and was sold at a 
terrible sacrifice, really not less than relatively. After his 
homestead and effects were sold, Mr. F. removed from 
Braintree to the place where he reyidcd at the time of his 
death — and soon after opened a Farm Agency office, in 
Nortli SInrket street, Boston, where he held constant and 
congeuial intercourse with farmers in matters relating to 
rurHl economy — Iniying and selling stock, Ac. He dis- 
posed of a part of his library to the State Boai*d of Agri- 
culture, a part to a gentleman in Boston, and retained a 
part down to the time of his demise. He was often heaid 
to regret that he sold his books — such as bad been bis con^ 
atant companions and silent counsellors for many yeai-s. 

The death of such a man is a great public loss — leaving 
void a place that cannot be easily filled. He was a man 
of highly cultivated taste, of great enterprise and energy 
of character — an advocate of progress, and promoter of 
improvement in everything that concerned the welfaro of 
society — ^renuirkably genial and entertaining in con versa-, 
tion — always abounding in good humor — full of anecdote, 
and ever ready to communicate valuable information on a 
wide range of subjects. But Mr. French's work is done, 
and well done, in testimony of which, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society lu\8 decided to erect a suitable monu- 
ment over l.Is grarc in Cvu'.utrce. Q);.u*zlla. 



CORN CULTU RE IN KENTUCKY. 

Ens. Co. Gent. — I would ha\'e irritten an article upOQ 
the cultivation of Indian Com, some time since, but I iell 
it was like taking coals to New-Cj\stle. A Hoosicr corres- 
pondent, in your issue of March 29th, tells how they cul- 
tivate corn in his State ; but makes his acmunt so indefi- 
nite as to be of very little use to one needing instruction. 
I think, therefore, that the precise mode of cultivation, of 
some good practical farmer, would be much more to tlie 
purpose. As I have been at the business a good while, 
and have tried a good many plans, I tvill give an account 
of my practice last season, by which I producetl bix thou- 
sand bushels shelled com on less than one hundred acres. 

The land was all spring-plowed — which was done as 
deep as my teams could possibly draw the plows. Did 
not plow an acre of ground when too wet Let patience 
have its perfect work in this particular. Harrowed when 
the ground was in proper order, with heavy two-horee 
diamond harrows, twenty-four teeth. Laid off bclh ways, 
three feet and a half, with one-horse diamond plow, as 
deep as horse could pull. Planted white fiint coi-n, small 
cob ; covered with hoe ; plenty of diit. Best field planted 
10th of May. 

Did not work my com until it was stout enough to beat 
close severo plowing. Implement used was the one-horse 
diamond plow — ^narrow and deep, made to order — ^mn the 
bar and split the middle. This is done twice in immediate 
succession, before leaving each field ; then drop the plow 
imd thin. (My land bears three stocks.) Then tnat the 
next field in like manner until you get round the whole 
crop. By the time this is done, the first field is able to 
bear the mould-board. Throw two furrows, deep and 
strong — as deep as the horse can pull, and as close ae the 
plow can get, and split the middle. Do this once, and 
proceed to No. 2, and so on. When you get through ail, 
repeat this immediately. This will make four plowtngs, 
which is about all that we can do with 100 acres or more. 

Our wheat harvest comes in here from the 20th June to 
Ist July, and our com is rarely ever large enough to lay 
by at that time. The crop is almost always greatly bene- 
fitted by plowing thoroughly after harvest. Do not abas- 
don the plowing on account of drouth. Plow — ^plow — 
plow. In dry weather — ^fear not 

As to other implements for cultivating com, I have 
eight of the five hoc cultivators ; and as to shovel plows, 
showers of them. These are all very good, but the 
heaviest crops I ever made, to wit — 7,600 bushels and 
6,000 bushels — were made without them. 

Boon County ^ Ky. A Kr. Fabmer. 

COMPOSTING ANIMAL MATTER. 



Kditors Corntry Gentleman — Having noticed an in- 
quiry in the Country Gentleman in respect to animals for 
manure, I will give you my practice. I have been in the 
habit of killing from 40 to 50 calves a year at four days 
old. I make a pen 12 feet square; then cover thcbottona 
four inches deep with swamp muck ; then place on the 
carcass of a calf, and cover it with gne load of muck, and 
so on until thev arc all in — one two-horse wagon load of 
itfuck to each calf. If I lose a cow or any other animal 
in the course of the year, it is put into the heap, with the 
name proportion of swamp muck. When it lias laid one 
year, I apply it to the land. According to my experi- 
ments, it is worth twice its bulk of stable manure. In 
1 856 I applied 25 two-horse wagon loads ot stable mannre 
to the acre on im old meadow, and plowed it in. Tlien I 
plowed a piece on one side of it withoni any manure, on 
which I applied about half as much of the animal oompoei 
to the aero as I had of tlie stable manure ; then harrowed 
it all, and planted to com ; the next spring sowed it to 
oats and seeded it to timothy and clover. There has be^i 
quite a perceptible dificrence in each crop in favor of Ci^ 
compost. I could see a diiferonce in color and in growth 
of each crop, for more than fifty rods from the field, far 
tlircc ycai^ past I did not harvest it separately to know 
the exact dificrence — tlie land and treatment aU the 
Went Paicht Vt. 8. n. 
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_ We have given in another part of this paper 8ome 
account of the feeding operations of Mr. Jurian Winne. 
Since our visit at his place, he has sold 100 of the sheep, 
and we find the following paragraph in the last market re- 
ports of the N. Y. Times : 

At O'Brien's also. In Sixth-street, there were a few sheep on hand, 
of 1,434 received durins the past week. Some of theni were of prime 

SiualitT, especially 100 State Leicester sheep fed by Jurian Winne. a 
ew miles out of Albany. Bfr. Winne has well earned the reputation 
of being one of the best feeders in the State, of which some stock yet 
to coroe to market will be conclusive evidence. The 100 alluded to 
were sold by McGraw k O'Brien, as follows: 8 to W. Lalor, #51 : SO to 
B. Lawrence, at 7Kc. per lb., live weight, or $2S6.79: 55 to M. Tabin. 
•648.62; and 32. scattering, for ta64, making a total of #1,1{4.34, or an 
average of $11.94 each. The 20 sold to B. Lawrence weighed 157 lbs. 
eaoh. 

d^ ** How to Cultivate and Preserve Celery," by Mr. 
TUbophilds Roessle of the Delavan House, is now ready. 
It is preceded by a preface, containing an account of the 
author's life, from the pen of Hxmrt S. Olcott. The 
price of the book is $1. 

Mr. Roessle is very concise in his style, and 60 or 70 
pages of large type, comprise the whole results of liis expe- 
rience with the celery plant. There is considerable in his 
instructions which will probably be novel to the gai^dener, 
and at first perhaps received with doubt But coming as 
it does, from a man who has proved in long practice the 
correctness of what he writes, and who claims that equal 
success id attainable by any one who carefully follows the 
directions he gives, we can but regard this brochure as 
worth its price to any grower or lover of celery. It is il- 
lustrated, it should be added, with a number of Colored 
Plates, and comprises the care and treatment of both sum- 
mer and winter crops of this vegetable. 

E.NLAROEMRNT. — Our friend Wm. Thorbcirn, whose seed 
store on the comer of Broadway 'and Maiden Lane, Al- 
bany, has been well known for twenty years or more, has 
found it necessary, from the increase of hia business, to 
enlarge his borders, which he has done by annexing the 
the adjoining store. The partition having been removed 
and the two stores made into one, he has now a spacious 
establishment, well filled mth all the varieties of seeds 
necessary for the farm and the garden. See his advei*tise- 
ments. 

Plruro-pneumonia. — A communication having been 
lately received by the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land from the Central Society of Agriculture in Belgium, 
requestiug information on Pleuro-pneumonia and the 
means adopted to combat the disease, having particular 
regard to the eftccts of inoculation — a reply was ordered 
to be made that inoculation was not found in Great Britain 
to rest on any scientific basis, and as such it has not re- 
ceived the sanction or support of the Royal Society. 

Trial op Reapers, &c. — The Royal Agricultural Society 
of Holland propose to have an exhibition and trial of 
BteiMn cultivators and reaping machines in August next; 
offering first and second prizes of about £80 and £15 in 
each class. These sums of coui-se are not likely to tempt 
competition ; but the probability of custom is. The level 
lauds of HolLmd are particularly well adapted for both 
these machines. 



r Mr. Edw. Elliott, of East Greenbusfa, has laid on 

our table some specimens of a seedling sweet apple' with- 
oui name. They were in good order, showing at least the 
pioasesston of fine keeping qualities. 

Wheat for OAtTLR FEEniNO. — The London Agricul- 
tural Gazette, in answer to the inquiry — '* which is the 
cheapest food for cattle — wheat, barley, oats, cake, maize 
or beans ? — says : • 

** At the present prices the first of these is as economicnl as 
any. Wheat at \d. per lb., is as cheap a food as can be 
bongfat — if we except some of the cheaper but still somewhat 



doubtful kinds of cattle cake. It is used by almost every 
cattle or sheep feeder we know ; and even the gauie keeper 
knows Bothtng cheaper than the best wheat for bis birds. 
These uses of it must enormously increase its consumption, 
and the low price which it maintains in spite of this nniunal 
demand is as remarkable a thing in its way as is the b>gh 
price of mutton in (he face of the enormous supply of sheep 
weekly poured into the metropolitan market" 

df" An act of incorporation has recently passed the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, for an association whose de- 
sign it is to institute a "Model Farm," to be located 
probably in Chester, Delaware, or Montgomery county, 
including also a Botanic Garden, and opportunities, in con- 
nection with the Polytechnic College at Philadelphia, for 
the instruction of a limited number of Agricultural pupils. 
The Philadelphia Ledger states that " the list of corpora- 
tors includes the names of some of the most energetic, re- 
spected and wealthy citizens of the five south-eastern 
counties of the State, men of action, who never begin an 
enterprise which they do not carry through." The capital 
stock is fixed at $50,000, and it is thought such an estab- 
lishment may be so managed as to be an interest-paying 
as well as a useful and practical institution. 

Good Crop op Oats — Benefit of Draining. — Mr. Al- 
bert Van Voast, Pond Grove, Schenectady, believes in 
thorough drainhig, having can-ied it out on a lai'ge farm. 
He bought in 1858, eight and three-quarters acres of land 
adjoinmg his fai-m, which had been so run down, that it 
had not rented for years for more than a dollar an acre. 
He underdraincd it thoroughly, and sowed it to oats last 
spring. His account with the crop is as follows : 

Oat Lot— «lf acres. Dr. 

To 9K days team pIow)n|^ dracfinff, Ac, % t2.50. •fl 9 

* ax do. sowing, Ac, ® 7dc 1 8S 

" 34 bushels of OHts for seed. 0^ &lc 12 96 

** 28 days cradlinft, bindinR, Ac, 76c., 21 09 

" Qdays, team drawing in bam 6 OO 

Interest on land at $700, 49 0© 

Tax : 4 00 

ToUl #114 0» 

Add threshing fifiO bushels ® 3M cents, 19 » 

do. for cleaning, 6 00 

Total, 0138 SI 

Credit. 

By 550 bushels, ® 40c, 0220 09 

'^ 9 tons straw 9 05, 4o 00 

Total OSaOO 

Deducting expenses, 188 00 

Profit. 0127 00 

Here is a clear profit of over $14 per acre, after deduct- 
ing $7 per acre for rent, from land which before draining 
would not rent for more than $1 per acre. 

Careless Lettsr-Writkrs. — We lately received a let- 
ter from a subscriber, complaining that he had been cheat- 
ed by a person who some time since advertised some seeds 
in this paper — tliat is, he had sent the required stamps^ 
but had received no seeds in return. Knowing the adver- 
tiser to be an honest man, we sent our correspondent's 
letter to him, that he might explain the cause of the failure. 
In reply he says — *' I have received over 800 letters since 
the publfcation of my advertisement in the Country Gen- 
tleman, and in twelve of them the writcr^s name is want- 
ing, and several of them no post-office or any thing else 
by which I could find ont his residence, is given. I have 
now over 20 of these letters which I have been unable to 
answer, either for the want of the name or residence of 
the writerig. These letters have given me a vast deal of 
trouble, and I wish you would try to impress upon your 
readers the necessity of giving their full address.** Our 
advice to those who have sent stamps for seeds, and hare 
not received them, is to write again, and be careful to give 
their names, post-office, county, and State. 

Oregon Timber. — ^The trade in wood for 1859 at Lon- 
don, as reported in the Farmer's Magazine, shows the an-i- 
val there of four cargoes from Oregon and Vancouver's 
Isle — ** magnificent trees,** it is stated, "said to be Abiet 
Doi^lwni — creating as much wonder in the naturalist as 
in the trade.** Their chief purpose is for masts, for which 
it is added, they " combine all the qualities required, and 
have already attracted the attention ** both of the Brili.sh 
and other foreign governments — "in length from 100 to 
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130 feet; in diameter 30 to 39 inches throughout their 
l«ugth— straight, without knots, with icai-oely any sap, 
sound, strong and not weighty.** 

1^" The Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of 
tlie Massachusetts Board of AgrtpuUure, (br the year 1869, 
is at hand with commendable promptness. The attention 
of the Board during the past year, has been occupied 
chiefly in the collection of statistical and other informa- 
tion ui>on various subjects relating to agriculture, and the 
remits of its investigations ai'e embodied in the reports of 
tbe eominittees to which special topics were assigned, pre- 
sented and accepted at the annual meeting in January. 
The Horticultural information contained in the report on 
general Fruit Cultui'e, is interesting and Uiicful. The re- 
ports pf the Delegates to the various exhibitionB of the 
county and other societies, are a valuable feature. An 
Appendix contains the general Statutes relating to Agri- 
culture, recently passed or amended, including the Doc 
law, tlie law for the presei-vatioii of certain animals and 
birds, &c 

l^llr. E. W. De»xison, of 163 Washlngton-st., Bos- 
ton, has sent us samples of Tree and Plant Labels manu- 
factured by him in Wood and Zinc. There are four sizes 
in wood, so cheaply furnished as to make it an object for 
plant-growers and nurserymen to purchase instead of mak- 
ing them — the price being only from 40 to 62 cents pner 
thotiitand. Of the zinc labels there are tliree sizes, in- 
tended to be attached by wire, and written upon with a 
chemical ink, a receipt for making which is given, or it 
can also be had ready made of Mr. D. The price of the 
zinc labels, is from $2 to |8 per 1,000 only, fiampks of 
the whole may be seen at tliis office. 

Does Grpsuii Sbkyb to Fix Akmonia in Stablks, kc. 
— Statements and recommendations, implying sometimes 
a pofeltire and sometimes a negative answer to the above 
question, may be found in the columns of this paper. 
Some of our correspondents incline to one view, and others 
to the opposite one. One correspondent not long ago ex- 
pi*e9sed himself as quite skeptical as to the property usual- 
ly ascribed to gypsum when merely sprinkled in the dry 
state upon the floor of a stable or upon a manure heap, 
baaing his doubts or disbelief upon the fact that while dry 
or undissolved, plaster can absorb biit little or none at all, 
and that it requires about 600 paiU (say ounces) of water 
to dissolve oue part (ouhce) of this substance. 

While such diversity of opinion exists, perliaps no one 
will be acknowledged as competent to decide the question 
with titttfiorittff save some chemists of established charac- 
ter and skill. But meanwhile, the decision pronounted 
by the Editor of the A'l British AmeuUurist is worthy 
of conMdemtion. He says — "It gypsum) is found in 
practice not to be a good fixer of ammonia in stables, 
byres, &c." • 

t^ The editor of the Boston Cultivator has seen a part 
of the fat sheep fed by Jurian Wikne in this county, and 
noticed lately In our columns. Our contcmporai-y says that 
only 120 had then been slaughtered, the averaged dressed 
weight of which ** was 96 lbs. each. We underNtnnd that 
Mr. Winne received for the lot, seven and one-eightli cents 
per pound, live weight — probably ainountuig to eleven or 
twelve dollars per head. They were unquestionably a 
very superior lot — some good judges say the b(*st tiiey 
have ever seen in tliis country." 

Pbas with Spring Ryk. — One of my neighbors has al- 
ways made it a practice to sow peas with spring rye. One 
gives support to the other, and the rye keeps the peas 
from lodging, they tlien being le«s liable to mildew. When 
harvested and tlu-eshed tliey can be easily separated, and 
thus two crope are secured in one season from one picc« 
of ground, with very little extra labor. B. 

UiLLKT roB UiLcn Cows. — Eiyah Wood, Jr., of Con- 
cord, Mass., who has been for twenty years in the milk 
busiAees, said (as reported in the N. £. Farmer,) at & re- 
cent agricultural meeting in Boston, " If I can attribute 
my snoeess to any one crop, it is millet. I fii-st cut two tons 
of millet, and soon incrcQ.«ed it to twenty tons. * * Mil- 
let is not so good as English hay, but is worth two-thirds or 



three-fourths as much." He sows a peck of seed to th«. 
acre. Mr. W. commenced iv ith four cows, but in fiAeoi 
years kept twenty-four cows on the same farm, and is now 
keeping 80 head of cattle, having leased anotlier farm. 

Laroe Hogs. — Having lately sent you an aocouat of a 

few crosses of large, heavy, fat hogs made by some ol 

our Burlington county farmers this year, I now send yo« 

the account of six hogs fed and killed by Beiy. Wbite, 

near Jacksonville, of this county ~oim sadi year in m 

tuccetsive year* — viz : 

IolS47 WeMit flDi pooBds. 

]««. '*^687 " 

iw9 •• ten •» 

1850 " 887 *• 

1851 " 646 

1853, " 7« - 

All net dreated weight— areraKing 748X pouoda eachu 

Other instances of IndividiiHl hogs of large weight might 

be given ; but this being for six ooosecutivo yflai«k' vo 

think hard to bo beaten. \yAjrso^ K£WB0U». 

Burlington Co.^ N. J. 

Proper Depth of Planting CoRN.-<-Ai n jreoent meH'; 
ingof a Farmer^s Club iu Illinoia, Mr* Waterbuiy re«itf the 
following table, from the old Prairie Farmery Bhevkif 
the time at which com came up whon planted ai dill^reiit' 
depths, from one to six inches : • - ^i. 

No. 1— 1-Inch corn cfune up in 8)^ ilKJK * 

S— IH-lncli com came up in 9h dayi. < 

S— S'lnch com came up In 10 dajra. 

4— SK-lnch com came up in 11 H daji, 

•—8-Inch com c&^ic up in IS daja. 

6— SM-inch com came up in 18 dajrg. 

7— 4-inch com came up In VXH dajn. 

S—iK-iach com— 

9— o-inch com— 

10— IH-ineh com «aiae up In 17H daia 
11— ft-mch com— 

Not. 8, 9, and 11, were dug up after 22 dayi, »nd H wm 
found that No. 8 had (me inch mora to grow to readi tbo 
face; Kos. 9 and 11 had just sprouted, but were short, 
were within three inches of the surface. No. 10 came np la.. 
Ilk days, but the tender leaf remained green only six days, 
and then withered. The more shallow the seed was covered 
by the eartll, the more rapidly the tproat made lla appear- 
anoa, and the stmngw afterwards the stalk. 

Mr. Waterbury said- his experience taught liin thst* 
three-quarters of an inch was the beet depth. Be would 
step on the hill after planting ; this would pack the ground, 
and the devs would keep it moist . \ 

At a meeting of the trustees, held on the 13th Apifl, 
Re^. Dr. J. W. Bcon, late President of WsshfirgtoirOQl- 
lege. Pa., was elected President of the IfBfyland 9aSot' 
Agricultural College. 

8rR0UTiNQ Seed Potatoes. — ^The Rural Kew-7erkc^ 
gives an account of some experiments with potatoeB^thM** 
ing that *' from a whole potato, aa a general mle, only fiott 
two to four of the strongest eyes grew, the others remlAB^- 
ing donnant — the eyes obtaining the first start appearnp 
to have exhausted the nutriment in the potato befotetbfMF . 
slower in growuig had got ready to ehum their sbanrei Ae 
same potato cut in two, three, or even lour pieoofi, wouff ' 
give about the same number of slioots to each eet, tiK>ii|A 
the smaller the sets the weaker were the slioots. To thene 
rules there were some exocptious, for occasionally most of 
the eyes in a whole potato would commence growtjb «bo«it 
the same time, and a good many small shoots would be the 
result, while sometimes a very small set would give one or 
two strong shoots.*^ 

EkoLish Farming. — The Detroit Trihtme eopie* the 
published report of the second lecture on Engiisb Agricid* 
ture, delivered at the recent Yale Courae by one of tlie 
editors of this paper, prefaokog an extendeA editorim-nB* 
tice with the folio win^ pan^ppaph: < • j. < 

We baveboftira T«mai1cedthatef aH the AgriOolteeM 
isti and '^eummitsioDers" who hwe eroasod this A<llaatie ^^ar 
the purpose of studyiog Eumyea* Agrioialltte^ Xi. H. VliokMr 
appears to have taken the best course for deriving b^p|<|, 
from the excursion. He has visited the best ag^cultura^dM- 
triets of Great Britaio, Ireland ond Ftanee, alaofhe princ9^^ 
exhibitions or cattle shows and the most eel«^i«ted fciui eflB i, 
and bald » " big talk '* with men vhoMi praotkal kfliOwlittge 
of produetiire fi^rming is beyond ouestioD. Whep lhe-Ta)r 
ble information which Mr. Tucker nas acquired, is diAwed 
and wide through the largo circulation of the Country v> 
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Tki-ndts. — "The pea-nula mi; besowD iaYirgliiia and 
more south, frma April to Ha;, mi more Dortli or weat 
one moDlh liter ; it ia neconrj to hire the ground plow- 
ed, and drilli made one foot broad ind 6m hilla six inch- 
el high, til pmnel. It ii on the top of these hilb that 
the pM-nnt seeds are put Aomons to two tuches deep and 
from rii to eight Incbei apart. Wben the plant be^r 
grow tbej are boed and hilled— this operation la rene 
when (h« teed is tbnned, and would be iqjurious la 
time of Uoaeaming ; (be ground must be kept clear of 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

CF"^*KEirr[rcKT Stirc As. Socitrrare to hold two 
Tobacco Falls In Vnj — one at Paducah on the 91b, and 
the other at Louisville on the ISIh. At ^lese Fun over 
t9;WI0ii to be paid In premiums on Tobacco. Theirregn. 
I«r Blate Pair ia to be beld near Bowling Oreen, com- 
nMBdng Sept. 18, and conCioning 8re daja. R. W. Scott, 
Ekq., PranUTort, is the Secretary, to whom communications 
may be addreeBed. 

QfThe next SUto Fair of Illinois {« to be held at 
JacksonTille, beginning oo tbe 10th and closing 
16Ch of SeptemlKr. A premium of oue tbousaod dollars 
ii offered for the best steam plow. 

iNniANi SriTi Flit. — I notice in the la«t number of 
tbe Journal of the S. Y. State Ag. Society, an 
announcement of the time of our State Fur. The iDdlsna 
SiiM Fair will be beld at IndUnapolU, commencing on 
Hondaj, the ISth Oct., and continue during the week. 
We are filling up nevf grounds of OTW thirty acres, with 
new Blnicturca and greallj imprOTed general ammgemenls. 
Ojr Premium List of 7^ve Thom^ul DoUart Caik, 
embraces Four premiums on Stock of (200 each, Ti 
Stuck, Farms and Uachlnery, of tlOO eieb, aod 
thirty Of fbrly premiumi of (ISO each, being aeariy daaUe 
tbe auunot evar giTeo liefora. W, T. Diaiin^ 

Stu'f JiiJ. Slalt Board. 

IS- The 10th Annual Fib of tba Pfmnu On. Ao. So- 
cim,wifl be held at Brewst^'^ on the Kfitb, S«tb aad 
Sf 111 days of September, ISfiO, (Tuesday, Wednosdky Mid 
nuaiaj.) The officera of the Society an, 
PmldeBt-CBiuiici R. Wnaa. Cannel. 
BcmlUT— O. Hortlma' Bcldm. Cunitl. 
Tiaaiiiiii Tlailiiii flailth, Palsam TaUflTi and Mi 

OmoiM or tHC Ontakio Oo. Ao. Bociitt ro> ISM: 



STSBL FIXIWB. 

STEEL PLOW 8.— We »re manufactnriag 
<bTlhemTtiivtrad«lufeiaiinitKnof«]rtlD]uwli Vilify CUmmt 
Flowa frith ■lcFtniDM-1»irdmi]dlaDd-4Mf,wJlh 4tel or cuft point, aa 

{Dhn Joluifton. Oew«Ta, N. T. 
. InnraolL llion. H. T. 

£ a BlU LiDcu. iTt! 

Cot A. J. Sammer, Lou Swamb. florid^ 

A. J. Bovmiis. UUca. N. V. 

A. Bnidlcr. MankiSo. UloEKta. 

t. Hackle Cllu. N. Y. 

Ws an abo aiaDBAioliirliii garra** Pattot Hong Hoa and Potato 
OoTcrins UKhlnr, Barra'i PaMDt Oulliralor T«th In luaoUllaa hr 
. ttitmdt; uidaIlUiid(o(i(«laod iwiie wish In At ■fricsttn 
line. BcDdruradrcuUr. 8AYRB * RBMIHQTON. 

Jan, a-wlf Mar. 1— mlL Colon iiricaltnral Work* CUca, S. 

I "KTANSEMOND BWEET POTAT 



r#iii.!s.I: 



rt; Phllp Fi 
Corel. Cimt 



1 



Ltnurh, |4ckpi 

lii* Sodety hare, for ecTaral yean put, held a 
and abow In i^ ipHng, for the eihibitlon of sliiek 
mala, that tbe bnners may have a b«tler opportunity for 
nleeling moh as they would prefer to breed ftiin..^-atto 
fartbenle (d' itodc, scedo, im|dements, Ac, Ac This 
ycH the ^riagSbow will be held at Iiockpurl on the Sd 
oflfcy. B- 

>t Sjra- 




LAWTON BLACKBERR Y.~To 
obtain tbe orlstnal Tarletr for Aeld orrtrden eullure. addma 
pr* Circular!, with anmltfUlTTCtJoni, idU \ft forwardrd to aLI uaU. 

■duck'eye premium mower! 



DO 1b Bopportnl on tiro drlirlnf wboela which 



.Iriit or left. . 

Tbe cutler bar u attache 
which iliDwi eltber ma u 



J!tt: 



'ieSsw.TWJ 






s,aa,iss 



:££a'.: 



IKIUn<B JOtMTKD. tLKXIBLK BAR, isLoiiaB auuwt 
■ BDoni Hi>wia.iaD I* aacnan ar taarirair™ orBi 

commirlioa of ilia Marine, aad tbe BnokaiF of lae* wlU tmeM 
men ilaliu than ever belbrc, Id Uh eoBridinUaD ai Ibi bimer 
■{■hlDS to eecure Uh Im> Uowbc MachlDe. 

OrderiBiiMbeienleailrloSecoraUacblHea. MTufllled orden 
of lad aeaaao unooDttil U KTeral haDdred. DcKrIiillTe CbruliO'. 

OOfTinul^ ADlcnT Co.. it. T. 
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npHOROUQH-BRED NORTH DEVONS 

KUOENIA, < ) » jn. old. ■luT BuU Call b» " Yoiui« Cemrt" h 

»lCTimiN'K.( — ) loe»lioliiMii»-t«rtdbT ImDorlcd Dukei 

Tn (««<« DEVON B1JlI-!<. ImlKirted ,b 
AYBMHUEa ud ALBERNBlik suit 1 



"t^UKOPEAN POTATOER 




™^wlMlulpotiuM«H^ucb,KrtdliUiiMlTli^ *S.M 






O' 



lER WILLOW CUTTINGB— 
T. Ciirun Co.. H. T. 



. By u&U, poitiuld, ft] 



CRANBERRY PLANT! 
or Uit bf it known Tv1eU«Ljpi>wii on uplud uid od JowIuC 
I'rke 16 uT lOUl, Bi miU. pMhuuL ft iwr im, 

^D. L"HAL8Er. 
Mir »-ii)tai»l TIcloiT. Ciiyui* Co.. N. T. 



TLr ARBLEHEAD DRUMHEAD. 

TJdiCi)>b*is \ttfitu IhsaM Mpdlu- ud proAUble kind told In 
BaUoB HiiAM. ItortftaiUil b Mubkhnd. Mul. ud hol^ (be 

rnsukibl)' bird and hMW. ItkniriT, tfciOneinlnfdandiimt. 
■llh ■ iMnB, wlM Mwiaiv OHnvMcfl. of kml out la tutu kichn >d 
led^, rndtr Iwr cM iMe Mlhire, DiBri>'littMr cent, win Jet gpod 
Imili to Uw mere ; ondir lood allan. fre«aniUT ertrr Plinl on an 
MR Hin «t « mukclabla bead. A ftfktf oMhe b«t (nilrlT at 
thknMnn. the BttnrHuDD. contuilDV need more tbu uCBdeht 
to nw a wigiir** mrinj tw one luilli, funrarderi pHtpsJd la aoi 



BoAfwid SB tbf l««K of I 
liSHk I aim >■ bltosdatii n 
iHamiM — «--•■■ 






D iMrUn pnrini ibtir 
'tathepublleXalirll 



i^OUNTRY RESIDENCE AND 
VALUABLE FARM FOK SALE. 

and tofhtdiin Tumplk*. 
Tht Room li 10 Itet Hoare, two ttoriet hlib. buement Ulchi 

gtalm the place. tOKthcr wllh CflfTlnjEF Hdui*^ Bun. Hu Housi 
_raniiT.,4cj tc- _AflDp Appk prchardptUo a snatranelT oft 



iLiiiJi or ProllTneiit 



■a. m^Uj under a hitb itate of 



Muw>TFia>au.Jr.,aSaiiaiiln(l,Ne<r-rork,orti.thenibHrlGirr 
1 the nremlM* I.1M1>LBI U. F""— " 



NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WARE 
HODBE AND BEED BTOR^ 

flO Conrtland Street, New-York City. 

rirnien unA Deilen oUl Bod It to Ibelr adrulate lo dve u a oaU 

IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILIZERS. 

Our motio bu erer heen and lUlI li to rnmbb the BKST ARTICLES 
atlhel-offrnPHir— 




A LL KINDS OF AQRICULTOBAL BOOKa 

Fumert, Gardener*. Nunerrmen. Fr 
(Tounda and duel linn. "IP be wppll 
worid.'bi'' *""*"' " 

C. H. SAXTQIf, BARKER * CO., 
Alriciillunl BiwkaeUen ud Publlahen at the HoiUcaltiutl^ 



B 



OARDMAN, QB AT & C O.- 



ELEQANT ROSEWOOD CASE 8! 
0000 ^ND DUM^MXB I 

Send t*r Clccwlsnt rlriac Call ««a<triFtt*B< 

BOABDMAN, QUAY & CO.. Maniifaotann. 
ALB AS y, N. Y. 

Apt-wlBltf 



TiJEND YOUR OWN TIN-WA«Bl- 

Ihelr™ leakJ'on-iKJ^lSl" """'" "' " ' "" 

full printed i^recUoDa. aenl Lo 



AMERICAN OUANO 

Fr*a» Jarrla anil Baker laliuidB, 

In the South Puoifia Ocean. 

Under the Proteotlon of tha U. 8. GoTeminent. 

Imported b7 til* Amerfcan Oauio Compan)'. S. T, 
Thig nuano. r>r »m,erli.r to anr other FerUliier known, aod nf [iFT- 
ouaitltlei. u MO ptt ion. Llheral di«™int i^e lo dnu'Sa."' "i 
Ereiy picki^e aold br Ibe Company sill be KampFd with tklr 

OnJtra from the eminlrr will be piompllr attrndfd to, rnrfcHptr- 
llcubiia and pampbkta— Addreia AMKHIOAN UViUfO <*<>., 



rriO FARMERS AND GARDENEHa— 

^1. aJl\ele'ii''in IhVlwen'ftUi ?e'J^?ru1Jl/Srtu?11orTnln'Tw.''J^ 
tri. and hut DumvedferUlliera of CTen other d«ciiliiluD, toiUwM- 

'iL VlimadtrrontbiaMitaallBlIhe aifot Kew-Totk.bt Ike 
L. M. C. who han a sajiltaTor over M«M«0 InitUed In the bwxn 
which la at riak aboiild tta* analu ■ bad artlde. 

M. FDre«B»vd*actiUnll>aie.cbcHMtt,uat«laiidl.indM 
manure In Uie worUVwi ba »laiHd In direct eontucl wllh the Knt: 
roroti and rlpcBa T«t*lidl«D twa wwkaenrller. prevenMlhr ml wonn. 
douhlea tlie cr op. M id la without dUaireeablc odor. Three duUui 

P^CK-jbbl. »»-)libl9.tt.HI-4bfala. M. and oier e hUt. t].»Kr 

rumenXoverlhe t^nlled State*, w h ™ ai^'aed It ft^m tw^uVtao- 
oM F Fl Nfi^'^Ki^iTK RS "To.. 



NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
OoTemment Brand and Weld't on iTcrr bai. 
njPERPnOSPHATB OF LIMB 

. BONE DCST. LAND PLASTKK, Ar. 

A. I.O\CttT, 



ALBANY TILE WORKS, 



itiea. tor J.aiid Ilralnlni, ItOHND. SOLS mi IIOU^E-SIIO 

ivcroneltiDtbilennk. Cr£naolldled, '^^rlcelllalaentoa-., 
ion. C. * W, HcCAUUOK/ 
Jan. i-wtt-Feb l-nt£ ^^' " 
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KIRBT'S AMEEICAN HAEYESTEE. 

to 




, , vtaeliiM. Tlig !••»■ of tlH nirlor 

■luhh* u* tiuk (■■» mM An BHrl or thu nuK^UHHHHrhwIifTnDd 
• i«M IbU bH Ih* mikif (hill rcMIn lb* Mun* rdaUn iHrilioti. 
wUhout refercnn Ut expofiiTe to wet or heit. u Innf u the mutmc 
lula; while In nnchbiH vUh wmd rr&mM, or fhnnci of wood Hod 
Inti ciunHiiM, the rehlke poflltHm of the %ttn uid ill the benruio 
BMC InerHaMr ht chwiRil hr utrrt txpatan to nln iind nmrfiltis ; 
an the iieir« lire nude to mun (oo deev win nm hflrd, or not deep 
BkoiMh. unit aclmUlr Mjt irnr- Acid anrone kt bIL iieiia^iit«d wlih the 

miu pHiiMr bKome enlirelr tuflens b twa ar thr» veasonf. The 
KMv ll free IVmn unmidi oyMllon, TheboTcinreUntdnUhniib- 
MltoeUI, ■nitlhelonrcrlliiiued theeailer It wl]| work. Bend tiir 
book with foil dexTlitInn and Uia oplnloni of Uidh who linTr wed 

Ot,«ii*iii.k BebnccUK^ Co.. N, T.. 8eM. M 1U8. 

- . hftva naed one of Klrtfra Amcrkui HArreMen two 

an ifi«el1r HUliteA Ih^ R<ii««t ro dnnbUnT. I'rii t- 

, eue of BHnoenca t md ^laiUr of waAi n II BurvuM*! 

-, us. ___ .urhlne with wbleli I IB aMUinltili eltker u ■ nowcr 

or remiKr, and lime an • namber aMMcKnt m^lne* athe nelKh- 

HtlHed there l> no mnthlne htfan tlw inline iiMSh, ISrlMilaeai of 
* ' iinauntor work, udabDKT(ake»thaaBrflie*nf tlienwnd, 
h diichFi und OTFF iloiiei. ft»t1(aB lid* Aran, onSnaHe 



AblLtrt an aHBHaredi^AQ- 
■ i tbnltora 1 dslrflitni t* 

to HUT ftunier wtaa wwiaa nacfalne, 

iTom OAinn. kh&pp. 









III. Feb. il, im 

it^lrbj Americkl 



-■'--■--"'''"'■ --"Slirted I did 






ODOld with the cradle. tn»Tlhe price of UierrniierMtiehDienl. lu 
te dep eojnn aetlpn nf the drttlarwheel, jllowlnr 11 to fco In »™° 
SiiSrlnr. m It euu «^^rocm h^^br'r (Mble, ka Eivainpalnltt 



OTeraUdthtriruhloeilbaTeknowledn at In IWitnen of drnft. 
ud mtnen or Me dnit. It hu no nnal. and the perfect cdbItdI the 
AHTerlnliliieilliuaTertheniacbW mikeait iLe moat dolnilili: 

m'achln/ui'^1 ^'h do'l^tiwl'f M hta ■ott.'whcn f.w'n HIHr »ln'l* 
can icl one to do alL BDWIN WILUAtlX. 

MCHM. B. 4 A. pI'i"")l*"S5S"^lrb" a" '^■'i'*"-,?' "^■ 
thai I, boiuiht of lou Ihla'ieaaoiu bu (lirni Ipe enUn ntWIicllaii. 
iKHulderTtbf IMr>ta.bM(Hu:talBelDWH]ntiaisecUai>, and 1 an 
familiar with nu^ of the vroniln«ilNaclirn«a. IbaT*nenlaKet<h' 
»»i«aehlntiaraIi»u«,uilnMIIUifa*annMr. 1<l«Mrdli>UT 
llrbr. beeaBHlcoBiHerlt br mnAOn beat Uachlnt in llriit- 
ef draft md Iti adaMarion Id UH'en Hrjarni. 1 tsew ofno 
,.i__.t_._». r_ |'™lt_ II worijiperfCctlfj ~ " """" "" 



1 reaped all mjr iraln ttllh 11 f vould r«e 

Inn Minowlog. lanatalMiloundenU 

macbbie that will now onlj. wfacn bo < ... — , --^^ -_ - 

SmiretoWfL v'ou«reti*etltalS. " ""h. C. BA^bluK ' 

Tbe oiiderat^ed. havlniiued Hr. flanderV Rlrbr Mnchlne. and 



rfKtIiataItt 
lluAdlrlbr, 



JAnOR PANPEtlS. 



Jan.K 1N0. JACOB p. IfKI.UNGRR. 

Fianiu. DnehtH Co., N. Y., Jin, J. IWO. 

n. U. Omoinn A Co. ; Onti-nie Slrbr Ifgchln* I boDuhl of rniir 

MiDtitPHdik«e*n>ir«1iabiaduim— Itauilane exaeUr. Aa a 

wd^iolbeneckaortba^HMC and lerTlUtle aide diall. loin 
roavMavaoTinwuibeurirttk taae. hr Jinpttellir. dnnMUtr. 
aad atmiftbi Ibe Hachlne la ■upenor to anr 1 aTereaw. t cuttweo' 
ty-nrv aerta pran Dirpr fmrrolh. rou^ an ■navcn froiidd. and II 
IravtlaoTCTiniall dUchca wIdiBul U]i4BkiuU>. Tht bdtpendenl 
Ihe.maahlDO belter aeaiileiria '°^Kj9**f' *"'?'-' '^1" !^A 
mm. either coane or fine. I c<>i>tl!leF ^J^W ^'l^'^.Jt?^™'''* 



aienta. ORIKKINQ BROa. » CO., « 
PLANT i BRO.. n. I^ula. Ho. ; ROO 
Cblcaioi CARTKR i BUCHANAN. 1 
t CO.. NaidiTllIt. TtoD.. and bf acvnia 
April It-Uajr H 
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THB FARM. 

How to Make Farming Pay-III-by 8. Bdw akds Todd, MO 

Deep Plowing Opposed, bjr J. O. C.,. {" 

Farm Improvement. No. S-Kceplng Stock, . ..£..••••••■ }g 

Cora Growing In Pennsylvania, by Jamm M. Kixckad, l« 

Duchess County AipicuftunU Society, i« 

Winter Fanning In Albany County,...', }« 

Callanan's Drain Trencher, '« 

Importance of Farmer's Cluba....... *«^ 

AVeatem Ne w-York Ak. and Mech. AswKlatlon, 1« 

The Woodward Gate, by Gbo. E. Woodwakd, Jg 

Culture and Value of Millet, by C. Wood Davis..: }« 

Importance of Farm Accounts, by N. Raao J» 

Best Way to Make Hay Caps, by B. JfJ 

Fanners Should Teach Each Other, Ig 

Inquiries and Answers................... •• *ff 

Clod Crushers, Book FanninK. Ac, by Book Varmee m 

Death of Hon. B. V. French, by Columella IW 

Comporting Anhnal^ Matter, by &D.,.. }g 

Com Culture In Kentucky, by A Ky. Fakiikr, Ig 

botes fur Uie Month *» 

THE GRAZIER AIVD BREEDER. 

Live and Dead Weight of Cattle, 

8heep Feeding in Albany County, 

Vertfeo in llor8es,.by B. F. E., 

Pleuropneumonia in Cattle....... 

Scratches in Horses, by Not »>. 8., .........;.... .• 

Western Hog House and Com Crib, by O. G, Tatlor, 

^'reatment or Spavin, ••^^ 

Cottonseed Meal for CaWe,.....^.. !». 

Slieep — Coarse vs, Fine Wooleu, by 8. L. B., 

Gain in Feeding Cattle, by Jons JoBMtros, 




142 
144 
146 
140 
150 
152 
154 
134 
IM 
158 
158 
161 
161 



HOrtTICULTURAL DBPARTMEIWT. 



189 
150 
151 
156 
166 

157 



Culture of the Currant— Best Varieties.. 

The Peach Borer— Kgeria exitlosa, by T, V.Pbticolas, , . . . 

How to Grow Large Cauliflowers, 

Designs for Ornamental Grounds,. • 

Protecting flees fromlllce and Rabblts-The* Yel'lows'ui P^^^^ 
Trees— The Borer in tlie Hickory— The Curoulio, by H... . . ) 

RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Balloon Frames for BuUdinga, No. 8, by Gap. B. Woodward...... Ig 

Gates for Parks, Country Seats, Farms, Ac, by ^bo. B. Woodward, 15S 

Western Hog House and Cora Crib, by C. G. Taylor, Ig 

Plans of Grounds, ** 

THB DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Clean Milking of Cows, by a P. a.,... }g 

Cotton Seed Heal for Milch Cows, by ivmov Wadswortb, 151 

DOMEenric economy. 

Recipe for Cottage Puddiuf, by J. B. C, 1§7 

Coal Tar for Painting, by Jambs Opir, lo7 

Ice Cream and Cake, by Luct loj 

Cheap Pabif« by A, B lol 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

African Poultry— New Way of Raising Chickens, by W. P. G. 14S 

THE BEE-RBEPBRnS DEPARTMENT. 

TraosferrJng Bees, by H. M. TwisiKe,... 151 

The Australian SUngtess Bee, by E. H. C0LLIX8, Io7 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Improved Corranta, 



...... 130 

Sheep Tioufh 145 

Woodward^s Gates, 163 



Balloon Frames. 147 

Hog-pen and Cora crib, 158 

Plans of Grounds, ,.... 156 
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T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 
GRAIN ORADLK. 

They are so improved as'to be taken down and packed in boxes for 
teansportatlott. One doxen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We alio make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made of the best material and workmanship. For Price List, address 

I. T. GRANT A CO.. 

May l^mlSt Junction, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 

EOR SALE— The twoyear^ld SHORT- 
HORNED DURHAM BULL "ORION." got by imported Bull 
o^uireGwynneIL" 1101. out of "F{llpaillV.''^Ac., kc, both from 
Thome's herd. See American Herd Book. 

The subscriber offers him for sale on very reasonable terms, having 
another Bull not so nearly connected to his stock. 

Any one wishing to purchase may, for pedigree or farther particu- 
lars, address A. M. UNDKRUILL, 
Ap 5— w3tmSt Clinton Comers, Duchess co., N. T. 



A 



GRI CULT URAL IMPLEMENTS. 



H0R8E HOES, expanding. 

CIDER MILLS AND PRESa 

CORN 8HKLLKR9, various kinds. 

EXCELSIOR PAN HILT^ three slset. 

8TALK AND HAT OUTTERfl. 

GRAIN CRADLES AND HORSE RAKES, Ac, Ac 



Uvl-uOi 



For sale by A. LONQETT, 

M OlSff street. New- York. 



N 



EW AND VALUABLE PLANTa 



Would respectfully Inform his friends that hte new W'>5J.C£'^ 
LOOUE Is now ready, and will be mailed to aU applicants eMtoAurm 
three-cent stamp. It will be found to contain ™*2L "S^ * S**rS Jtv 
way of DAHLIAS. PHLOXES. VERBENAS. PETUNIAS. OTItl. 
8ANTHEMUM8, FUCHSlAa Ac, Ac, well deserving «>e *t^»n 
of all who' may wish to ornament their ^upd* ^^K «»« en«un« 
season. Address ». K. SfjSn-i.* m.«. 

Ap 19— w4tmlt Sprtegflekl. Masa. 



GREAT CURI08IT Y.— Particulara sent 
f^e. AgeaUwanttd. • BUAW A CLARK. _ 

Dec ^-wntaOL Blddeford, Me. * 



c 



RANBERRY CULTURI8T. 



A Practleal Treatise on the CnUore of this exceUeni ^roiUj^ to 
1 applicants on * ^* '• — *" *~ -— •— -*-"»— a*!**™ 

Ap M-wStmlt 



aUappriciuts onTecSpTorS cents to Mettfejstunps. Address 



' •-'•'ARR. _ . _ 
East New-Londoo. Ooui. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESH- 
ING MACHINES for sale by r.iiir^i2^Mi2TVrfr. 
May 1— m8» <4 CMff atreet, Ncw-lertu 

T. GRANTS PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 

IbffTTiTifil. 



I. 



They wffl chair and screen ^heat in psgrfiy thro^^ og^ 

In the most perfect manner, and aU kinds of grain and aeeA w ar 
ranted the very best in use. . ,« ^ ^^ . 
Fawnt RWU for «>* jf^a.*' '"^^I.'^RAIIT * CO, , 
May 1— miat Ju nction, Rensselaer Co.. W. Y. 

RANBERRY PLANTa 

500^000 cultivated OranbeTvy Vltaats of ttie celebtated Bm or U y 
land, and Chkhrv or Marsh varieties, on ttjp most favyaWetenaa. 
^ WM. H. STARR, Kast New-London Kbraeriefc 

Ap25-w2tmU East NewLondon. Cwm. 



c 
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HE GREAT AU S T 
gHAKER SEEDLING STRAWBKBIIY. 



I K 



This remarkable Seedling orlglhated at the Sbaker aettfcM^ 
WatervUct, N. Y., four years ago, and having Pwred Hrto ^^^*^ 
iy hardy, a great bearer, and flne-Oavored, we now offer it 'othepab- 
Bc SSfng Snfident that it will give satlslbctlon. Ilwas Fown *«^ 
Sdethe Wilson's Albany Seedl ng last year, and proved to be^^ 
froductlve, and about twice aalarge. The Austla 8««J«°if,|»ifS?La 
to be TUB LAROiST Stbawberrt w TUB woRj£. Jhe following faa 
correct description : Plant vigorous : foliage venr hw ; fo^ i*™ 
long and stout; fhiit very large, "wd bro»dly <»nj^u ^^^^'-S^ 
crimson; flesh rather firm, mildly add with a nch and h»ey»w. 
flowers staminate ; in (tall »>^arinK.«»»»"Sthe 25th of ^^,Jfm^S 
the berries will measure over two Inches In diameter. Twelve jicLed 
from a bed without extra selection, weighed one P^J^*;. ^1*3 
aware that many new seedling strawberries »»a^ei««n ][«^*yj?»^ 
to the public that have not gh'en satisfaction. We propow to exbx 
bit plaSuTof the Austin In full bearhig. In pots, andberriw tebaAete^ 
Soi£ the 16th of Jmie to the 4th of July. »t tte,i«Wo^°« Si^i 
At Wm. S. Carpenters office, 468 Peari street. Now-^ork ; pBe* /^J 
Hovey'k Magailne of Horticulture, Boston ioAce of Moore's RunJ 
New-YorkerT at Rochester; office o'CounwyBentlemim, Altauiy; 
Farmers' Club of American Institute, New-lork, widat I'hUad^lph*. 
Tills win give all an opportunity to see and taste this remaikabjebCT- 
17, and if any having ordered do not^wl satisfied aftw-Keidgto 
themselves, tbe money will be reliinded. if desired, before the pUntt 
are dellveJed. The pjanto will be sold for U Pcr dosen. or <te per 
hundred. Orders received imraedlatelv for plants to be delivered la 
July ttid August in rotation, as ordered. . AddrcM either 

* cHaUNCY MILLVoI, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee ; or 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Peari street. NewToik. 

Ap 86-w4tmlt - 

W. EGGLESTON'S COLUMN. 



W 



i& 
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HotiM to tumtn. 

The subscriber sells all kinds of Agricoltural TmpIemenhK^aiuaoff 
which are __ . ^ . « a«c 

Share's Patent Coulter Harrow, and Grain-Co verer, W 

Potato Covering and Hoeing marhlnes, W 

Culti vaUng and UiUuig maclunes, .,, - JJ 

Plows, fk-om •i-**fe 

Harrows, * 

Com and Seed-Planters and Drilhi. 2 

Cultivators, : f 

Hay and Fodder Cutters, ,..., « 

Horse-Powers, and Threshers and Cleaners, I» 

Saw-Mills, » 

Cider-Mills. 

Telegraph Chums. ., ..r. •£,•••• * 

Also, Rakes, Forks, Ox-Vokes. Dop-Powers, Churns. Corn-8hpn«T«. 
and in fact every thing rcqubed by the Fanner, W"), "^e^sof all klDdc 
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No. XXXI— VISIT NEAR NORWICH. 

IT Corm bcbADfe— 



It WW tbe object of tb« lut iettof in Uiii «erie*, to oon- 
rej a fenenJ iden of tbe Cobntf o( Norrolk, and the pro- 
duotivoBBKi there aUaioed. Widi Mr. Read, lo whom, bj 
coDvenalioo And through the Em*; >l»«d7 ellu4ed lo, I 
was indebted for ana; of tbe facM tber* detuled, I bid 
'tbe tileauire of vuitiBg Norwioh Hilt on the dty of tbe 
weeklj Fair or cattle-mukeL 

We *n ■■ ytt deplonUj deleieiit, «■ > geneni rule, in 
■Djthiog exactly eotteepooding to tbe bin, iturkelH uld 
nuirket-dajB of Grwt Biitdo. I ihLll not tUeinpt at pn- 
■eot to point out their wlruilagee, ai opportoniLiei will be 
hereafter aSbrded for recurrinB HMre partieulariy to the 
■deject. That thej form a part, and an taaential part, in 
the nactiaery, ■> to qieak, of Eogtish Agricalture, no 
vintor can ful to obacrre ; and, in the ftdiitiee for bnjing 
■od eelliDg, for Kleotion on the part of the firmer wlio 
purchaaca, and competiUon of bidden for the Iknner who 
haa inj-lhing; u> dlapoae of, their eatabliahmeat mod regular 
recarrevce at itated times wppIieB an adrantage paralle! 
In Bome reipeela to (bat whidi the British oullivator also 
poMecaea over ua, In the readier and more abundant 9b- 
foinaiitiicM of ciperleneed agrieultura] labor. 

Norwich ia a dtj of the anciOnt tlmea, bat the old Caa- 
lle that parmoanla tta higbeat tummlt la now occupied aa 
• priaon, and the triple battlcmcfiiB that protected thia 
Notman keep, have not for atanj yean Irownad down 
upon an; force nM>re warlike than the hunable oompan; 



gathend fron ctci; part of tbe kingdom to eat of the 
production of Norfolk haabandr;, ao that i> the end tbe 
hnngr; eaten of the metropoUa ma; be SUed. In fact It ia 
•MiiMlad that not abore on* bnUoek in Iwant; that ia 



grazed in Notfolk <il bred in tbe connt;, and all aorta of 
Gnw»4iTed buUocka Bud their way tUtber lo be sold and 
fattened. If I ant not mistakeo, we saw some of tbe old 
lonpbomed stock, which at one time had a toish with the 
Short-honu fbr npremic;; there were alao Iriah cattle 
not quite lo long in horn or large in frame as diose, but 
Ihitter, and dcacribed to me as better to take on flesh ; 
there was Scotch Uood, too, but the cann; North Briton* 
baTe learned, the; said, to keep the beat at bome fortlieir 
own feeding ; and >o tbe collection — that da; scarcel; ao 
full I think sa usual — was made up, and the fenner who 
went out to bu; had need be good in jadgtng to know 
what to dMioae and bow much to pa;, ^lere were sbeep 
nod lambs in large numbers, quite generally I think of a 
Leicester croaa, although the marks of other breeds might 
also be delected. And to oonclude, a stabte-ftiH of borsre 
were lo be brought out at a later hour under tbe hemmi-r 
of tbe auetiooeer. Tlie pigs we did not look sL 

In aome oaaea there are oorporation or other tollt on 
the animals marketed, and thus an aoonrale register of lite 
■ale* ia kept. There is no *udi guide to consult In re- 
gard lo tbe number disposed of at Korwich, but with thd 
construction of r^lroada, tiie attendance ^re is said to 
baTebeenaiinnall;iiiOr#asiT^iaiaignitude " lo tbe eillno- 

>f almost all the local fain In tbe count;." Norwidi, 
it ma; be added, ia a cit; much tbe size of Alban;. 
H; altentlre conductor also went with me lo the oom- 
Echange, wher«, ver; appropriatel;, a portrait of Hr. 
CoK( looks down upon the proaeedinga of man; who 
cherish bis memor; and example. Here tbe ftrn»en of 
tbe count;, when the; are read; to sell their grain hi 

B or iu part, bring aaniplea of what tbe; hue, and 

»ni-bnjtera and millen who occupy alands in tbe 

apartment, eiambe the <|ualit; of wliat is otnred, and 

iclude their arrangemenU for purebaae. Dispatchea 

eonstantl; receiTed from London show how the marilela 

e are tending, and, if the prices do not ault, the far- 

I's pocket will oart; hia samples back again as easily 

as it brought them. There is genersll; an "ordinar;'' or 

gcuaral dinner, set at the public houses frequented b; the 

farmers, and as the Mine cirvlea meet so frequently at the 

places, mutual acquaintanoe and asaoelation of intei^ 
ests are promoted. Pipes and tobacco often constitnte the 

uding luior;, In the enjojrtaent of which our Engliak 
brethren hare nothing lo leam from us — indeed I wsa 

el; prepared to Bnd the "weed" still in so high and 
general estimation, pidM in the primitire pipe with long 
id curving stem. 

Soms notes jotted down In viatting " Plumatew)," *■ 
r. Sead'a farm, aevoral milea from Korwich, ia called — 
will be iwd, I am aura, with an Intcrsit equal lo tb* kind> 
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fkem with which he afforded its hoflpitalities to an unex- 
pected stranger. It Is illostmCive of th« spirit and intelK- 
gen«e which he has brought to itsmanagemeiit, and I hope 
not a matter of indelicacy previously to mention that Mr. 
Read is still a young man, graduated as a farmer after 
some years* experience in managing for others, acquired 
upon estates in Sontfa Wales, Oxfordciiire and Bucking- 
hamshire, and having proved liia powers of observation in 
all three instances by the preparation of Reports upon the 
Fwraing of the Counties named, which received the Frizes 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. Since bis occupancy of 
his present farm, he had, like many of the best fanners in 
Eqgltfid, taken several pupils for instruction in the practi- 
cal details of Agrieultare. There are always many de- 
tNKMN of such instruction, either the sons of farmers at 
■onae distance who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
syvtMQB elsewhere in vogue, or sometimes young men from 
the city with a taste for rural life and pursuits ; and in no 
way perhaps can a knowledge of farming be so well and 
(horoQghly obtained. With three or four pupils, in the 
active seasons of the year, the oversight of all the trans- 
aetiomi of the farm is explained and illustrated, practice 
in determining upon and performing them, is always to be 
had, and the exercise of judgment in relation to live stock 
of different kin'ds as well as field operations, is elicited 
tpd ^eoted to proper standfurds. Lectures are given 
twiee a week in winter,, upon both theory and practice, 
followed by conversational discussions upon mooted points 
or farther explanation of difficult ones. I do not doubt 
M ftU tlte con-ectness of the opinion expressed by Mr. R., 
that qne year of such tuition, foUpwing a year or more 
spent at an institution like that at Cirencester, would pro- 
vide the best education which an intelligent young man 
could have before undertaking the management of a farm, 
and I can ■ not but wish that more of our good fanners 
Muld be induced to receive pupils into ihair families for 
nrallar instruction. The price paid there by the pupil is 
in the neighborhood of $350 per annum, but little ii any- 
thiiiig ))eing expected from his labor; while, iu many cases 
he provides himself with a horse, it may be for hunting 
or other purposes, which Increases the price paid by him 
^ per year to about |1,000. 

The land at Flums^ad was last summer occupied ^^ly 
■• follows: .« 



To Wheat ISSacr^a. 

IdBariey, 136 do. 

In Oats....... 60 do^ 



In Clover and gaiDfola, 100 acres. 

In Beans and Peas GO do. 

InRoota, 140 do. 



The usual four-course aystcm of rotation is employed, as 
might be antidpaied. About 32 bushels of wheat per 
afOre, 40 bushels of barley, and 48 of oats are regarded 
as average crops in this vicinity ; 1^ to 2 tons of hay are 
onaUy oaL Mpngolds is a crop in growing favor, and 
will yield 30 tons per acre, bearing unlimited manuring, 
while turnips if pushed too bard are found to run mostly 
to tops and necks. The wire-worm is the greatest foe 
with wbidi he has had to contend ; coming along last spring, 
attacking the barley, touching the wheat a little, destroy- 
ing the first sowing of mangolds, and a second sowing of 
Swedes put in to i^plaoe them, and doing much damage 
to the white turnips^ which made a third sowing on the 
name ground. Some fields of mangolds, however, had 
e9^H?«d« and some qf the Swedes had been only badly 
thinned. 

1*. 

. . Ab to live stock, thA labor of the farm is partly done by 
oxen, 4 yoke and 16 horses being kept. The broedlng 
^o^ of ebeeo numberi. about a hundred, , and in addition 



some three hundred are anmudly fed, tf»gether with pne 
hundreds bullocks. As to breeds, in ciinversalBon wilh 
regard to their respective merits, the lemark wgs.inaiie 
that formerly meat was grown perhaps more for the j^en- 
try ; or rather, that until xnore reeentiy, fiec^ wa« put. .on 
at a cost, from the length of time required to mature it, 
which the wealthy could better afford to paji^ while in 
point of fact, the poorer classes consumed eomparatively 
very little. The South-Down, with its superior mutton, 
well-matured, for example, sifll futnishes what a Itfided 
proprietor desires to graze for his own eat(ng, or tba 9^ 
cure to buy from his butcher; while, on the other hand, 
the great objects sought by the fanners who produce meat' 
for the multitude of purchasers are hardinesa and svbs^ 
comhinsd with §urly maturity* Withoitt tl(ca^, three <)i^- 
lities, each of equal importance it mt^ be<— the Norfo^ 
feeder cannot buy and sell at a profit.. Gontinuiiig^o 
speak of sheep, the laiiger kind of Leicester, or Leicestera 
with a tinge of Cotswold, (or perhaps l4ncolpshire,)are eaid 
to give the desired size and maturity, and at the same tiQ^s 
lengthen the wool ; the purer Leicesters, aa Ihey are some- 
tinoes regarded, such for instance as those of Mr. Samjut, 
perfect as they are of their kind and for some localiti^ 
are here considered too fine to produce a cross embodying 
all essential points so perfectly as the otheiSw The ew^ 
are the Downs, the best of them from Suffolk, handier in 
constitution and finer-wooled than the males with wluch 
they are put. 

It has been claimed here, and the opinion has its adhe- 
rents in Great Britain,, that the meat produced is really 
deteriorated as its maturity is forced ; and there is iitfile 
doubt that if one is content to wut the convenience of 
some of the old breeds in getting themselves ready for the 
knife, he may be better suited with the flesh they giy e 
him. But with sheep, the cross' above described, for ex- 
ample, makes a better leg of young mutton, say when 
slaughtered at a year old, than could be had at similar age 
from the best South Down, while the latter would. in turn 
be preferable at Aree years old. With cattle it is mi^ch 
the eame as with sheep. There are still some, although 
not very many, Devons in Noifolk, notwithstandiug Mr. 
CoKB^s efforts to popularize them there ; they makeuocel- 
lent beef, and when ready to kill, you have a " nice iat 
little wretch ^ — but not enouyh ofkini; the siscandstiH 
earlier maturity of the Short-Horn, and of Short-fiiOgni 
crosses, tiierefore render thdr blood preferable te :^y 
other. It is observed in Mr. RBi.D'a Essay, of the cpttle 
that are now offered for sale on Norwich Hill, that the 
quality of the Short-Horns has been wonderfully impio* 
ving, or rather perhaps it was intended to say that tl>t 
grade of Short-Horn blood has been becoming e higher 
one from year to year, as. it certainly haa witli tlie beeves 
sold at the cattle markets of New-York ; and especially 
he says, that the cattle now brought over from the Emerald 
Isle, bear very little resemblance to the long-homed breed 
originally produced tlicre ; *' by judidous crosses with the 
Short-Horns," they now obtain what the English farmer 
calls ** very U9fful cattle^" that show '^ much of the quafity 
of the new blood, yet retain a great deal of the. fle^ and 
frame of the old stock.** 

From the.pleuro-pneumonia many cattle had Ueea kat, 
and few lots of cattle were received from Inalapd, ]Cr. 
Read informed me, that were not more or lesa infected 
with this complaintr-r-if free from li when, starting often 
takiMg iV ^ "f^ by being crowded •togft^er,ia crpmii 
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4^ ehanael uiireaaels whore diteaaed ftninialii had pre- 
ceded them. There are one or more oompanies to hiaure 
ij^inst ^008 from the pleuro-pneumonia, but as ibey did 
hot take riska exceeding in amount something like half 
the Talue of the ammal, he had never had recourse to tliis 
source of protecUon. The state of excitement upon the 
eul^ect in this country, at the time of writing oat these 
notes, is such as to lead me to wish that I had pursued my 
inquiries upon it a little farther. It was introduced into 
Great Britain by cattle from the Continent, and there seem- 
ed to be little deubt there of iU being as infections as it 
has here been represented. 

The subject of insurance against a particular disease in 
cattle, was brought up by the casual mention of that of 
another kind, wluch illuatrates singularly, as such little 
items often do, how Agriculture in Great Britain has been 
systematized, like commerce, into a branch of industry 
' with its own risks to run, and its calculated chances of 
escaping them. Much grain is every year damaged there 
by kail $iorfn$ ; but by the payment of 6d (say 12 cents) 
per acre for the surface sown, companies insure one against 
^irhatever loss may result from this cause. A storm the 
previous year had done much ii^ury to a field of beans at 
Plumstead, but this insurance having happily been effected, 
' appraisers on examining into the &cts of the case, rated 
' the loss at £27, (say $185,) whkdi amount was duly re- 
covered. 

Portable engines are now to be found on many of the 
most extendve farms, for thrashing and other farm pur- 
' poses, but thrashing is very frequently done by steam there, 
as in some parts of the conntry here it is done by horse- 
power — viz., one or more individuals owning an engine, 
will go from farm to farm to thrash out the grain as de- 
sired at a certain rate per quarter, or percoomd, a favorite 
Norfolk word, signifying a half-quarter or four bushels. I 
met a farmer who had been interested in one of these no- 
' madic " steamers,** as they are called, and from whom I 
gathered that the business, originally a quite profitable one, 
was now suffering rather from competition, or ft^m the too 
common purchase by farmers of ** steamers *^ of their own. 
The rent here was 85s. per acre, or with tithes and 
poor-rates added, equivalent to about 46s., say |l 1 .25. In 
' the agreement between landlord and tenant, it b cus- 
tomary for the former to provide materials for any new 
erections that it becomes necessary or expedient to build, 
- whHe the tenant pays for from one-half to the whole of 
'the labor, according to i^reement. In repairs, the land- 
*- h>rd will keep the etUriwr of the dwelling and other struc- 
tures generally, in order, painting aa often as may be cov- 
' enanted, say once in 8, 5 or 7 years, while the tenant must 
' generally bear the burden of whatever inUrior painting, 
' papering, &e., may be required. 

It is a matter of some interest to know to what sources 
the profit of the farm is due, for in some years of the ro- 
tation taken by themselves, there is a constant outlay with 
littie pecuniary return. Through the four years of the 
course, I understood that the annual cost of labor would 
average per acre about 80«., say $7.50 ; while, with prices as 

* they had usually rated for several years, (the low prices of the 
past season being perhaps regarded as exceptional) the two 

' **wMte crops,* or die wh^ai and barley yentt in the rota- 
tion, should bring in a gross return of fifty dollars each 
per acre, and the other two yeai^ &f clovers and roots, 
iin equivalent to twenty dollars cafeh per acre— that 

• li* an arertige return, for caeh ^f Ihe^ftMir years,- of 



|dO to |35 per ^cre over the farm. The, difference be- 
tween this sum and the land charges for rent, &a, and the 
sums paid for labor, will constitute, when further dimin- 
jshed by the heavy additional expendttm*es that are re- 
quired for fertilizers, feeding materials, wear and tear ot 
machinery, ^, the fiirmer^s net avails for his own tin»e 
and for interest upon the capital he has invested. 

The box-feeding of cattle, which has been in growing 
favor, as compared with other systems, Mr. Read was pro- 
paring to adopt, I think ; there is thought to be less ^od 
consumed, and the resultant manure is considered rfeher 
than when (he cattle are fed in open yards. By adequate 
attention in keeping the litter in the comers and middle, 
level, BO odor escapes even if the deport remains uiidis- 
turbed in the box from auAumn nntU spring. On tiis«4ter 
hand, Mr. R. remarked that the first cost of the Imms 
is greatiy against them, and while tenants gladly employ 
them if provided by proprietors, the general prefer- 
ence otherwise appears to be for ** small yards for 10 or IS 
beasts, on two ndes of whidi are warm and wide open 
shedSk'' 

The character of the soil is soch that draining is not ne- 
cessary except for the purpose of cutting off springs, when 
one or two drains will dry an area of perhaps three or four 
acres. Sainfoin, succeeds well here, a'plant that sctois 
to require the presence of ohalk or lime to flonrisk to ad- 
vantage. Gldcareous material may be cheiqply had by^sing 
lime from gas works— on the subject of which there has 
been considerable inquiry here during late years, llr.- R. 
thought it might be a useless, or even a very destrUbdve 
application, if not rightiy employed. His way I wider- 
stood to be, to spread about three tons per aoro upOli the 
Uihd after harvest, for the turnips to be sown in Jiihe or 
the mangolds sown in May of the succeeding year.- Tlie 
price of this gas lime was only 52 cents for ii lo^ of 
about a ton and a half. Bait, which coots say f 5. 75 pet^ Ibti, 
is also a common manure, applied at about two ewt: per 
acre, with an equal amount of guano for barley Or Oats 
after a wheal crop, as on a portion of the land a 4eteble 
grain crop is thus often taken. 

As we walked out among the fields that rcft^Ufng 
English summer evening, after an Americafi sitmitaer*8 
day, the management of the white thorn hedges was among 
the sutgects that came up, and I remember at least one 
practical suggestion.. It is found better to trim thom wllli 
a hook, than with sliears, for although the latter f)To- 
cess is neater and quicker, it is said to prothiee knots, 
while the hook gives a clean, healtiiy cut I remem- 
ber too, our sitting under the trees upon some bench- 
es in the simple conti'lrance of whidi I should'- Ittve 
thought there might have been a tooeh of Yankee f ngc- 
nuity, and which I should despair of rendering mtdligible 
without the aid of a diagram. The seat was provided with 
^^« a low back, and was itself composed of 
fi, j^^^ two boards, attached by hinges at a, as 
shown in the accompanying section, so 
that one of them with the back (5) would 
turn over and form a roof for the r^st of 

« 

the seat when .not in use, keeping* It dry 
and clean in all kinds of weather. One who has gone out 
in the early morning to find every garden chair li ^Ma- 
ture pond, or a favorite roost for any stray bird' fh'St has 
reposed in the viomity, will appreciate so ready a-ih^e of 
protection. • .' ' 

In the monting .my firlend kindly drove tne'inkd' tfao 
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railway station, in season for a train to, Elmham, where 
Hr. FuLCHKR — to whom I bad been indebted for the sug- 
gestion of this yiait at and near Norwich, as well as for 
the means, through Mr. Read^s acquaintance, of acquiring 
much information as to the general agriculture of the 
oountj — ^was so obli^ng as to liave a cart awaiting my 
arrival — and by a carty I mean one of those very handy 
two-wheeled one horse vehides, to which I have already 
alluded as universal there, and as being one of our as-yet- 
unattained conveniences. I was under farther obligations 
to If r. FoLCHBB, which it will require another letter to 
explain, while I did not leave Plumstead, short as my visit 
there had been, without recollections of friendly attentions 
which I shall long cherish, and of much good farming of 
whidi I must again regret that I can now only present so 
detached and fragmentary a picture. 



• •• 



[For the Country Gentleman and CnltlvatorJ 

NUTRIMENT ACCX)RDINa TO SIZK 



Eds. Go. Gentlsm an — There are but few, I presume, 
more ready than myself to lay aside theory, however plau- 
sible, when it is disproved by practice. But there are 
some tilings that do not admit of being disproved by prac- 
tice, or in any other way. If a man was to tell us that he 
bad proved by practical experiment, that a whole acre of 
ground of any kind would be just as thoroughly in-igated 
with any given quantity of water, as half the same area, 
or that it takes no more fuel to generate 1,600 volumes 
of steam than 1,000 ; or no more motive power to nm a 
factory with 14 sets of machinery, than 9 sets — however 
much confidence we might have in his practical knowledge 
and general correctness, we should of course give these 
statements .no credence, but indulge in the reflection, if 
not in the remark— even this man, too, falls into errors. 

I have been to-day looking over some copies of the Co. 
Gent, which came while I was from home ; and the above 
thoughts were suggested by reading an article from the 
pen of our friend John Johnston, in the paper issued 2d 
rao. 9th, in which he takes the strange position that *^ it 
takes no more to fat a steer that weighs 1,400 pounds live 
weight, tlian it does to fat one weighing 900 or 1,000 lbs.; 
and that the largest will ^Iways gain the most with equal 
feed, if they are of the same^age.^ Also that "it takes 
no more feed to fat a lot of sheep averaging 140 or 160 
pounds, than it does the same number averaging only 86 
or 90 pounds." Or, in other words, it requires no more 
uutiiment to sustain 1,400 pounds of animal organism of 
any given kind and quality, than to sustain 900 pounds of 
the same. 

I think this must be acknowledged to be a fair statement 
of the position, for, if it took any more to sustain the 
1,400 pounds in present condition, or in statu quo, than 
the 900, there could not be so much left to go to fat. And 
now I ask if these propositions are not just exactly equi- 
valent to those above, and just as palpably erroneous ? It 
seems to me the difficulty arises from drawing conclusions 
from partkd and insufficient data. John Johnston tells 
us he arrived at this conclusion from feeding cattle meal 
in stalls, and finding the largest ones gaining the fastest. 
But he tells us he only gives them three to four quarts of 
meal per day, and feeds them hay in boxes in the yards, 
which they go to at pleasure ; and further that this hay is 
of the very best quality. 

Now is it not very plain that much the largest portion of 
the animal^s gain is from the hay, of which he may eat as 
much as he pleases, and that the larger puts on more fat 
than the smaller animal, simply because he has the capa- 
city, to eat and digest more food. A steer that weighs 60 
pounds more than another, because he is in that much bet- 
ter flesh, will not require so much food to keep him in that 
condition, as it will take to bring the other, up to his con- 
dition ; neither will a lot of sheep averaging 130 or 140 
pounds, because they are fat, require anything like the 
food to keep them to that weight, or gaining a little, that 
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it will require to bring a lot weighing 80 or 90 pounds up 
to 180 or 140 pounds. But if the position that 1,400 
pounds of animal organism requires no more fui its sup- 
port than 900 pounds of tlie same kind, character and qua- 
lity, age and all the attendant circumstances being alike, 
then I ask why should 2,000 or evjen 8,000 require any 
more than 1,000? 

John John.ston says a steer fed 100 days, will gain mor« 
the last 36 than the first 66 days. This is no doubt cor- 
rect, so far as gain in weight is concerned, if the animal is 
thin of flesh at the commencement. It takes considera- 
ble time of liberal feeding to bring the animal organism 
up to the highest development of health and strength of 
which it is capable; and until this is accomplished, tlie 
major part of the nutriment is consumed in strengthening 
the vital force, adding to the gastric juice and other fluids, 
and expanding and givuig tone to the vascular, and dila- 
ting the cellular system. But when the animal reaches 
this point, then all the food he is capable of digesting, be- 
yond what is necessary to sustain him in present condition, 
is added either in natural gi-owth or accumulations of fat 
And here lies the rationale of several important facts. The 
circumstances must be very extraordinary if a man can 
afford to keep his cattle or sheep poor, or allow them at 
any time to get poor. 

On the prairies of the west, where millions of tons of 
grass go to waste annually, a man, if very short of food Di 
wipter, may affoi-d to let his cattle get thin, if they do not 
get so thin as to lose their health, because they will recu- 
perate in the summer without cost to him. But in the 
middle or eastern states, where food of all kinds is more 
valuable, it can scarcely ever be afforded. If a man does 
not feed his stock enough to keep them up to present con- 
dition, he loses not only what he feeds them, but a portion 
of ani^ial flesh every day, and gets a little drib of poor 
manure in return. If he feeds them just enough to keep 
them up to present condition, he just has the manure for 
the feed and labor, unless there be an advance in the mar- 
ket for his class of animals from the time he commences 
feeding till he sells. But if he gives a little more feed, 
say as much as the animal can digest to advantage, it adds 
to the animal in natural growth and accumulations of fat, 
and he not only has the advantage of any general rise in 
the market, but he enhances the market value of the ^ui- 
mal by making it of a superior quality, and in tlus way 
gets paid, not only for what he has added to the weight of 
the animal, but realizes an advance upon the entire 
weight. Wm. H. Ladd. Hiehmond^ Ohio. 
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[For the Coontrr Oentlemaa and Cultivatar.] 
CX)TTON SEED MEAL. 

Messrs. Eds. — As I am now writing, I will give you 
my opinion, for the benefit of Inquirer, of Cotton-seed 
meal. Early last spring, I had two cows which were near- 
ly dry — they both giving but three quarts a day. I com- 
menced giving them three quarts apiece of the meal, mix- 
ed with cut meadow hay and straw, and they commenced 
to improve rapidly in flesh, soon having a coat as glossy 
and smooth as a well fed hon^e, and in three weelui dme 
they gave between eight and nine quarts of milk per day, 
of very excellent quality. Now, considering the poorer 
quality of hay and straw that I am enabled to work up, I 
consider that cotton-seed meal and straw does not cost 
much more (if as much) tlum good English hay, besides 
keeping the cattle in much better order, and the manure 
is worth a third more. 

This winter I have used over three tons' of the gaeal. It 
costs at this place, one dollar and a half per hundred lbs. 
By its use I have been enabled to keep eight head of cows 
and a yearling, better than five cows were ever kept on 
the place before. I cut up all my bay, straw and stalksi 

It made some of the old farmers stare last fall, to see 
me stocking up so much more heavily thsA oommon, some 
of them stating that I had not so much hay as would keep 
five cows, and that I must remember that if I had to buy 
hay it would cost pretty dearly before spring. But I liad 
more confidence in tJie information that I derive from the 
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CouKTAY Gemtlkmam than In these scarecrows which thev 
set up. By feediog in this way, I have sold this winter 
two hundred dollars worth of milk. By not selling milk, 
I oouM have kept the same number of cows with half the 
amount of meal. Gko. D. Fobistall. Hollist^n, Mass, 
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[For the Oountiy Oentleman and CalUyator.] . 
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Cattle Nibbling their Mangers. 

Ukssrs. Editors — ** A Subscriber,^ in the Co. Gent of 
Harch 8, inquires " tlie cause of cattle nibbling the man- 
ger and other boards within their reach, while tied in the 
stable.^* Doubtless he Is right in his conjecture that it is 
caused by ** a lack of something in tlie soil, thereby ren- 
dering the hay deficient of something that is necessary to 
the health of the animal." Probably the hay is deficient 
in the ** bone-forming materials," that is, phosphoric acid 
and lime. This is the case in some of the older settled 
sections of Kew-England, where the pastures have been 
long grazed, and the fields long mown, without having 
been top-dressed or otherwise manured. The soils of 
these old pastures and fields have become so exliausted 
<$f the phosphates, that the grasses do not yield to the 
cows enough of them to supply the daily waste going on 
in the bones and other parts of the system, and at the 
same time supply the large demand for phosphates made 
by the milk secreting organs, or in furnishing the mate- 
rials for building up the osseous frame-work of the embr3'o 
calf before its birth. Every 40 gallons of milk contain 
one pound of bone earth, besides other phosphates. The 
milk of a good cow in a year, contains, of earthy phos- 
phate, as much as is present in 80 lbs. of bone-dust. The 
milk, and the annual calf, if sold off the faitn, and the 
wasted urine (allowiqg only one-third of this to run to 
waste,) of a good cow, annually removes from the soil as 
much of eai'thy phosphates as is contained in 66 lbs. of 
bone-dust. Now it is not surprising, that the grasses of 
some pastures and fields, that have been grazed and mown 
for 80 or more years, are deficient in the necessary phos- 
phates, the bone-forming materials of animal food. Cows 
and young cattle, thus poorly fed upon these innutritive 
grasses, whether in their green or dried state, instinctively 
turn to the proper remedy, and neglect no opportunity to 
gnaw upon any old bones they may be able to find. In 
the absence of these, they seek out old boots, shoes, or 
other leather, or " nibble their manger and other boards 
within their reach." Says Prof. Johnson of Yale — ** The 
results of continued feeding on such poor pastures, are a 
loss of health on the part of the cows, especially mani- 
fested in a weakening or softening of the bones — the bone 
disease^ tliat is not now uncommon in our older daii'y 
districts." 

The disease can be partially remedied by directly feed- 
ing finely ground bone meal to the animals, mixed with 
salt or provender of some kind. Two or three gills weekly 
will answer. Within the past ten years, I have procured 
many barrels of fine bone-dust, such as is made at the 
button-mold factory at Brighton, near Boston. Besides, 
some of oar traders keep it for sale as a '* medicine for 
bone-sick cows." 

Some persons who write for the agricultural papers, say 
this story about a lack of phosphates in the soil, bone dis- 
ease, &C., is all a chimera — an idle fancy. 

Cows and y6ung cattle grazed in newly cleared pastures 
and the elovef fields of Western New- York, and fed in 
winter on roots, grain, and good English bay, are not 
troubled with the bone disease. Roots, grain and English 
hay, ean only be grown wliere the soil is naturally rich^ 
or artificially made so by the application of manure. In 
either case the soil contains all the necessary constituents 
of plants, and as a sequence, the crops contain all the 
necessary elements (including the phosphates) for the 
healthy growth and sustenance of the cattle. 

Bat the condition of the soil and crops are quite differ- 
ent from the above, in those districts where the bone dis- 
ease of cattle prevails. These old pastures and fields year 
after year only produce a light ci-op of poor, innutritive 
grass, known as the " wild oat grass, white top," &c It 



is the Danthonia spicata of the botanist It will grovr t& 
these old pastures and fields, where none of the better va- 
rieties are found. It is fast gaining foothold over laige 
tracts of pastures and fields in nearly all the older and long 
settled portions of the hilly, rocky portions of New-Eng- 
land. And where the stock is kept summer and winter (m 
this grass, the cattle generally have a hankering afler bones. 
If cattle back in the interior do not find soda (salt) enough 
in their food, (and they seldom do,) the farmer usually 
feeds it to them. If he neglects this, they will let him 
know their wants, if Uiere is an old meat or fish barrel 
comes within the reach of their tongues. A certain 
amount of iron is necessary for the healthy condition of 
the blood. Sometimes tlie assimilating vessels do not take 
up enough from the food for this heathy condition, and 
weakness followa Upon application to the ph3'sician, he 
at once understands the " cause and the remedy." He at 
once administers some preparation of iron as a medicine. 
This restores the patient to health and strength. So in the 
case of bone disease. Ground bone is the remedy. But 
it wouldj if practicable, be a better way to supply the soil 
with the necessary phosphates, as has been extensively 
done upon the long grazed portions of Cheshire, Eng. 

If '' A Subscriber," will place within reach of his catUe 
horn-piths, or other laige bones, and they are eager for 
eating them, as is the case with the cattle here on many of 
our old farms, he may be pretty sure that there is a de- 
ficiency of phosphates in his hay. If he is not in the 
habit of giving his cattle salt, it is possible that the "nib- 
bling " may in part be due to that. Please try both, and 
report the result through the columns of the Couktbt 
Gentleuan. " Do good and communicate." 

Warner^ N. H.^ March, 1860. L. Babtlbtt. 
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rpy>r the Country Qent1«msii and GaltiTator.i 
CHEAP DRAININGF. 



Messrs. Editors — Having noticed an article in the 
August number of the Cultivator 1859, on subsoiling and 
ditching plows, I had some ditching to do, but had no 
ditching plow, and being a small farmer, and not able to 
get all the new and improved tools, I resolved to try it 
with a common plow. I commenced by plowing three 
furrows (all from one way,) about ten inches wide. These 
were pulled out with a dung hook. I then went up one 
side and down the other with the plow, thereby loosening 
about six inches of the subsoil, which was then shoveled 
out The plow was then passed up and down again, and 
the loose dirt shoveled out as before ; then plowed again, 
keeping one horse in the ditdi until it got so deep that 
the whippletrces rubbed on the edge of the ditch so that 
the plow could not go to a sufficient depth. I then plowed 
with one horse putting him in the ditch, using a short 
whippletree that would not rub on the sides of Uie ditch, 
thus plowing and shoveling out the loose dirt until I got 
the ditch from three feet to three and a half deep. I then 
put in stones, putting a row on each side of the ditch, 
leaving an open passage in the middle, from three to four 
inches square, covering it over with lai^er ones. I then 
put in small stones until the ditch was nearly half full. I 
then put some straw on the stones, and plowed the dirt in 
again with two horses, putting them both on one side of 
the ditch, and as near it as possible, so that the dirt would 
fall in on the straw, and when the straw was covered, I 
put one horse in the ditch, and as the earth was all thrown 
out on one side of tlie ditch I passed the plow along in 
the ditch, thereby smoothing and settling the eartii down 
when going one way, and filling in while goiug the other 
way, until the ditch was about full. I then turned a fur- 
row on the ditch, from each side, thereby ridging it up 
higher than the ground around it by turning five or six 
furrows toward the ditch on each side. 

I believe there are many farmers who think as I did, 
that none but experienced ditchers could dig a ditch. By 
doing it when the ground is neither too wet nor too dry, 
any common fann hands with a common farm team may 
ditch as easily as to do common farm work. I have no 
doubt but that tile is better and more durable for ttiider- 
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dnuDB than stones, but in my neigliborhood stones are the 
plentieflt and cheapest I have known drains made with 
stones last twenty yeais. If the drain that I liave made 
should get stopped up in twenty or thirty years, I hare no 
doubt but that there will be stones enough to make another 
one. A Smajll Fauc kb. CHenvilh, N. Y, 



CULTURE OF BROOM-CORN. 

Messrs. L. Tuckkr k Son — Will yon be so kind as to 
give me some information throagh your eicellent paper 
•s to the culture of broom-corn — when and how to plant, 
gniher, &a, also how much seed is required to plant per 
acre. It is entirely a new crop to me, and any informa- 
tion you can give concerning it will be thankfully received. 
Is it considered a paying crop, and what is the average 
product per acre? J. Wm. Dahnbb. 

Highiand Uwne^ Va. 

We can give some general information on the snbject, 
Ikut many particulars required for its successful culture 
ean be only learned by experience. An it requires better 
soil and more skill than ordinary crops of common com, 
it also pays better under proper managenoent Broom- 
corn will yield from 600 to 800 lbs. of the brush per acre, 
which if prepared in the best manner, will sell for a hun- 
dred dollars or more a ton — ^it has in some' instances 
brought two hundred. 

The land should be rich — ^it cannot well be too rich. 
Alla^ial fiats are especially adapted to its culture, as they 
are warm, fertile, even, and free from stone. The land 
riiould be well plowed, and if after a previous crop, with 
a> deq> running plow to turn under the stalks. The soil 
should be harrowed and rolled, to hav« a smooth surface. 
Ik may then be neatly and accurately marked out with a 
marker, in rows a little more than three feet apart A 
drill follows these marks and deposits the seed. A greater 
crop may be raised by planthig in drills, but unless the 
land is previously quite free from the seeds of weeds, it 
will be attended with too much hand labor, and hills will 
be better. The quantity of seed required is about one 
peck per acre, but many plant more, and thin out the sur- 
plus plants. The ground should be kept well cultivated — 
If. previously clean, it will need no hand hoeing— especially 
if the proper kind of cultivators are employod to throw 
the earth against the stalks as soon as they are stout 
enough for the operation. 

Two periods are selected for harvesting — ^the first, as 
ioon as the brush is formed, while it is yet green, which 
furnishes the best material, but no seed ; and the second, 
while the seed is' in the dough state. If left any later, the 
brush will be too brittle for ralue. The stalks are bent 
down, by laying those of two rows across each other 
obliquely, so as to form a kind of table of two rows, witli 
a passage betwem each table^ Bix or eight inches below 
the brush the stalk is cut off in harvesting, and carried in, 
and the drying completed on poles spread one or two 
inches thick. Such of our readers as ore successful culti- 
vators of tliis crop, may be able to furnish valuable details 
of the various parts of tlie operation, or improvements on 
this mode of managcment| in which case we should be 
glad to hear from them. 

A Chrap Paiht.— Make a tbin pnato of wheat or rye llonr 
^— stmin it, ndd nifiicicnt veneliftn red or ochi*e to mRke n thick 
^int—put on one or two eonts. Dissolve one pound of glue 
in tbrce gnllmis of water— utix in your p:iint, and put on fur 
the Inst ouat. It will look as well as oil pjiint 

Foa Chkaf On. Cloth, Ochre, mixed with pnste, makes a 
(ood fuUT.dAliou ; it fills up the cloth ond makes it better to 



[For the CmdIit Gentleamm and CaWvalar.] 
VENEERED HOUSED 



Kns. Co. Gent. — I notice that many of yom- corre9po»> 
dents are very grateful to Mr. Woodward for hia articles 
on Balloon bouses. I shall in this artide try to tell yoa 
how tliey ifeneer those same balloon frame hoeses fin this 
city and county, which gives them die appearance of solid 
bi'ick houses^ and in mai>y respects £ir saperior, " cost 
about the same, or nearly so.** 

It is done as follows : house built as all balloon frames 
— ^lined with one inch boards on outside — ^the foandatfon 
wall roust extend far enough beyond tlie alls for the brick 
to rest on, the brick all laid «p in good mortar, so as to 
present a face of 2 by 8 inches ; and when tlie wall is laid 
up five brick hmh, drive a 6 inch spike into each atudding ; 
let the head oi spike be held close to the brick, that it 
may in driving, scrape itself into the brick, thereby hold- 
ing it firm and tight. Spike every tier of 5 bride, wntil 
finished. Studding here are generally lA indies apart; 
it will therefore take 1 spike for every fivo biick bigb, 
and 16 inches long ; 7^ ^c^ ^^S °P one square foot. 

Old frame buildings with weather boarding on can be 
veneered the same way, and if not plumb can fill space be- 
tween boards and biick with mortar, to keep out rats and 
mice. In an old frame house you will have to make te 
foundation wall wider, that the brick may have a vestini; 
place. 

The advantages dumed over a brick house are that they 
are much safer in a storm, and always dry and no damp- 
ness whatever ; and over a frame house they are much 
wanner, and do not need painting every few years, wbieb 
is quite a saving ; and lastly, will last at least one gener*- 
tion longer ; and I may add to those coming from houses 
in cities, that to veneer them with Orick saves quite a nice 
percentage in insurance against fire. 

If you think this manner of veneering balloon houses 
will be news to many of your readers, please give it to 
them. W. S. Hand. Milwaukee. 
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fFor the CaltivBtor and Conntry GeatleBuui.] 

Remedy for Craoked Hoofs. 

HxssRS. L. Tucker k Son — Please allow me to give 
my experience in reply to an inquiry by J. C, on the 
treatment of a cracked or split hoof in a hoise. It has 
been my misfortune to own such a one, and to discover a 
most infallible cure; and from tlie construction of the hor- 
se's hoof, I think that any rational inind, however inexpe- 
rienced, cannot fail to coincide with me. If not, let them 
try the experiment as I did, and then deny it if they caXL 
I am no veterinary sui*geon, nor did I ever employ one 
mofe than three or four times in my life ; yet 1 use the 
horse in as many shapes as any other one person of our 
neighborhood. Fast and slow, heavy and light^ old ai^l 
young, are all inhabitants of my stable at once, and I am 
content with the number ihat have so far proven ** out of 
fix." My tlieory and practice is, to study as neariy as 'I 
can the nature of that with which I am dealing, and treat 
it accordingly to the best of my knowledge, be it lionN^ 
fowl, soil, or what-not. 

But to the subject — my cure for which is : Simply make 
an incision at the extreme top of tlie homy substance, 
cross-wise of the crack, and parallel witli the horny hoD^, 
some two inches each side ot, (across and above) Uie crack. 
The old crack, if left to its way, will continue to grew up 
as faf^t as the hoof grows down — if not checked by a cross- 
cut. After this, with careful treatment till there is a new 
hoof formed, the horse will be as sound in that asanjr other 
foot he's got 

If J. C, or mnj one else, wishes to try thic method, sod 
takes care not to allow the old crack to tear its way u|^ 
ward after the new hoof forms, he will roost a8sui*edly ef- 
fect a permanent cure, of which I would be happy to hear, 
as I know the troubles and trials of such eases to my en- 
tire sntisfiiotion. Frank RorriiKR. ffamUUm Cb., O. 
*•• ■ 

WHiTKWASq your young apple trees with good fresh slnck- 
ed time before the buds start It will scale off, and take tlie 
bark-lenso ^th it 
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BARLEY AN D IT S OOT-TURE, 

The culture of barley has been practiced, as far as is 
kaowiL, as long as that of any other grain, and it flourish- 
es in widely diverse situaiioiuL Though evidently a nadye 
of warm climates, it will grow iu very cold ones — matur- 
ing in favorable seasons as far north as 72'', and in the 
•Himalayas at an elevation of fh>m ten to tturteen thousand 
feet above the sea. In the high valleys of the Adirondacs, 
as mentioned by a writer in our State Transactions, laxu« 
riant crops of barley flourish where Indian com was never 
planted, the seasons being too short and subject to frequent 
froFts. 

Bai'ley suits Itself to varied soils as well as climates, but 
tlie best barley is grown on warm, rich and mellow loams. 
In England the terms barley-land and wheat-land are the 
usual desigiiAtion of light and heavy soils adapted espe- 
elaify to the growth of these grains. On clay lands the 
produce of barley is greater, but it is of a coarse quality 
and does not malt as well — on loams it is plump and full 
of meal, and on light calcareous soils, the crop is light, the 
.grain thin in the Bkin, of a rich color, and well adapted to 
malting. These are the charaoteristics of English barley, 
where great attention is given to this grain, and very fine 
qualities produced, but they are also true of the differing 
product of the soils of this country. A soil that will grow 
tolevable ryef will produce inferior bariey, and a heavy 
•oil better suited to wheat, as already remarked, will do 
the same. Hucky soils will occasionally produce good 
barley — (we have seen some very heavy crops grown the 
next year after the surface muck had been burned over, 
thus giving the land a large dressing of aaiies,) but they 
arc far from sure for this crop. It may appear favorably 
until near heading, and then turn yellow and produce noth- 
ing, particularly if hot, dry weather occurs. In our expe- 
rience, a deep gravelly soil in tlie best condition for giv- 
ing vigorous vegetation — ^which wlH bear drouth and pro- 
duce a full growth of straw — if favored by a properly 
moist and warm season, will produce a lai;ge crop of bar- 
ley — ^from forty to sixty bushels per acre. 

In a rotation, barley should not follow wheat or oats, 
nor should a second crop come in immediately after the 
first, without applying a liberal dressing of decomposed 
manure: and wo think it the best course to seed to*clo- 
Yer, which succeeds well when sown on bariey and dressed 
trith plaster. Pasturing or mowing this for two years, we 
may then manure for com or roots, and afterwards rc-crop 
with barley. 

The preparation of the soil for barley as already notic- 
ed, should be thoroughly noade, as a deep, mellow tilth is 
most favorable to productiveness, and barley suffers much 
from a foul state of the soil. In those sections where bar- 
ley has been grown most extenHively, it is laigely the 
practice to sow barley after a hoed crop, when tbo earth 
is left light and fVee from weeds. After such crops — well 
manured and thoroughly cultivated, of course — b. good 
yield generally follows, latgcr often than if the same ma- 
nure Imd been applied directly to the barley. These corn 
•dibbles -are generally plowed is autumn, especially when 
of rather retentive soil, and care is usually taken to pro- 
tide proper surface dramage at tlifs time, that no stagnant 
Water may remain upon theni during the winter. A fall- 
plowed clover ley answers well for this purpose, but should 
be well worked in the spring. We would first harrow well 
leogtliwise tlie furrow, and then work with the gang-plow 
or wheat cultivator before sowing — or, perbaps, tlM «Mil» 



ter barrow would be the best implement for the purpose. 
When green-sward is to be sown, the double plow givea 
the best prepared seed-bed. We have known good crope 
grown on sward turned under as deeply as possible with * 
large plow, and the seed then covered with a ehallow set 
gang-plow — ^to be harrowed and rolled afterwards. If seed- 
ed to grass, the seed should be sown before rolling — the 
passage of this implement covering the ground sufficiently. 
It should be borne in mind by those who would grow 
this grain, that thorough tillage, adeep, well puIverisMi 
solids Tei7 important Hatoting quickly, it requires 
good culture, that the soil may give it immedbte and 
abundant supplies of nutrition throughout its growth. 

As to the time of sowing, it should be about as eariy, as 
the season will allow of adequate preparation. The <^p 
stands about three months on the ground, and it is import 
tant that it gets a fair start befofe' the summer drouti 
comes on. Too great haste, in sowing, however, may 
prove injurious, especially if followed by cold, sour weath- 
er, unfavorable to the germination of the seed, for soms 
weeks, as in that case the soil beoomee so hardened as to 
hinder the sosoeas of tlie' crop. 

The amount of Bsed usually given to an -sere, vsriee 
from two to three and four bushels — ^poor, early sown and 
mellow soils requiring least If drilled in, a less quantity 
is required ; and the practice of rolling wlien the young 
plants are a few Inohes in height^ if the ground is dry and 
porous, has Ufcely been practiced to a considerable extenS| 
and is found serviceable in giving support to the roots; 
and in causing the plants to tiller and increasing their 
vigor. We question the utility of heavy seeding, if pro^ 
per care is taken in selecting good seed and property oer4 
ering the si^ne. The best seed barley is that of a lively 
eolor, free fVom blackness at the germ end, and with a thin 
skin. It is advisable to change for that grown at a die* 
tasce, and on different soil, occasionally — as without at* 
tention to these cautions, barley often deteriorates, be« 
coming coarser and lighter, with thick skin and 'little floury 
from year to year. 

In harvesting barley it is Important to cut it at the right 
stage, when neither too green nor too ripe. If rather green; 
the grain shrinks, and is of light weight; if fhlly ripo,' -11 
shells easily, is liable to become discolored, and the stni# 
is of less value. When the head begiss to ossume a red- 
dish cast and drops down upon tlie straw, die proper period 
of harvesting has arrived — and as after fhia the gralit 
ripens rapidly, it should- at once be ctred for. ' It may bs 
mown or cradled, or cut with a reaper; if ^e straw U 
long it should be bound ; if short, with proper forks it can 
be pitched at once from the swath, and stored without 
binding. Barley sliould foe secured as soon as tlioroughly 
dry, which will not be long in ftivorable weatlier. 

Bariey straw, well cured and not over ripe, is readily 
eaten by all kinds of neat stock, and is thought worth 
about the same per ton as corn-fodder or interior hay. By 
elevatfaig the straw-carrier above the tower sieves of -the 
separator when threshing, the bearded chaff may be throwti 
aside, and tlius it may be fed to sheep without tlie iiiJurjE 
to the wool which otherwise occurs. 

The diseases and insects attacking tliis crop are not 
numerous, but when they pret«il, often destroy the profit 
of its culture. A kind of smut called the'boi'ley bratidJ 
which sometimes prevails in cold, wet seasons, proves a 
serious disease. It is a fungus parasite, having its seat in 
the ear, and developing a sort of woody tissue beiweeo 
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the layere of the fungtiB. The outer covering of the grain 
remains sound, but the internal structure is bladcened and 
destroyed. A species of smut, differing, we thiulc, from 
that al)Ove described, was largely developed in some sec- 
tions last season. Just before ripening the barley fields 
were black with smut heads^ which in a few days fell to 
die ground, leaving the bare stalk in its place. There are. 
also two or more species of barley fly, which pass their 
larva state in the alraw, injuring largely the yield of grain, 
as they prevail to a greater or less extent The wheat 
midge is sometimes found in the heads of grain, especially 
in situations near wheat fields, or where the midge was 
found the previous year. 

Where the ravages of the above named enemies of the 
barley crop are slight or entirely unknown, (as they are, 
we believe, in many sections where it has been but recent- 
ly introduced as a g^eral farm crop,) the average yield 
and profit of barley compares favorably with that of other 
grains. As feed for stock, it ranks next to rye and Indian 
com, and mixed with these grains and with oats, and 
ground, is excellent food for all kinds of stock. 

[For the Coontry OeDtlcman aad Onhlvalor.] 
HOPS—PIOKING AND OURING— II. 



There are many varieties of the Humulus lupul 
some large, others smaller; some of red tinge, others of 
a greeni^ white color; some grow at irregular intervals, 
others in somewhat close clusters. The same sort is some- 
times known by different names in different places. In 
some districts, the Mayfield grape, a white bop that sets 
iu compact clusters, very similar to some varieties of the 
grape, and denominated simply the grape hop, is a favorite 
variety ; but there are improved sorts that arc considered 
superior to. this even, it is reported. I should prefer, how- 
er«r, a good medium sised white hop, that gipws in large 
clusters, both because tliose of this description yield well, 
and are more quickly and economically gathered — ^a very 
material consideration — when the time for that important 
operation comes round. Just previous to the annual return 
of the " sere and yellow leaf," in the autumnal drapery of 
the Dsajestic, beautiful forest trees. 

Hop drying pre-supposes a dryine kiln. In their best 
form kilns are costly. Having used and seen others use 
a cheap kiln, I wilt here briefly outline its form for the nn- 
intiated, if such there be, who feel any interest in the 
solgeot. This can be available only to those who have a 
laj^e bam or otlier floor on which to lay the heaps, as they 
are dried: Build a wall three feet high, 16 feet by 12. 
In the center of 12 feet square, in one end of this base- 
ment, build a solid block of masonry 6 by 6 feet, and 18 
in. high. Now raise a light balloon frame, 16 by 12, and 
16 feet high, on the basement wall ; and put on this a roof 
of one-third pitch or grade. A small frame of 2 by 4 oak 
scautlinff is now laid on the central block, having an inside 
space of four feet by four. Oak studding are laid on this, 
and carried up — spreading, funnel-like — till they reach a 
perpendicular height ot 8 or 9 feet in tlie clear. Here 
oak joist, 2 by 6, crods from the studding to studding of 
the frame. On top of these are laid strips of pine, or 
other wood that is not apt to warp much, I^ by 8 inches 
the deepest way downward, with 1^ inch 8paces between 
them, making a "spaced'* drying-floor 11.8 by 12 feet. 
The space of four feet on one side is floored five feet 
above the wall, and four below the top of the inclosing 
frame of the kiln. This floor is necessary to stand on in 
examining the hops when drying, taking them off, or put- 
ting on, ko,, and is accessible from the outside by a step- 
ladder. A ventilator in center of the roof-ridge is indis- 
pensable. On the side ui the basement where the four feet 
space is left, an opening 15 by 18 inches is left in the 
frame, the bottom of wtiich is the block. The frame be- 
ing lined with inch board previously, the opening and in- 
terior is lined with brick, set in well-tempered mortar; 
the briok being laid the thickest way for the firsi three 



feet, and then flat against the boarcls to the top. Kow tlw 
kiln is compleM} ; the space around the block in the base^ 
ment serving to store charcoal in, and the object of the 
wall being that of seemity against fire. Two kilns are 
necessary to dry hops economically, and not more than 
one acre — good hops — must be attempted with only one 
kiln. The cost of such a building Ia, I tlunk, about $40 
in Wisconsin ; and it is useful for many other purposes 
than drying hops, though I have not time to specify. 

Hops are usually fit to pack between the 5th and lOth 
of Sept. If tagged — as the brown appearance given then 
by threshing and bruising by the wind when dfunp or wet. 
is called — they must be picked before fuUy ripe.-. They 
are ripe when tlie yellow powder about the seed is easily 
shaken out ; when the seed is nearly blade ; when the 
hop itself is firm and somewhat etifl^ and rattles like dry 
leaves in handling. 

They are lacked over framesy divided into eompaii- 
ments or boxes, the measure being known at so much per 
bushel or box. The vines are cut as the poles are puUed ; 
but not before, as they wilt rapidly ; and the less they are 
wilted before drying, the better will the sample be there- 
after. An hour in a yard at picking time will give the 
whole details better tliat it could be explained in a whole 
column of this page. The hops are pnt trom the boxes 
into lai^e sacks, in which they are conveyed to tlie kiln ; 
and the lew they are crushed and broken by these pro- 
cesses, the better the dried product wilt appear. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how thick thej 
should be laid on the kiln. Six inches is, according to 
my experience, thick or deep enough, but it^ihould not be 
much less than this, or a larger portion of charcoal will bo 
consumed by the rapid passage of heat through them after 
they are about half dried. "Hie fire must be small at fit^ 
and gradually increased until about the fourth hour, when 
the maximum heat is required. It requires eiglit hours — 
nine if they are wet — ^to dry a kiln of hops, and the Ust 
hour or upwards the heat is reduced ; the water of die 
hops having been before this driven off or evaporated. 
Sulphur, in powder, is used by many about the third hour, 
to bleadi the hops or give it a bright, whitish green tinge, 
and from its well known effects in bleaching straw bonnets, 
etc., wo can- generally anticipate some improvement in 
color from its moderate use ; but it is not probable that 
the quality of the sample is improved by the application 
in this or any other way. The hops are often examined 
as they dry, especially when the fire is strongest, because 
scorehing spoils them at once ; this is known by a brown 
color and the smell of burning. To prevent this is indis* 
pensable, hence the watchful care required. As to whether 
it is.best to turn the hops, when a little more than half^ 
say two -thirds, dry, there is a difference of opinion, some 
contending that if the undried ones be put under, their 
escaping vapor is absorbed by the dryer hops above them. 
But I rather incline to turning, because it appears proba- 
ble, 1st, that the moi^t ho{^ must dry sooner when nearer 
the firo or head, and 2d, because the dry hops with which 
tliey are covered can scai'cely absorb much moii*ture while 
they are on the kiln, and are themselves charged with heat 
sufficient to produce evapomtion. When the hops are se 
dry that the core of three-fourtlisof them will readily break, 
and that of the remaining foui*th being only a little greasy, 
inntead of tough, to the touch, the hops are dried enough, 
and must be quickly taken off, unless the fire has become 
small, or neariy gone out, and the heal is much rsdwced, 
or the fire removed, as for instance on a Saturday ii%ht or 
later. 

Hops are laid in heaps as thick as convenient ; in a 
warm room is best ; and allowed to sweat nine or ten 
days, when they are fit to be pressed, baled, and disposed 
of. Hop growers here, tell me that AnMricao hop^pressee 
very much more expedite and eeonomiite the process of 
bagging or bailing, than the antiquated English system of 
treading into a deep sack or well-hole ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that Americans have arranged the best 
method of perfbrming such work, considering the seperier 
mechadieal skill exhibited in most of our indnslrial avo» 

J. W.Glaiu. 
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Proper Time to Cut Grass for Hay. 

The aboFo U a question about which good practical 
farmers entertain quite opposite views ; though they 
seem to agree in this, that the vahte of hajr as food for 
farm stock depends very much upon the time or season 
of its growth when mown. But notwithstandlug this ap- 
parent agreement, there is still a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the time the grass possesses the most value for 
winter food for cattle, horses and sheep. Consequently, 
practice varies according as these different views are entcr- 
tauied. Some fai-raers cut their grass as soon as the bloom 
appears, or even earlier, and oUicrs at all subsequent 
stages until the seeds are ripe and the grasses are so dry 
that the product may be stored almost as soon as cut 
'^ Such differences of practice must necessarily be followed 
by a wide variation in its value. That such variation 
actually exists is evidenced by the fact, that upon the 
same quantity of liay, and this made from the same grasses^ 
the stock of one farmer will thrive and that of another 
wtn dwindle.'* 

This GOD trust in the tlmfl of the cattle on adjoining 
farma, is frequently occasioned by the fact, tha^ one fai^ 
mer cuts his grass early, or mostly while in blossom, the 
other letting his grass crop stand till the seed had gene- 
rally matured; this farmer contending that the seeds 
were the most important aud nuti'itive portions of the 
hay, besides, he says it will ** spend better.** Cattle fed 
through our long winters upon this late cut hay, generally 
go to pasture real " spring poor." 

.Of late years, the attention of farmers has been more 
directly called to this important subject, through the agency 
of many of the State and County Agricultural Societies. 
The Secretaries of some* of these Associations have caused 
large numbers of circulai-s to be distributed among the 
farmers, oontaiuing a series of interrogatories relatmg to 
practical matters pertaining to the farm, Ac. Prominent 
among these questions, is the following : *^ At what stage 
of growth do you prefer to cut grass to make into English 
and into swale hay, and what is your reason for your 
preference ?" 

In 1856, Mr. Flwt, Sec> of the Mass. Board of Agri- 
cniture, issued circulars (containing the above quoted que- 
ries,) to praietical farmers all over the State. ** The replies 
from about one hundred and fidy towns are, that farmers 
prefer to ctit the principal grasses, timothy and red top, 
when in fall blossom; red clover when about half the 
heads are in blossom ; and swale grass before it is ripe, 
and generally before blossoming, if possible, so as to pre- 
▼e»t it from beooming hard and wiry.** 

^' Tills practice U unqtiesitionably founded on a correct 
principle, the object of the farmer being to secure his hay 
Boas to make it most like grass in its perfect condition. 
The nutritive aubetanees of gnsas are thosCf whieh are, for 
the iKoet pari, soluble in water, such as sugar, gluten, and 
otlier compounds. Now if this is so, it is evident that the 
grass should be cut at the time when it contains the 
laigest . amount of these principles. From its earliest 
gi-ewtb.the sugar and, other soluble substanoee gradually 
inerease till they reach their maxinnim per centage in the 
blossom, or when' tlie seed Is f\illv formed hi the cell. 
From this period the saccliariue matter constantly dintin- 
; lehfMit 9^ ^^ WQodji fiber, perfectly insoluble in water 
and innntriiiouB, iocreaseH till after the seeds 'have ma> 
tured^'vliMr the plant begins to decay. Of course, i# the 
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plant is not cut in the flower, a great part of the notri* 
ment of its stems and leaves is wasted.** 

The Secretary of the Maine Board of Agriculture issued 
circulars among the farmers of tliat State, propounding a 
series of questions upon practical matters connected with 
the farm. In the report of 1859, is found responses from 
many farmers, in reference to the proper time of cutting 
grass for hay. A lai^e majority of them sity that the 
English grasses sltould be cut while in blossom, and clover 
as soon as a portion of the heads have become of a browa 
color. 

Says Mr. Sec*y Goodalk, in this Report, ** The principal 
point to be inqiiired into in order to decide the best period 
for cutting, is, when does grass contain the most nutri- 
ment f And to this, no definite and precise answer can 
be given, which will be alike oorrect in all cases, for rea- 
son that in different grasses this stage is not the eame^ 
being earlier in some than others ; but for a general 
answer, both theory and the opinions derived from the 
experience of the great msyority of intelligent and observ- 
ing farmers, concur in the reply — " when in full blossom, 
or while the Jt>loom is filling.** At this period, most 
grasses have, so far as can be judged, obtained from the 
soil and from the atmosphere, the greatest amount which 
they will have at any stage of growth, which Is of value 
as food for animals, and these exist at this period in tlie 
most valiuible form. The changes which take place sub- 
sequently are chiefly within the plant; a part of the .itareb, 
sugar, gum, albumen, &c, soon go to assist in the forroif- 
tion of seed, and a part to constitute woody fibre, which 
Is indigestible and worthless ; and so much as is thus con- 
verted, is actual loss. Of hay cut at a later stage, cattle 
will doubtless eat less, and some infer from this, that it 
will "spend better;** but the true reason why ther eat 
less is, because the system can digest and assimilate less. 
The actual benefit derived from hay is in proportion to 
the available nutriment contained in it.** 

As far as our observation extends, the prevalent opinion 
is, that more loss is sustained by late, than by too early 
cutting. That grass is sometimes mown too early, there 
is iM> doubt; but as a general rule, the farmer had better 
err on the safe side, and commence haying early, if be 
has a large amount to harvest, even if he suffers some loss 
by shrinkage of the first mown. It gives him a better 
chance to " make hay while the sun shines,** for he has a 
longer period to secure his crop before it is ** dead ripe,** 
and sometimes saves hiring help, when labor is at its high- 
est price, and scarce at that. 

We have attended many auction sales of bay, and 
almost witliout exception, the early out and well secured 
hay brought a higher price than that made from the same 
varieties of grasses, but not cut till the seeds had matured. 

We tliiuk much might be gained by sowing in diffcrant 
fields, those varieties of grass seeds that mature at about 
the same time. The southern and western clovers usually 
ripen before red-top and timothy are sufficiently matured 
for mowing. Orchard grass, June grass, meadow fescue, 
and some otlior varieties of grasses, worthy of cultivation, 
are fit for the scytlie about the time the above named 
dovers are, and a mixture of these wovld ■ undoubtedly * 
make a better quality of hay, than the clover alone. The ' 
fields of such grasses could be cleared of their crops be- . 
fore tlie northern clover, red-top and timothy would need 
cutting. These kinds, on well prepared laudjt, frequently 
yiM krge crops of excellent hay, if cut at the right period. 
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and made modtly in the cock. Some fanners object to 
the culture of the northern or pea- vine rancty of clorer, 
on account of the size and coarseness of its Btems ; other 
farmers entertain different views — ^we would refer our 
readers to two notices of this variety of clover, at pages 
17, and 75, present volume of the Co. Gert. 

In our own experience with this variety of clover, when 
cut in blossom, and mostly made in the cock, we find our 
cattle to be fond of it, and they eat the entire stalks as 
clean as they do that of the finer grasses. There is another 
variety of cOarsc or large growing clover, that is highly 
recommended by some who have grown it somewhat ex- 
tensively — it is the Swedish or Akike cWrer. Like the 
northern, it makes a large gt*owth ; its blossoms are white, 
and its duration in the soil is much longer than the red 
clovers. For seed, the first cropa of these should be 
Baved. The aftermath or second crop does not, like the 
smailer varieties, produce seed worth saving. 

Of the different methods of curing hay, we may have 

something to say in a future paper. l. b. 
^#« 

Boads — Their OonstAotion and Abuses. 

Whatever may be the progress of the railway interest, 
the train cannot stop at every man^s door, and the great 
means of intercommunication must ever remain the com- 
inost tonipiked highway. In their adaptation to this use 
fsd good condition at all times, all classes are interested 
— ^none more so, however, than the agricultural — and in 
the matter of business and convenience, they may be com- 
pared to the veins and arteries wherein the life-blood of 
jUio nation^s commercial and social prosperity circulates 
4Emd vivifies, from the Lakes to the Gulf-~from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Let us offer a few hints for tl)e benefit of 
those who have the official care of them in our goodly 
State ; who are to enter upon their *^ honors *' about these 
day«, as by statute provided. 

In laying out our roads, the mathematical axiom that 
*^a sti-aight line is the shortest distance between two 
points," has been too generally regarded, for, unless it is 
also a level line, the paradoxical proverb- that " the long- 
est way around id the sliortest way home," comes practi- 
cally nearer the truth. No unnecessary curves should be 
.allowed, but a good road rather winds around hill's than 
nms over tliem, and may often do this without increasing 
it9 length. And the load which a given power will draw 
•n a level, will require nearly /our times that power to 
draw it up a rise of one foot in a hundred. Hence it has 
been established as a rule in road-making, that the length 
of a i*oad may be increased twenty times the height to be 
avoided, with true economy in the result. 

Host of our roads, however, arc already established, and 
little can be done at leveling or curving — but much may 
bo accomplished in the way of draining, gravelling, and 
rendering permanent. The great difference between a 
good road and a bad one, usually lies in the fact of their 
perfect or imperfect drainage. It is as impossible for a good 
road to exist where water stands stagnant, and can only 
'pass Off by evaporation, as it is to raise good crops on the 
"same kind of soil. A fii-st-rate underdrain to carry off all 
, surplus water, will be the most direct means of reducing 
Ihese mortar beds or bottomless ruts to smoothness and 
,0oli<litj, and will do It in a wonderfnl short space of time. 
In many Mses, roads are wet and bad because the sur- 
face drainage Is imperfect — the rains and melting snows 
making a ditch of the middle of the road. In such cases 



a ditch ahonld be provided at the side, and if Ibe ao9 
is not naturally quite porous, the road-bed siioiiM be 
well tumpiked, so that the water may run off readily st 
each side. Good sluice-ways or culverts, shotild be pro- 
vided in all places where necessary — a matter too oftett 
neglected, to the great detriment of the roads. 

As to the material for road-making, it should be remem- 
bered that gravel and hard-pan, or gi'avelly loam, are fhe 
best, and the surface soil — oflen mere muck — the worst 
material that can be employed. Better leave a road im« 
worked, than to form with any soil composed largely of 
vegetable mould, a narrow track, which will alwayn be- 
come muddy and rutted in long rains, and impassable with 
heavy loads in the spring and fall. In many places no 
turapike is needed ; and when care is taken to keep the 
track clear of stone, and proper drains open, it will .'re- 
main in a better state than if thrown np in the nsuai man* 
ner. Large stone, say above the size of a man*a fisd^ 
should never be used in filling ruts in roads, however deep 
they may be, and they should not be more than half tbia 
size if placed near the surface. They are very s«re to 
work up when the ground is softened by fTiawing tip 1)^ 
spring. Let them first be broken finely, and they wil! be- 
come so fixed and consolidated by the travel over them, 
as to remain permanent No loose or projecting atones 
should be allowed to remain in the roadway at any season. 

One of the first things to be done in spring, and in 
many places it has already been attended to, is to pass 
over the roads with the leveling scraper, which smootlis 
the surface, clears it of stone, and fills up the mts an^ 
smaller hollows. Tliese scrapers are in common wae, but 
the most we have seen might be improved by having the 
tongue put in differently, so as to. allow the scraper to pass 
diagonally along the road^ instead of at right angle, which 
would better round np the road-bed, and correct tlie ten- 
dency to flatten down naturally prevailing. These shoiild 
be used more frequently — ^as often at least its the roadb 
become rutted and uneven — and where proper turnpikes 
have already been formed, but little other tabor will be 
found necessary. 

A hint may be useful on the manner of apf^ving tito 
labor assessed in many district. It is not often of any 
great amount, or enough to effect any very extensive irt- 
provemeot in the highway^ and hence is often frittered 
away in ^^here a little and there a little," b^iKi and aet 
finished, of slight advantage to the roads upon wliich it is 
applied. It would be the better Way to employ the w«ik 
assessed, in making permanent improvements — ^like drafai- 
ing, tumpiking, or gravelling a portion of the road tho- 
roughly each ycar^which would in tisBe^ make the «M» 
one of the best character. 

One more topic we must touch upon and we have done. 
We have spoken of making and mending ; now let us de- 
scant briefly upon the abases of roads. 

Until we see some nan^s ptg a pemmnent tenftnt of Us 
parlor, or his cow stabled in his kftchen, we must aRow 
people generally to have some idea of appropriatenosp, 
and of the uses for which a thing is designed. But heir 
strange must be hb sense of the ftkaess*^ things^ ffkvt^ 
whole farm or nAannfactory dl^rges Itself oti the. 
highway — making it the receptacle of alt manner 'Of 
leas lumber, and all sorts of business operallona It is Kb 
lumber, wood, and bam^yard; his. pasture and p^-pen; 
he sets his barn or shop bntt agdnst it oti one side, > svd 
his house perhaps « fewf^^et reSftCFved^'oli tkietiw ilinfig 
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4t^ mai|^m with aU manner of farming tools and imple- 
19^1^8,. wiib piles of atone and old rails to complete the 

As long aa swiue have the freedom of the road, it is 
4ifficalt to keep it free from weed% for these animals are 
sure to root up every decent spot of grass as soon as it is 
fair] J established. We once saw, however, a road-ride for 
perhaps half a mile, as dear of rubbish and as smootbly 
and greenly swarded as the finest lawn or park which ever 
met our eyes, and though many years have since elapsed, 
we odeu r^ur to the scene. Would that its counterpart 

might frequently grace our highways. 

♦-•• 

TFor the Coontry Oentleman and Galdvalor.] 
THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The State Commissioners charged with tlie bloody-woric 
of exterminating the cattle malady, imported into Massa- 
chusetts about a year since, held a meeting in North 
Brook field on Wednesday, the 9th instant, appointed 
for meeting delegations from the various County Socie- 
ties to consult as to the expediency, among other things, 
of holding cattle fairs the coming autumn. Commission- 
frs Walker and Lathrop were present, and delegates from 
^bout half of the County Societies, comprising, also, mem- 
bers of the Board of Agriculture, with several prominent 
gentlemen, among whom was Mr. John A. Taintor of 
'Hnrtford. 

Several herds were examined and several animals were 
kilksd, all showing unmistakable development of the pleuro- 
pneumonia. A new case was reported in Sturbridge — the 
xlisease having been carried thither by a cow pui*chased 
in the infected district One consolatory fact attends 
every case of pleuro-pneumonia thus far, which inspires 
the Commissioners with hope^ to-wit, that not a case has 
occurred that is not* directly traceable, either to Belmont, 
or the 'Mnfccted district^* of the Brookfields, rumors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

It appears from a statement made, tlut this fatal epi- 
eo^tic was first intnodnced into this country in 1847, by a 
farmer in New-J^ersey, Mr. Thos^ Ricfaardson. He dis- 
covered it among bis imported stock, and before other 
.herds were exposed, knowing the malignant type of the 
disease, he immediately killed his whole stock, valued at 
$10,000, a most noble act. He lately wrote to a gentle- 
man in North Brookfield, that the only way to get rid of 
vibe malady, is to kill every herd which has been exposed. 
Boon of the farmers assert that the disease has been con- 
veyed by moving the hay from a bam where the cattle 
were diseased. 
More than 400 head of cattle have already been killed, 

'ilnd as many more, probably, stand npon the condemned 

Jist l%e ' plenro-pueamooia is the all-absorbing topic 
bere,'aod no wonder, for the farms in this fine agricultu- 
ral region are rapidly becoming herdless. Instead of the 
cattle upon the hills and the cows coming home at 5 p. m., 
to 1>e milked as formerly, now may be seen the yawning 
grates soon to reeeivo the bodies of the working oxen, 
spared until Saturday, the 12th inst, in order that the 
Sitrmers may finish their work. The topic is one whose 
ooutemplatiou brings over the mind deep feelings of sad- 
ness. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in the Town 
Hall of Nocth Brookfield, and the liev. C. C. Sewell, of 

^'tbe Norfolk Co, Ag. Society was called to the Chair. 
Speeches were made by delegates from different parts of 
'ihe commonwealth, in the approval of the work of the 

^tSommissioners. The enth*ely inade<)uate appropriation 

"Madls l^ the.LegMatare, to be expended by the Comrais- 
rfinsr s in the extermmatton of the disease, has called for 
4he raising of a guarantee fund, to enable them to proceed 

^«i^i their work, of not less than $60,000. The meeting 
adopted resolutions approving this, having no doubt that 

' the next Legislature will make the necessary appropriation. 
Vhus stands the record at present 

.v iil is hoped that success wiU crown the laudable efEbrts 



making to exterminate one of the worst maladies that has 
ever befallen the cattle raisers of the *' Old Common- 
wealth.*' Should it be suffered to spread over this coun- 
try, as it has over Europe, no one can make any adequate 
estimation of the injury it would be to cattle breeders and 
graziers, unless it be such as have lived in Europe and 
witnessed its ravages there. Now is the time to study pre* 
vention and thorough eradication — a work that should be 
faithfully performed, though it should cost the killing of 
every hei-d in Worcester and Middlesex counties, whei'e 
the disease has prevailed. 

Strange and incredible as it may seeifi — ^both in view of 
present facte and the testimony of numerous veterinarians 
and others of England and Europe, Veterinarians, ao €<dU 
ed^ have denied that the pleuro-pneumonia cpizooUc is con*' 
tagious — this too, in view of the demonstrative fact, that 
not a solitary case of the disease has occun*ed without ex- 
posure, and hundreds have from exposure, as the history 
of the malady in Belmont and North Brookfield and vicini- 
ty do most incott trover tibty confirm and prove. Such 
stupidity would be incredible, but for the consideration 
that the race of quacks has not yet been quite extermi- 
nated by the genial reign of knowledge. Ignorance is a 
rebel ; but, thanks to God, knowledge has the divine 
right to reign, and will in due time exercise the right 
to exterminate utterly all empirics and mountebanks^ 
that have hitherto fattened upon the fruits of honest in- 
dustry. Whom the gods would destroy of olden times 
they first made mad. Hence the folly and madness de- 
picted may, after oil, T>e a hopeful indication. Gkoroe. 
.^^ . * 

[For the Coontry GenUemss and OuKlratflr.l ' 

DRY AND BRITTLE HOOFS IN HORSESl 



A reader of the North BritUh AgricnUurist, inr 
quires what is considered to be the best remedy for brit- 
tle hoofs in horses, and what is the best application fo^ 
encouraging the growth of the horn generally. In reply, 
tlie following advice is given, wliich we copy beoanse ii 
may be of service to some of our readers who may have 
trouble about this condition of a horse's foot, or find a 
horse occasionally lame without being able to account for 1^ 
— excessive dryness and brittleness of tlie hoof bein^, 
though little suspected, one of the many causes of lame- 
ness. " Keep tlie hoof moist when -the home is not em- 
ployed. During the summer, a damp-bottomed meadow 
is the most suitable. During winter Uie feet may be stuff- 
ed with a proportion (mixture) of clay and cow dung, to 
which a portion of common salt may be added. To eii- 
courage the growth of the hoof, remove tlie hair by sdt- 
sors at the top of the pastern, and rub in a little blistef- 
ing ointment. This will induce a more vigorous growth 
of the hoof; but it will not wholly remedy the defect if 
It is oonstitutional, or if it arises from founder." 

The above directions about keeping the hoof moist, ar^, 
probably, unexceptionable; but we have some douMs 
about the safety and expediency of cutting off the holr 
from above the hoof, and of rubbing in blifltering oiiH- 
ment. First of all, the direction is too vague or indefinite, 
as no mention is made either of the amount to be rubbed 
in at a time, nor of how often it is to be done, nor of 
the mode of avoiding the unpleasant effects which may 
follow from applying blistering ohitment, (more properly 
blistering plaster,) in the case of both man and bovst. 
Were we pretty confident that the stimulation of the akifi 
with Spanish flies or blistering pla.stcr, would really pro- 
duce some change in the growth of the hoof, we would 
prefer to apply the blistering material in a liquid and moite 
manageable shape, as by steeping the files in diluted alos- 
bel or in strong vui^ar. Any one dispoaed to try tlio 
efficacy of such an application should seek the assistanqe 
of a doctor or a drug^sL But probably there will be 
very few who will wish to venture upon a trial, as we know 
of nothing calculated to create any confidence in the 'Effi- 
cacy for such a purpose, of blistering fiies in'any fona, 
except the fact that they are employed to some oxt^4t in 
the composition of "Hair jftestocatives,*^ and *' Cures, f<{r 
Baldness." ▲.' 
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REFUSE TAN, OR S PENT BARK. 

This article can be had at almost erery Tillage without 
moucy, or for a mere trifle in the way of compensation. 
In some instaDces the tanner would be glad to have it 
taken away. The question has been asked by one ilhoae 
teams returned, from an adjacent village, empty, a great 
times in a year, ** Would it be worth ilie time of loading 
and unloading to stop at the tannery and get a load of 
spent bark, now and then ?" Our answer was a pretty 
confident yes, and the following were the principal reasons 
alleged in support of it : 

1. Among the various uses of refuse tan, nene, perhnps, 
is so generally known as its power to absorb the urine or 
other liquids of stables or yards. A considerable amount 
of fertilizing matter may thus be saved by using tan as 
bedding for hogs, for cattle and cows, and for horses, or 
even perhaps in sheep-yards and under sheep-shedft. In 
the volumes of the Co. Ge5t. and Cvltitator, 1858, Mr. 
G. W. DuRAKT gives some account of his manner of using 
tan-bark as an absorbent, and as litter for vai-ious kinds of 
stock. He says that he has been in the habit of employ- 
ing about one hundi*cd loads in this way every year. In 
the beginning of summer, for example, he puts a load or 
two in his hog-yard, and when that ie used up (thoroughly 
saturated,) he puts in more, making his yard so tight that 
no liquid can escape. All along until winter he endeavors 
to keep bis hogs dry by filling in fresh tan-bark. He lets 
these yards be undisturbed until spring, when he carts out 
the manure thus made on his com ground. " It has all 
the effect of pure hog manure, which is said to bo the best 
manure we can get for that crop, and produces pumpkins 
in a wonderful manner. ** 

The way in which Mr. D. uses tan-bark in his stables is 
as follows : — To a span of horses he puts in a load as bed- 
ding, or enough to cover the entire floor eight or ten in- 
ebes deep. This is forked over every day for ten or twelve 
days, and then carted out and put in piles, or heaps, fresh 
bark being supplied in the stable. Tliis method is pur- 
sued until hard, frosty weather prevents its being used as 
bedding, when straw is substituted. The manure or com- 
post thus made, he applies to his carrot ground or gnrden. 
The urine of the horses has the effect to turn the bark 
black, and seems to rot it very quick. He mentions as an 
illustration of this eff*ect, that a pile made in the spring 
could not be distinguished from clear muck when carted 
out for wheat in September. Mr. D.^s mode of using the 
bark for stabling cattle, is nearly the same as with horses. 
He covers the floor about six inches deep with the bark, 
which, he remarks, makes a nice, dean, soft bed for them, 
and has the stable cleared every morning of all that gets 
wet, and the remainder leveled oif. This method of bed- 
ding cows and cattle is employed except when frosty 
weather prevents. Mr. D. also fills up his cattle-yard oc- 
casionally in the fall and during the winter, with bark suf- 
ficient to keep them dry ; and so also during the summer, 
be spreads a few loads sufficient to keep the cows that are 
yarded over nights, dry and clean. The compost or ma- 
BUre thus made is occasionally forked over, and then cart- 
ed out in September fbr wheat. 

Probably the chief reason why spent bark is so little 
valued is on account of the slowness of its decomposition. 
The foregoing mode of employing it indicates one way in 
which this objection may be obviated, or by which the de- 
eomposttion of bark may be accelerated. 

2. But even in its undeoomposed state bark may be em. 



ployed with advantage to some soils — chiefly to tenacious. 
cold clays. Applied to these it acts mecfaanicaily, and 
must serve to make them somewhat more friable. For such 
soils tan miglit even be of more advantage than manura, 
in many cases acting mechanically to loosen and li;^teB 
up the soil while it remains nndecomposed, and at the 
same time giving out some fertilizing elements during its 
slow decomposition. In order to secure the fertiliung 
qualities of the spent bark more speedily, some tanners, 
we have been informed, bum it and apply the asbea to the 
land. The method employed by Mr. Durant i% however, 
far rooi'e economical, as a rich compost is thereby secured. 

As some have a fear that tan in its nndecomposed state 
would be likely to prove injurious to .land, perhaps the 
best way of using it, even fi>r day soils, would be to^have 
it, at least, partially decomposed, either bj urihe or the 
liquids of a yard, or by mixture with lime or ashes. Either 
partially or wholly decomposed it will make heavy soils 
lighter, and tenadous soils more friable. 

8. Spent tan is certainly vaeful as a vnUch in almost aQ 
cases in which mulching is expedient. 

4. Spent tan is useful as a direct fertilizer. It contains 
several earthy and saline ingredients useful and necessary 
in the growth of plants. 

5. It is stated in the Ifarmer$* and. Planter*^ Emyclo- 
pedioy that refuse tan is useful occasionally as a top-dress- 
ing on some grass lands, in a half putrified or even fresh 
state. • 
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[For the Cultivator and Coantry Gentiefaan.] 

SUGAR MAKING. 

^""■~"""" 

Eds. Co. Gknt. — ^The sugar crop in Vermont is becom- 
ing an item of considerable importance ; in fact it is one 
of the farmer*s staple products. The sugar maple abounds 
here in almost unlimited numbers, and ever stands ready 
to yieh] up its sweet stores to add to the famier's profits. 
There is no sweet tliat has such a delicious taste as that 
made from the maple, when it is made so pore and nice as 
to be almost without color. There are bnt few augar 
makers, that make real ffenmne sugar. Tltis may be owing 
partly to carelessness in saving the sap, by allowing leaves 
and otlier impurities to go into the pan ; but we believe 
the main fault is in boiling. It has been found by experi- 
ence and by experiments carefully conducted, by coumit- 
tees appointed by the ^' Farmer's Club " in .this place, that 
the sooner the sap is converted into sugar after it runs 
from the tree, the purer and better the quality of sugar. 
The sheet-iron pan is at present almost wiiversally vaed. 
This is a very great improvement on the old fashioned way 
of boiling in cast-iron kettles ; it not only boils faster, but 
makes a better quality of sugar than could be made in the 
old way. 

When the sugar pan was substituted for the old kettles, 
people were satii>fied and never thought of having any- 
thing better; but in sugar-making, as well as all other 
things, there has been improvements. 

The recent invention of " Cook's Sugar Evaporator,** is 
as much of an improvement over the common pan as the 
pan is over the old cauldron kettles hung up in the woods 
by a chain. I have used one, and can dicerfully recom- 
mend it to all sugar-makers, and especially those that are 
about fitting up new sugar works. Ever}' one knows the 
importance of starting right in any kind of business, and 
those contemplating building new sugar works, or i-epair- 
hig old ones will find it to their advantage to examine 
Cook's new method fbr boiling sugar. The plan has de- 
cided and important advantages over the present system. 

1st. More sugar can be boiled with tl>e same amount of 
wood than in the old way. 

2d. It boils faster, and consequently is a saving of tltno. 

8d. The sugar is of a much better quality than can bo 
made in any other way. 
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Mr. G«ok^s evaporators are made of galvanized iron or 
copper ; thb copper ones are Kaid to be Die best 

The one T have is a No. 3, made of ;;alvanized iron ; is 
about eighe feet long and four feet wide, and is fitted to a 
Aimace that is made for the pan. Aere are fourteen 
Ganges raised on the bottom of the pan which are one and 
a half inch deep, and about four inches shorter than the 
widtti of the pan. These flnhgcs make fifteen channels 
ci'osswa^'s of the pan, and are lef^ open at every alternate 
end for the free passage of the sap. A tub of sap is 
placed at the forward corner with a faucet, so as to run 
■into the first channel, which begins to boil, with a good 
fire, in the third channel, and continues to boil, growiujg; 
sweeter and sweeter until it reaches the opposite end and 
opposiiie corner of the pan, where it runs out in the form 
of good syrup into a tub or pait, and is ready for ** sugar- 
ing oif.^ I did not get my pan in season for the first run 
of sap, or not until after the 20th of March ; but I must 
flay that all the sap boiled in this pan made most excellent 
.«ugtr; in fact, some made after the 5th of April is fully 
equal to any I ever made in the oommon way from the 
'firat i-un of sap. 

Mr. Cook's Evaporator comes highly recommended from 
persona in high standing, for boiling the juice of the sugar 
cane. It is said tliat sugar of fine quality is obtained from 
the juice of tike Sorghum, when boiled in this pan. 

Our best sugar makers have found Uiat the secret for 
•making the best qiuniity of sagar, is mainly in boiling the 
«ap MS soon as possible after it runs from the tree, and 
have practiced syniping ilovn several times a day. 

By using the Evaporator you never boil tlie same sap 
more than &Uf an hour, as in tlmt time it will be con- 
verted into syrup ; the sap is running into one end and at 
Cbe same time you have a small stream of syrup at the 
opposite end. Geo. Campbklu 

West Wentminsler, T/., April 20. 
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SAND CRACKS IN H ORSES* FEET. 

As'a cure for sand cracks in horses^ feet, I will tell you 
wlMt cured a horse I owned for a year after he recovered, 
and had perfeet foet — although I have seen blood ooze 
from both fore feet wlien he moved. Take a wide chisel, 
1-f inches is best, pUee it at right angles with a craek just 
above ilie hoo^ and strike it a sniart blow wiftli a mallet or 
hammer. If the crsok is a bad one, draw it together with 
screws put in diagonally between tbeslioe nod top of hoof 
---keep the shoe on, the hoof damp, so as to make it 
grow, and give the horse rest for a few days, and you will 
aee the crack grow out as the hoof forms above it. If the 
chisel was dnves to the bottom of the crack, which is gen- 
erally not over half an inch, the horse must not be dnven 
hard or trotted fast for at least three weeks. After I sold 
the hoise I spoke of, he was taken to New-York and put 
in livery, i saw him a year afterwards, and his feet were 
«ound yet Jaubs Thompson. 

Jio9e HUl, mar BalUUm Spa, y, Y, 

— •■ '» • • ■■' ■ ■ - 

[For the Country Gentlemiui and GuUlTator.] 

GLAT AS A FERTILISER. 



Messrs. Editors — ^In Co. Gent., March 29, I find an 
article over the signature of J. G. C. He says, page 203 
— *^ but if, as in this case, the surface is loam and the sub- 
soil pure cold clay, it is ruinous.^ It 1843 or *44, one of 
my neighbors wanted to get clay from my Und for the 
manufacture of brick. Willing to accommodate, but 
not d&ilroua to have a large surface dug over, I request- 
ed bitu to dig as deep as the clay was good. He dug so 
deep that they used a ladder to get out of the pit, and 
threw tlie clay on a staging, and then out — pure cold xour 
blue clay, Tlie clay was drawn a few rods, and there left, 
and when more convenient it was drawn about one-fourth 
of a mile and manufat^tured. There was two or three feet 
depth of clay left, it never haTing"been removed from the 
first place drawn to. A year or two after, I plowed up 
this field — it still [a rather lotv and moist, and plowed 
through this mound of clay, and planted the field to pota- 
toes. Where the clay had been depocdted it plowed up 



very mellow, and on that spot 1 had the best potatoes. I 
then sowed the lot to rye, and on the clay mound the rye 
was very heavy — os much again as on any other part of 
the lot. Ever since the lot has been in pasture, and on 
the clay mound the grass can be distinguished a number 
of rpds up to this date as decidedly more luxuriant, and 
the cattle gnaw it more closely as if sweeter. Such are 
the simple facts. How can ^e above extract be recon- 
ciled with this statement? Stephen Bdllock. 
Columbia X Road*. 
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RAISING EVERGREENS FROM SEED. 



Messrs. Editors — Can any of the numerous readers of 
ihe Country Gentleman, tell how to make evei^green seed 
grow — such as pine« cedar, arborvits, spruce, fir, &c.? 
Some say it will take them eighteen montlis or two years 
to come up. Now I want to plant some the present spring. 
An answer soon to the above query, would be thankfully 
received. d. k. 

Plant the seed in fine rich mould, covering them by 

sifting fine earth or mould over them, to a depth of a 

fourth to half an inch — ^keep the soil constantly moist by 

shading, and if the seed are good and fresh, they will come 

up in a few da}'8. The depth of planting must vary with 

the size of the seed. The^oung plants will need constant 

sliading, at least the first season. 

«•--» ; '—- 

PRODUCT OF A NATIVE COW. 

Among the promiums offered by the Essex (Mass.) Ag. So« 
clety in 1859, was one of ten doUan for the bert nulob OQW of 
native breed, who ahoald yield the largest amount of milk, a 
correct statement being given to the committee of the weight 
and measure of her milk ; but no animal poueaeed those qual- 
ities which, in the opinion of the committee, entitled her to 
receire the first premium. To the native cow " Daisy," own- 
ed by David Merritt, Jr , of Salem, a second premium was 
awarded. " Daisy " waa four year^ old in April, before being 
exhibited in September, and dropped her second and last oalf 
August 3d. From May 20th, 1859, to September 29th, her 
feed was nothing bat fair pasturage, except a little of the fiist 
crop of Bnglish bay night and morning. From Mr. Merritt's 
statement, as poUiafaed in the Trans, of Essex Ag. Society of 
1859, we learn that her milk was measured morning and 
evening from the 16th of August to the 27th of September, 
aad it was alao weighed. The average daily yield during this 
period was 291 pounds, or 14 4-5ih quarts. For the first ten 
days in September the average of milk was 32i pounds per 
day. • 

This cow came from a favorite cow, and was raised by E 
S. Parker, of Omvelnnd, Mass. She dropped her first calf 
December 2l8t, 1657, at the age of two yeaia and eight months 
In his aooount Mr. Merritt further says c " I bought her Jan- 
uary 12, 1853, and between tlien and the 13th of January, 
1859, she gave 2615 quarts of milk, beer measure, or 7027 lbs., 
at 2 lbs. 11 o«. per quart, or 9 quarts, 1 pint and 1 gill per 
day, wine measure, or 191 lbs. per dey for the yaar." Ha es- 
timates the cost of koopiog her for the year to be 971.46. i*. 

CHEAP FENCES. 

Messrs. Editors — ^Your readers will find the following 
a cheap fence. It has the advantage of taking up but lit- 
tie room, as the rails are laid nearly straight. It is made 
as follows : Take your rails and place stones near where 
the rails lap^then drive two stakes, five feet long, pne 
on each side, and lay up your rails until the third one — 
then take wire and fasten the stakes together — then lay up 
your rails to the desii-ed height, and fasten wire acr(5&4 the 
top of the stakes close to the tipper roils, and your fence 
is complete, making a large saving of land. 

Crotches 3 feet long, sharpened and driven in tlie ground, 
then staked and ridered, make a quick cheap fence, suit- 
able to keep cattle, &c., out of growing sprouts, &c. 

North Chester^ AT. /. J. T. HowELi.. 
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ABOU T PLA STER. 

Mkssbs. Editors — " Lock the bam after the horse is 
ttolen," is a trite saying — so asking counsel afler the deed 
18 done, may exhibit about the same forethought. I bare 
teu a43re8 of meadow — soil ueither wet nor dry, but about 
medium — that was seeded about three years ago, to timo- 
thy and doTcr, but the last two hard winters (hard for 
meadows) hure entirely killed out the cloTer. Now, bad 
I better sow plaster on this meadow ? or, as I hsTe already 
done it, have I done right? In other words, is it advisable 
to use plaster on timothy — will' it pay f Clover, undoubt- 
edly, is greatly benefitted by it, but I am not so certain 
about other grasses. I should like also to know the best 
tiaae fur sowing plaster — wheUier quite early, or will it do 
to 90w it the fore part of May, or later? Further, would 
plaster benefit barley and wheat enough to pay the ex- 
pense, at $4.60 per ton ? 

Being of an inquiring turn of mind, allow me to ask a 
a question or two more and I have done. In what way 
does plaster benefit a crop, when applied ? Is it an active 
fertilizer, or docs it attract and retain nourishment from 
the atmosphere or the soil? 

I have been led to these last qnestions, from some queer 
Mateme-ts made in regard to its application. For instance, 
0D« individaal says he has used it in his garden, upon 
cucumbers, melons, squasbecMmd vegetables generally, 
witli decided advantage, but that it is just as well to put it 
into a tin cap, or disli of any kind, and place it near the 
plant as to sprinkle it upon the ground around the plant — 
the benefit being as great in one case as the other ; this 
he A'uoKw, for be has tried the experiment. Of course, if 
he knoKs^ that ends the matter — nothing more need be 
laid. His reasoning upon the subject is about as clear as 
mud — I shall not attempt to give it. 

1 believe there are many opinions as to the effect of 
piaster, or how it operates as a fertilizer, as well as to the 
Itpplicalion of other manures. I think the best way is for 
e^ery one to make and apply all the manure he can, in 
BOm'e form or other, and the man who kveps his eyes open, 
and observes as he goes along, will be likely to learn about 
as much from experience as from the multitude of theories 
advanced, j. l. b. Jefftrwn Co.^ N. Y 

When timothy and clover are sown together, the latter 
being mostly (not always) a biennial plant, usually gives 
jplace to the former about the third year, unless special 
pains are taken to re-seed the clover. Plaster is nsually 
very useful to clover, but very little so to timothy or grain 
erops, and we would not recommend it for them. We 
prefer, as a general rule, to sow quite early in spring, but 
we have known striking results in some instances, when 
•e»n after tlie clover was six inches high. 
. Intelligent chemists now favor the opuiion that plaster 
proves beneficial by forming a constitueni part of the plant 
Hence early sowing facilitates its early solution by rains and 
its descent among the roots. There are, however, theories 
enough beside for our correspondent to choose sudi as he 
Ufcea beet. As specimens we oondonse a few, as given by 
ft German chemical writer, as follows: According to 
KoUner, the lime forms usef'ul compounds with the oxygen 
and carijonie acid of the air ; aecording to Ruckert, it acts 
merely as food ; according to Mayer, it improres the tex- 
ture of the soil ; aocording to Kiel, it is an essential con- 
Btitoent of the plant; Heuwig called it Uie gastric juice of 
the phuit ; Girtaner, and others, i^garded it as a siimu- 
last; Chaptot supposed that it was useful by absorbing 
water. According to Laubender, it merely excites without 
mixing with the sap ; aocording to Licbig, it absorbs am- 
niohfA ', according to Sprengel, it supplies sulphur ; others 
have thought' that It promoted fermentation in the soil. 
We Jiop^ our correspondent will not understand that we 
Ji^i^bjte' to endorse all these riews — some of them, on the 
<^ntrary, have been proved eiToncous by direct cxperi- 
tnqib^-but in citing do many, we merely aim to show how 
doctors disagree. 



(For the OovntiT Geatteman cBAC«illivaiBr.I 
HOW TO DESTROY WHITE GRUBa 

Mebshs. Editors — A correspondent, some thnelaetfUI, 
writes yon that tb^white grubs destroyed bis nttrserj, and 
asked for a remedy. As 1 have not seen an answer, I wtll 
give him some of my experience with tbem. 

In the spring of 1846, a field came into my possearicni 
which had been infested with the large white grab f<^ 16 
years, to my certain knowledge, to such an extent that 
they would destroy every hoed crop, and most of the grass 
or grain. I built a bam near tlie fidd, and sleeked it witfa 
fifteen common hens. When I commenced plowing in 
'the spring, with a little gram I trolled them into the field, 
and they quickly learned to follow the furrow, greedilj 
swallowing all the gmbe in sight. The £eld was planted 
to com. 

When I stopped working the land, thcj eonunenced 
scratching, and every time the com was hoed and hilled 
the hens would level the ground again. Indeed they daig 
closely to the roots of the corn, often laying them bore 
to such an extent that I was fearful they would destroy the 
crop ; but it was far otherwise ; the crop was a good one^ 
and not a single stalk misnng, where there bad not been 
any com raised for fifteen years, although severs) times 
tried. The worms were entirelj extermmated that yca^ 
and there have neyer been any seen in the field since. 

Now if your correspondent is a practical man, which he 
no doubt is, he will know how to adopt tliete hints to Ua 
particular circumstances, withoni any adviee from me, if 
he should think it worth a trial. j. a. 

Betkmantewn^ N, T, 

»»» 

(Fer the Coantry GeDtlonaa aadi GnUlTaterJ 

CATERPILLAR S ON FRUIT TREES. 

Messrs. Editors — There is an old adage which says 
that *^ an ounce of pre ven tire is worth a pound of cure.* 
Allow me to advise your fruit growing readers to apply 
this wise saying to their fruit trees at once, and destroy 
the embryo *^ apple tree eateipUlars " that infest tliem. 
To some this adviee will not need to be given, to others it 
is very important, for an hour spent now in destroying 
this caterpillar's eggs and fresl^ly hatched young, wiH save 
days a few weeks hence, when they have s]neMl forth 
their tents to our view and great dii^st. At the ptmoA 
date, April 20th, to SOth, the eggs of this moth— th« 
** American Lacky Moth," are commencing to hatch, ay»d t 
little practice in close observation of our trees will enabti^ 
any one to easily find and destroy them. For the benefil 
of those tbjit are not acquainted with their appearance 
I will deecribe them. And perhaps the words of Dr, 
Fitch, our accomplished State Entomologist, are more ap^ 
propriate and accurate than any I can give. He eays:-^ 
** The eggs from which these caterpillars come are-'pltfced 
near the ends of the twigs, in clusters, fbrmfng a ring, ^ 
rather a broad, thick belt, surrounding the bratn.'h endre> 
ly or in part. In these belts I have counted from 300 
to 830 eggs. Tliey are about three-fourtlu of an indi in 
length, and a tenth of an inch thick. The eggs are covered 
over with a thick coating of glutinous matter, whidi entieely 
hides them from view, and protects them from the weather." 

This description being so clear will enable any one te 
discover these eggs, and now is the time for active work. 
Many are already hatched, and the young worms will be 
found usually toward the end of the same twig upoA 
which they were batched but being minute will not 
be seen without careful examination-— they should all 
be crushed and the un hatched ^gs carried to a fi:re an4 
burnt, for if merely scaled offand dropped upon the 
ground, they will hatch and find their way to the tree. 
With the most careful examination, som^ clusters will 
escape, but the work of destruction will he comparatively 
small afterwards. And before oondnding again, allow me 
to give flkfl^er advice, namely<«>-'eiferi3i the 



5f 
around your homes of thai bird of beautiful pinmege and 

sweet song, thfe American Oriole, br banging bird ; pfaiil 

a few trees of the weeping eIm,'ifrom whose sfentfiJt 

branches he can swing his nest and rear^hls yoliug, end 
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•How no idle wan ormiflchievoua or wicked boy to frighten 
or 4«atroy him or liis windnocked lK>mc» for one of liw 
services to man is to desti-oy this caterpillar just described. 
I do.BOt know that he touches them at any otlier sta^ ol 
tA»eir existence, but liave frequently seen hhn diag ite 
tthrysaliB fi-om its cocoon and the bloody stain left belund 
to show tlie w<*k it Iws done. Therefore," cherish the 
Oriole as a blessing and a friend, '• »• »• 

Glark't MHU, On<i%da Co., JV: K 

, CFor the Oowitry CkwOeroao and C«Wv»tor.] 

Boup-in Fowld— HomoBopathio Treatment, &o. 

Of all diseases domestic fowls are suhjeoted to, <>»• o"* Y« 
most dread is the roup, catarrh, or sireUed head. All lowis, 
and particularly pheR«uit8, are liable to it, and it geneniUy 
pft>4 fatal. le most cmies we *ould say, kiU a roapy fowl 
at once, ualess it is valuable, m the ri k of its cniita«.watu»g 
tha %hfttt yafU fe great At ail aventa, when du»eost> of any 
Idnd saisas an iiidiTid«d, it is safest to remove it from the 
ybem as soon at diswvered, and put it by iteelf, or it may 
Vnread over the whole flock. , , ,. . ., , ,u. 

By some it is oonsiderod a cntorrhal disease, similar to the 
influenza io human beings, producing a tliickened state of the 
taiembn.de lining tbe nostrils, mouth and tongue. It is suji- 
posed to origloite m changes of weather and vanalums of 
temperature; and the malady becomes oonfirmed wiih run- 
tilneat the nostrihL swoUeo eyes, and other well knowo symp- 
tonS-tfcey are termed wupy. The symptoms most promi- 
%iettt aie d?ffl«iU and noisy breathing, a sort of ratUinj? in 
«ie throat The head becomes feverish and much swollen, 
»nd the eyelids livid, with decay of eight and total bhndncss. 
Thare is considerable discharge at the nostrils of foeUd mat- 
ter; at the commencement thin and limpid, but a.terwards 
becoming thick, putrid and very offensive. 

About ten daye ajje we discovered our Golden Pheasant to 
be ailing, moping about, feathers staring and one eye parUy 
closed, rending it difficult for him to pick up his food. On a 
elose exaininatkm. we found his head feveruh and muchswol- 
ien one eye dosed, some foetid matter runnuig from his nos- 
trili his tongue and the roof of his mouth coated with a yel- 
W inbsUin«>,-all snre 'indications of the preswice of roup. 
Beior a rare and costly bird, we were very anxious to save 
faiM if poftrfWe, as wo had suffered by the Iceft of one of the 
same kidef bi«l two yeam ago. Uotioing in the 6th nua>- 
bar ef tlie present volmne of tbe Coootry Qeotieman, an arti- 
^ en Honmepatfaie tieataieat of fowls for this disease, we 
eomueneed by bathing his head, around bis eyes and nostrils, 
vith sugatwof-lead-water— his head Ijeing hot and fcveruih; 
then administered four or five drops of boUadouna, diluted 
with an equal amount of water. Before giving the belladonna. 
we caused the eyes and nostrils to be washed with the arnica 
lotion wiping out the offensive matter collected there ; then 
touttloV hka in a warm cage. This treatment' wa« repealed 
for tiirae days. After the second operatwn we ftwind evident ' 
improremeot, tbe swelling of tbe head gradually decreasing, 
Ws et* open, and picking up hu food, ARer the third operar 
4ion, and f<«rlh 4ny, the effect of the medicine was so appa- 
fcent^ that we festered himtohk old <|narte«,eo far recovered 
Ahat he ia ronnine about eating and drinking as freely as ever. 

SpringMidt, N. Y. C. N. Beiibnt. 



£For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
DRIVING BEES. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

GOOP VAR KISH. 

KKSflRii. BniTOw*— I send you <k reeipt to make an excd 
tent earnisA, in answer to tbe ^juery of a '♦ fiubscnber, in 
)Io. 16 present vol-oT "Caflent.," which we recommend par- 
tksttlarly as anrfieable and benefioiol to Uatber,sueh as booU, 
iboesv harness. *o., a«d w4U also answer a good purpose td 
basten tbe finish of furniture made of wood, being perfectly 
dry in fifteen minutes after being applied. In the applica- 
tion of it, it will be necessary to prepare the article, whether 
ef leather or wood, with a ooaUng of oil ; the former witb 
fi^rmer with fish oil, and with Unseed for the hitter : 
Take 1 gallon of Alcohol. 

1 pound of Oum Shellac. 
6 euncea White TurpenUne. 
4'Onttoe8 iliisin. 
• 2oanoeBOiief-lMvender. 
'Ab4 iiten nted fon iepthar, i ounce ef Lampbliiek 

.put tiie iflgredianhi all together in a olean crock, let it 
ftaad about twa wa^ well covered. £iUr it once a day, and 
when fully difsol ved,it will be fit for use. D. SoALLBUBfittQCK. 
POPS Rm, ^A. 



Masan-s. Eniroiw— Tn answer to the inquiry of " B. B. B^" 
in your issue of May 3d, relative to the proper time for dri- 
vhig bees, that if it must be done, the 2lst or 22d day after 
the isi<ue of the fiint swarm is the best time to secure the least 
fMiMible waste. The re^ison why, is obvious, from the fact 
that no eggs will i)e depoeiced until another queen, as yet 
immature, matures, becomes iiiipregnated and assumes ma- 
ternal duties. By this time, the eggs last deposited by the 
old queen— excepting a few in drone cells — have hatched, 
become lnrva>, pnfe<.-ed through the various metamorphoses, 
and together with the pre-existing larvae and sealed brood 
have come forth from the cells matured, leaving tbe combs 
nearly cinjity of brood. There Is no other |>eriod, during the 
working Eseason of bees, when the combs contain so little brood. 

If bees are driven as soon as they commence working ill 
the epring, there is mueh danger of their starving, unless 
liberally fed ; and further, will be of but Utile or no profit to 
their keeper that season ; for the reason, that in spring, they 
are comparatively few in numbers, and if they are obliged to 
build combs, requiring a large amount of honey, time and 
labor, a long time must necessarily elapse before the new 
progeny of the queen will be added to their numbers, during 
which their own scanty few are daily dhitinishing, so that the 
col. ny will be very much reduced by the time of the new 
recruits. Besides this, there w)ll be ihueh loss of valuable 
brood in tlie combs firom which the colony is to be driven— 
to say nothing of the value of the combs themselves. 

Having stated what was required by your correspondent^ I 
would now'caution him, as well as others who may he inter- 
ested, against the minous practice of driving bees too fre- 
3uently. If the combs have become mouldy or filled with 
iseased brooH, it might be advisable to drive the bees into a 
clean empty hive, or what is better still, one filled with bright 
healthy oouiIm. Do not by any means drive the bees if the 
combs are healthy and in good condition, even though ttivj 
have been in use fiVe or six years. Should ony bee-keeper 
still persist in changing his bees as frequently as some, it 
would be far more economical to use Lang^troth's movaJble 
frames, and transfer the best combs and these conUining 
brood to tbe frames, which can be done at any season of tbe 
year. M. M. BALDRinoB. Middlepori, T^iagara Co^ N. T* 
• e • • 

RED_ANTS. 

Will any of your readers give through the columns of the 
CouwTRY Gkntlkmaf, a remedy which has been tried and 
found eSectnal, for tbe plague of small red ants, which infest 
our sugar and cake closets in July and August, and obUga 

Middlttoicn, Conn. A Distrksskd Uousekbbpbr. 

We have been told that by spreading ordinary cotton-bat' 
ting upon the shelf, and placing the bowls of sugar or platet 
of cake upon it, the red ants may be prevented from getting 
into tiiem- their legs not behig adapted for use upon the looM 
and fibrous cotton. - ^ 

This remedy has the advantage of cheapness and faollilf 
of trial, and we should like to learn the result if any of our 

rendeia put it ts the teat 

- ■ • ^ • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

THE BEE-MOTH. 

» » ■ II 

Httsaiui. BniTOttS— Tbe bee-molhs are exeosavel/ aimoy* 

ing here, and as I know of no remedy but lia'mg the gum$ 
©very morning, which is very troublesome, I would like very 
much to get a hive which would keep out these insects. There 
are a great many patent hires for sale here ai the eouthit 
but they are generally to complicated, and so many h^Te 
proven to be failuros in respect to keeping ont the moth, thai 
I have no confidence. A have my bees hived in the holhm 
of a gmn log, sawed off 24 feet long. Common salt sprinlbWd 
under the bottom of these gnma or hives keep the mathseff IA 
some meaaure. fint still I find some every two or thveto jptani 
ings. ii.A. c. TiUon,Geo: 

- «• e e I ■ ■ 

CFor the Coontry Oentl^maa and CultlvatoK^ 

CLAMS AND OY^TERa 

Four eggs— half a pint sweet milk or cream— twelve elam 
Bake fifteen to twenty minutes. - ' 

OTSTBRfl— three eggs, half apintcrtam-^balf pliilo]^|wraj 
and a little salt^bake. ^^ 
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SHORT-HORN COW PERFECTION. 

While — cilred in ISBS— bred by Mr. Honie of Kentucky— (lie propertj of Col. Wa. H. SLlKOnLiin>, Nonnui'» 
Kill, Albinv Co., N. Y. Got bj Rough »ntl Reidy, 92B— dam Kcd Rose by Rlioderic Dhu, 3143. - — ToimgPink, 

by Leonidiia, 832. K»le, by Marshall Suwarrow, «Sa. Old Rnk, by ■ son of imp. Tecumaeh, (fiCMK.) 

bj imp, San M«rlin, (2699.) Mr*. Moll, [imp. by Col. Lewis Sandpre of Grass Hilb, Kenlucky, in IMIT.iiilh 

"TceiimMh " tad " Sui Martin,"] by Adam, (717.) Slariing, by a wn [bv Favorite, (262,)] of Mr. M.ynauTt 

old Yi-llow Favorite Cow. SUrliug, by ■ son of HubbucL, (319.) bv MunfiKld, 1*0*.) Yoong 

Sumwberry, [bi-ed by Mr. John Maviiari and Bold to Mr. CharluB Colling in 1786,] by Dallon Duke, (188.) Old 

Favoiittt ur Udy Uavnard, [bred by Mr. Uaynord,] by K. Alcock's Bull, (19.) by Jacob Smitli's Bull, (608.) 

Strawberry, by Jolly's Bull, (387.) 



Manuring c 
It i> prelty gt< 

Improving grM. 1 



: Top-DresBing Dairy Pastures. 



■ally kno 



e, that 



ira Tgr lbs purpwe of 
srally, and juuturea UHil ior diiiry 

ever, nuDS are ao generally 'known, or » cunclurive at' Ibiite 
niula during tite ]ait thirty yean Id Yurkililre, Chethire ani^ 

eye tif aloiost erary reader of thsH pubLieatiuna^lliat, in I ho 
n.'ivhVjorhood of (he city of Cbeiler there jj a wide range of 
Und which of Into yenn has miLlnCnined 30 to 60 per cent 
niDra atwU than it did thirty yema B|^. Hhnlion has sl» 



Such facta ai Ihete, and the genenilly acklnwiedged aupari- 

wera Tiiidly biwight to memory by Ihe rending of an inquiry 
Bud Ihe rej>ly thereto, which wo quole below from the liorlk 
llrUM AgrlcuUuTitl, pabllahed nt Edinburgh. T»klng fur 
grtotfld, very obiriouily, iha aoperioiiiy of bime m.-inure, a 
rnadar of that papor ioquiiea what kind orjorm of bono ma- 
■UT* it heat la apply lo cow pauture a* a lop dnaaing, la which 
thi editor rsplie* at fulhiw* : " For pirmaKinl alliKt, apply 









lure ot U>lh. Be ( 
Is, B> h ia rr«i 



sntl. 



ilteratnl For rmintrfiiifi ellecl wi 

»ly a Buperphnapbnis, or perhnfaHtill belter, a'chepip phna- 
itie gUDO These gnnnoa uaually cunUiin a very r.miidtr- 
e, Hnd aouielimss even a large perccntaife of phns|ihete of 

urpUwphaie." 



Beef Barrels for Pork Packing. 

It il a popslar notion that beef barreli are nnflt for pa«k- 
fng pork— that pork cnnnolbe kept sweet in barrela formerly 
used for this purpose. B. Dodge, of Buffalo, N. Y., aays, in 
an articte on Ihli suhjoot in lb* Kurd New-Yorker, thnt ao- 
lesa Ihey haie oooUiued $poiUd brine — which (bey are oftei 
allowed 10 do, through eareleasneas in not emptjing theia 
before hot treat her— I hey will keep pork sa well as new hir- 
reti, or Ihoaa nhieh have been used for pork only. Be addi, 
Uiat baricla in which brine haa been left la putrefy, eaniut 
be rendered fit for use again by any process i an assartion wa 

Last year a new barrel in which xjaarlerof beef had beea 
Ihe cellar ttttt Lhe meat wns sit on- 
iore ■ (HlbII quanlitj of real wjii (».klEd 
in Ihe brine, while it wne yet tweet. This wai userl out, and 
Ibe hnrret left without empt.visg, unlil a bad amell becamt 
two of brine, and 






ved from the c 



wilh but 



Bry liltle effect oa Um 



reeks This was done, 

gain washed, nnd hni been ueed Ihn pest wisitr ft 

eef wilh perfect luecess ; and wo hava mn doubt 

ft is well known (but fresh enrtk is a pmerful ( 
nd diiinfeclanL Id ealaewie ohm il might he ne- 
enew the Btling aevwal ttsaea, and a *lay«y kHa 
leUer than Ihal Bostly aand, heiiug itauger 
■iwer. Ibe beat way, hawnrsT, ia to lake earn to < 
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WASHI NG M ACHINE. 

!T for 1S5T, If 



Wutaing MncMno which yuu r 



Ihs BsBUiler 
lo mechuui In 
biii« Trom that 



lUving noanll; hul a unmber of inqainci tin 
■bora, ws wpy the Bgnrs of (hs wu hing taicbiai 
ud gire ths mcuuniasnU of ths diffemnt parU 



cl»r 



L only ic 



r; Urongl; t, 



the prenutB of Ibe biard. 
iD>ide,23iDches]L'ng, uDdll inchsi deep. ThB Icp, to ohidi 
tb« coniDn in froot ore GnnI; iuul«d or (crgwcd. (th* end 
IJececoftfa* bmc pngeoting for this purpom m fur M Ibe Uiick' 
pecf Of tbe lig),) (hould b< an looll ood abnlf thick, 3 inchei 
wid«, ■ndlwartetbingtolhetflp. TU*)tudiirJe for ■uppart- 
ing Iha i*inging or rcrforoted boRrd, Krewad lo ths outiide 
of t!ie bol, are ftripa odd inch Ibi<^k, and three or four iacbei 
«lds ; Ihs; hive a notch at the top fui the pivoi of the iw'ing 
board lo lum In— they riia tuo feet abore tbe top of the boi. 
Tb* hnndls A, and tho tbrniling bar C, attached to It by ths 
itroflg jotnl D, are both of ckit-iroo— tbe bundle i> IS inchet 
bmg, and lb* joint D ia 3 inchei from tbe end B. The bar 
C ii 10 inchea long. The perforntcd board, a ininll portlAi of 
which iaabonn in the cut. juitminEK freely inaide the box 
or within bnlf an inch of tho Iwtloio, Now, by iiorlijng th( 
bandla A backward! and lowardi, tb? oopnecliDg bat C Ibrutli 
Iba awing board agaiiul Ihe back aide of Etjo box, preaiing 
with great force Ihs clolbsa placad Ihcr*. Ths dothea an 
plocsdonly on Ibii aide cf the BHing iHiard, and nol oa bolt 
sidel. Wbeo tbe hnodlo i> dmwn back towards the operalur 

and lbs quanlil/ of clothei ihould be jual aiiflicicnt to fill it 
Ths bollom of Ihe awing board baa a aloping projection oi 
ledgs running ill whole teogUi, and wide enough to toucl 
the back ol lbs box, when preaaed againlt it, lo prerent Ibi 
elolhei from working udar ic The bar C <a nolchad as sa lo 
regulate this apace— and tiieaa nolobaa, which are larp- —■ ' 
irtrong, fit a very alout iren projection nt the top of ih« 
board, loiened on firmly, and aeoared by ctaeping the 
the iwlng Wrd- 

Tba pnttema for tbe cai>t-lren hnadlennd nnr, being i 
eeuld be enaily va^. It seenia •Irtngo lb>a thil i 

inpiarkaL The (us nhiiA we haiTe new oead fin many yam 

gi«e« it up'-lbe goat atout aiidejlara. Itia earilj worked 
b; ■ iMf ''*■> jaan.old. 



Notes firom Correspondents and Exchanges. 

Tni RoTiL IiuEH SociETl. — Tlie comtng EihibiUoD of 
^« Roj^al Agricultural Improvcneot Sneiet.T of Ireland, 
is lo be held at Cork, July SSth. Tlic following paragraph 
in the Irish Paitner'a Gaaetic oT a recent date, has acci- 
dentally escaped earlier no^ce : — 

and webopethatourcaeclltntflnrienMirarT. tbeCov^TBT i;ektlb. 

It givea us pleaauce to comply with ilila request ; and we 
may add that, judging from lite columns of tlie Gazette, 
more interest Uiaii ufual is taken in the show referred lo. 

Tb< AafticuLTOBiL SociniES or MASSi-CiiuaEns. — 
W. LiTHiu, Ulsq., of Bridgeuatcrhas been kind enough 
to traiiacrihe for our miunins tbe folloning list of the 
names and reaidenoeH of the Secretaries of Ihe Agri- 
cultural Souielies ia tbe Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
foi' the year 1860 — to whiuh ne add llie time when each 
will hold its neit annual eihibilion, so far as we have been 






WkSTKHH N. Y. An., HORTICtltTCBlt 

AuociiTioH. — The Direelors of this n< 
their Gist meo^ngac Rochester, on the SBlfa nit., and or- 
ganiied by electiug P. Barry, President, and D. D. T. 
tlDore, Secretary. The Socrotury was inHtrui-Icd to pro- 
Cure and open books for oblainlng gubecripliona lo tbo 
stock of the Awociation, and a coinuiitlce wa» appointed 
lo GolHt eubiicription^ We team from the Rural Kew- 
Yorker that tbe proceedings tbrongliout were " quite har- 

Nkvks Hiisi*. — I have been a subscriber to Tonr old 
" Genesee Parnier," "The Cultivator," and "Tbe Country 
Gentleman," more than twenty years ; of tbe laller / hart 
not muid a numbeT. On account of Ihe "hard times" 
I bave thought geiiously of dii«vuniliuiing It, but I hare 
come to the eoncluuon tlint I cannot sflotd to cut such an 
old and valaed acquaintance, i. k. niiitctateT, WUe, 

Refusk Tas.— a correspondent of the Kortb British 
AgricultuHst wiiles to enquire the Talue of refli»e tan u 
a manure, as he can obtain it at a miall cost in large qnnn- 
titiee, to which that paper rcpliev, " refuse tan is of little 
value aa a inanure. You should obtain it for carting awny. 
Used as a litter it will absorb liquid manure. Tlie soils to 

Spbino Whiii. — I see thai some of your correapon- 
dcnta Ihink'whcaL ia a hard crop lo raise, but I di8Sgr*« 
with them. Tbe past season 1 sowed Fourbushela of China 
wheat on two acres of ground, and barrestcd SB busheh 
from the same. Tho above crop was raised wllhoot pin- 
nure of any kind. If any of your subscribers can best 

LiBQK Eab 01 CoRM.— II. Keller of Wrigblaville, does 
not come up to Ibe car of com I had in Frederick, grown 
bv David Kemp, (one of j'our subacribera, ) in the year 
1BS7. II contained 1812 grainj. 1 could never get iw 
equal, though I gave a reward of tit for the iargssl ear. 

Pomona, Md. w. C. H. 
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WHITE BSANS. 



The growing of white beans as a general farm crop, will 
DO doubt receive a renewed impetus from the success of 
ezperiinents in feeding them to farm stock the past win- 
ter. It }>as been found that thej are of high value for 
sheepf fed whole and raw, and when mixed with other 
grains and ground, make meal or provender, readily eaten 
by cattle, hogs and horses, and that of the most nutritious 
kind. Poultry can also be fed upon them, if first cooked, 
and we have seen them eaten raw by hens. Of their culi- 
nary uses we need scarcely speak — they have long been 
known and prixed by the human race as a hearty and nour- 
ishing vegetable food 

Bdonguig to that class of plants which draw lightly 
vpon the soil, and being planted in rows, so as to admit of 
the use of the horse-cultivator and clean culture, they may 
profitably take the place of the summer fallow Jbefore 
wheat and other autumn crops. And if fed out upon the 
farm, their culture will constantly enhance the fertility of 
the same. We have that faith in tlipse statements that 
leads us to put them into practice, and in resuming wheat 
culture, shall grow beans as a fallow crop, and for feeding 
sheep and cows, for which we have already employed them 
to a con$>iderable extent, and with very satisfactory results. 

Beans do well on any dry mellow soil, if we except 
mock, but are best suited with the best com soils, mode- 
rately fertile, but not directly manured. A clayey loam 
will grow good beans — even a clay soil, thoroughly drain- 
ed, will do so. We may safely say, that on any soil suffi- 
ciently warm and deep to produce wheat, we may grow 
beans profitably as a fallow crop. 

Afler the other spring crops are sown, and the com 
planted, getting in the bean crop fills up the few weeks 
which intervene before *' hoeing and haying." Turning 
under a clover sod or any loam land greensward with a 
flat furrow, and then harrowing thoroughly, so as to get a 
mellow soil, we would be ready to plant about the first of 
June. Tills can be done with a common seed-drill, ar- 
ranged so as to drop single beans two inches apart^ and 
two and a half feet distant in the rows. They are more 
conveniently hoed, as well aa pulled, if planted in hills, 
the same distance apart in the rows, and from fourteen to 
eighteen inches distant in the drills, according to the 
strength of the land and the habit of the variety planted. 
For hill planting, we first mark out the drills with a maj-ker, 
making three or four rows at once, two and a half feet 
apart, and then plant acroas these with a hand-planter — 
putting from four to six beans in the hill. It is sometimes 
necessary in using these planters to go over the ground 
with hoes, so as to make sure work of every hill — some 
always failing get covered with mellow eai'th. 

On such land weeds are seldom troublesome— if any 
should appear, as soon as the beans got three or four rough 
lear&q, we would on a dry day turn in a flock of sheep. 
They must not be too hungry when they come in, or re- 
main ader their work is done, or tliey may injure the beans. 
The»^ witen the plants were six inches high, the passage 
through Cb« t*ows of a horse-hoe, set so as to throw a light 
furrow of soil toward the beans, would flnish the culture, 
fot'tbey wouM by that time branch oht so as oorer the 
ground. It should be remembered that bean^ will not 
b(jar workiug while wet; the earth fulling on the wet 
le^vea^ custs them, and ii^jures their growtli. On foul land 
tlWfriiMB&h»e«skiHiid be. med early, aa soon as tlie weeds 
appear, and frequently, aa fast as they grow up, and it will 



be no great task to exterminate tbem. CSean coHim 
should be the rule with this crop— and especially so if we 
grow it, instead of summer fallowing preparatory to a 
wheat crop. The growth and yield of the beans will be 
much lessened by a weedy state of the soil, and their even 
ripening hindered. 

Though tliey may not bring as high a price in market aa 
some other kinds, the small or ** medium beans " are found 
the most profitable on several accounts. They yield well, 
ripen early and evenly — both important conaidcnUiona— 
and are more easily cuncd and fitted for market, than the 
lai^er and later varieties. Their value lor feeding par* 
poses, is no doubt fully equal to that of any other. 

Another inducement to attention to this crop, to wool- 
growing farmers, is tlie value of the stalks or straw for 
fodder. We have frequently referred to its use when 
speaking of winter forage for these animals. The subjeel 

of harvesting may be left ilTitil a more seasonable period. 

♦»• 

[For tlie Country GenUemao and CulUratot.1 

TURNING STOO K TO GRASS EARLY. 

Messrs. Editors — If I rightly apprehend the spirit of 
your valuable paper, it is open to the discussion of agri- 
cultural matters and the experiments and experiences of 
agriculturists generally, however widely they may differ 
in their resultp. Now your issue of March Ist, contained 
an article from the pen of Mr. Eiiebson of Ilollis, Ma.sfi., 
under the above caption. Mr. Johnston, near Geneva, 
replies, and denounces the views expressed in thnt article; 
but I for one am inclined to believe that the article of 
Emerson is justly entitled to some credit for the following 
reasons: The Hon. Azor B. Grans of this place, bouglit 
fourteen farrow cows April 23, 1867 — ^turned seven of 
them to grass that day — hired the others kept three weeks 
on good hay — tiien turned them with the first named seven 
to grass. The first seven sold, before July 15, for f^ per 
head more than the others brought two months later — ^the 
late ones selling for less per lb. for not being fit for the 
butcher sooner. 

Next, two steers, turned to grass April 20, 1858, (by 
the same gentleman,) had no hay or gitun after — weight 
about 2,fK)0 lbs. — killed in August — had gained over 500 
lbs. 11 vewcight. They had run in a range with thirty otliets. 

June 16, 1858, turned in the same range twenty-three 
steers — had been kept on hay to that time nearly — wee* 
in much the same condition as the two before naxned-^ 
weight 960 lbs. each, or a fraction over. Run til) Nor. 1-— 
weigiied in like condition on same scales-^ad gamed 2V8 
lbs. per head. I can give you other experiments if called 
for. 

Now for opinions. While driving last named lot to be 
weighed, we met a cattlc-mon of great experience in eat- 
tie-keeping, who was raised in our town, and has growB 
old and rich in the business, and on being asked how mmdi 
they would gain by Nov. 1, replied— '* Not much; the 
best of the season is gone.** After the last weighhig, I 
asked another gentleman, similarly situated, how much 
steers should gain in one gi'ass season. He said 600 lbs. 
I told him 298. Tliey should have gained more, said he. 
But on being told they were turned out so late, he said 
cattle must go to grass early to gain well. And that kind 
of sentiment prevails in this county among men who make 
money by fatting cattle. 

Of sheep we keep but few— «]1 c ww <nd endeawr lo 
get their lambs to market by July 16, at from $4 to#<l 
per head, and often let the ewes go to market at ^le san» 
time. The custom is to turn tliem to gfaas day timeq as 
soon as it appeam— generally early In April, 1 h«v^ often 
bought store ewes near Mr. Johnston^ in the fail, that 
looked as if they- had be«ii turned togfass late the cpring 
before, together with-her lamb, for ftljuuib-r'tirougbt'Uicai 
home and sold their lambs -Deact Jun« ftom ^ to <|aj60 
per head, tSle ewei b«iag worth 'iTeariy*astntich>^fad ma 
^n exo^t hk March whM the esffls wtret oomkig in^ «nA^ 
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alwajs let them to gran m ioon as it appears. I etn par^ 
tiouloriae if called ibr. 

Mr. Johnston has farmed long — ^baa been obaerying, and 
haf^ I doubt not, arrived at manj correct conclusions per- 
taining to fanning in his locality. He considers under- 
draining as tlie xme thing needful. Well, it may be for 
him. 1 should underdrain, or keep my cattle confined 
UQtil June, if experience should prove either or both ad- 
Tisable ; and for those who are situated on the slope of 
high clay ridges, where all the water tliat accumulates 
above must pass down over the surface, nnderdraining is 
not only proper l>ut necessary ; and to turn stock to grass 
on such lapd early, would be the height of folly. But 
where land is sufficiently uncTcn in surface to give free 
circulation to water, with a porous subsoil — where the soil 
is fit for tlie plow in spring when the frost is gone, under- 
draining se^ns unnecessary ; and where, from being used as 
a dittle range for years, many parte get so rich that the grass 
falls down and rots, if not eaten early ; and where are 
some Bwaley parts, (too rocky to underdrain,) the grass of 
which is eagerly devoured if cattle have access to it early, 
if not eaten before better gi*asses get up, will be left, it 
seems to me, to turn out I forgot to remark, cattle or 
sbe^p are not apt to fatten fast either on the grass or hay 
of lands where underdrains are necessary every fifteen 
fe^t. B. T. Crane. Putnam Co,^ N, Y, 
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[For the Country Gentleinan and Cultivator.] 

HOW TO BUILD BOARD FENCE. 



. Messrs. Editors — One year ago this present week, 
your paper contained the plan adopted by J. U. H., of 
Seneca Co., in building board fence. His fence combines 
economy and endurance, but we venture to accept his 
invitation to show a ** better way,** and shall give our 
reasons. 

AVe use uplit posts, from the fact that the same timber 
will yield full one-third more in number than can be ob- 
tained by sawing. The ground is marked off for a four- 
teen foot board ; two lines are stretched, one several feet 
above the other ; the posts are set by them, two and a half 
feet deep, and well tamped level full. The butt ends 
down, ai'e sufficiently lasting for an ordinary life-time, if 
made of good white oak, while the pins and flat stones 
used by your correspondent to keep them in the ground, 
are superfluous. 

Then for the boards ; we take good hemlock, full one 
ineli thick, and just Hx iticftet wide and no wider, and 
b^rin to build. . The upper board is placed four feet above 
the uniform surface of the ground, true and even through- 
out the whole length. Then mark off a space of eight 
inohes; begin on the second post, so as to break joints 
witii Hie vpper counse ; proceed as with the first. Then 
again, leaving a space of six inches, begin on the first post 
agun ; breaking joints with tlie preceding course, you may 
finvih the third board. Once more, leave a space of four 
in()l)e8, beginning on the second post and finish your fence. 
Then the last boainl is, still six inches from the ground. 
Here is the place to anchor the fence. Take the oxen ; 
they go closer to the boards than horses ; take the plow 
and turn two good even furrows on each side of that fence. 
You may then turn professor of the spading science and 
throw the outer furrow on the top of the inner, till the 
dirt reaches the board, filling, heaping fuU, about each 
post That fence will not pull out with the frost It 
takes tlie action oifroat on vaitr to do that, but the water 
is in the ditch. 

How is the econemy of all this? Breaking joints 
stMpgtheos the fence, while six inch boards excuse snow- 
drifts, escape high winds, aed they taut lumber. This 
plan puts Just two feet of lumber in each line or foot of 
fenee. Gaps and baMeas are uscikttk Tlie ditch protects 
it from auiinal assault and ftatieny. It is high enough. 
N^ beast can pa<« it without stttrting at leas^ these feet 
from the boards, rising four feet high and going as fur on 
the jother side to neaoh bven ground. Fences made on 
this plan have stood here for live yean /past; ftkey have 
wtk nson eneiQoh, n«r.«Btt they in any plaoe, thr^ inches 



from the line along the top. But they do not take so 
much lumber, auger work, stone picking and sweat, as 
that other fence. Oko. W. Gagk. Canandaigua^ Apr. Id. 

— ■■■■■ ■'■■' • • • 

[For thS CoQBtry Gentleman Mid CnKhrator.} 
OATS— IMPORTED SEED. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — Seeing recently in the Co. Gent, an 
inquiry whether the sowing of the heavier varieties of oats 
from England, was attended in this country with advan- 
tageous results, I will state that several years ago, another 
gentleman and myself imported from Livenxwl a lot of 
Uie Potato oats, a very fine article, weighing 42 lbs. to tlie 
bushel — which we sowed. The resultant crop was also 
heavy, and. a handsome sample ; though I canno): state 
with certainty the weight, it was over 35 lbs., and I think 
it was 87. It continued to diminish in wqight with each 
successive sowing for three years, till it readied my mini- 
mum standard fur seed, twenty -nine pounds, when I again 
changed for tlie Black oats grown on Prince Edward's Isl- 
and, whence I generally renew my seed trienially. Tliis 
also is over forty pounds In weight when well cleaned, and 
the crop of last year from it weighed tliirty-six pounds 
when cleaned for market, and yielded on thirteen acres, 
six hundrad and fidy bushels, not lodging. Drill sown 
oats^re found to stand better with us than hand sown and 
harrowed, and the diirercnee is sometimes striking when 
side by side. And in my turn, I also have a question or 
two to ask. 

Does any one know anything about the growth and 
habits of the Rape plant in this country ; and whetlier it 
would be a good thing to sow amongst corn at the last 
working, to afford fall or winter pasture for sheep, or to 
turn in as a green crop in the spring? Also, can the seed 
be obtained here? An article in reply to tliese queries, 
would add to the value of your already inestimable col* 
umns, and be thankfully read by your subscriber. 

SaML. p. NlCUOLSON, 

Yardville^ Mercer Co., JV. /., iihtno. 28. 

M%m 

[For the Country Oentleman and CidtlTaiar.!] 
tJSE OP FLAX SHTVES. 

Eds. Co. Gkkt. — In answer to your correspondent in 
regard to flax shivcs as a manure, I would simply state ray 
experience with them. On dry soils I have found very 
little or any benefit from their application. It takes a 
long time for them to decay, and they are very much in 
tlie way in cultivation of crops. 

In moist and wet soils, I have seen a decided benefit 
from their use. On a low laud meadow in my neighbor- 
hood, where stood a flax-mill, and where the sliivcs had 
been profusely used, I observed a great increase in the 
crop of grass, and this continued for twenty-five years. 

Decidedly the best way to nse them, is to bed down the 
stock in the stables, and to spread them occasionally over 
the barn-yard. They absorb the liquid manure and soon 
decay ; and then, like all vegetable matter, become valua- 
ble. 

I have found the dry shives of very great benefit in 
covering the grounds in the garden for raising vegetables, 
when it is prepared for planting, and burning them. The 
ash is of some value, and warming the surface a little 
more, but the great benefit is the destruction of a vast 
number of insects so destructive to vegetation, and the 
plants get large enough before others appear, to withstand 
their attacks. I could not raise melons or vines of any 
kind, until I adopted this plan, and have for many yeaiv 
been sucoessful since I adopted it Wm. Nxwooiui . 

• •• ' ' ' 



PmoLino Shkep. — We have a flock of Sheep eonnsting > 
of I ram, 8 ewes, and 16 lambs. There were nine ^wes^ 
but one, after having a pair of lambs, died, and also one 
lamb — the other was raised by hand, making two Inmbs 
for each ewe, as one ewe had one lamb on^. This we 
consider a good turn-out Oan any of your readessbsai'i 
itr D. M. KmiT. .n 
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EFFECTS OF CL IMAT E ON FLOWERB. 

Oar climate is, in some respects, much inferior to that 
of England for the cultivation of some flowers. The chan- 
ges of temperature here are more frequent, sudden, and 
extreme, than there ; our winters are more severe, our 
summers hotter, and our atmosphere dryer. All these 
things are 'to our disadvantage in reference to tlie cultiva- 
tion of many kinds of plants. For instance, the Pan'sey 
can never be g;rown in this country to equal, throughout 
the season, those grown in England, whose moist, equable 
climate is perfectly congenial to this beautiful flower. For 
a month or two in the eai'ly spring, fine imnseys may be 
obtained here ; but as soon as the summer sun has arrived 
at its usual fervid heat, then the flowers begin to dwindle, 
in spite of all that can be done in the way of favorable 
exposure or attentive nursing. 

The Daisy is another beautiful flower which will jieither 
stand the cold of our winters or the torrid heat of our 
Bummers. As with the Pansey, the flowers are compara- 
tively worthless after the cool spring months have pas^ied. 

The Auricula is a flower of great beauty, but difficult of 
cultivation with us on account of the great extremes of 
temperature. The Polyanthus, belonging to the same fam- 
ily, (Primula or Primrose,) is much more hardy, and suc- 
ceeds perfectly well in a shady location, with rich, moist 
soil. The Dahlia is also much affected by our hot sum- 
mers^ and does not succeed as well as in England. 

The Anemone and Ranunculus, bulbous or tuberous root- 
ed plants, are rarely cultivated in this country with much 
success. A moist atmosphere seems to be absolutely 
necessary td the perfection of these flowers. 

This list might be extended still farther, but it is not 
necessary. It will be apparent that those plants which re- 
quire much moisture for their proper development, will 
never flourish as well here as in those countries where 
showers are more frequent, the temperature more equable, 
and the summer beat less intense. But there are very 
many plants which delight in our sunny climate, and in 
which we can therefore equal the productions of the flo- 
rists of any country. On the whole, perhaps, our climate 
is OB favorable as any for the culture of flowers, g. b. h. 
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[For the Countrr Gentleman and CuHIvaUir.] 
BEST TIME TO DRIVE BEES. 



Mkssrs. Editors— In your iasae of lOth May, Mr. M. M. 
Baldridge, in his reply to the inquiry of B. B. B., in reference 
to the Itest time for ''driving beee," eaya: "If it must be 
done, the 2l8t or 22d day after the issue of the first swurin is 
the best time to secore the least possible waste. By this 
iiuie the eggs Inst deposited by the old queen have hntchod/' 
Ae.^ and " there is no oth^ period during the working Benson 
of bees, when oombs contain w little brood." On this point 
I beg leave to differ with Mr. B., and as he writes intelli- 
gently on the sabjeoi, I doubt not, upon further reflection or 
ezaxnination, be will incline to my opinion. Having used (he 
Langstroth movable comb hive for several years past, I have 
bad every opportunity for, and have taken much pleasure in, 
ascertaining definitely the facts on this subject, and therefore 
speak with some confidence. On examining a stock on the 
7lh inst., from which a swarm had issued within two hours 
previous, I found the young queen not only " batched,*' but 
able to fly briskly, and it seldom occurs that she is later than 
two days after the fint swarm issues in emerging from her 
eell. in luy numerous experiments I have generally found 
that the young queens commenced " laying *' between the 
6th and lOtb day after they were " hatched." Assuming then, 
that she commences on the 1 0th day after, (at which period a 
large portion of the brood of the old queen would be batched,) 
at the end of the *' 2l8t or 122d day," the will have her own 
brood and eggs, in a very larga proportion of the eslls, vaca- 
ted by the batching of the brood of the old qnMD^ and Uie 



loss would be much greater than if the " driving " had bom 
done ten days after the issue of the first swarm. 

The practice of " driving " bees without transferring their 
combs should be strongly depracated, unless the oomba ara 
mouldy, or the hi\*e contains too Isrge apropoKiMi of '^drona 
comb," as the bees consume about 20 pounds of bonejr in pro* 
ducing one pound of new oomb, besides the tots ^ lime; 
the fallacious notion that the size of the bee is reducad, if 
brad in the same combs beyond a few years, cannot be too 
soon removed. I know of one stock in which bees have been 
brad in the same combs for upwards of 20 years, and yet 
their size is not perceptibly diminished. K. C 

Baltimore^ May 10. 

- ■ ■ » • • 

FARM ACCOUNTa 

LuTHF.R TucKKR k SoN — The system of keeping " farm 
sccounts*' is so imperfectly understood, that I propose to 
illustrate it on my plan — say for a ten acre farm, as fol- 
lows: 

Fxaif AccoDHT, Da. 

To 10 acres at 1100, cost. •l.m«.«» 

Costof tools, 90.W 

do. seed 3ft.TO 

do. manure, IM.M 

do. draining tile. ».00 

80 days team work, at tS, 61^.00 

SOO days common labor at 7 shilUDgB, 179.(9 

Interest on purchase money, 70.00 

Paid tuxes, 10.00 

Total $1,386.00 

Fabh Aocoovt, Ca. 

Dy 10 acres increased In value to 0110, Ol.lcr.CO 

400 bnshels potatoes, at 8 shillinRS, ISB.n) 

100 bushels corn, atOshiUings, ;.S.eo 

200 bushfOs oata, at28hillinK8 fiO.OO 

Vegetables used In family at cash price, 50.09 

Value of tools on hand, : lO.VO 

ToUl, 01.433.0i 

The difTcrence is $40, which is profit. Fur the next 
year begin with the value of the land at the end of the 
first year, $1,100, adding the tools, $10, and proceed as 
before. If stock is bought it is entered at cost, and cre- 
dited with its value at the end of the year. ** Fulton." 

■ - ■ ■ » » • 

REMEDY FOR CRA CKED HOOFS. 

Mkssrs. Editors — ^I notice some of yoar correi^ondents 
making Inquiries concerning crucJted hoofs in horsie& I 
have seen several very bed cases, where the hoofs' vrere 
cracked up to the hair. They were cur«d in a short time, 
entii*ely sound, by the use of a shoe made as follows : 

Have a heavy common shoe made with two fton bands 
or strips, about one inch wide, sufficiently strong, weMed 
to the shoe, near the heel, and made to fit around the 
hoof in front, within an inch or two of meeting, with a hole 
in each strip for a bolt to para through, with a tap on one 
end. After putting on the shoe, soften tlie hoof by greas- 
ing — ^pour in a little turpentine ; then put in the bolt, sod 
draw the crack moderately tight by turning the top. ]>raw 
a little closer every day, until the crack is oloeed, and joii 
will have a perfect core in a short time. The bands nnist 
be turned up al>out an inch at' the ends in front, for die 
bolt to pass through. 3, w. d. Highland Home, 

■ ■ •♦» • 

PROPER DEPTH OP PLANTING CORK. 

MicssRfl. EniTOBS — This subject was diecussed before 
the Farmer^e Club of the American Institute. Mr. Ca»- 
pjsNTER said that corn planted at three-quarters of an inch 
deep, came up in six days, and at two inches, nine days, 
and five inches seventeen davs. He therefore advocated 

• 

shallow planting. Now I think it would make a material 
difference as to the nature of the ground, and the succeed- 
ing weather. On dry sandy land, com ^lould be planted 
much deeper than on heavy olay laud. On this kind of 
soil, if oom was planted two inches deep, and followed by 
wet and oold weather, much of it would never come up ; 
and if i^ was planted three-quarters of an incli deep on 
dry loose soil, and followed by very dry weather, it would 
not come up for lack of moisture, in some weeks. As to 
the weather, this osnpot be foreseen. I think one inch 
for wet he$vy, and two inches for a loose di7 soil, the 
proper depth J. W. Lsqukab. Fr^nohtam^ N. Y, 
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[For the Coaotrj Oenllemftn and CultlvatorJ 

PEAS BEANS AND MANGOLDS. 

Messrs. Editobs — ^Noticing a call for the experience of 
farineR} in raising peas, beans, and mangolds, I have con- 
eluded to say a few words in relation to the cultivation of 
these crops. Although it may not he advisable as a gene- 
ral rule, to substitute the cultivation of peas or beans in 
the place of other and more standard crops, yet there are 
many circumstances in which they may be grown to good 
advantage. As where corn has failed to make a good 
Bland in consequence of worms, grubs, or seed rotting in 
the ground, or late spring frost. There were thousands, 
and probably hundreds of thousands of acres of com, 
that were cut down by the great June frost last year, that 
might have been sown to peas, or planted to beans, to 
good advantage. Also where, for any other reason, other 
spring crops cannot be put in in season to do well, peas 
or beans may be substituted to good advantage. It being 
one of the principal advantages of raising these crops, 
that they can be put in auy time the fore part of June, 
with a reasonable prospect of a fair crop. 

A neighbor raised an excellent crop of peas last year, 
that were sown about the middle of June. IHie soil on 
which tliey were grown, of a character varying from 
a sandy loam to a stiff clay — the peas doing equally well 
on all parts of the lot, of which there was some sixteen 
acres. The land was fall-powed, and put in a fine condi- 
tion for the seed immediately before sowing, by the tho- 
rough use of the harrow, gang-plow, and roller. No ma- 
nure was applied to the crop— -the soil in what may be 
called a fair but not high state of cultivation. ' The yield 
estimated at over thirty-five bushels per acre. Another 
thing worth noticing in regard to this crop, is that it was 
cut before it was dead ripe, and the straw made very good 
fodder, especially for sheep, and was all used to good ad- 
vantage. 

Peas may be sown early, and fed in the fall, where it is 
doubtful of getting a good crop from late seeding, and 
undoubtedly would be profitable for farmers that keep a 
good many hogs. But in that case, a portion should be 
sown late, for seed, on account of the bug. It would also 
be very good economy for every farmer to sow a few 
biisliels of peas for seed, late enough in the season to 
raise seed clear from bugs ; and thus always have seed on 
baud, when he wislies to sow peas where some other crop 
has failed. 

As to which is the best crop to raise, much depends on 
drourastances. On strong rich loams and clay soils, peas 
would Uo the best. On lighter and poorer land, it would 
be best to plant beans. Beans would also be best for a 
market crop. But to raise to feed, I should prefer peas, 
aa beiug easier to raise and take care oL and likely to pro- 
duce the most to the acre. 

. According to my own experience, ¥rhich has extended 
tllrough several years, though not on a very large scale, 
peas are altogettier the most profitable crop to raise, gen- 
erally producing more bushels to the acre, and at a much 
less cost for cultivation. I have made a practice fpr sev- 
eral years of sowing a small piece of peas about the first 
week in June ; and have never failed to raise fair crops 
that were entirely free from bugs. A^id for the future 
never mean to be without good seed peas and beano, so tliat 
when com, or any other crop, is likely to fail, they will be 
ready to sow or plant in its place. 

Mangolds. — For some years I have been satisfied that 
raising roots was a paying institution. And for the last 
ten years have not been without a ** patch ** of carrots, 
mangolds, or turnips; the most of the' time having all 
three. Although as a general tiling I have raised the most 
of and given the preference to carrots — ^prindpally because 
I have used them to feed milch cows and horses, and be- 
cause my land, being a light, sandy loam, is well adapted 
to the carrot. I have also raised xnangolds to very good 
advantage, and think they are better suited to all kinds pf 
soils, and can be raised at a less cost per bushel than any 
other kind of roots. But where roots liave to be raised on 
clay soils, I think mangolds have a decided advantage over 
all othei* kmds, being a much surer crop, and yielding 



much more to tlie acre. Mangolds have several other ad- 
vantages, as in consequence of a qnicker growth when 
small, and a greater distance apart in the rows, it is not 
near the work to weed them Uiat it is to weed carrots ; 
and as they are not troubled by tlte fly or any other insect, 
there is much less difficulty in getting a good stand of 
plants than there is with the turnip or rntabsga. 

I have found it a very good way to plant my mangold 
seed. I use the same planting bag, used to plant com 
out of. Plant the rows about two feet apart, the hills a 
foot apart in the rows, two or three seeds! in Uie hill. 
This saves a good deal of work in weeding, and thinning 
out. And I have never had any diiBculty in getting a 
good stand of plants in this way. 

Mangolds, as well as all other roots, should be well hoed 
as soon as tlie rough leaf af^ears. Then the weeding can 
all be done with a good square cornered hoe, with less 
than half the work that it will cost if they are neglected 
until the weeds get the start of the crop, and have to be 
pulled by hand. The reason so many farmers think thai 
roots dqn't pay, is that the first hoeing is neglected until 
the weeds get several inches high. Then they go through 
them on their knees, and pull the most of the weeds by 
hand, which is a very slow back-breaking operation. Nor 
is the great amount of labor then required the only trouble. 
The growth of the crop is not only badly checked, but 
pulling a thick mat of strongly rooted weeds^ tliat have 
grown close to the tender young plant, will loosen its bold 
of the soil materially, and result in great damage to the 
crop, if it is not entirely ruined. 

So much depends on thorough and seasonable hoeing, 
that where it b well attended to, and tlie land rich and in 
good order, mangolds, as well as other roots, are very 
profitable. While, although everything else may be favora- 
ble, if they are badly neglected, they may result iu an 
actual loss to the owner, r. Orleaii9 Co., N. Y, 
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[For the Coimtrr QeDtteman and Caltlvator J 
LICE ON CATTLE. 



I hare used various remedies for destroying this ** hor- 
rid plague ;^ but have found none that will accomplish \\ 
so neatly, expeditiously, and effectually va alcohol. If 0. 
U. M. wilt procure a couple of quarts, (costing about 30 
cents,) and thoroughly wet the aJTected parts with it, 're- 
peating the operation in about two weeks, (if necessary,) 
I will warrant a perfect cure for his ''\ hall' a dozen head 
of calves." 

I have tried this remedy repeatedly, and never knew it 
to fail. It is attended with no injury to tlie entile. I 
prefer a rainy day for the operation, for the reason thai 
the hair being partially wet, will not absorb so much oC 
the alcohol — ^allowing it to spread over a larger surface. 
They should not be too wet however, elae the alcohol will 
become too much diluted to kill the *^ varmints." 

I would advise C. H.,M. to do the job himself, or over- 
see it. If his ^^Paf is like mine, he will be too apt to 
*■*' make way " with the alcohol, and rub the calves with 
the empty bottle. 

All who try the above remedy, either on their own 
heads or on their cattle, are requested to ^* report^* through 
The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, for the benefit 
of the whole world and the ^* rest of manldud.** 

Htlnfm^ y. Y, m. l. g. 

Take white oak bark and boil it — take the liquid and 
wash the animals around the neck and over their backs. 
I know it to be a sure remedy. Water liuie is good, 
Plaster is good, but the bark is the surest. j. m. a. 

C. H. M. inquires for the best mode of destroying lice 
upon calves. Feed them fine salt and sulphur, about one 
part sulphur, and two parts fine salt, when the weather is 
is not too severe. If very cold, do not let them be too 
much exposed. Sulphur and salt, once iu two or three 
days, with an application of oil to the ports most troubled 
with the vermin, and you may be assured they will leave 
for a mere eongcnial dime. r. s« 
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TFor the OMmtor Cknttmnmn iod Calttvalor J 
ASHES AS A MAiniRB. 

Eds. Co. Gxnt. — ^The yalue of ashes in an agricultural 
point of view, is, we fear, far from being sufficiently appre- 
ciated by farmers. Many are in tbe habit of selling them, 
at from eight to twelve cents a bushel, when they might 
get a much higher price in the increased product, if *tliey 
applied them as a manure to. their crops. Wo will men- 
tion some of the results from their use oocurriog in our 
experience, in which we have always found them of mate- 
rial benefit on all dry soils. ' 

Some years since we applied ashes, at tbe rate of forty 
bushels per acre, to a gravelly loam soil, in grass at the 
Ume, to the very manifest improvement of the product. 
This ground was plowed up the next spring for corn and 
potatoes, as well as some joining to which our ashes were 
applied, and the benefit of the application was plainly 
seen, in about double tbe product of the ashed over the 
unaahed portion. The potato vines withstood the severe 
drouth of that year perfectly, and gave excellent (air po- 
tatoes, and the com was equally benefitted. 

The effect of the application of ashes in quantity is felt 
for several years. In this as in all our other trials, the 
product showed plainly the extent of the plot covered 
with ashes for several years. The same fact may be 
noticed of the burning of heaps of logs and brush — the 
ground covered by them retains its fertility for a long 
time. 

As a top-dressing for corn, we apply two or three table- 
spoonfuls to the hill just before hoeing the first time, and 
find it profitable. We have noticed again and again, a 
suffioient improvement to pay for the labor at a dollar a 
day, and double price for the ashes, and believe that they 
hasten the maturity and thus increase the certainty and 
amount of the crop. Two years ago we gave a dressing 
of thirty bushels per acre to a pari of our cornfield, har- 
rowing the ashes in just before planting ; and had then 
the largest corn, and the next year the best barley, and 
now the best wheat of any portion of the lot, the whole 
being otherwise treated aliite for each crop. We have 
applied them in the same way to barley with equal good 
result 

For composting with muck, ashes are of much value — 
nearly equal to lime, bushel for bushel, to hasten the de- 
composition of vegetable matter and fit it to benefit the 
soiL Also in garden culture and for orchard trees, ashes 
prove profitable, and we hope every farmet* will give them 
a fair trial before he allows them to be sold off Uie farm. 
Other manures should be used, and used freely ; butanes 
win asRist in bringing their virtues into the state most 
available to the crop, as well as having an ameliorating 
mechanical effect upon the soil. B. 



(For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 
MORE ABOUT RINGBONE. 



Eds. ComiTRT Grntleman — I noticed in a late number, 
an inquiry fur the cure of what is called a ringbone, from 
a correspondent who had a fine mure troubled with one 
for something over a year, and the answer was that there 
was no cure for a confirmed ringbone. 

Kow two years ago this winter, I had a fine colt that 
had a ringbone on each of its hind feet, and was so lame 
some of tiie time tliat I could liai*dly get it out and in the 
stable. I did not do anything for it till spring, and they 
eot so bad that the colt had to walk upon its heels with its 
leet turned up, and I supposed that she was almost wortli- 
less. FniaUy one of my neighbors told me that he had a 
remedy for a bone spavin, and it was said to be a sure cure 
idr ringbone, and wished me to try it It was this: Take 
cbmmoii sttU and pound or grind it as fine as you can pos- 
sibly get it, and mix it with spirits of turpentine enough 
to make It something like paste, and rub it on the ring- 
bones (or spavin) once in' two or three days, for three or 
four times, and If (her have not been of too long standing, 
t think you will effect a sure cure. This colt of mme had but 
three applications of this medicine, and I then turned her 



out to pasture and she soon grew better, and in a short 
time was entirely free from lameness, and has been ever 
since. She is now coming three years old, and has aa 
sound feet as any colt, though there are some bunches to 
be seen yet, but I think in two years more they will en- 
tirely disappear, f. North BridgeuxUer. 
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£For the Ooontor Gcntteman aad Calttvator.] 
UNLOADING HAT. 

Msssjtfl. Editors — I noticed a call last summer for a 
contrivance to take a load of bay from the cart all at once, 
and dump it in the mow, and I have watched the agricul- 
tural papers to see the plan come out, but as none Ims ap- 
peared that I have seen, I will venture to suggest one for 
tbe benefit of all, if it should prove a benefit 

My plan is, to have two or more endless ropes spread on- 
the cart rigging, and load on them, and when in &e bam, 
bring the ropes together on the top, on a strong douUe 
hook made fast to a stout rope; this rope may run through 
tackles, with a horse outside, similar to the plan of unload- 
ing with a horse fork, while a man with a guy-rope over a 
pulley, back side of the mow, can direct it where he diooses. 
Then let down and unhook the ropes on one side, and putt 
them out with the same power tiiat hoisted it 

Another way, to hmet without the horse, is io bava m 
wheel, similar to what merchants use for hoisting hag^ 
heads of molasses and other merchandise, hung in the ri^6> 
of the bam, and operated in the same way, with gay-rop« 
as in the other plan. Where a bam is built with the floor 
on one side the bam, with short middle beams, the wheel 
can be hung partly over the mow, so that it will need \em 
power on the guy-rope. Now, brother farmers, if yoa 
think of a better plan for unloading hay, please let us hear 
it ; don^t run aWay to Washington after a patent first 

Bethlehem, Conn. L. F. Soon. 
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[For the Oultirator aad Oountry Oentleoian.] 

AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 



Messrs. EnrroRS — ^I often see from your correspondents 
that the Co. Gent, is a ** paying Institution," (I mean to 
those who take it) There is no doubt of it, for I do not 
believe that any one can read it attentively, from week to 
week, without being made wiser — especially farmers, in 
regard to their calling. Even Slipshod would find it diffi- 
cult to pursue his sloveAly course after taking *the Gkmt. 
He would see such a contrast between neatness att<i thrifty 
as advocated in the said paper, and his practice — ^at the 
reading of it would be like an application of hot blankets 
— ^keeping him in a sweat, I imagine, until his »!;»iem (of 
farming) became cleansed from many of its impurities, and 
would finally result in a refonnation. But the difficulty l« 
to get this class of men to take and read an agricultui^ 
paper — ^the very ones that need it most 

I became almost eloquent the other day In trying to per- 
suade an individual to take an agricultuitil paper, but I 
found my ai^uments were not appreciated — about all the 
reason assigned for a refusal was — ^^ weak eyes ** and a 
** want of time to read.'* Thinks I to myself the weak spot 
is just above the ** eyes," and as to the want of time — why, 
that is tiie result of the vfeaknesSy and a lack of a more 
systematical way of doing things. I should consider my- 
self in a " bad way " if I could not find time to read tho 
Gent, and one or two other papers of the kind-^notwith- 
standing I perform more than Imlf the labor upon a fL(tf 
acre farm, and intend to have the work done In a "gentle- 
man ** like manner — all devoted to tilhtge and meadows: 
I prize your paper highly, as it is a weeklt/ visitor — filled 
with valuable reading — just such information as every 
farmer needs — a mouth is too long en interval — a weekly 
often gives a hmt just in the nick of time. My way is to 
l)egin at the beginning,* and read it through^ noting such 
things as are adapted to my circumstances and wantS| that 
" stand to reason." By pursuing this course, 1 think rour 
present readers, and many who are not^ would be g rqa Sl y 
benefitted by the Godntrt 6Kim.KXAir. j. u b. 

Jeff^nonCo.^ If. Y, 
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Deatroyino CAif ADA Thhtlbs.— Will yottor eomeof jonr 
snbacribors, 'iDform me how io kill Canada Ihitties. The »eed 
wftfl sown in a yard of about fiftj feel square for clover seed, 
and as there is no thistles here of the kind, we wish to pre- 
TCDt their spreading further. 7 he yard is a perfect mat of 
tbisUw. Any information whereby we may dispose of them, 
will be thankfully received. G. T. Samson. Jones Co , loua. 
[Canada thistles are very easily destroyed, by observing one 
simple requisite, namely, to prevent their growing above 
ground, or in other words not to allow them to breathe. It' 
they are cut off with a hoe the very moment they appear at 
the surface of the ground, the roots will in a few months die. 
But if they are allowed to rise a few inches sbove the surfnoe 
each time before outHng off, they will not be destroyed, the 
temporary supply thus furnished by the young leaves keeping 
the rflots alive. A small patch may be smothered in one senvon 
wUh^ a layer of boards, eovering the joints closely with a 
second layer. The best and cheapest way on a large scale, is 
successive deep piowings, tbe first early in summer or abont 
the time they appear in blossom, and the rest about once in 
three or four weeks, or as soon as the young plants begin to 
peep. The plowing must be very thorough and perfect, and 
not leave any stmgglers, and the crop will be completely kill- 
0cl in one year. This mode sooceeds best on heavy soils— on 
light or porous onen, tbe plowing must be more frequent and 
flioi» thorough and- perfeot. On a sn^ali scale, when the 
pi«w cannoi be need, the same resnlt may ■ be obtained by 
•ttooessivf Bpadings ; but in a door-yard, which eannot be spad- 
•d, an unremitting vse of the hoe wiil do the work effectoal- 

Sen DING TO Grabs. — I have a meadow lot that I wish to 
laed down. I hare hod com on it two years. Last fall I 
commenced, and this spring finished thoroughly underdrain- 
ing it with tile. I have now put in oats — would you in the 
fall pot in rye and timothy, and clover next spring 1 or rye 
this full, and timothy next fall, ('61,) and clover the follow- 
ing spring, (*62,) or leave out the rye altogether 1 An answer 
wiil much oblige r. New-Jeney. [The mode of seed- 
ing nust vary with wants and oiroumstiinccs. Should tbe 
ground be quite moist at the clom of summer, it may be at 
once seeded to timothy alone, brushing it in, and a good crop 
will be produced next year. If dover is a principal object, 
the operation may be left till early spring, ond the clover and 
timothy alone sown and brushed or rolled in. If a crop of 
grain is a prominent object, seed as nsual with the grain, in 
which case tbe erop of grass will not be afforded until 1862. 
We think the practice will jet be more generally adopted of 
seeding down without any grain or other erop at the time, 
where good, thorough and dean farming prevails. The only 
fidvabtago of seeding with a grain crop is the saving of one 
pliKving, while it has several disadvantages.] 

AilVnS AS Maitork.— There are large quantities of les«li- 
«d ashes shipped from this quarter*- they have not been used 
for n^anora about here— ploHae poet us up on the subject, and 
oblige the readers of the Cultivator in Rousk's Point. jV. 
y. [Ashes, whether leached or unleaehed, have generally 
pWed beneficial, if applied at tbe rate of a hundred bushels 
or so Qoraere ; in some instances tbe benefit bos been eminent 
and striking— in others moro moderate, and in a few imper- 
eeptible. Experiment is needed in each locality to determine 
the amount of the benefit* We would by all means Teoom- 
nend our readers at Rouse's Point to keep and apply their 
ashes, and measure its resists. J 

Egyptian Corn.— Please Inform me whether you have any 
knowledge of this com, or the person who advertises it. I 
have sometimes sent money to such advertisements, and ro- 
eeivad neither seed nor answer- If you know the article to 
be genuine yon may send mp one dollar's worth, snd I will 
remit you the money as you direct, 'u r. "Monlgomtry 
Co.j Pa. [We have no personal knowledge whatever in re- 
lation to (his " Egyptian Coro," and as we keep no seeds of 
any kind for sale we could not in any event comply with our 
correapondent/s requo>t to send him "one dollar's worth."] 

Grubs and Cut WonMS.— I am now busily engaged ptew- 
Ing my ground for corn, and find it thickly infested with both 
black and white grubs, nod knowing no remetly by which I 
ean extirpate them, it induces me to seek through the medi- 
um of the* Co Gentleman a remedy for their destruction which 
Will not Injure my com. €1. W H. SaajnM, N 7. [We 
istKMfe thtf black grub here spoken of^ is the dark, dull col- 
ored worm often col^eA ibe out worm, which outs off small 
plants of the corn in the night, and conceals itself under the 



surfaee ei tbe soil in the day time. They enmnit their dep« 

redations in all kinds of soil, poor and fertile, and aro not, 

like the wira worm, repelled by fresh inasare. It was fermer- 

ly a notion that when one of them was cut in two with a hoe, 

each end grew, and made thus two worms— about as likely as 

that a pig's tail cut off will grow and make a second pig. 

There are tliree remedies, all of which may be combined. As 

they ^at off but a single corn plnnt nt a time, plant a double 

quantity of seed, according to the eld role — 

'* One for the blackbird, and one for the crow. 
And two for the cut worm, and four for to gnw." 

Next, employ a few active boys to pn^s every rooming along 

the rows, and whenever they see a plant I egiuning to tvither, 

dig for and easily find tbe depredator— or offer tbeni su much 

per dozen or hundred for all they can find and bring in a tin 

pail. A third remedy is to take a dibber, ('T s^nirp iron too] 

an inch or two in diameter,) and make a smooth hole beside 

each hill. The worms will fall in and cannot get ont. 

We know of no remedy for the white grub but to empl6|r 

boys as mentioned above. 

Bboom Corn.— Have you a work on the cwlture and gather- 
ing or harvesting of broom corn 1 What is the present price 
per ton and the best market to buy it ? I do not see the 
prioe quoted in any newspaper, or in the " Country Gentle- 
man." I see an account of a large yield of broom com on 
page 240 of vol. 14, in the Co. Gent., this is all I can find in 
relation to the above, j. n. f. Tvo Rivera^ Wis. [There 
is no book issued on this subject, as we are aware, but our 
correspofidcnt will find some notes upon it in another eelamn, 
in answer to another inquirer. 

Mole Plows.— An Iowa correspondent wishes the opin- 
ions and experience of the farmers in the western states, in 
relation to the use of mole plows for draining, and we shall 
be pleased to hear from any of our readers on the subject.' 

Beans. — Will you or some of your correspondents, infomi 
me what variety of bean is the meet prefllable to raise for 
market — whether a tolerably strong limestone soil would -b^ 
adapted to its culture— when they idi« nld be planted'— and 
how? O. N. w. Dover y Ky. [ There are several varieties of: 
the white bean, differently known in various neighborhoods^ 
that have been found profitable for field culture — but we aro 
unable to say which is best, or to give the several namesu 
Different sorts have proved favorites in their respective local- 
ities. Sufficient attention appears not to have been given to the 
improvement of varieties for farm crops. The value of benn 
meal for milch cows in winter, is saeb as to commend thei# 
cultivation, even if there should be no other market for thoHS.) 

Clovbr. — Last summer there was a little patch of strange 
looking clover, started np on our farm. It resembles tho 
ordinary red clover, except that it grows taller, is eailiev, 
and has- an entire different blossom, which is of a deep pur-*- 
pie color, and much larger than the ordinary etover blossosa, 
Is this the '* pea- vine clover," that I see adveriieed in youy 
columns 1 Tbe seed is uniformly a deep yellow^ and some-; 
what larger than the common red clover seed. Perhaps we 
are behind the age in this section. A word from yourselves 
or correspondents may enlighten us. y. o. 9. Berks Co., Pa, 

^* Bbbr Corn." — Enclosed I send you a sample of what is 
here called " Beer Com," said to have been found in a spring 
in the Bocky Mountains. This remarkable substance, when 
put into sweetened water, soon acts as a ferment, and produ- 
ces a kind of beer. Any explanation in regard to its history 
or the rationale of its open^ion, would be doubtless accepta- 
ble to the readers of the "Country Gontleman." j. w. 
Henderson^ iV. C. [We have no knowledge whatcTsr in 
relation to the substance enclosed to us j 

Enolisb Ybw.— Have the English yew treea ever been 
grown in this country? Where can they bo procured? 
[The English yew bos been considerably cullivated in this 
country, and generally proves hardy, though sometimes a 
little bruised by sharp winters. It does best in the shade.' 
It may be had of all the principal nurserymen who deal ijs 
Mnamentals.] 

Morgan Horbbb.— Will you, or some of your safcsoribers, 
inform me, through Tbc Cultivator, whidi was tbe heel 
hone, in referenoe to speed and action oomhiaed with oseful'? 
nese, that was evef got by the original Justin Morgan hors^j 
and whether he had any Canadian blood about him. j. h, a. 
Sand Brookf N- J [We must leave the first qiiestion foi^ 
others to answer. The old Justin Morgan horse had noCona-: 
dian blood in him.J 

RiCB Mlau— Can yon not indnoo some of your cnrespon* 
dents to communicate through the coliuaons of Co. OenU 
(which, should be a " vade mecum " with all farmers an4 
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of fftTiM, gwrdens, stock, fte.,) Ui«ir experi- 
the fsediog of rice me&l 1 Tbore bee been considem- 
Ue of it sold here darinif the post two yean, and I ahonld 
Bbe to know ftom thoee who have tested it, the relative yalae 
«f it when compared with oil meal, cotton seed meal, or com 
■eaK I have need several hundred weight-find cattle and 
pigs very fond of it, but have not had any teaU made of it. 
Perhaps some sonthem friend will favor us with particulars. 
J. H. NeuB- York, r We hope some of x»ar readers may be 
able to answer the above.] 

Mower and Rbaper. — I have twenty-five acres of fresh 



gni«8, and thirty of rye at home, and upon another plsco 
<Hi the shore some fifteen acres of wheat and rje^ and any 

Sunntity of salt meadow, that I please to mow. Now what I 
esire to know Is, what kind of a combined reaper and mower 
shall I get to do all this work to the best advantage 7 I have 
been pleased with the Buckeye ; but who has tried it on salt 
meadows, and will it work with an oz team as well as horses 7 
Please reply through The Cultivator, b. o. 5/^ mo. 2, '60. 

iNQOfRv. — Please to inform me what Nasturtium is, and 
bow it is used. A Rbadkr. [Ncuturlium is the botanic 
name of a cruciferocs plant, known by the Bnglish name of 
water cre«s. With a slight change or Anglicism, the name 
is also applied more commonly to the Tropeolum^ sometimes 
ealled Indian cress, often cuUivated in gardens as an onaa- 
mental plant, but more fre(juently for its young fruit, used as 
a substitute for capers in pickling. 

Coloring Black.— I would like to inquire if the reoipe 
for making hXojQjk ink, given lately in the Cultivator, would 
make good coloring for cloth, and whether it would be inju- 
rious to the dotli, Ac. D. B. Royb. [Wo are unable to 
answer this question.] 

Stoppa«b op Milk. — I have a cow, which has a stoppace 
in one of her teats up next to the udder. Is there any remedy 
for it 7 Some say, keep milking it, and all will be right in 
time. I have tried it and it is useless. I have never known 
an instance but what that part of the odder failed eventually. 

BuiUrntU»^ h. p. v. 

Spanish Chestnut.— I would like to ascertain through the 
medium of Thb Cultivator, if the European chestnut can 
be cultivated to advantage in our climato. v. n. p. [The 
6)mnish chestnut, the most approved of the Kuropean sorts, 
being much larger than oar common obestcrat, does well in 
the middle States, but is slightly tender at the north, where 
alio the seasons ave hardly tong enough for (he full pecfeeiioi; 
of the fruit.] 

Site ros Vinbyard— Gradb Catti«b.— I wish to avail 
myself of the very valuable privilege afforded to youroorres- 
pondonts and subscribers, of asking a little advise through 
the column of your paper devotod to ^ answers to inqui- 
ries." let. I wish to plant a vineyard of five or six acres, 
and have two sites seUicted, but cannot decide between them. 
One is in an old clean field on a hillside, f^vcing southeast, 
and is a very rich black soil ; the field has not been cultivated 
for some years, but has been in thick blue grass pasture. 
The other site is on the same hillside, immediately alx)ve and 
adjoining the first, but is only partly cleared, and has never 
been plotted. It is a very nice rich soil, slightly interspersed 
with lioio stones. Which of the places would be preferable, 
and what preparation should the ground undergo before set- 
ting out the vines 7 2d. I have a bull calf whose grand sire 
and grand-dame on his mother'r side, were imported Ayr- 
Bhli*c, an J nil his other ancestors Herd Book shorthorns. Can 
he be called thorough-bred? W. McGuire. Brooke Co.^ 
Va. [Probably either site would answer, provided the ground 
can be properly prepared, and kept well cultivated. We 
eannot, for want of information on all local points, state posi- 
tively which would be best, but may give some conditional 
suggestions. The lower site will probably be warmest, and 
will therefore ripen the crop sooner ; the upper one will be 
more free from night-frosts, which sometimes farther north, 
injure the vines during the intense cold of winter. The 
preparation of the soil should be first plowing, next subsoil 
plowing to deepen and mellow the subsoil; and thirdly, deep 
trench plowing, to wofk in heavy ariAications of manure- 
making the whole a deep, rich mellow bed. If the upper 
p«Hien>, behig but partly deared, eannot be thus prepared, it 
will of coarse be unsaleable. A cross batween two distinct, 
breeds is not a thorough-bred animal.] 

If AW AB<^i)T Birds.— There was a law passed, t understand, 
by our Legislature last winter, for the protection of birds, it 
such is the fact, wM you phiase furnish us with its provi- 
lOv t' [There was such a law passed, which declares 
^rsou or persons shall, at any time, within this 



State, kill, cage or trap any nightingale, nigfathawk, btae 
bird, yellow bird, Baltimore oriole, finch, thrash, latl^ spar> 
row, wren, martin, swallow, or any bird of the species of 
woodpecker or other hannless bird ; nor shall any person or 
persons kill, cage or trap any bobolink or robin, between the 
first dayiof Febrnary and the first day of October, in eadi 
year, under a fine of fifty cento for each bird so killed, eaged 
or trapped."] 

Rbd Cedar Hedges.— Why would not " red cedar "make 
a good hedge 7 Have any of your readers tried it 7 i>. v ir. 
[We have seen some dense natural plantations of rod oedmr, 
that appeared nearly impenetrable, but most of the shtMsred 
hedges become open at bottom and do not succeed welL 
There are, however, occasional exceptions.] 

Working Marss with Foal.— Should mares be wotked 
when with fo«17 d. x. v. [Moderate or light work doefl 
well, but when severe it is injurious and sometimes fatal.] 

LiuE.— Is lime better to be applied in the fall or spring 7 
D. V. V. [It is not impf)rtant, provided it is finely powdered, 
so as to be evenly spread and diffused. Autami MyplieatloiL 
favors its more thorough diffusion through the soil, by the 
time spring crops are sown, and is thus a gain in time.J 

Chbsthot and Heuijock Boards. — Which will last best, 
chestnut or hemlock boards 7 D. x. n. [Chestnut is the more 
durable ; and many times more so whera the boards ave ssib- 
ject to the action of soil and air, as near the suxfaca of the 
ground.] 

Spreadino Live.— Do you know of any machine that can 
be depended upon to spread any desirable quantity of Ha« 
to the acre. n. ii. v. [The broadcast somng maefasBee will 
spread pulverized lime, but we are unable at present to saj 
how much is the largest quantity per acre — probably not m 
snflicient quantity to prove advantageous.] * 

ALDERHErs.— i4. R. C. A¥e believe that strictly speakmg, 
the channel island cattle are more correctly termed Jersey^ 

although usage with us predominates somewhat to the other, 
and even in some parts of Britoin more common, designation.' 

P. You will find an admirable ariicle on Draining, to- 
gether with precisely the information for which you inquire 
on the subject of Fruite, in Volume Two of Rural Affaire^ 
which we send postpaid for $1. It sontoins 450 engravings. 

Ore EN Crops. — Please give your opinion respeotis^ tha 
use of green manure on grass land. x. s. A. Iowa. [Turn- 
ing in green crops, as a general rule, is peculiarly adapted to 
uiofeaae the grow^ of grass.] 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS AS PREBHUHS 



The receipt of the Schedule of Premiums offered 

by the Bucks Co., Pa., Ag. Society for their exhibition at 

Newtown, Sept. 26 and 27, affords us the opportunity oi 

touching upon a topic, on which for various reasons we 

have heretofore preferred to say little. We refer to the 

substitution of Agricultural Journals in lieu of small 

money premiums, as awards at County or Town Exhlbi- 

tions. 
It appears reasonable and proper, that the two agt^ndes 

to which is undoubtedly due whatever 6f agricultural ad- 
vancement we are now making — our Agricultural Socie- 
ties and Papers — should work together wherever it is pos- 
sible to promote the cause in which they are mutually 
engaged. The enlightened views and the conviction of 
the pres^ng importance of rural improvement^ on the part 
of the founders and managers of many of our most flour- 
ishing Societies, owe their existence mainly or wholly to 
the agency which such periodicals as ours have exerted in 
diffVising an acquaintance with the experience elsewhere 
acquired, and the means of progress elsewhere devised. 
And it would be difficult, indeed, to estimate how laige 
a share of tlie popular snpix)ri which Societies are reoeir- 
inv, must also be ascribed to the same flonrce. 

It is not the intention with which we write however, to 
ohallenge comparisous between the results accomplished 
by these two agencies, or to claim for either any support 
fVom its fellow beyond that whicb ito intrinrio merita 
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shall command. It may neverUieless be remarked that it 
was not until the agricultural prear had already acquired 
a wide circulation, that our Societies were anywhere placed 
upon a popular and effective footing. It diffused the 
knowledge of those improvements, in adopting ancTadvanc- 
ing wliich the members of a Society compete together — 
the introduction of better stock and implements, the 
extension of horticultural taste, and, more than all, the 
amelioration of farm-practice in those directions in which 
the Society is least able to exert a potent influence. 

It is the truth of this and much more that might be 
added, which, together with other considerations, early led 
the managers of Agricultural Societies to the idea of 
awarding copies of Agricultural journals instead of small 
money prizes. The very fact of their periodical appear- 
ance, is calculated to be a contant reminder of the means 
by which they were obtained, aside from the direct incite- 
ment to effort presented by their contents. 

But in all these matters of policy, it is experience which 
bears the strongest testimony. Nowhere has this question 
been tested so generally and on so large a scale as by the 
county societies in the State of Ohio, and in no State are 
the societies— 60 far as at a distance one is able to judge — 
more generally *well established and full of vitality in 
**good works." Sereral of the societies in this State, 
hare made the experiment at different times upon a lai^r 
or smaller scale, and many are making it now ; and we 
have had direct evidence of the fact that their prosperity 
and success has never been greater than when they were 
doing' the most to induce their members to read, and to 
place the means of reading in their hands. 

The Society named at the head of this note, presents an 
additional case in which experience has justified tlie action 
of judicious managers in the direction alluded to. The 
Bucks Co. Society yields to none of its class in respecta- 
bility and influence, and its board of officers, headed by 
the President, Wm. Stavilt, Esq., have been slowly feel- 
ing their way and testing the working of tliis system, 
until sevci-al hundred copies altogether, of this and other 
Agricultural journals, have now found a place upon its 
prize list. 

Another Pennsylvania Society that has fairly and fully 
tested the question, is that of Cliester Co., the headquar- 
ters of which are at West Chester ; no one can be better 
qualified than its indefatigable Secretary, J. L. Darlinq- 
TOM, £sq., to judge of the working of the system after 
several years of thorough trial ; and, in the present state of 
general interest in the question, perhaps he will be kind 
enough to communicate for the benefit of our readers, the 
results of his observation and experience. .We know, at 
least, that his Society is constantly extending its sphere of 
active usefulness, for we have a letter before us from Mr. 
Burlington in relation to the proposed establishment of a 
Library for the consultation of its members.' 

We might allude io the testimony we have reeeived 
from otlier States, particularly from the Sodeties and Far- 
mers Clubs of Mtissachusetts, in farther support of what 
has been said. Our only object has been to respond as 
briefly as possible to recent Inquiries as to tlie policy of 
our Societies upon this point as tested in the actual adop- 
tion of the syaUem, and it is with regard solely to the 
policy of the Societies themselves, that we have ventured 
to.advocate its adoption. 

I • • • 

Frrsii Strawbkrries, says the California Farmer, San 
Francisco, March 23, ** have appeared in our market, and 
an 0Okl at $2.60 a pound.** 



C?or the Coantar Oeatleman aad Cnltlrator.] 
VALUABLE BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 



Farmers do not read half enough. If they would only 
spend their money for such agricultural papers as the Co. 
Gent and Cultivator, and H. F. French's Farm Drainage, 
instead of spending their time reading so much flimsy trash 
as they are accustomed to read, they wonld be abl*" to pet^ 
form much more labor with the same force — would have 
more productive farms — would raise better crops and bet- 
ter stock of every kind, and would be far better eitizenn. 

When I was in Albany I purchased at the office of the 
Co. Gent., French's Farm Drainage to read in the cars while 
on my way home ; and I am sure I got more than one doU 
lar's worth of information out of it before I got home. 
Fanners should make a present of such books to their sons. 
That book will be of incalculable benefit to the countrv. 

I have jnst made a present to my wife of a new book 
just issued by C. M. Saxton, Barker k Co., 25 Park Row, 
New-Tork Ci^y, entitled " Our Farm of Four Acres." If 
I had as many wives as King Solomon I would give eacb 
of tliem a copy of this book, so that Uiey mi^hl learn to 
make good butter, and to be the best housewife in butter- 
doro. Fanners whose wives spend three or four hours ia 
dmruing, and then have butter more like soap grease than 
butter, should get this book. I defy all Orange Co. to 
turn out neater and sweeter butter tlwn is made by my 
wife ; but still she was able to learn many things from its 
perusal. 

Another book, published by the same firm, which every 
farmer should read, as it is replete with useful facts, is 
** The Yale Lectures.** Fanners who read most, general- 
ly succeed the best. & fiowAiins Topd. 
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[For the Country Gentleouui and CslttvatorJ 

THE MANAGE MENT OF THE COLT. 

Hkssrs. Editors — In the first place, never entrust him 
to the care of a per: on of ungovernable temper. Second- 
ly, be should be treated with kindness from the beginning 
until he^is ready for labor. Since Mr. Rarey laid his 
method of subduing the horse before the public, I bavo 
ntade the home and his diseases my study. The colt 
should be commenced with when quite young, and handled 
carefully, as be is quick to resent any injury. I begin as 
soon as he is able to run about— get him so that he will 
not run away at your approach — get his head in your 
hands — if he wants to get away, let him — ^you can easily 
get him again. After handling the head so that he is not 
afraid, pass on to the side and limbs. Tlie sooner he gets 
used to having his legs handled, the easier he will be to 
shoe wlien necessity requires it to be done. See that tho 
dam gives plenty of milk. If she does not, teach tho 
colt to drink cow*s milk ; there is nothing better to pro- 
mote the growth. Great care should be observed in nol 
using the dam so as to heat the milk, as a great many eolts 
are rendered worthless by so doing. I should in no caso 
let the colt remain with the mother after it is five mouths 
old, ss it gives her time to get in good condition for win- 
ter, and it is alto the best time for him to shift for him- 
self; do not let him remain out after the nighty get cold 
and frosty, as it will do him no gooj, but much harm. 
There is plenty of skimmed milk at this time of year ; 
give him all he will diink ; it will not hurt him. After 
he is weaned is the time to commence halter^breaking him ; 
the method if desired, I will give in my next, and also tho 
time of hamessingand driving the colt. 

Northeast^ N. i. A Constant Rxadxjr. 

• • • 

SHEEP TROUOHS AND RAOKa 

A good trough for sheep can be made out of a half 
chestnut log, by digging it out, and driving in four pins to 
raise it from the ground. 

A good rack is made by taking a white oak piece, say 6 
inches in diameter — then bore 1^ inch holes slanting in- 
wards, and driving rungs fn, say 2 feet long, (which can 
be rove out) — then put four 1^ in the bottom to make it 
the desired height j. t. h. 
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During a brief visit in Western Ncw-Yorlc last 
week, we had an opportunity of seeing considerable of 
the growing wheat in the counties of Cayuga, Seneca, On- 
tario and Monroe, and all we saw, as well as the replies to 
all our inquiries, lead us to the conclusion that the promise 
of a good wheat crop the coming harvest, haa rarely been 
nore favorable the first week in May, tlian at this time. 
Should the weather prove favorable hereafter, there is 
little doubt the yield per acre will fully equal the unusu- 
ally good crop of last year, while the breadth sown last 
fall was much larger than for some years past. While 
riding over our friend Johnston's farm, near Geneva, he 
called our attention to a field of seventeen acres of Early 
May wheat, from swd which he received from a subscriber 
to the Country Gkntlbman in Missouri, in 1868. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, it will ripen some days 
earlier than any other variety, and its yield prove highly 
aatisfactory. Mr. Johnston was much pleased with it, and 
thinks it will prove a valuable acquisition to the wheat- 
growers of Western New- York. 

The prospect for a good crop of fruit, especially peaches 
and peais, was never better. 

With Mr. Johnston we called on his neighbor Mr. Rob- 
ert J. BwAN, who has, take it altogether, one of the best 
farms we have ever seen. It consists of over 300 acres — 
ill of ft the best of wlieat land, with just enough slope to 
suable him to drain it to advantage, and all lying in full 
view from the residence. It is improved in the best man- 
ner, the whole being thoroughly underdrained, and the 
fields enclosed with post and board fences. Wetfnuch re- 
gretted that our time was too limited to permit us to ac- 
cept Mr. J.'s kind invitation to ride with him to the farm 
of Mr. H. T. E. Foster, a few miles farther up the lake, 
where we were assured we should have been as highly gra- 
Idfied as with those we had already visited. 

At Geneva we visited White Springs Farm, the residence 
of Mr. Jamks 0. Shkldon, where a couple of hours where 
occupied in the examination of his magnificent herd of 
fibortrUom cattle, whidi, notwithstanding the short period 
he has been engaged in breeding, ia already taking rank 
among the best and most extensive herds of pure bred 
cattle in tliis country. We were gratified to Icarn tliat he 
proposes to exhibit a goodly numberof tliem at the next 
btate Fair, at Elmira, and among them a number of young 
animals wliich reflect great credit on his own skill as a 
(breeder. 

At Rochester we spent a day in visiting a numberof the 
extensive Nursery cstablishnieuts in and ground that city, 
which wc found in a moat prosperous condition, the de- 
mand, notwithstanding the great competition throughout 
the country, having exceeded that of any pre\'iourt year. 
Ko one branch of business has added more to the growth 
and pra<<pcrit}' of the rapidly improving city of Rochester, 
than this, which is cnnied ou to an extent far greater tlian 
^ any other single district of the country. 

The spring thus fax*, at tlic west as well as here, has 
boon unusually dry, and rain is very much needed at pre- 
sent. 

Rapid Gain. — In Mr. Johnston's yard, we saw the fat 
heifer and steer alluded to by Mr. Johnston in hi^ letter 
piblished in the Co. Gekt. of April 19. The day he was 
three yeai-s old, the steer weighed 1,89*7^ lbs.' Mr. J. 
weighed a pair of steers on the 12th of May, 1859 — they 
were kept on pasture only throuj^i the summer, and then 
ftd until the 6th of April, whep they were weighed again, 
and showed again of 1,616 lbs. in ten months and twen- 
ty-fonr dflj-s. Can any of our readers show a greater in- 
o'ekss in the same period? 



A Canadian correspondent states that the Piarllir 
meutary Committee on Agricultnre are to propose " gresi 
modifications in the construction of the 13oard of Agri> 
culture." The members of the Board are now elected by 
the County Agricultuial Societies. ** Under the bill to be 
introduced, it is proposed to divide Upper Canada into 
twelve disitricts, which will comprise about two of the 
electoral divisions, for each of which- a member shall be 
elected to tlie Board, and it is proposed that the townslitp 
societies as well as the one-half of the comity members of 
the Board are to retire every other year. The Board like- 
wise to have the management of the annual exhibitions." 

New Editions.— ^New and uniform editions on Iai?er 
and still heavier paper, have just been issued by Crotmy, 
Nichols, Lee k Co., Boston, of '' Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming," and '* Grasses and Forage Plants" — two booka 
which we have heretofore liberally commended — bv 
CnARLRS L. Flist, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Agn- 
cdfture. The publishers will accept our thanks for copies, 
which with regard to mechanical execution, are certainly 
all that can be desired. The new edition of the Daicy 
book moreover contains the latest news on the pUvro- 
pneumonia, some new cuts, a frontispiece, &c. 

Bone Dust akd Swede Turnips. — We make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter under date of April 20, re- 
ceived by Mr. Coulson of this city, from T. ll Hajusou, 
Esq., of St. Lawrence Co. : — " By the use of the bone 
dust, purchased of you last season, I was for the first time 
enabled to get my Swedes started ahead of the fly, an4 
succeeded, notwithstanding the very unfavorable seafoo, 
in raising over 3000 busheTs sound ruta bagas, from four 
acres of land. I composted the bone dust with hen nia> 
nure and muck, in the proportions of 1, 2 and 4, (one 
of hen manure, two of bone dust, and four of muck,) and 
applied this compost on the first drill furrow over the 
barn-yard manure, covering it with the second drill furrow, 
substantially as described By a writer in a late number df 
the Country Gentleman." 



We regret to learn the death on the 21 st Mardi of 
Mons. Louis Vilmorin, senior partner of the well-known 
nursery and seed firm, Vilmorin, Andrieux, & Co., of Parii. 
Obitiuiry notices in the foreign journals speak of him as 
personally amiable in disposition and munificent in his 
charities, while he numbered among bis friends many of 
the first men of science in France ; tiic horticultural world 
** loses in him one of its most enlightened, scientific, ani 
energetic members," and one of the representatives of a 
family who have for more than a century devoted them* 
selves to the study and advancement of this bnach of 
rural science. 

Terraculturr. — ^Russell Comstock of New- York, asked 
the House of Representatives to publish his ** admitted 
discoveries of laws in vegeUtion." Mr. Whltcly denounced 
it as " the most unmitigated humbug ever introdneed to 
the decision of Congress," and the resolution was not t^ 
ceived. So says the U. S. Ag. Society's JoumaL Ov 
readers will note tliat at least one symptom of intelligence 
and common sense marks the present seftiion of oar Na- 
tional Legislatuie. 

l^§^ The crops last year in Ireland were not good, bat 
we were scarcely prepared to anticipate so large a de- 
ficiency as is reported in the following estimate from the 
Irish Farrner^s Oazette. " The total money I'alue of the 
decrease in crops, last year, in Ireiftnd, as compared with 
the previous year, amounts to £4,698,688; and if we add 
to this the balance against us in the article of imports in 
1859, as shown In our impression of the 24th ult., arooont- 
ing to £1,424,802, it follows that the agricultural purse of 
Ireland exhibited a deficit last year of at least no less than 
£6,118,530." 

g^* Another paroxysm of successful steam plowing at 
the west is chronicled, but one which, acconling to a 
Chicago contemporary, has accomplished more than mere- 
ly tuniing a furrow or two in a trial field. It is Water^ 
Machine, which is now " triumphant," and, divesting the 
" triumph^ of superfluous exclamation points and descrip- 
tive touches, the fkcts of the case seem to be these : Mr, 
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Waters is a Detroit man, wlio exbibited at th« last U. S. 
Fair at Chicago, where unfortunately his machinery broke 
down ; he haa been modifying and improving during the 
winter ; this spring he goes to work in earnest. During 
tlie last week in April he was engaged in Grundy county; 
and the writer in the Prairie Farmer had seen about seven- 
ty acres of the* steam plowing, and says that Waters is 
engaged ** in a large job of prairie breaking, for wbidi he 
is paid by the acre." ^ gang of six plows was used, ** cut- 
ting a furrow nine fe^wide." During the day previous, 
twelve acres had been the extent of surface gone over. 

The plows hftd lieen put to some Terr Mvere tecto in a fleM ftill of 
•mHlI oHk and hickory stampg or " grub&" These were cot off with- 
out loJtUT to the plows, and apparently withotit effect upon the engine. 
We measured one of these hickory roots which had been cut through; 
its diameter was 4^ inches. 

As the machine w now arransed. it requires one and a half cords of 
wood, a hand and team to supply fuel and water, (the water In this 
ease belnjt a half mile away.) a fireman, two men to manaire the plows, 
besides Mr. Waters-to which add oU, Ac, and Mr. W. sajra the cost 
to him Is less than Sd per day. 

TiiK Winter im Scotland. — ^Extract of a private letter 
to one of the Editors of the Couktat Gentlkman, from 
a gentleman in Scotland, dated Portobello, April 26, IS60: 

We have had one of the longest winters this year that 
ever haa been experienced in Scotland. Since the end of 
October we have had storms of rain and snow almost 
every week. The snow never lays long on the lower 

S grounds, and here we have never had more than three to 
bur inches at a time on the surface. On the hills, how- 
ever, it haa been very different, for often when it was rain 
On the low counlry, it was snow on them. Many of the 
higher hills throughout the country you passed in autumn, 
are still thickly covered with snow. Unlike the wooded 
mountains of New-England, the liighlands are destitute of 
of trees, and the winds sweep over them in all their fury, 
and raise the snow, and accumulate it in great massed In 
the sheltered hollows. These ma.s3cs will not disappear 
this year until the summer is ended. In many parts the 
sheep have suffered greatly, as there is usually no provis- 
ion made for them, but what they gather on the moun- 
tains among the heather and benty grasses. Some farmers 
In the depths of the Highlands have lost thousands. The 
aheep on my farm have suffered comparatively little, as it 
is on the bordera of the low country, and the snow soon 
disappears from the highest grounds. As you are aware, 
the turnip crop was a very poor one last year, and the ara- 
ble land farmer was. never worse off for keep for his ani- 
mals, which have been fed at an enormous expense. 
Those who have been able to keep on, are getting very 
high prioesL I believe fat sheep were never higher than 
they were yesterSay in the Edinboro* market As high as 
one sbilling a pound was given for fat sheep yesteniay. 
Wheat is still relatively lower than any otliuBr article of 
food. I would not wonder, however, although it took a 
start before long, as the spring being so very backward 
must begin soon to affect prices. Good hay is now as high 
as £7 a ton, and it is soaroely to be had. There was a 
good orop of it in Holland last year, and to show you how 
nieedy we have been, about 10,000 tons of maadow hay 
have been imported into Leith from that eoimtry. The 
selling price at Iieilh is J£d.l0. 

LiQoiD Manure. — A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman, writes to this paper as follows: 

" A few years (^ I was induced to build a sink and re> 
servoir in the corner of my garden, to receive all the slops, 
sud-H, &c., of tlie house, which bad been previously thrown 
away, and well nigh wasted. Into this reservoir I tltrew 
occasionally a few shovelfuls of hen dropping?, and during 
the season of growth employed the liquid as it collected, 
ia watering my garden, by means of a can and a large 
syringe. Au application of this kind was made almoi^t 
every evening, and the luxuriant growth of the plants of 
all kinds was truly astonishing. The remarkable results 
obtained by this mode of irrigating and manuring my gar- 
den, induced me to build another reservoir, get a small 
engine Iil(e that tiaod by firemen, and extend the practice 
to my lawn, orchard and calf pasture. The increase in my 
crops of gi'ai«, &c., &c., has alnmdantly rcmunemted me, 
and t do think that If some one siiould invent an easy 
method of carrying liquid m.inurc &U over our forma, be 
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would be one of the grealgBt benefactors of his age and 
country." 

jy A New-England newspaper publishes incidentally, 
a suggestion to which we wish the .attention of tlic Agri- 
cultural public might be promptly and earnestly called, in 
every part of the country. It is this : the Decennial 
Census of the United States is soon to be taken ; the la- 
bor is entered upon in June, and every Farmer will then 
be called to communicate various facts in relation to 
his pursuit, «pon the accuracy of Which — so far as exact- 
ness b attainable — ^their whole interest and value depend. 
June is with him a season when the call of the CeusiH- 
taker may surpiise him in the midst of pressing occupa- 
tions ; and if he endeavors to supply on a moment's no- 
tice the returns required, how much of what he is asked 
will remain unanswered — ^how much of what he answers 
will be mere guess-work, or at best no mora than a tolera- 
ble estimate. 

We have just obtained from Washington a transcript 
of the headings which are required to be filled out, to- 
gether with the accompanying instructions. The produce 
of nmall lots owned or worked by those engaged mainly 
in other pursuits, it is not designed to include in thki 
schedule. We condense the following particulars : 

1. Name of owner, aicent or manaser of the fann or plantation. 

S. Nuinbcr of acres of Improved land, pasture, nieadoir aod arable. 

reclaimed from a state of nature and used for aay pur^se of 

production. 
3w Acres of unimproved l.tnd— all that beloncs to the farm and does 

not come under the Inst head, excludbiK marshes and pon^ 

where laixer than 10 acres. 

4. The cadi THiue of the whole farm. Imoroyed and nnlmprored. 
ft. Value of Fanning Implements and MaehSnery, indodin 

and tools. 

5. Live Stock— total number of anfmala upon the farm, Jane 1, 186Qi 
7. Number of Horses. Asses and Mnlea. 

S. Number of Miich Cows. 
9. Number of Working Oxen. 

10. All cattle one year old and over, not Indnded la 7, 8 and 9l 

11. Sheep— number one year old and over, June 1. 
IS. Swhie. on Jnne 1. 

U. AggregaU Value of all live stock, whether Inelnded lii akove U<| 

or not. 
Products withfn the year preceding Jvne 1, whether told or tttt- 

Bumed, or still on hand :— Bushels of 

14. Wheat— 15. Kye— 1&. Indian Com— 17. Oat* 

15. Number'ofpoHmlsof Rice. 19. Ditto of Tobacco. 
2(t. NumbiT of bales of 400 lbs. of Ginned Cotton. 

31. Number ofpounds of Wool. 

2i. Peas and Beans— S8. Irish Potatoes~44. Sweet do.— flk Darley-t 
26, Buckwheat-aU in boshela. 

27. Value of Orchard Products in doDars, and 28. GaBonaof wine pro- 
duced. 

29. Value of Products of Market Gardens, including Nurserica 

30. Butter, and 31. Cheese in pounds. 

32. llav in tons-SS, Clover Seed, and 84, Gram Seed-bashels of botk 

cleaned for use or for market. 

33. Rons In pounds— 34. Dew- Rotted, and 35. Water-Rotted Hemp— 

8k. Uemp otherwiie prepared, all in tons. 
87. Flax in Iba.-38. Flax deed in bushels— 39. Silk Cocoonain Uml 
4a Maple-«uicar in poonds— 41. Cane-sugar In hhds. of 1.080 lbs. 
4S. Molasses In gallons— spedfted whether maple, soq^um or canau 
43. Beeswax, and 44. Honey, both in pounds. 
45. Value of Home Manuractores, whether for use or sale— Ie» the 

value of the raw material, .where the latter was parcfaaMd im 

stead of being tlie produce of the fann. 
40. Value of all anunab slaughtered during the yearpreceding June 1; 

In some cases these returns must be estimates, but tlio 
precise numbers, qtiantities or values should be stated 
wherever possible ; the deputy who collects them '*mus8 
use his discretion in assisting a farmer to estimate fairly 
and accurately the amount of his crops when he keeps no 
exact accotmt, and in all instances it is desired to make 
the nearest approximate returns which the case will admit 
of." 

We need only repeat the expression of our hope, that 
our readers at least will be fully " prepared for the census^ 
man" when he slmll come; to put off the matter until the 
time of his visit, will only subject him to delay on the one 
hand, and perhaps call the farmer, on the other, fh>m some 
pressing task. It will be strange indeed in that case, if 
neither of the two parties is too impatient to wait tbor 
hunting np of exact figures, or the careful estimate of 
those which cannot otherwise be ascertained. 

Nkw-York State Ao. College. — An adjourned meet- 
ing of the Truf^tees of the Agricultural College was held 
at the College Farm House in Ovid,- on the 8d inst. TIiq 
Trustees pre.<iont were Kx-Gov. King, Hon. William Kelly^ 
Hon. B. P. Johnson, Dr. A. Thompson, Hon. B. N. Hunt- 
ington, Hon. J. B. Williams, Edward G. Failo, H^jor H,. 
R. Patrick, James 0. Sheldon, and Arad Joy. The princi- 
pal oH;ect of the meeting was the reurganixation of tht 
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▼arious commit tec* — some of^cm on the Building Com- 
mittee being now useless, — and to provide means for the 
successful completion of what has ah-cady been so well 
begun. 

Tl>e committees were appointed as follows: 

EzeeiUive Committee— Unjor M. R. Patrick, James 0. 
Sheldon and R N. Huntington. 

J^^nanee Com»/ii//«<j— William Kelly, Edward G. Faile 
and B. N, Huntington. 

Jo:£iah B. Williams and Arad Joy were^ appointed a 
Committee to examine and calculate measurements and 
co>:t of College edifice according to contract 

The meeting affoi-ded ample encouragement that the 
Suite Agricultural College of New- York will soon be a 
reality — a growing institution for the development of the 
agricultural resources of this State. 

g^* The New Castle County, Delaware, Agricultural 
Society, owing to the efforts of some active and public spi- 
ritc^d members, has been in tlie past, we believe, a well 
t'upported and flourishing fraternity ; and, from a Circular 
— for a copy of which we arc indebted to our correspon- 
dent Dr. NoRRis — we learn that it is now proposed to place 
it upon a still wider and more permanent basis. A flubscrip- 
tion in shares of $10, is started for the purpose of pur- 
chasing grounds — a farm of 150 acres being obtaiiuible 
within a mile of the city of Wilmington, at a reasonable 
price. It is designed to erect suitable buildings, kc. ; 
to lease the land when not in use for exhibition purposes; 
perhaps to devote it .partially to expeiimental culture; 
while, moreover anotlier advantage from the possession of 
BO lai^e an area, besides the control of sufficient ground 
for testing the relative merits of Improved machinery, &c., 
arises from constantly having a responsible man in charge, 
to receive and care for stock and machinery, at moderate 
charges, where it suited exhibitors to forward them before 
the opening of the exhibiUons. We wish our friends all 
success in this excellent undertaking. 

Nkbraska Agricultural Societt. — At the second an- 
nual meeting of the Territorial Board of Agriculture, the 
following officers were elected : * 

Prerident— Hon. R. W. Fob!ia& 
SecretJUT— A, D. Jonea 
Treasurer— E. H. Cliaplaln. 

Doard of Miinacerv— A. D. Jonei, E. H. Chaplain, J. T. ChlfBn, A. 
V. Munger, and Dr. T. Boykla. 

The next Fair is to be held at the city of Omaha, Sep- 
tember 19th, 20th and 21sL 

f^^ The Annual Election of Managers of the Chester Co. 

(Pa.) Agricultural Society, has resulted as follows: — 

Prestdenlr-TSAAC W. VAKLRitiL 

Vic« I'reslduntfl—M. B. Hickman, Joseph Dowdall, Dr. J. K. BUile- 
lAn, Col. Suni'l RIngwalt. 
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Vf. ICobertfi. Tho* W. C^iejiicy, Wm.'Clialfiant« WelHnffton'Hickiniin, 
•Lvwia P. Uoopt'S, Joha lUnuutn. NaUtan Garret, Wm. (Jibbona. 

CnKXANGO Co. Ao. SociKTY. — Mr. John Shattuck, Ox- 
ford, has our thanks for the Transactions of this Societv 
fur 1859 — a handsome pamphlet of 62 pages, including 
the Adtlress of Hon. D. S. Dickinson at its kst Fair, list 
of prizes awarded, &cl We shall copy from it, the state- 
ment of Mr. Shattuck on whidi he received the first prize 
of $25 for the best dairy farm. 

J^* We arc indebted to Hknrt Kicelkr, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Westciiester Co. Ag. and Hort. Society, for 
the Prize LkI for its next Fair, which is to be held at 
Mount Kboo, SepL 25, 26 and 27. Addresses are to be 
delivered on tlie 26th, by Robert Cochran, and on the 27th, 
by Horace Greeley. 

I39* The Virginia State Agricultural and the Virginia 

"Central Agricultural Societies have combined, and will 

hold their Fair for the present year upon the grounds of 

the Central Society, commencing on Monday, tlie 22d of 

October, and continuing six days. 

B^-The Wkconsin State Fair is to be held this year 
and next at Madison, the citizens of tliat place having 
raised by subsci-iption Uie amount required by the Execu- 
tive Board to induce them to locate it there for the next 
two years. 



The Baltimore Rural Register contains the result 
of a sale of Live Stock belongkig to J. U. McHkmbt, 
Esq., which took place Ap. 16. Seven head of Devon 
cattle, and twenty-one of Alderneys were offered. One 
'of the former, a cow 8 vears old, was sold for $102.50, to 
P. T. Woodward, Esq., Saluda, Va., and a Devon bull, 18 
mos. old, was sold to A. P. Bowe of Fredericksburg, for 
^0. Of the Alderneys, ten cows were sold at an average 
of $83.76 per head — the highes^^ing for $140 ; one 
heifer was sold for $180, and anotMr for $95, and a young 
bull went for $53. 

Several lots of Suflfblk swine were disposed of. Fifteen 
horees were offered, four of which did not find purchasen, 
but the results of the sale as a whole, are said to have 
been satisfactory to Mr. McH. 

1^ It is stated in the " Spirit of the Times "" that Hon. 
John G. Meevs of Lynchburg, Va., has purcha.«8ed of S. 
Lelakd, Esq., of Westchester Co., a Shoi t-Hom bull call- 
ed " Farnley," bred by the latter gentleman, at tlie price 
of $2,600. ''The estates of Mr. Meems, including those 
of his son. Gen. Gilbert S. Meems, are the finest on the 
banks of the Shenandoah river, in the valley of Vii^nia, 
and jointly include over 6,000 broad acres in- the highest 
cultivation. Upon this lordly expanse graze over seven 
hundred head of cattle and horses, everything appertain- 
ing to this princely establishment being upon the nuMt 
eomprehensive scale.** 

Sale op Ayresiiire Cattle.«»A ealc of Ayresiiire cat- 
tle, says the Boston Cultivator, belonging to the Massir 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, took place on 
the 9th of May. The cows and heifers brought an avemgp 
of $98.50 — the four-year-old bull $116, and the two-year- 
old.$86— the bull calf $62.60, and the heifer calf t^O, 
These prices, although very low, are perhaps all that could 
have been expected, considering that the animals are not 
allowed to leave the State, and the depression in cattle- 
enterprise from the excitement in regard to pleuro-pnen- 
monia. 

I^f* By an Advertisement in another column it will be 
seen that a sale of Valuable Stock, probably the first in 
an annual series, is announced at Waldberg, the residence 
of Hon. A. B. Conger, Ex-president of the State Ag. So- 
ciety. Mr. C.'s herds are widely known for extent and 
the care with which they have been formed, and this will 
be one of the most imporLmt sales of the season. 

gg^ We are informed that Gen. J. S. Gos, of Pennsyl* 
vania, has just sold to Messrs. K G. Gamett and T. C. 
Graves, of Petra, Saline Co., Mo., 6 cowt, 6 heifers, and a 
bull calf, all Short-Horns — ^also 1 pair of Essex swine, 52 
Merino ewes, and 3 Merino bucks, and, in addition to the 
above, 4 marcs, two of which were served, and one got by 
" Bush Messenger." 

Q^^-Mr. Jonas Webb*s ram letting is fixed for Thin*- 
day, July 6tli. 

Fine Asparagus. — Office cf QUn CoveFarmen^ Gmky 
May 17. — Messrs. Editors — ^We hand you by cxpresn 
to-day, a bunch of asparagus raised by Pktkr Cook, one 
of tlie members of our club, and sent by the club to yon. 
Tlie season being dry and cool, we sliall not cut anytliing 
like the usual amount this year. We sent from our land- 
ing on one day this week, per steamer Long Island, nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-five bunches of asparagus — the 
amount would probnbly have been at least 2,500 the same 
time, witli a favorable season. R. M. Bowkk, Secretary, 
[We are much obliged for this specimen of what Long 
Island can do in the way of asparagus raising. It is a 
bunch of 23 shoots, and weighs t/iree and a half pmtndil 
Our correspondent adds that 12 or 15 farmers of his neigh- 
borhood have been recently devoting considerable atten- 
tion to the crop, and we shall be under farther obligationa 
if he will communicate for our columns the further state- 
ments and details to which he alludes. Ens. Co. Gskt.] 

Pear Cultore. — At a recent meeting of the Skaneatelea 
Fanner's Club, it was stated that the Hon. Georgr Ged- 
DKS, of Onondaga, was engngcd in planting a pear orchard 
of about fom' thousand trees. 
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[For tlie CoantiT Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

THE CATTL£ DISEASE. 



The pleuro-pncumonia now prevalent in Massachusetts 
has spread much beyond what was anticipated a week or 
two since. Tlie passion for trading, dickering, buying and 
Bcllingf seems to have been greatly increased among thoee 
whose cattle were diseased, and thus have infected ani- 
mals been diffused i«to various parts of the common- 
wealth; also by teaming with infected oxen. AYhere 
this calamity is to end, it is not now easy to predict. 
There should be the greatest vigilance exercised to pre- 
vent its crossing the Connecticut river. 

Every town should take active measures to prevent any 
animals from infected regions being brought into their 
limits — and not to allow teams from such regions to pass 
through them. This has already been done in some 
towns. Meetings are called in various towns to consider 
the subject. The people are really waking up to their 
danger. This should have been done months ago. In- 
stead of that, the disease was suffered to rage on Mr. 
Chenery^s farm under the treatment of one or more veteri- 
nary surgeons, and Mr. G. was not informed that it is a 
contagious disease until he had suffered from H about 
three months. Of such astounding stupidity, be it spoken 
reverently, Good Lord, deliver other Commonwealths. 

Had the veterinarian, as in the late case in Melbourne, 

Australia, where a farmer imported the disease from Eng- 
land, as was 'done in this country from Holland, pro- 
nounced it pleuro-pneumonia, and called a meeting as Vas 
done there, and devised measures for the immediate ex- 
termination of the infected herd, he would have honored 
the profession and saved the Commonwealth $100,000. 
But the history is too well known to require farther- con- 
sideration now. The question for to-day is not what 
might have been done, but can be done for the immedi- 
ate extermination of this cattle scourge. 

Tlie Secretary of the Board of Agriculture has be^n 
oi-dcrcd to inform all the Governors of the States and 
Territories of the Union, Boards of Agriculture, and Presi- 
dents of State Societies of the nature and character of the 
disease, that they may take such measures as they may 
deem necessary to protect themselves from this impending 
calamity now Uireatening the great cattle interest of this 
nation. It is hoped they will act wisely but firmly in the 
matter. 

Tiie Commissioners have invited the Connecticut LegiF- 
lature now ui session in New Haven, to lay the subject be- 
fore them. While there Mr. Amosa Walker met the Rev. 
Mr. Lindscy, a Missionary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners forToreign Missions, who for seven years re- 
sided at Port Natal on the eastern ooast of Africa. From 
a conversation with this gentleman, wfaOBO position and op- 
portunities for observation entitle him to pw>lic confidence, 
Mr. Walker was fully convinced that tae commissioners 
bad taken tlie only course open to a complete extinction 
of the disease. Mr. Liodsey states that five years before 
he lefl Africa, which was several years ago, a bull, affect- 
ed with pleuro-pneumonia, was imported into Port Natal 
from Holland. In sixty days after arrival it died. The 
disease was communicated to other cattle, and spread 
rapidly in all directions, jumping 800 miles at one time, in 
consequence of one of the tribe in the infected district 
driving a herd of cattle that distance. The disease extend- 
ed along the entire coast, a distance of 1800 miles, sweep- 
ing all 3ie cattle before it. 

The cattle belonging to the tribe in which Mr. Lindsey 
dweU, were, however, exempt from the infection, not a 
single cose occurring, and for this reason : .The chief of 
the tribe, impressed with the belief that the only remedy 
was in isolating his people and their herds, and cutting off 
all communication bv means of cattle with the surround- 
Ing tribes, forbade the introduction of all cattle into his 
domains. He cleared a belt of land about 300 rods wide, 



entirely around his kingdom, and this, by agreement with 
the suri-ounding chiefs, was regarded as neutral ground. 
No cattle were allowed to cross it, but, in the proce.«(s of 
transportation, goods were drawn to the line of dcmarka- 
tiou on one side by cattle, then carried across the belt by 
the natives, and taken up again by oxen in the adjoining 
territory. The result of this judicious action wan that not 
an animal died of the disease in that tribe. -While beyond 
the belt, cattle could be seen dying upon the hills, and 
within it there was perfect security. Mr. Lindsey strong- 
ly asserts that the disease connot be compromised ; that it 
is a contagious consumption, which is incapable of modi- 
fication. It is the same in Africa as it is in Holland, and 
it will be the same in the United States, unless it is eradi- 
cated. It has obtained a foothold in this country, and un- 
less some speedy and effective plan is adopted, it will over- 
run the States. 

A petition for calling an extra session of the Ledslature 
has been prepared by the commissioners afler due delibera- 
tion, in order, if possible, to derive means and make an 
appropriation ample to complete the work of extermination. 

There are well authenticated cases of the disease having 
been communicated by the clothing of those visiting the 
infected cattle, to healthful cattle, and yet there are croak- 
ers in every slough of ignorance, proclaiming vocally, and 
through such papens as they can, that pleuro-pneumonia is 
neither contagious nor infectious — whereas it is undoubt- 
edly both — judging from the testimony of experience and 
observation. Gborgk. Eastern Massachusctt*, May 19. 
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[For the CountiT Gentleman and Cnltivator.] 

TURNING STOC K TO GRASS EARLY. 

Mkssrs. EniTORS — ^It may do for Mr. Yav Leer, (see 
Co. Gent, p. 268,) to turn out his stock as soon as his 
grass starts when he sends them to market on or before 
the 15th of July. Were he to keep them over until No- 
vem1)er, he would talk differently no doubt ; but I do not 
understand what kind of grass he has, that his cattle will 
only eat it when first turned out in spring. Cattle and 
sheep ea^the grafts on my lowest land at any season of the 
year, as well as that on the upland. If bis lowland is wet 
so that they wont eat it only when they firet get to grass, 
I guess it will do them no more good than those raw pota- 
toes will do the sailors, Uiat he says they will eat when 
confined to salt meat for a long time. Surely the gentle- 
man dont mean to infer that they will fat the men, neither 
will grass growing out of water fat cattle. 

Mr. y. L. says he has fatted cattle for over 80 years. 
That is not enough to make him perfect, if he alwa}^ fol- 
lows the same course. I have fed both slieep and cattle 
over 60 years, and I am still leaniing; I think I have 
made some valuable discoveries in the last seven years ; 
but more than 60 yearsjigo I knew that grass growing in 
low land, with water at the roots, was poison for sheep, 
and while it might keep cattle alive for a month in spring, 
it would not improve their condition any more than raw 
potatoen would sailors, as I presume the stomachs of sailors 
are like other men^a. John Johnston. 



Irrigation. — ^I would advise all your readers to " wash " 
their low lands where there is a chance. A neighbor of 
mine has turned a brook on a rocky defile, and now he 
cuts several tons of hay from on top of where those large 
rocks lay. In the spring of the year many loads of valu- 
able manure and fertillKing matter are washed off of our 
land because we donH dam and throw the water where we 
should. The amount of fertilizing matter annually washed 
away by small brooks is immense. We can save much of 
this matter by a system of dams and ditches so as gradual- 
y to let the water off, leaving the debris on the surface 
and in the pond holes. J. t. h. 

Value op Oat Straw. — Mr. Burt, of Norway, N. Y., 
states in the Rui'al New-Yorker, that he was obliged last 
summer to cut his outs very green, on account of tl^e 
grasshoppers. From eight acres, yielding 300 bushels, he 
kept eighteen head of cattle two months on the straw 
alone, without grain, and kept them well. 
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No. ZXXn—PartlierCHimpsM of Norfolk. 

If tbere wu any where tn eicose for proliirtj or repe- 
titiou in these notes, it miglit perli^M eilst with raference 
to t>ie AgriL'ultura of a County in which tuch reeulU are 
obtnined ta those wo have atreadj seen crowcing Ibe labors 
of the Tarraen of Noribllc 

The last stage reached in the course of tills narrative 
ietl me at Elrnham, not quite an hour and a half bj rail, 
DOrlhwest rromtlK cit; of Nomlch,^ — where, nolwithstiuid- 
iiig what I have just wrilten, I think there will be room 
enough for quite an ontline, without retracing our steps 
OTer any of tlie ground alreadj traTersed, 

The home farm ol Lord Sondu, cultirated under the 
management of Ur. Fdlcrir, consista of about BOO acres. 
It jn&y be remembered that Nos. IS and IT in this aeries, 
cbntained Mme account ol the ealatea of the same noble- 
man in the county of Kent, where the property is in the 
hands of tenanlo. Here at Elmham, the eetabliahmeut 
Includes quite eitensWe "preserves," where pheasants and 
partridges are not only protected, but, as we shall presently 
aee, actually bred sjid cared for at considerable expense 
and pains ; and I understood tlut the proprietor, with a 
kind uf generosity not always found in the laQd-owners of 
England, had retained for his own farmiog, most, if not 
all the land by Ibe coisr-side, renting only those fanns 
that are thus least exposed to nv^es from the sportsman's 

A Bre«<faa( Herd of Bntf*Ik P«lle« Ckllle. 

Framinent among the otjiecis of interest to me were the 
red polled cattle, to which 1 haie before alluded, and whiuli 
are here bred with nwre than usual care. The counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk both appear to elaim the privilegeoTgod- 
father to the bceed, but as I have already spoken of them 
nridar the former name, it may be as well to conUnue it* 
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Jt should be remarked however, that Hartiu ascribes the 
remoter origin of the breed to the Galloways introduced 
into these counties for feeding purposes, but modified by 
crossings and interbreedings, until " their chief qualiBca- 
tions are u milkers, rather than feeders ; although, in Lhig 
Litter respect, even the lean cows when dried show no lit- 
tle of tlia properties of their Galloway progenitors." 

Norfolk was in fact formerly quite a dairy county. Mr. 
Fulcher spoke of the important rank which butter once 
occupied tliere as a farm product. But circumstances have 
combined to "change all this;" feeding has wholly usurp- 
ed durying, and, as a codEequcnce, other breeds bare 
somewhat tiirown into the shade one, which, as it seems 
to me, would be — wherever milk as well as beef is an im- 
portant object — quite as well worth the trial as any which 
we hare yet obtained from the BriUsh Islands. 

To sustain this opinion, which I first formed from what 
I saw and heard oT the stock at the Suffolk Show at Ip- 
swich, and at one of the farms in Uist county to which 
Crisp kindly accompanied me, I sliould add that, 
according to Mr. Fulcher's statements, the oows of this 
breed will condnue in milk eleven montbs out of the 
twelre, giring from four to six gallons per day when 
freah, llartiu quotes two writers, one of vhom estimates 
.68 lbs. ofbutter, and the other )S4 lbs. as the fair annual 
yield of one cow in a reir, and adds that an arerage be- 
tween the two statements is probably not far from the 
ruth. Mr. Fulcher moreover remarked, that a bullock 
»ouId weigh (torn B to 7 cwt. at two years old,' when fed 
for the butcher, and often morej when he could spare any 
im his Suffolk herd for feeding, he could put them up 
graze at the age mentioned and acll them at two and a 
half, when he could obtain " a penny a pound " (S cents) 
more for the beef than for tliat of a pure Short-Hom. If 
I do not misinterpret a further memorandum partly oblite- 
ited, he mentioned hating slaughtered these bullocks al 
D stone, (720 Iba.,) and Martin has the following para- . 
graph : " When dried, tlic Suffolk polled cow acquires a 
good condition with considerable rapidity, and fattens to 
forty or forty-fiat ilonti ; tbo meat is of good quality— 
at, indeed, of the oi vtri/ lupcrior." 
The herd of SufTolka at Elmham was a breeding herd, 
id several of the animals were so fine that 1 should much 
(e to bare procured an accurate drawing of them fur 
iblication, while as tbere is nothing of the " fancy " in 
the prices at which they are held, if any friend had oom- 
liaaioned me to select for him some kind of cattle that 
ould be both novel and serviceable on this sidaof the 
■oter, I think a young thing or two from Lord Sondes^ 
eatabliahmeut would bare certainly had an invitation to 
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Stock for Feedlnir*— -Tlie Sl^oep* 

Tkere were tbout a hundred head of cattle on the place, 
and nearly 1,200 sheep. Some of the Norfolk fanners, 
raainlj those on the light lands^ keep breeding flocks, and 
produce lambs — principally, as I have stated in speaking of 
Suffolk farming, from the Suffolk black-faced ewe as the 
female parent, with a Leicester aire. The breeders dispose 
of the lambs at Norwich market, or in other ways, when from 
four to five months old, at from $5 to $7.50 per head, 
aeoording to their quality and the state of the market. The 
best of them, fed during the winter, sell the April or May 
after they are one year old, for from |(12.50 to $15— hav- 
ing been clipped first, occasionally as early as Feb. 15th, 
so that part of the price named is for the wool aside from 
the sheep itself. The preceding spring, for example, I un- 
derstood that Kr. F.^s sheep sheared 10 lbs., which at the 
price there paid for the wool, about 86 cents per lb., would 
diminish the butcher^s 'price for the fat sheep some $8.50 
upon the above figures. 

If for wool and all, as above stated, the sheep are niade 
te net the feeder $7.50 per head above their cost, it was 
estimated that two-thirds of this sum would have been paid 
for the oil cake they had eaten, while out of the remaining 
$2.50 is to come the attendance and provender they have 
also cost This goes to show that Mr. Reed was not in- 
correct in calling it " an expensive style of agriculture " 
which one finds in Norfolk. 

The custom in buying bullocks, I was told, was for the 
feeder to pay in the neighborhood of $1 {is. to 4«. 6dL) 
per stone (14 lbs.) for the estimated weight the ** beast " 
will attain when ready for market, and my informant add- 
ed tiiat if the price obtained by the feeder on selling reach 
cd 8«. per stone, the gain was scarcely enough to pay the 
cost of feeding, which may be estimated at from 8«. to 10«. 
per head per week — ^the cattle being bought toward the 
latter end of October, in tolerably good condition, and fed, 
say six montlis, at the rate of say seven pounds per day 
of oil cake,- not infrequently receiving much more than 
this amount. 

It was to the South Down letting of Mr. Webb that I 
was indebted for the acquaintance of Mr. Fulcher. He 
had there hired the use of a tup for the season, paying for 
his services the sum of 85 guineas. This would add 5«. 
or 6fl. ($1.26 to $1.50) to the cost of every Iamb he would 
be Kkely to sire — ^but the expenditure was still thought an 
expedient and reasonable one. 

Preparation for tlae "Wlieat Crop* 

It is a general practice in this part of Norfolk, I was as- 
sured, to spread the ** muck," as farm-yard manure is there 
termed, as soon as possible after haying, upon the clover 
ley, where it xemains exposed unUl plowing in October ; 
aKhough contrary to received theory, this is regarded the 
best preparation for the crop of wheat, and if muck enough 
is made to provide half the wheat with a thorough drcss- 
kig ot the kind, the farmer considers himself fortunate. 
This statement agrees with that made in Mr. Kead^s essay; 
he«i^:that ** formerly all the manure that could be made 
on the farm was needed for turnips ; now a great breadth 
of roots is grown with artificials, leaving a large portion of 
the farm manure to be applied for wheat. It is placed on 
M« Utf-groMnd Erectly the hay is off^ or before the land is 
plowed for wlieat in the autumn.** 

• When there is not manure enough for the wheat, Mr. 
Ful«lier said that the deficiency was made up by the appli- 
cation of about two cwt of guano per acre plowed in on 



the clover stubble — the sward being turned kt as heavy 
as poesible. In the spring, wherever the wlieat is not 
sufficiently luxuriant in ^ppearaoce, about half a cwt of 
nitrate of aoda mixed with douUe this quantity of salt 
would be applied with a machine, for which porpoae what 
is called *' Chambers' broadcast distribator " stands in 
high esteem. Corroboratively, Mr. Sead states that expe- 
rience proves it more expedieot to employ nitrate of soda 
than guano as a top-dressing, ** for, while oi>e takes no 
sort of barm from the cold dry winds, the other loses madi 
of its virtue when bo exposed." 

Thirty to forty cubic yards of cky ave applied to the 
light lands once in ten or twelve yeara^ and without this 
application wheat could not tiiere be made a profitable 

crop. 

Otbor Regular or Occaalonal Crops. 

It has been before mentioned that owing to the recent 
prevalence of decay in the turnip crop, the growth of 
mangolds in their stead is generally on the nicrease. Mr. 
F. thought tliat one-third the root crop of the county vai 
now mangolds ; according to the estimate made in 1864, 
already given, there was but about one-tenth the area ia 
tills root compared with that occupied by turnips, so that 
the change during five years becomes at once apparent 
The mangolds, on account of the frost, have all to be d^ 
and c6vered with earth; this labor is entered aipon as 
soon as wheat sowing b over, and costs from lOs. te 158. 
per acre. Moreover upon turnip land, the sheep are fed 
during the winter, receiving daily rations of oil cake, and 
to supply the place* of this dressing which the land does 
not receive when mangolds are grown, it becomes neces- 
sary to sow in this case two cwt. of guano per acre as a 
preparation for the ensuing barley crop. 

A bite for the sheep in May is often obtained by sowing 
upon the wheat stubbles four bushels per acre of rye ae 
soon as possible after harvest. Here the sheep are folded 
at night during the month named, the result of which is 
benefidal to the roots which follow next in the regular 
order of the course. 

It is already known that Norfolk farming baa found, in 
the apparent repugnance of the land after a certain length 
of time to the production of dover, an almost insupera- 
ble obstacle. Mr. Fulcher was in the habit of sowing a 
peck each of clover seed and rye grass per acre, with 8 or 
4 lbs. of white clover, so tliat if Uie first should fail, the 
second would give a crop, although wheat does not follow 
rye grass very kindly. Clover is also alternated with tre- 
ioil, so as to come but once in eight years, and, finding it 
an uncertain experiment even at this interval, it is becom- 
ing more and more common to introduce another ahenia- 
tion of sainfoin, " taken up at Michaelmas for wheat, just 
as clover would be," so that the same field is only sown to 
the latter once in twelve years, instead of four or eight as 
before. The sainfoin is drilled at tlie rate of three or 
four bushels of seed per acre, and is tlius a more expea* 
sive crop to raise. 

Salt is extensively applied as a manure for mangolds, 
most frequently together with guano, and benefits them 
both with regard to weight and quality. Mr. Reed thinks 
Uiat on light lands in seasons of drouth, it appears to ah 
sorb moisture from the atmosphere, or aid in retaining that 
which the land already possesses. He speaks of the use 
of from 8 to 5 cwt. per acre. 
Inroad upon tbe Gamekeeper's Honaaine^ 

Forsaking practical topics for awhile after punching the 
sides of the Suffolk cattle, my conductor drove me to 
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the wooded portion of the estate, which embraces perhaps 
160 acres, yielding a regular crop of much importance 
in the husbandry of a county like Norfolk. It is mostly 
of kazd^ of which about 20 acres are yearly cut over for 
hurdU'makiH^^ so that a crop of this sort is here produced 
about every eight years. The gamekeeper piloted us to an 
open space where there were between 30 and 40 coops of 
young pheasants, under the maternal care in all cases I 
believe of the ordinary domestic fowl. I was told that 
the keeper is pud 2s, (nearly 50 cents) apiece for all he 
raises, paying himself the cost of feeding, which is a large 
item for four or five hundred young birds with a good ap- 
petite. Immense numbers of boiled ^ggs are used, and 
this with barley and scraps oonstitnte the chief items in 
their bill of fare. 

The quantity of game, including under this head — ^be* 
aide pheasants — partridges, rabbits and hares, although 
the two latter are sometimes classed as ^* vermin " by those 
who sufier from their rapacity — fostered in such preserves, 
is immense. The numbers killed in the shooting season, 
too, afre very great^ and I was told that it is quite customary 
for landlords, after enjoying this sport with friends, and 
making presents of the other kinds of game they sUughter, 
to reserve the pheasants carefully for sale. They com- 
mand from $1.25 to $1.50 per brace at market^ and as 
they are bred by artificial means involving much expense, 
it is thought just and proper that they should be made, if 
possible, to pay their way wholly or partly — an arrange- 
ment of which previously I had no expectation, having al- 
ways supposed the production of such birds to be entirely 
& matter of luxury and amusement, instead of one verg- 
ing upon the character of any other business transaction. 

Through the fields of tenants and others, it is quite com- 
mon to see every dead furrow occupied with a drill or two 
of bttehohetU, It is sown by the landlord, to furnish pro- 
visiion for the partridges, who are very fond of this grain. 

As children, we have shuddered at the old English cus- 
tom of gibbeting criminals in chains, associating every 
gloomy cross-road with the ghosts of highwaymen and 
murderers, and the clanking of horrid irons, swinging 
with their burden of lawless and outlawed humanity in 
every sudden breeze that rustled through the leaves. If 
liappily these sights are no longer found in our day, crim- 
inals of another sort are still the subjects of a somewhat 
•imilai* posthumous exhibition ; every kmd of winged or 
quadrupedal io^ with which the gamekeeper has to con- 
tend, is hung upon some convenient tree, or elsewhere 
impaled as soon as shot, a testimony to his vigiUince and 
prowess, as well as answering as a warning, it is to be 
hoped, to their marauding comrades. 

The Allotment Systoiu* 

Among numerous other points of interest, there is one 
to which I cannot forbear referring, even at the risk of 
rendering my chapter too long. What is termed the Al- 
lotnunt Kyitefni — ^that is, the letting to laborers, or '* cot- 
tage tenants,^ of small pieces of land for their own culti- 
vation in outK>f-work-hours — has been practiced extensive- 
ly by Lord Sondes, and is an additional proof of his efforts 
to fulfil in the largest sense the duties of a proprietor and 
landlord. 

It is scarcely necessary to aigue at length the advantages 
which can but result from the occupancy by the working- 
man, of a tract of land where his own family may fitcl 
themselves at home, where the labors of all may be em- 
ployed to good advantage, and where, when free from 



other obligations, he may usefully spend his own time /or 
himielf^ instead of wasting it at the ale-house, or in that 
idleness which is perhaps equally as unfavorable to the 
good temper as Mr. Watts thought it to the morals of a 
family. 

The only objection that I have heard urged to the ap- 
plication of this system to farm labor, is that, while it af- 
fords for mechanics occupied in-doors, in cities or villages, 
an agreeable change in air and in the kind of toil, to those 
employed in farm labor it is only a continuance of the 
same tasks, in the evening which should be a time of rest, 
at which they have been toUing all the day. This is true, 
in some measure, but is of little force, it seems to me, 
from the reason that a laborer with a family is supplied 
with the means of utilizing the time of young and old ai 
honUy instead of allowing his wife and children to work 
for others, while, unless in some particular times, the labor 
upon a quarter or half an acre can scarcely prove burden- 
some to him and them in comparison with the value of 
what it yields. 

The latter (half an acre,) is the size of Lord Sondes* 
allotments, and his experience in the matter wss such, I 
understood, as to warrant the highest commendation of 
the system. We saw certainly as flourishing crops upon 
these plots, as I anywhere found ; the tenants pay promptly 
their rent, as an almost unifom rule ; and, although there 
is always some opposition on the part of interested parties 
to the adoption of a plan involving such changes, it has 
now been in successful operation long enough here to test 
it pretty thoroughly. To show the kind of restiiction 
under which these tenants lease their holdings, I have 
thought it worth the while to oopy below the lease and 
covenants just as they are drawn up, for the privilege of 
presenting which, I am indebted, with other favors, to Mr. 

Fulcber^s attention : 

Tb«mb akd CdxDrnoHS or Tbwitrk under which the cottage tenants 
of the Right Hon. George John Lord Sondes, hold their respective 
oocupaUons in the Oounty of Norfolk. 

The rent to be paid by four eoual quarterly paymento. (If demand- 
ed.) that is to sa^, on the Sixth day of January, the Sixth day of April, 
the Sixth day of July, and ttie Eleventh day of October in each year, 
and if not previously demanded, the whole rent due to be regularly 
paid on the Kleventh day of October. 

The landlord reserves all marl, brickearth, gravel, sand and stones, 
fhiit trees and bushes, (but not the Miit thereof,) and other tree* 
growing on any of the fences, gardens, borders, and premises. 

The tenant to cultivate the gardens in a good and husbandlike man- 
ner, also to clean and brush the hedges, and to keep both free from 
weeds, and the vegetables growing In the garden to bo left at a fair 
valuation for the succeeding tenant. 

The tenant not to under-let, or take In lodgers on any part of the 
premises. 

Three months' notice in writing given by either landlord or tenant, 
on one of the above named auarter days, shall be a sufficient notice 
for the tenant to quit, and deliver up possession of the cottage, gar- 
den, and premises to the Landlord or his agent on the next quarter 
day following the receipt of such notice. 

Is this day, admitted tenant of the cottage. gardeD,'and 

outhouses, called situated at 

The rent of the above named holding be at the rate of pounds, 

sbiilings, pence a year, and to commence from the day 

of 18— 

I hereby agree to pay the rent, and to perform the covenants and 
agreements hereinbefore reserved, and to quit and yield up possession 
or the occupation on receiving the notice herein agreed to. 

Dated this day of l&- 

CX)VBNA1fT ARNKZED. 

The occupation of the Allotment not to interfere with the weekly 
labor, but to cnltiva^ at leisure hours, before or after the day*s work 
of bis master by whom employed ; and on no account sliall any labor 
be done on a Sunday. 

The occupier to pay poor's and surveyor's rates. 

If any occupier be convicted of felony, or offence against the laws 
of his country, he or she shall be Immediately dispossessed of his or 
her occupation. 

The occupier to farm and crop in such manner as may be most bene- 
ficial to himself, without taking two com crops in succession ; but the 
four-course system Is recommended. 

The porUon of land where wheat shall have been gro^n, to be proper- 
ly cleared of foul (crass as soon as can conveniently be done, between 
the Michaelmas and Christmas day following. 

Summer weeding, to prevent seeding, be strictly attended to. 

The straw grown on allotment to be made into muck, and expend- 
ed on the same; but on giving up the said allotment, the straw to be 
left thereon for the use of the landloi-d. 

The rent of tlie said allotment to commence from the 11th October. 

18—. at yeariy paymeat of £ with the addition of the aforesala 

rates. 

The said yearly rent and ratef to be paid and cleared up on the llth 
October In every year ; and In case of default the land to be forfsUed. 
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It will be seen that there are fewer restrictiona and 
obligationa than many English landlords would have 
thought necessary, but enough I was assured, to protect 
sufficiently the interest of the proprietor. I had made some 
further memoranda that might have served to complete the 
foregoing statement, but cannot now find them, and enough 
has perhaps been said to sliow the general working and 
design of the arrangements referred to. Upon the Nor- 
folk estate of Loi-d Sondes, there are 160 allotmenta of a 
half acre each, let at the moderate rate of 4^^.00 per 
year for the land. The rent of the cottage is about jC8 (say 
$15)— from 1«. per week, upwards. The carrot is quite a 
Ihvorite crop on these allotments — Lord S. sometimes pur- 
chasing for his own use 1600 or 2000 bushels of thein per 
year from his cottage tenants, at the rate of about 4d per 
bushel. 

I am forced also to close for the present, with no more 
than a passing allusion to the pleasant grounds and fine 
gardens attached to the plain and substantial mansion 
which constitutes Lord Sondes* residence. It is not only 
here, moreover, that my obligations are heavy to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Fulcher, as now imperfectly acknowledged, 
but the columns of the Co. Gent, have before contained 
tlie record of a visit in the south of England, above allu- 
ded to, marked by similar courtesies on the part of bis 
lorddhip and Mr. Neaue, the manager of the Kent estate. 
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FEEDINQ LEAN CATTLE FOR BEEF. 



Conversing with "A Young Farmer," on the above sub- 
ject, he asked us, ** At what time in the year can one best 
and soonest fatten lean stock ?^ Having no very extend- 
ed personal experience in the matter, we gave him the 
views of some who have long made it a business to supply 
butchers with fattened stock, and our own opinions as 
made up from these and other sources. 

We must first remark, that well-kept, good conditioned 
stock, unlike those which are lean, cnn readily be fattened 
at any season of the year by extra feeding, and generally 
with profit. Lean cattle ai*e not readily started in growth 
— they cannot be fed high with safety or economy. They 
must be fed moderately at first, and at the most favorable 
season of the year, to gain in size and weight with Ute 
smallest amount of grain and care. 

A well known stock-feeder says, **No farmer ought to 
buy lean cattle to fatten in winter. Tliey should be fair 
beef to begin with." But while stock arc kept in the way 
a Urge m<\jority of farmers keep them, plenty of lean cat- 
tle must be fed for beef, if not profitably, then unprofita- 
bly. Tliat it would be better for the farm and the farmer 
to keep 'all stock at all times in fuir order, can scarcely be 
questioned. Their value would be double what it now is, 
at 1K> real increase in expense of keeping. We trust the 
improvement now manifest in this respect, will go on until 
good keeping shall be the rule instead of the exception, 
as is now the case. 

But to return to the feeding of lean stock. We are in- 
clined to think spring by far the best season to bring them 
most readily and cheaply into good condition. Commence 
feeding grain— only a small quantity at first — as soon as 
gnifs starts so as to give a fiiir bite in the spring, and keep 
ia the stable at night with plenty of good hay before them. 
It depends a great deal on the character of the pasture as 
lo the best time to turn stock upon it in the spring. Clo- 
ver and timothy are materially ii\jured by feeding too early ; 
while June grass, white clover, and various other iudige- 



>ious grasses, can I)e moderately fed, especially on low and 
tough pastures, at an early stage. 

If any thing will give cattle a start in condition, com- 
bined with fresh grasp and good hay, we think oil-meal, 
mixed with otlier meal and fed daily, will do so. We 
have been surprised at the rapid improvement of a pair of 
two-year old steers, lean enough when turned to pasture, 
which have been fed daily for less than three weeks, a 
quart of com and barley-meal each, ground fine, wtUi the 
addition of Imlf a pint of fiax-seed husks, (it having been 
skinned by tlie mice.) They liave good pasuire, but have 
been kept without hay — and indeed hid very little besides 
straw and stalks through the winter. Eight weeks feed- 
ing, consuming about one bushel of meal each, wilt fit 
them for sale, and ease the demand for pastnrage during 
tlie heat of summer, though no doubt H would pay well 
to keep them growing in size and fatness for ux months 
or longer. 

An experienced fanner of Central New- York, says that 
**a bushel of com-mcal fed to an animal when being turn- 
ed from hay to grass, is worth three dollars.'* Taking tlie 
gun in flesh from such treatment into comparison witli 
the loss in weight which would be incurred without the 
grain, (and hay at night,) the estimate is no doubt within 
bounds. It is more difficult to get stock from hay Co grass 
without loss, than many imagine, and we should be glad 
to publish, more lai^ely, the experience of oar farmiug 
friends ou the subject. Though not immediately connect- 
ed with^beef-mnking, we must add the remai-k, that milch 
cows very much need tliis hay at night, and a regular feed 
of grain or roots once a day, for a month at least after 
going to pasture. It will be the most profitable attentioa 
we can give them. b% 

• • • 

NEW AEPLE-INSECT. 

Messrs. Editors — I have been this morning examining 
my young orchard, which has been set, a part four year^, 
and a part three — with a few trees that have been filled in 
this spring in vacancies. I find a few trees killed by the 
winter as I suppose ; but the worst of all is about ten or 
twelve, which were set this springy that have been destroy- 
ed by. an insect of some description, by eating out the 
buds ; and some limbs on my trees that have been set four 
years, have been served in Uie same way. I enclose four 
of the buds taken from a tree that has been set four years, 
that you may see the way they have served me. A neigh- 
bor of mine told roe that he lost over four thousand last 
year of young seedlings one year old. He told me that a 
worm similar or the same as the cut-worm in our com, is 
what destroyed his. 

Now I wish you or some of your numerous coirespond- 
ents, would tell me how to prevent them from destmying 
my trees another year. I think their work is finished this 
spring. The trees that have not been already de^ti'oyed, 
have got too far advanced for them to do much injury to. 

Platttdurffli^ N, Y. A SrsscRiREa. 

We have no knowledge of this insect, nor do we find a 
notice of any quite like it in either Harris or Fitdi. Tlicre 
are some insects that destroy the center of the buds and 
draw the outer leaves together with a web and form a nest; 
but no web nor nest was found in these specimens. This 
depredator appears to hare known just where to find the 
most delicate morsel for his food, ai»d has accordingly eaten 
out clean the center of the young l»ud, while yet uncx- 
panded, and perhaps not swollen over a fourth of an inch 
long. We should think it must be a smaller grub than 
the common cut-worm, as the cavity eaten out is only 
about a twentieth of an inch in diameter. Its work ap- 
pears to be quite similar to Uiat of the Haliica chab/bea 
or grape-vine beetle, which treats the buds of the vine in 
the Fame way. If our correspondent finds tlie insects, we 
hope he will preserve them, and send specimens by mail 
in a small vial or quill to Dr. Asa Fitch of Salem, Wash- 
ington Co., N. y., and place others in a gauze cage, keep- 
ing tliem well supplied ivith apple-buds as food until they 
change to the pupa state, and to the perfect insect, send- 
ing these aUjo to Dr. Fitch. 
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THE MOLE PLOW. 



An experiment was lately made with Case^s mole plow 
by J. Dunbom, of Etna, Tompkins Co., N. T., on the 
grounds of Robert R Howland of Union Springs. Much 
interest having been lately felt on tliis subject, and having 
witnessed the experiment, we think our readers may like 
to hear the results. This mote plow is briefly spoken of in a 
communication on page 235, current volume of the Co. 
Gent The statement there made of the amount of labor 
capable of being performed, appears to be correct The 
machine was worked with ease by two horses attached to 
a sixteen inch capstan by means of an eighteen foot lever, 
the force being thus multiplJed 27 times, and the double 
cable, running over a pulley, again doubling this power to 
64 times. Estimating the friction at one-third, the actual 
multiplication of force would be 36 times — equal to a 72 
horse power to move the coulter and its mole. 

Tlie experiment was successful The subsoil was a strong 
day, clear of stone — the kind of soil best adapted to this 
mode of draining. It made a smooth, clear mole about 4 
inches in diameter, and two and a half feet deep. The 
coulter left an open slit in the soil about three-fourths of 
an inch wide, but the lower part was immediately closed 
by the pressure of the mole. The horses walking at the 
rate of Uiree miles an hour, formed a drain at the rate of 
about five feet per minute, or 18 rods per hour. Allow- 
ing about half the time for removing and adjusting the 
machine, it will be found capable of cutting at the rate of 
80 to 100 rods per day — this amount has been generally 
accomplished where the soil is adapted to its working, as 
in the present instance. 

Tliis modification of the mole plow (Case*s patent,) is 
probably one of the best that has been used. Like Fowler's 
English drain plow, it is furnbhed with a vertical screw 
for altering the depth, as the surface of the ground may 
require, while it is much simpler and cheaper than that 
ponderous and complex machine— the entire cost of Case's 
is, we think, only $160. 

For the first time, during this experiment, the attempt 
was made to draw tubular tile into the mole, like Fowler's 
mode, and was entirely successful. From 60 to 100 feet 
were strung at a time on a laxge rope, which was attached 
to the rear end of the mole. The work appeared to be 
performed in a perfect manner. About a hundred feet 
could be introduced at a time, when it became necessary 
to dig a hole down in order to draw out the rope, and in- 
troduce a new string. Hence there was more delay in this 
process than by simply cutting a mole. We cannot see, 
however, any objection to the use of a longer rope, so as to 
draw in at least two hundred feet' of the tile, judging from 
the ease with which this was appai*ently accomplished. 
Three men, with this machine and one pair of horses, could 
undoubtedly introduce sixty rods of tile in a day, and* pos- 
sibly eighty rods. In this first experiment, from three to 
four Here drawn in per minute, and twelve rods were 
finished in about three hours, including all delays and stop- 
pings. 

We had no opportunity of "witnessing the effect of ob- 
struction by stones. We were however informed that 
small stone was readily pressed to one side, and that the 
horizontal joint of the mole enabled it to pass to one side 
of larger ones. But where still larger ones existed, it 
was necessary to dig down and remore them, which of 
course caused much delay. Hence this machine is not 
adapted to stony ground. It is capable of cutting drains 



three and a half feet deep, although in the experiment 
but two and a half were attained. 

In a stiff day subsoil, we have no doubt that the moje, 
without tile, if three feet deep or more, would endure for 
an indefinite term of years. In a looser or more porous 
subsoil, tile would be indispensable. Our readers may 
easily estimate the cost, where a machine is purdiascd 
and large farms are drained ; the wear and tear, cost of 
team, and of three men, being about five dollars a day, or 
a little over six cents per rod. For smaller jobs, the pro- 
prietor of the machine charges ten cents a rod, the farmer 
furnii<hing team and two hands, which is not any cheaper 
than cutting ordinary drains three feet deep by means ol 
the new ditching plow, in connection with slioveling out 
by hand ; but is much cheaper than the old mode of cut- 
ting drains wholly by hand. There is one advantage pos- 
sessed by the mole plow which should not be forgotten^- 
a meadow or pasture may be thoroughly drained from one 

side to tlie other, without ever breaking the sod. 
s^* 

« 

Batter from Twenty-five Oows. 

At the winter meeting of the Chenango Co. Ag. Society, in 

January last, the prise of $25, offered ** to any dairyman in 

the oonnty who will produce the most in value, in proportion 

to the COW8 kept, not to be less than ten," was awarded to Mr. 

John Shattuck of Norwich, whose statement, copied from 

the Transactions of the Society, we annex : 

To the Committee on Winter Premiums. — I wish to be 
considered a competitor in the Dairy pr^taiiums, and would 
make the following statement of the amount produced from 
twenty-five cows : 

Whole amount of butter made 4,601 lbs. 

'^ " sold. 4,8150 lbs. at 25c #1,087.60 

** ** uaed In fam lly and on hand, 251 lbs. 

atS5c. perib 62.75 

** " mllksold, 2.05 

One veal calf. 5.00 

Ten ealTes raited on skimmed rollk, and sold at M 

each 60.00 

U Deacon Skins, sold at $1.10 each 15.40 

1 pair calves on nnnd. value of Increase, 12.00 

Whole amount of butter, cheese, deacon skins, . . . $1,2M.70 

Whole amount of pork made, 2,330 lbs., sold at 

M.75per hundred tlSO.Sfi 

Amount of lard, 00 lbs. at It. per lb., 7.60 

Total $168.03 

Deduct for value of hogs In q>ring, $28.00 

Amount of grain fed, 12.60 

40.50 

Leaves a neU balance of, [$117.62 117.62 

Wholeamount. $1,862.22 

Average per cow 54.06 

This average to the cow Is without any allowance for milk or cream 
used in the family. 

Statement qf manner of makint^ Butter. — The milk is 
set in tin pans, and allowed to stand abont 36 hours in warm 
weather, when the cream is taken off and churned by dog 
power. Temperature or cream about &5<3 Fahrenheit. When 
the butter comes, it is removed from the chum, and washed 
in cold water until the buttermilk is removed, and then salted 
with Ashton salt, about one ounce to the pound of butter, and 
then covered tight and set in the cellar for 24 hours, when it 
is worked over and packed in firkins, being careful not to 
work it only jnst suflicient to remove the buttermilk. 

Manner qf keeping through the season.— I keep (he but- 
ter covered with strong brine from same kind of salt used for 
salting the butter. Cost of making the butter is about seven- 
teen cents per pound. 

Manner off ceding Calves. — I generally let them suck the 
cow until the milk is good, and then commence feeding them 
skimmed milk on the start, letting it stand twelve hours at 
first, and ne they grow older let it stand longer, and they will 
soon get so as to drink it sour and do well. 

Manner of fattening PorAr.— Last spring T had four shoats 
that would weigh about 80 pounds each, and I lK)iight four 
pigs, and fed them nothing but sour milk and buttermilk from 
the dairy, until October, when t commenced feeding them a 
little sod com, (I suppose you all know what that is this sea- 
son,) not enough to destroy their appetite for the milk, and 
continued to feed in this way until butchering time. They 
consumed fifty bushels of ears valued at 25 cents per bushel. 
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DUAMirS SE EDIN Q UAOHINE. 

Tin BboTo cut TspraMnti > aew libor-Mnng impl«ment, 
invenled bj CoL J. B. Ddin« of Bchencctadj, of which 
■ SdieDecUtdj paper uji : 

We iritne»ed oa Tbunday lut, the trial of Col. John 
B. Dunne's Sod Seeding Ukcl^ine. As this ii ui enUrelj 
new implement in igricultun, and *a on the trial all the 
pnqMsea wbieh it was built to aoconipliah were well, fullj 
and lalialaotorilj answered, we shall malie no apologf to 
our reader! for giving rallier n full and particular acumml 
of what the machine is. But before attempting to do this, 
«a most b« allowed the priTilege of at leaat hinting that 
the name cho*eD to designate llie machine la uot atallde- 
•eriptire of its cliaracter ; it will, it ia true, aoawer an ad- 
mirable purpose as a Bod seeder, for which it is peculiarlj 
■d^ted, but it is also fitted for bo mauj other uses thai a 
more comprehenwve and eipressiTe name should be found 
for It. The matJiine, then, is a combination in which tfae 
ptocesses of cultiTUing the ground, sowing oats or Mher 
•eeds of whatever kind, barrowiDg in the seed, sowing 
olorer and timothy, rolling the land afur sowing, aud 
sprinkling plaster evenly over the surface of the giound, 
are all accomplished with esse at one operation bj a two- 
hiMse team. Tbe advantages to the fanner oiaj be briefly 

1. It leaves the ground in a light and friable condition ; 
as the team travels in front of the whole operalion, the 
ground is Dever poached by the horses' feet after the crope 

S. Tlie Cultivator and Drag are so oonstructcd that they 
4tiar UitniMtirf of all obetnictions. 

S. Tbe driver and team go over the ground but once, 
while the ordinary mode of cultivatioD requires the ground 
lo be traversed six ^mes. 

i. The seed is sown more evenly than eaa t>e done by 
hand. OaU, clover and timothy, ia fact any seed, can bt 
•own equally aa well and with tiie same uniform evenness 
■0 a gale of wind. The construction of the seed-sower is 
audi that Uie fanner can regulate at will iu operation, and 
Mw one peck or five bushels to the acre at his pleasure. 

B. It covers the seed most perfectly. 

4. It BOWS plaster with great evenneM. 

'}. The driver can maiatain bis seat at all times <m the 
bai. 

e. By dynamometer test, the draught is found to be 
about equal to that required for turning up tlie sod. 

9. By the peculiar formation of tbe cultivator and drag- 
leeth, the machine ia admirably adapted for the cultivation 
of newly turned sod. 

10. A great feature in (he machine is its power of free- 
ing itself from any obalruutions tliat may lie in its path, 
passing over tliem easily. The irial was made in a Held 
firom which a crop of broom com was harvested last year, 
and in whiuh the atullis were quite Uiick. In no unglc in- 
■lance did it fail to free Itself, nor was it any time so clog- 
ged aa lo need to be freed from thfcie surface obstmcljons, 

Tlie inventor, Col. John B. Duane, al^cr spending the 
beat ten years of his life upon a large farm, became so 
impressed with the imperfectnesa of the implemenls in 
ordinary use, that he act lumself resolutely to the task of 
mventing machinery which sliould overcome the tedious- 
nesB of tiie operations of Uie fann. To this snd he his 
applied himself with untiring indnstrj for a year < 



past, in developing and perfecting (he Baacbine whkfa so 
fully vindicated hie claim to ibe title of Inventor in tha 
trial made on Thursday aflemoOD ; so confdctit wm be 
that the madiiue would perform atiafactorily ail that be 
claimed for it, tiiat he ventured upoQ a psUic eahiiritioa 
afler but one private teat, and we are happy 1« reeonl the 
unqualiSed success tA tbe experiment. 

There is one other advantage it would be naecoaUe to 
slate, and wlucfa might not enter Hie coosideratioD of some, 
Uiat it will sow up and com|riete until a storm aetaany oc- 
curs, leaving tht farmer under DO apprehenaion that ha 
cannot coverall bemi^tscrw on llicap|iearsjic«o(a storm. 



UiSBaa. EniToaS — In answer io yoiar Iowa coireipen- 
denl, I would say Uiat I began last yeaj to ose the mole 
plow. Our first attempts were in a ueaaave fHlnrea ; hot 
alter becoming a little skilled, we eacfeeded lo ptrfectioo. 
the nndenlrains still working. Mr. Trimble ol Higblud. 
O., underdrained last year i»0 acres with mote plow, and 
claims £0 bushels cam on the acre increaae, making 4,600 
bushels com in favor of its ose in a single season. Edwin 
Reed, Huron Co.,0.,andenlrBined ten acres last year, still 
operating weU. 

This mole plow is so eonstracted AaC it is Brtf-beUing, 
drawn with team sdjostable to any required depth — easUy 
drawn back in case of obetnieUoos, and conrae etianged, 
so ttuil land must be v^y stony to prevent its sarcesfBl 
use. When no obetmctions occur, with suOlcieDt team it 
can be drawn with the same speed as the ordinary pin*. 
On prairie lands from 10 to IB miles can be made in a 
day. I could multiply testimonials if I felt warranleil in 
taking np space—^all be willing to answer any eonma- 
nications by letter or alherwise. U. K. JuoMi. 

itonrotiriUt, Ilurm Co., 0. 

Eds. Codittkt Gut.— ^I notice Aal an Iowa suhccriber 
or correspondent, wislies the opinions and eiperieiice of 
fanners in reference to the mole dniining plow. Having 
had some experience mysdf aa well as observing the ope- 
rations of others, I wlUheregivemy opiDtoiisfoTwIiat tbey 
are worth, if w<»th anything. 

Several machines have been eonalrncted in litis city and 
vicinity by various peisons, and most of them Lave re- 
ceived a patent Uierefor. The taost prominent of these I 
have examined. Two years ago, while mole plows were 
a new thing in this section to most ot us, myself and seve- 
nii others made a trial of their work, I had some 3iM rods 
of this ditching put in, on what might be called a level 
prairie, but having a slight descent. This was put in lbs 
wet year — witli us in IlliiiDis, (two years ago.) I was 
highly pleased with its operations for a time, aa it dis- 
charged finely until kite iu the fait, wlicn it ceased, aa I 
then supposed from want of water in the ground, the raina 
in the latter part of the season having ceased, and the 
ground being comparatively dry. Early the folloHing 
spring it was for a short time very wet, and 1 lodied in 
vain for my drain (o dischai^ ^e surplus water tiial I 
knew must lie in the ground ; bat it did not dtschatje a 
drop to my knowledge. With this, I came to the eoncln- 
thaC my drain had filled up so as lo obstruct the pas- 



•^, 



ofw 



u was put down from S} tc 



feet below the 

It regulated for 

depreBsions of the surface; conse- 

id all, made my drain as varying 



queutly the moulding 

as the surface from a level. 

Since this time, these machines have been very mntb 
improved, in atich a way as lo keep tite mole al a certain 
depth in the ground, no matter how uneven the surfave, 
thereby having no upa and downs in the drain, whivli is 
far preferable, aa all angles in the drain are acted upon by 
the water more or less, having a tendency to block tlie 
drain, as T liiink was done in my case. The conclu^on 1 
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That iht mcAe aMchine wHl work and give satisfactioD 
when operated ui a slough where there is water to dU- 
eharge aU the aeasoa vouimI I icuow of tnfitanoes of this 
kind, wh«re the water has been taken to water stock, and 
the draiui has mot jet £uled, although sunk some five years 
«noe. B«t I do not thiak it of «ny use to run this kind 
of a drain where the water will be likely to run but cer- 
tain times in the year, as I am of the opinion that afler 
the water has ceased to ocoupy the drain, that it (the sides 
of the drain,) begin to dry and flake off into the drain, and 
ultimately close it so as to stop the passage of water, as 
in my case. 

Perhaps others may have been more fortunate with 
theirs. If so, should be glad to hear from them. a. p. 

P. S. I would say to Frank Bassit, that I operated with 
a piece of ground likely to bake in wind and sunsliine by 
plowing deep, and at the same time ridging as much as 
possible in lands not over 40 leet in wid£. lly dead fur- 
rows are 20 inches lower than the back furrow, and I liave 
no hesitation in saying that this piece of ground is as 
porous and in as good condition as is usually seen. ▲. p. 
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CFor the Ooontry OentlemaQ and CultlvatorJ 

Importanoe and Value of Manure. 

Nbab Obkbva, Slst May. 1880. 

KissRS. TucKRR — Some years ago I had an article pub- 
lished, I believe in the Genesee Farmer, about the waste 
of valuable manure made by cattle and hogs at the distil- 
leries, which is almost in all cases, washed icto the stream 
or river on which the distillery is situated. In the article 
alluded to, I offered, if any farmer living near a distillery 
would get from 12 to 20 loads, and put it on an acre of 
ground as directed, fbr either grass or gi'ain, (if his land 
was not already rich enough,) if it did not pay for his labor 
and expenses in his first crop, that I would pay him for his 
labor in getting the manure. I never heard from any one 
on the subject. 

I have a farmer friend who lives at no great distance 
from a distillery where a large number of cattle, say some 
400, are kept and fattened, from five to eight months in 
the year, besides many hundreds of hogs. This farmer 
was often complaining to me that nothing could be made 
at farming on such land as his, but on such land as mine a 
man could make money. I knew this to be nonsense, as 
his land naturally is as good, and I think better than mine. 
When I bought mine, one acre of his would have been 
valued higher than two of mine. 

When he complained about the unprofitableness of 
fhrming, I would tell him he did nothing to improve his 
farm, only putting on manure made from straw. In that 
way he only got straw in return ; he must have something 
better than straw manure to make grain,- seeing the virgin 
soil was exhausted. I asked him why he did not draw 
■ome of those thousands of loads of manure that were 
washed into the river from the distillery every year ? Oh, 
he said, it would never pay. I asked him how he knew, 
when he had never tried it, and told him that I was confi- 
dent that it would pay me, if it was as near me, and told 
him if he would try 20 loads on an acre, if it did not pay 
the first crop, in eltlier grain or grass, I would pay the ex- 
pense. After much talk on the subject, I got him to com- 
mence drawing in winter to manure ten acres, the worst 
part of his corn field ; and now for the result That ten 
acres produced 30 bushels ears per acre more tlian the un- 
manured part, and more tlian double the quantity of stalks, 
and you must remember that the manured part was the 
highest, and by far the ttiffest clay soil ; besides I don't 
think he gave it a fair chance in testing the difference be- 
tween the manured and the unmanured, as he took the 
five rows adjoining the manured part, and five rows of the 
manured, and the manured part being the highest land, 
part of these five rows undoubtedly got some benefit from 
the manured five. When drawing Uie manure home the 
first year, as almost every load passed, I understood he 
said, there goes another shilling, the price paid for having 
it taken out of the stables. But last winter I was told he 
drew enough to manure 25 or 30 acres fully, and when the 



teams were passbg his house, he would say, ** there goes 
the^^'' 

The diff^renee between the good and bad farmer lies in 
the making good or bad manure, if the land is dry. When 
I first came on tliis farm, and my neighbors' saw me heap- 
ing and gathering all the dung I could, some of them 
would ask me if all the old country folks liked as well to 
work aniong manure as I did? I told them that all 
those that made anything by raising grain did. Some said 
they would rather do witn less graiu than work tliat way, 

John Johnston. 
»»» 

FIELD CULTURE OF THE ONION— IL 

Gentlkmsn — In a late communication about the culture 
of the onion, I concluded by promising to add a a few ob 
sci^ations about ftarvestiug and marketing the crop. 

Afler the onions are tolerably grown, their tops fall an** 
wilt a little ; at this period they are pulled and thrown to- 
gether in beds of about a dozen rows in each ; here the^y 
are permitted to lie about oue week, when they are collec- 
ted and taken under cover, generally to the open bam 
floor. Here they ai-e sorted and cleaned of all refuse ma- 
terial, and laid away to be barreled or takeh in bulk to the 
maiket, which is generally found at Boston. SomeUmes 
a dozen or moro wagons will start together early in the 
morning, so as to be on hand to deliver as soon as the pur- 
chasers are ready to receive them. Others barrel up the 
onions, and hold on upon them until they command the 
highest price of the season. J^bout 3^^ bushels will fill a 
common flour barrel. The price per barrel ha^ lately ran- 
ged from $2 to $4 — and the product per acre has been from 
one to two hundred barrels, according to the quality of the 
land, the quantity of the fertilizei'S applied, and the indus- 
try used in the cultivation. 

These are the general features relative to the culture ef 
our onions. I speak of what was before the devourer 
came in the foim of the onion maggot. When this ap- 
peared the onion died, or neai'Iy so. This insect is grown 
in this manner. A small, light colored fly is seen flutter- 
ing about the onions as soon as they are fairly out of the 
ground and beginning to be seen in rows. This fly depos- 
its its small white eggs near the bottom of the plants 
whence springs a worm that insinuates itself into the grow- 
ing plant, and eventually into the bulb as 'it enlarges. It 
is not uncommon to find a dozen or more of these maggots 
or worms in a single bulb, and wherever they go they are 
death and destruction to the onion. Whether they are 
limited in their operations to the plant in which they orig 
inate, or whether they migrate from one plant to another, 
I am not advised, but think it probable their operations 
are limited to the plant in which they originate. Never- 
theless, I have known them so numerous as to destroy the 
entiro crop on fields of several acres. 

For three years last past, 57, 58 and 59, they have been 
a serious obstacle in the way of this culture ; so much so. 
that many cultivators have contemplated giving up the 
growing of onions. Unwilling to do this, others aro hold- 
ing on, hoping for ** a better time coming," flattering 
themselves that their dreams of imaginary wealth from 
fancied crops of onions, are not so so^n to be disappointed. 

South Danvers^ Mass. J. W. Proctor. 

p. g. — It may be remarked, in connection with the cul- 
ture of the onion, that it affoi-ds a convenient employment 
for the young, both boys and girls. In the season of weed- 
ing there is a demand for all the laborers that can be ob- 
tained. Well trained boys, from 12 to 16 years, will do as 
much as men, and are glad to work for half the price of men. 
The shrewd calculator who has an eye to the windward, is 
careful to avail himself of this advantage. The same is 
done after the crop is gathered to the bam, by employing 
girls of these ages to sort tlie onions. I have heard youug 
'girls when thus employed, say they could earn ffty cents 
a day by sorting onions at one cent per basket, holding a 
bushel. This was before they began to mount their criH- 
olines — with these of full dimensions, I think it would be 
as difiicult for them to approach the pile of onions, as it 
is for a man of 240 pounds to engage in weeding them ; 
and tills / Icnov to be almost impracticable. 
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OBiiHnnj>. VjBahkun Co. Mass., June 8l 
With the view of apending Wednesday at BratUeboro*, 
as intended iHien I left borne, I have also had the pleasure 
of accomplishing a long cherished purpose to see some- 
thing of New-England Agricnltare in this part of the Con- 
necticut Valley. My letter at this late date must not be 
M long as I should like to make it, and I can therefore 
only note down as concisely as possible some of the earlier 
gleanings of the past three days. 

Upon the invitation of Fred. Holbrook, Esq., an early 
contributor of our own, and long the President of the Ter- 
mont State Ag. Society, a little party assemMed day be- 
fore yesterday to witness the trial of what has been named 
the "Universal Plow.** It is the result of much time and 
labor expended by him during a number of years upon the 
problem of improving this important implement, and al- 
though it has now been in use to some extent in this part 
of New-England for two or three seasons, Mr. H. lu», I 
believe, from time to tune been perfecting its details, and 
a description of what is now attained will probably be new 
to most of our readers. 

Ths FiKLD. — The trial took place upon the farm of 
Richards Bradlst, Esq^, near Brattleboro*, on a meadow 
in admirable condition for plowing. Mr. Hknrt Brooks, 
of Acton, Mass., was the plowman — a winner of numerous 
prizes, I understood, in this department of agricultural 
exertion, and under whose management nothing but a good 
plow was necessary to render the work all that oould be 
desired. The first operation was in turning over the sod 
upon a part of the field that had lain in grass five years — 
soil a clayey loam, verging in a narrow strip across the 
furrows, upon a more sandy character ; no stones ; proba- 
bly never plowed before deeper than six or seven inches. 

The Plow. — The idea of the Universal Plow is to fur- 
nish a skeleton, accompanied by a series of changeable cast- 
ings, such that the farmer can either select any one kind 
of the latter for a particular object, or by choosing three 
or four, obviate the. necessity of purchasing and storing 
just so many complete and separate plows. TKe number 
of mould-boards provided is 12, forming an "intervale" 
series, flat furrows of five sizes, an " upland " series^ also 
flat furrows, of four sizes, one " lap furrow " mould-board 
for stiff days, and two "stubble" or old ground sizes. 
By adding to the last mentioned a small forward or "skim ** 
plow, we have also two " sod and subsoil " sizes. The 
above require three changes of land-side shoe, of differ- 
ent lengths. By the use of steel in the share, land-side 
and mould-board, the same implement is employed for 
breaking up bog and prairie. 

As already intimated, it is not supposed that a single 
purchaser will be likely to want it for the whole variety 
of uses to which it may be put, but the object has been to 
make it take the place of several of the different sorts which 
otherwise he would have to procure separately. One 
farmer, for instance, who was present, remarked that he 
had seven plows^ but with this he oould dispense with four, 
only retaining beside it, I think, a one horse com plow, 
and a side-hill reversable one. 

The Trial.-— With this preface I can more briefly refer 
to what was actually done in our presence. The beginning 
was made with two fine yoke of oxen before the largest 
size of " intervale flat furrow," opening the first furrows 8 
inches deep and 16 wide, and then set to run an inch still 
deeper and two inches wider. This was going below the 



depth to which the soil had been previously pfowed, and the 
newly inverted subsoil would shell off slightly in turaing; 
otherwise the furrow sliee was laid over very handMomeiy, 
its surface, as inally eiiposed, seamed aitd eradced, aod 
ready to pulverize under farther cultivation. Next eame a 
smaller size, intended for three cattle, or "^four cattle 
light,'' which was put in about seven indies by fifleen. 
Thirdly, we had one yoke of oxen before a still smaller 
size, running six inches deep and twelve or thirteen wide. 
The "intervale" plow, it sliould be added, has a wlieel 
ten inches in diameter,' and the same lis also used upon 
the "sod and subsoil," but the "bog plow,'' of which we 
shall speak later, had a smaller and broader one. 

The trial of tlie smallest ^ae "sod a&d svbeoil" pro- 
ceeded afier a change of mould-board, the removal of the 
coulter, and the addition in front of the small ^skim" 
plow. The mould-board here employed differs in principle 
from that upon the " intervale " plow, being the same as 
is used for the upland or "stubble" plow — Baking a 
shorter twist, and throwing the ground over so as to bceak 
it up finely. The depth cut was eight to nine inches, and 
the breadth about eleven — the sod cut neatly off, laid per- 
fectly fiat at the very bottom of the furrow, and then the 
rest of the earth so loosened up and shaken over tiie bu- 
ried sod, tliat the bottom of the furrow was 21 inches be- 
low the surface of the field when plowed. The next trial 
was with the laigest size " sod and sub-soil," when the fur- 
row was fully 12 inches deep and'wide, and the hibor of Hh- 
ing this weight of soil and turning it over in a condition 
so thoroughly broken up, above the sods laid down be- 
neath, was the most striking point in the day^s exhibition 

A difficulty in the action of the ohi Michigan sod and 
sub-soil, has been that the forward ikrm doubled up the 
sod instead of turning it flat over, and consequently tbe 
work was badly performed. In the present trial It was in- 
verted completely, and when the oxen were started up 
more briskly, the earth raised over upon the top of it came 
out in what might almost be called a shower of thorough- 
ly broken fragments, and it was thrown up so loosely that 
on measuring from a level with the highest lying dods to 
the bottom of the furrow where the plow was running 
deepest, the depth taken in this way was found to be 26 
inches — in other words, both sizes of the sod and subsoil 

loosened up the respective quantities of earth through 
which they passed, so as to make it occupy something 
more than double its original space. 

We did not see the " Stubble " plow tried, but the same 
mould-board used in the " Sod and Subsoil " is there cm- 
ployed, so that we could easily see how it would operate 
to invert and pulverize on old upland soil. 

Thz Boo Plow. — The next trial was in cutting a bog 
which had never been plowed before, where the tussocks 
of grass and roots were exceedingly well matted together, 
requiring a sharp edge to detach them, and great force in 
the first furrow to throw them over. The latter was at 
length accomplished mostly by hand, and then the work 
proceeded without difficulty, taking out a slice 8 or 10 
inches deep and 20 to 24 in width. Upon this plow a cir- 
cular cutter is attached, and it has a wide steel edged 
share, and a draft rod so that both oxen may walk upon 
the sod, as one could not easily have found a footing in the 
mire at the furrow bottom. When taking out its largei^t 
furrow, its action was very fine; it is desirable to hav«; the 
whole of the grass completely buried in, In order that 
none may have any chance of growing — an end which was 
accomplished quite perfectly throughout. 

Lap Furrow — The day concluded with the turning of 
several fuiTOws, lapping one upon another, at an angle of 
45<>, 7 inches deep and 10 wide, and the work equally well 
performed with what had preceded it. 
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or course lliere was no room iii (estiiig ■ plow by imctF, 
tof drnwiKinietrie*! comporuon u lo draft, but I tbiok 
th«re was little doubt ttiat an cuormoua weight of earth 
nag MJrnd-in seven! iimtaneea with perliaps unusual 
facility. The good plow inust combine iu it« operation 
Bomotiihig of the two powers of die wedge and tlie screw, 
and if careful calculation to reoch scientific results in a 
i>cieii(i6c way. can be efleeUvely applieil to detenuiue its 
ibrni, Ur. Ilol1)rook appenrs to have made the eipcriintiit 
aa eaniffitiy as the pmlract«d study of the sutiject for eight 
or ten yesra will admit. 

Duriug tills period, there is no doubl tint our fiumcra 
have, by degrees, been learning (o plow better and more 
judicioiuly, ortliatournianufiieturctslutve t>oen improving 
the cliaraiMr of the inipIemeTits offered for sale. But it 
In very ringuliir how little evidence of cither of tliesc facts 
U aftbrded, either by tlie files of our aariculloral Journals 
or the transactions of our societies. While both have 
beeu crowded witli llie diseiisaon, for example, of the 
dilfercDt methods of hnrvestingi; by machinery, and oom- 

Gtilion iu timt and some fttlicr branchea of manufacture 
n Icil no Htoije unturned in the tivairy for public appro- 
Tal and palronugc, we bare seen the malters of the Plow 
lileiitly resting ou their oars, receiving whatever demands 
miglit come to them through tlie ordinary channels of 
trwle, but apparently <[uite contented tiuit tiie great body 
of the farmers of the country, and cspecislly lliat leading 
and important class who read and tliiiik, should remain, so 
far as any elTurls tliey make to tlie contrary are concerned, 
in almoet entire ignorance of whatever improvements may 
be under way. l. h. t. 
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DOMESTICATION Or WILD FOWL. 



Tfe* Gbsiii. 

From Botany and Horticulture we have in recent times 
derived wholesome and subatantlal vegetables; plentiful, 
grateful and luxurious fruits; forms of delicate and fragile 
beauty, to decorate the nuuieions of the wealthy patrons 
of the science; continued additions to our woods and 
diruberiea, our hot-houses, ourcoltage gardens ; nay, by the 
saiwtive force of herbs, even disease has been arrested, 
the irrilatioD of incipient insanity allayed, fever mitigated 
— iu short, life prolonged, and made mora comfortalile 
during its prolongation. What, meanwhile, baa Oruitliolo- 
gy effected to increase our store for the last lliree liundred 
years t We do not say, notliiug ; but we dare uot tay, 
nuch more Iban nothing. 

Omitliologr has imparted little practioil knowledge re- 
■peeting ihrae urealiirea about which the poultry-maid 
could uot already give us iufonnatlon. Even Agriculture, 
which requires io heavy a ballast of capital to carry her 
along steadily on her way — even Agriculture lias intro- 
duced turnips, swedes, mangold- wiirtiel, and otlier crops, 
within the memory of our fallieni and grandfatiiers ; but 
ornithology does not tliia day publicly dedde, in print at 
teut, wfacUter birds llkit those now under coiuidention, 
promising truly or biscly to be as valuable as turkeys or 
Quiuea-ruivls, and which have been captive at least two 



hundred and fifty years, are or are not eadly and profita- 
bly propi^atable in our fanu-varda. 

Hr. Svndnson, relying maiiily on the circuniatanee tlist 
the Cutacsow and Gunns sre included in bU raaorial types, 
also eipreasea a siuiguine hope, accompanied by a reproach 
for past neglect, that an important addition to our poultry 
stock is about to become firmly established in England. 
" It is ungular," sayn he, " that so little paina have hithiTto 
been taken to domesticate these American fowls; since 
by their sociability and genllenciw, they evince every dis- 
position to live under the dominion of Uan. Tlie flesh 
He know fiom experience is particularly delicious. " 

The G|jans range, it is said, with the English pheasant 
in point of magnitude, Iliough rather exceeding them, and 
go in pairs. When caught young and tamed, Uiey appear 
to make themselves even more at home than the common 
fowls. They Jive on very friendly terms with otlier poul- 
Iry, much more so than Guinea-fowl do, neither fearing 
their co-matca, nor yet attempting to tyraJiniEe over them. 

Who, then, tliat has a poultry-yard and its usual appur- 
tenances, can help wishing to introduce therein a few of 
lliese most promising and inviting creatures, about which 
BO strong a ease has been made out? 

Less is generally known respecting Guans, (a figure of 
which adorns the liead of this article,) as far as their pro- 
pagation under human sway is oonuemcd, than about 
Curassows. Almost every late l>ook, ou Ornithology espe- 
cially, which mentions them. reotHnmends tbeni as a de- 
sirable aiid easily-managed addition to our poultry stock; 
yet DO auClior lian ciihor seen this project carried into prac- 
tice, or has given, or can give, any directions in detail as 
to how they ore to be succersfiilly managed and reared. 

Teramiiidi remarks, " the Guans, with a disposition not 
less gentle and peaoeable than the CurasEows, have less 
frequently been made tJie sutyect of experiment Al- 
though tlicir manners are so rimilar, the Guans bare not 
yet received from man the same regular and continued 
care, nevertheless, by judicious treatment we might easily 
succeed in transphuiting these usclul creatures into Europe; 
rural cononiy would find in this gentis of birds, as in the 
Galeated and Crested Curassow, important resources and 
new means ot prosperity." This proved additional fund 
of profit seems surely deserving consideration and wortiiy 
a tiial. Ur. Bennett, relying upon this opinion ot Teiu- 
minch's, and not, the render is requested to bear in mind,* 
npon any tvooefa in nctU mating and rearing Guans that tie 
had anywhere attained, writes, "tfaerecanbelittledoubtthit 
with proper careand attention these birds might be added 
to the stock of our domesticated fowls;" giving is a mo- 
tive for endeavoring to miike the addition, tlie tempting 
incentive that " tliey are spoken of as furuiabing an ex- 
cellent dish for the table." 

Thus, then, the mailer stands at present, according to, 
we believe, every yet published auUiority. Gusns and 
Curassows can be and ought to be reared in every brnicr's 
poultry.yard, we will not say In flocks, but certainly in 
lodcrate and tolerable nbundance. They are not, how- 
ler, yet visible either here or abroad. Why not? There 

a fault and a difiiculty somewhere ; either we liave liceD 
-cry rqmisB and indolent in neglecting to make such valu- 
Able acquisitions, or nature has been unyicfding. 

Spi-i«gtii!t, 1860. C. K. BkhKM'. 

Blaokemltli'B Scales for Peach Trees. 

About two years ago I heai-d a neighbor say that he had 
luiid great l)eneflt in using the scale from blacksmith's 
_jvils around his peach trees. I had several tliat liadbeeo 
badly iitjured by woi'ma, around which 1 placed the scale. 
Since tliat time I have not been able to find a wonn, and 
lie trees have recovered their green healthy appearance, 
Jft-Mrfr, Jf. J^ G . H. Brcin. 

(9* Warren Leland, Esq., of the Hetrupolitan Ilotcl, 
\'ew-York, owns a place of 200 acres in Westchester 
«unty, upon which he keeps mxty cows. For the month 
of Hay tlic Ucti«p6litan Hotel credits W. Leland (472 
for cream and milk from his little farm in Westdicster 
Munty, 
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PATENT OFFIC E REP ORT FOR 1869. 

deduction of Appropriation— Forrign Beedv and Cuttl n gi Piatribn- 
tion of Se«<i»--Oontents of the Yoloine— Panonton the Prodnctions 
of the loniui Islands and Italy— The Lapin, English and American 
Experience with it— Other papers and Uielr subjects— The Oranke 
in riorida— Agricuitural Inventions. 

We have been kindly favored bj M. Kellet, Esq., Chief 
Clerk in the Department of tiie Interior, Washington, D. 
C, with an advance copy of the Patent Office Agricultural 
Report for 1859, for which Mr. Kelley has our thanks. 

In the introductory Report of the OommiBsioner, dated 
Jan. 3, 1860, he says: ^ 

"Owing to the reduced appropriation made bj CoDgressfor 
agricultural purposes for the fiscal year cDding June ^, 1660. 
the oflSoe has been compelled to reduce its expenses and ood- 
fiue its action to a more limited sphere thiin heretofore. In 
doing this it was found necessary either to decline purchasing 
tor distribution the usual varieties of garden and field seeds, 
or to abandon the experiment of propagating the tea and 
various other foreign plants snd grape cuttings, for which 
orders had been given. The expense which had already been 
incurred in their procurement would hardly justify the office 
in throwing them sside. It was accordingly deemed advisable 
to apply the remainder of the funds solely to the procuring of 
information and preparing the material for the Agricultural 
Report, and to the progngation and distribution <^ such vari- 
eties 0^ foreign seeds and euttings as had been already en- 
gaged. These were of such a nature that if they had been 
distributed throughout the oountry immediately upon their 
receipt, the probability is that very few of them would have 
naobed their destination in a fit state for propagation. The 
tea seeds, more pariicuhirly, arrived in such a condition that 
it was of the utmost importuncc to pi int them at once. For 
this purpose large propagating houses were erected upon the 
government grounds north of the canal. These structures 
now answer well the purpose for which they were intended, 
as is exhibited by the fact that we liave, ready for distribu- 
tion, over 30,000 well rooted tea pinnts, 12,000 foreign and 
domestic grapevines, 900 rooted, seedless, pomegranate cut- 
tings, and various foreign, medicinal and ornamental plants. 
These will be ready for distribution during the present winter 
and the ensuing spring." 

" The nature of the tea plant is such that it cannot be soc- 
eesefnlly cultivated in the open air above the northern boun- 
daries of Tennessee and North Carolina. For this reason, the 
.larger portion will be sent south of that line. A sufficient 
number, however, will be divided among the remaining States, 
to satisfy the reasonable demands for such persons as have 
the wmvenienccs necessary for their protection during the 
winter months." 

" Lost summer an agent was employed to travel through 
several of the Northern States for the purpose of collecting 
the best varieties of ripe native grapes. An experienced 
diemists was also engaged to analyse the fruit thus collected, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of saccharine mat- 
ter and other ingredients contained in the juice of each varie- 
ty, and determining which kinds are best adapted to the mak- 
ing of wine. The reports of the agent and chemist appear 
in this volume, and will no doubt prove valuable and interest- 
ing to the public." 

In speaking of the distribution of seed^, as heretofore, 

the Commissioner, as we conceive, very sensibly remarks, 

" I have no hesitation in saying that the necessity no lon- 
ger exists of distributing the various seeds of domettic growth, 
inasmuch as the facilities for obtaining them are such that 
every person of enterprise enough to cultivate them, can ob- 
tain everything in that line from the seed-stores." 

The first article in the body of the volnmC) is a report 

upon the ^^Govemraenl Experimental and Propagating 

Garden,*^ embracing, among other things, a history of the 

tea plant, its culture, preparation, &c. ; as al^, a list of 

grapevines, (26,000 plants.) Tliesc embrace seedlings and 

rooted cuttings from not less thou fifty varieties of native 

and foreign grapes. The list contains about fifty named 

sorts. We here, however, only give the name of one 

Tariety, viz: 

»* Lady's Finger— Berries, three inches long, (hree-fonrthi of 
an inch in diameter ; delicious flavor— from Kgypt." 

This IB followed by a list of seeds, the result of orden 



made previous to March 1859 — also a list of plants froa 
Palestine, forwarded by the Rev, J. T. Barday, a cfarisliaB 
missionary from the United States to Jeronlem. Sonw 
of these may prove valuable acqoisitioiis to the agriod- 
tural interests of oar eoimtry^ where the dimate will ad- 
mit of their calture. Amoog tboae forwarded were seeda 
of the Carob ti^ee, or Carob beans. ^It is generaUy con- 
sidered the locust tree n( the Scriptares, and its fruit hot 
been called St. John^s bread, wliile tbe shells of the pods 
are soppoeed to be the husks of which tbe prodigal son 
desired to partake with tbe swine.'* The pods in EgypI 
are so thick, and so chained with sugar, as to be regarded 
as a delicacy by the common people. 

The next paper is an ^^ Historical Sketch of the United 
States Agricultural Society ,"-^followed by a paper on tha 
''Native Grapes of Arkanaw and Texas,'' by H. C. Wfl- 
liams of Texas, which is succeeded by Dr. C. T. Jackson^ 
report on the saccharine contents of native AmcricaB 
grapes in relation to wine-making ; as also a report by Br. 
J. on the proporiious of acids in native American grape 
wines made from the pure juice of the grapes. The next 
tbh-ty pages arc occupied by reports from John F. Wdicr 
of Washington, D. C, on American grapes— culture, wine- 
making, &c. Tl)cre are also several other papers on the 
grape, wine-making, &c., which will donbtlc^ be found 
very usefal, as grape-growing and the mairafactore of 
American wine, are exciting a great deal of interest ia 
almost ever; section of our conntry. With our diversified 
climate and soils, and great variety ol native grapes, we 
think the day is not far distant, when the products of the 

vine will become an important item in our statisiical re- 
ports. 

S. B. Ptosons gives us some thirty-six pages of interest- 
ing matter ''On the Productions of the Ionian Islands and 
Italy.'' If our firoits would permit, we should be pleased 
to make copious extracts for the benefit of our readenL 
We can only make a few quotations, appending a few re- 
marks. He says, at Agrami, 

" In laying down a new viaeyard, tbe land, which should 
slope southerly, is first well cross- plowed in the noontb of No- 
vember, and allowed to rest till the middle of January. 
Trenches are then dug, about fivtfttt deep, and from four ta 
five feet apart, which are left open to ventilate abowt fifteea 
days. The plants, which are vigorous cuttings of the fcnnar 
year's growth, and generally from eight to ten feet loBg,art 
placed upright in the trenches, at a oMstance of five feel apar^ 
the trench being then filled in to the depth of three feet. Tha 
upper end of the cutting is then (ox-bow like) turned down 
with its point stuck in the ground, to keep it fresh. As the 
season advances and the plant begins to vegetate, the traach 
is from time to time filled in." 

Experience undoubtedly has taught th^se cultivators of 
the vine the necessity and economy of this deep trench- 
ing. But care in preparing the ground, and setting of the 
vine and fruit trees, we suppose is as necessary in this 
country as there ; if so, many of our people are sadly de- 
ficient in this matter. We have seen many apple and 
other trees transplanted into excavated holes, tbe axe and 
depth of a half-bushel measure, the owners thereof feeliqg 
quite complacent with the idea that they had discharged 
their duty in this business of fruit growing. 

Mr. P. two or three times ^>eaks of lupins — cultivated 
for cattle forage and for green manuring, ^peaking of 
manures in Sidly, he says : 

" The usual fertilizing materials are stable Baaufa, and 
where it is to be had, that of gt)ats and sheep. Beaes. fi>r> 
merly used for manure, but now emp)f>yed m (measistry, Imva 
become too expensive for tbe fanner, and are thwafiDM lift 
to be exported, in large quantities, to Franee and Oeaea 
Lupins, as before observed| are in frequent use Ibr maaua ; 
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th«ir tfaidE saeeuleot tops covered by Um plow, form % highly 
feittlisung vauB of vegetablo unatter." 

We refer here to the lupin, believing it might be profita- 
bly cultivated for green mauuiing in many sectionfl of this 
€Ountry, more especially upon light sandy soils. The 
lupin was used as food by the ancient Romans, and, as 
with the people of the present day, was plowed into the 
soil as a manure. Recently, in Germany, it has been 
found to be one of thoae plants by which unfruitful sandy 
•oils may be broi^ht most speedily into a productive state. 
The superiority of this plant for the purpose of enriching 
''the soil depends upon its deep roots, which descend more 
than two feet beneath tlie surface ; upon its being little 
injured by the droutli, and not liable to be attacked by 
insects ; upon its rapid growth, and its large produce in 
leaves and stems. ^ 

In confirmation of the above, we quote from a letter 
publislied in the Mark Lane Expreu of April 26, 1859. 
The letter was written by Mr. Hartly, an English farmer, 
who was then making an agricultural tour in Qermany. 
Mr. Hartley says : 

" In continuation of an aeoount of those Flemish crops, I 
will commence this letter with the ' yellow lupin.' Wherever 
I have been in France or Belgium, I find a greater admix- 
ture of sand in the soiU than in fingland. For some few years 
pft^t on these soiU, the agriculturists, or rather proprietors of 
these miranible lands, have been much impressed with the 
immense advantages to be derived from the yellow lupin, 
as a green crop to be plowed in. It is so effective that where 
it has been fallowed up, &s in Pomenmia, 8axony and Bradcn- 
burg, those estates, which before were wortliless, now pro- 
duce splendid crops of rye and lupins, without any manure 
being employed but that which arises from these plants. 

It is not a high growing plant, but very leafy and bmnehes 
much ; consequently it may be drilled thinly at eighteen 
inahes, and hoed or not, as you please. It is a sort of bean, 
sown in the spring at the rate of two bushels per acre, and 
plowed in when in full flower. The ground may then be 
sown again with it, and that crop also plow^ in. It likes 
dttp cuXtiwalion. The land is never sick of it, and when 
grown annually as manure, for six or seven years, it has 
turned the soil of a dark color, from the quantity of decayed 
Blatter deposited." 

Mr. H. further says : 

<* We have many sandy districts in Norfolk, Surry, and 
ether parts, where I cannot see why it should not have the 
same effect as abroad in the north of Germany. There are 
many gentlemen there who grow from 120 to 200 acres of 
this plant annually, as the farms run laige. They grow it 
lor its seeds, and also occasionally cut it for fodder. The 
grain or seecU ripen ua August The feedinc property of the 
grain is about the same as common beans. If mown for fod- 
der in full bkiom, it is considered quite as nutritive as clover, 
bat I should doubt that. It has grown two tons per acre 
after having been cored. It is good for all animals, but cows 
most not be allowed too much of it, or it will give a taste to 
the milk. On soils that suit it, (and any will do except chalk,) 
it will grow a yard high, deeply plowed and subsoiled." 

We experimented with a quart or so of the seeds of the 
white lupin last year. There is no essential difference 
between the yellow lupin and the white — seed sown broad- 
cast on very poor sandy, irony soil, grew plants from 12 
to 18 inches high. Those sown on a loamy, dark-colored 
foil, grew plants from 18 to 24 uiches high. Otliera, 
drilled in on a good sandy soil, grew from 2^ to over 8 
feet high, producing a good yield of seed. Sown in the 
0pring as early as the season will admit o^^ without iivjui^ 
from frosts, and tlie plants will blossom in about three 
montlifl, soon after which they may be turned into the 
toil^ and periiaps another fair crop could be grown on the 
flame ground before the autumnal frosts; if not, English 
turnips could succeed theuL Clover is much used in 
Many seedons of our country for green manuring, and 
BSually succeeds best on lime or marl soils, but poorly on 



ferugiuous (irony) soifs — ^while the lupin does not do well 
on limy soils, but prefers a feruginous (irony) one. We 
think the lupin a plant well worthy cultivation, and hope 
many of our farmers will experiment with it and favor the 
public with the results, through the agricultural journals. 
Foiiy-one pages are devoted to fertilixers by Hon. Thos. 
G. Olemson, L. L. D., which, from a rather hasty perusal, 
we judge to be a valuable treatise upon the important sub- 
ject of fertilizers. Tliis is followed by an article on " Vet- 
erinary Science and Art,^' and one on " Vetemary Medi- 
cine,^' by Dr. Craig, of Washington. ** The Acclimation 
and Domestication of Animals," by the same writer,. Some 
20 jMiges are devoted to J. M. Comstock's essay on " fish 
Breeding. '^ The breeding of fish is attracting some atten- 
tion in various quarters, and may yet prove a profitable 
pursuit Mr. C.^s paper will be eagerly read by all those 
having a de^re to engage in rearing fish. About the same 
number of pages in the Report aie filled with Henry F. 
French's paper on " English Plows and Plowing.*' What- 
ever Jiigde F. writes is worth reading. But we cannot 
here go into a review or analysis of his article — it should 
be read in full. Arrangement- of Horse Stables, by Dr. 
Rueff, Germany, and a paper on Saxon Merino Sheep, by 
Yon Stemburg of Germany, are undoubtedly valuable 
contributions, but we have not had time to give them an 
attentive perusal. Sixty-two pages " On the Plants used 
as food by Man in Different Parts of tlie World, and 
at Vairious Period?," by Dr. F. linger of Germany — trans- 
lated from the German for this Repoi't, containing a great 
fund of useful information about what people eat in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 



The Board of Managers of the State Agricultural 
Society of California, have fixed upon Wednesday evening, 
September 19th, for the State Fair, when the opening ad- 
di-esB will be delivered. The Fair will close Sept 26th. 

Tliere are many other papers, *^ shorter or longer," but 
we cannot here go into particulars, but will name some of 
theuL " Some Hints upon Farm Houses," by Samuel D. 
Backus, Architect, New- York, a useful and valuable paper, 
and should be carefully perused by al! farmers who intend 
building dwelling houses. Mcterology, by Prof. Henry, 
a valuable scientific contribution, which is followed by * 
dozen or more reports on Tobacco, mostly from consuls in 
foreign countries. There is one short paper on ** Wooden 
Shoes." Should the cattle plague prevail in this country 
to the extent it has in some others, our people may yet be 
obliged to wear wooden shoes — if so, this will become a 
valuable paper for future reference. 

Many of our readers are aware of the great injury the 
Orange trees of Florida have sustained by tlie depredations 
of tlie mussel-shell shaped scale insect that infest the body, 
limbs and leaves of the Orange tree, in countless numbers. 
To destroy the insects, various experiments haye been 
resorted to by means of liquid applications, such as soda, 
sulphur, coal tar, aloes, spirits, syrup, lime ; and, in fact, 
every imaginable thing, almost, was tried — ^holes were 
bored in the bodies of the trees, and filled with sulphur, 
calomel, &c., witliout producing any favorable result 
Many of these experiments were tried by Mr. Glover, late 
Entomologist of the Ag. Division of the Patent Ofiice. 
After many experiments it was discovered that Peruvian 
guano mixed with soap suds, and applied with a syringe, 
possessed superior efficacy over all other applications. 

At page 564 of this Report, is a copy of a letter from 
Dr. Morague of Florida, giving the result of the " suds and 
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gaano " application to liis onuige tiees. It had the de- 
sired effect. The Doctor says, *' syringed my trees once a 
week for a mouth or two, and, am happy to say, with com- 
plete success. Although my grove was literally covered 
with the coccus, not one can now be found alive." Recipe — 
^* to a barrel of soap suds add a common bucket of guano." 

To the above we add the testimony of William A. For- 
word of Florida, who says : 

" 1 feel it due to Mr. Townend Glover that I should bear 
testimony to his usefulness in the duties assigned him at this 
place. 

" He experimented on my orange grove, and I consider he 
bos saved it. His syringing of the trees regenerated them, 
and destroyed the insect, f have no doubt his remedy is a 
thorough one. It has certainly proved so in my grove, and 
others m this town, wherever practiced. I feel now that we 
have nothing to fear from the orange insect." 

We do not see why the same remedy will not answer in 
destroying the mussel-shell shaped scale insect upon the 
apple and other trees, if applied during the early part of 
June, while the newly hatched insects are come-at-able. 
Periiaps, too, the same would desti-oy the i;osc slug, and 
those infesting the pear and cherry ti-ees, and; periiaps, 
the curuulio, and the green lice apliides that sometimes 
appear in such vast numbei's on the tender twigs of the 
apple tree, rose bush, &c. Possibly a bucket of clear hen 
manure might be used as a substitute for the guano — the 
tiling is worth trying. 

The last eighteen pages of the Report are taken up in 
giving a list of Agricultural inventions or discoveries, 
patented for the year 1859, and we here give a summaiy 
of a small portion of tlicin, viz: 13 bee hives, 49 cul- 
tivators, Z1 chums, 19 grain separatoi-s, 17 harrows, 13 of 
which are rotary, 98 harvesters and harvesting machines, 
72 com seed and cotton seed planters, besides a lai*ge 
number of seeding machines and drills, thrashing ma- 
chines, and other agricultural implements " too numerous 
to mention." 

OATS— CH ANGE OF SEED. 

The Canadian Agriculturist copies the article on this 
subject, given on p. 288 of this paper, and adds : 

Our experience very much accords with that of the cor- 
respondent of the Country Gkntlkman, as stated above. 
A few years since, the Board of Agriculture of Upper Can- 
ada, imported from Aberdeen, in Scotland, several vari- 
eties of oats that ai-c much esteemed in the British Islands. 
The seed of all the sdrts was plump and heavy, weighing 
from 43 to 48 lbs. a bu»hel. They consisted of the Pota- 
to, Hopetoun, Angus, Berlin, Poland, and the Black and 
White Tartarian. The seed was sown by diftVrent persons 
on various soils, and the result was a gradual deterioration 
In quality year by year. These oats, however, were gen- 
erally heavier than the ordiuai7 varieties cultivated in this 
country, for three or four years, when they seem to have 
reached their minimum of weiglit. The mode of prepar- 
ing the land, and the character of the season, of course 
affect considerably the quantity and quality of the grain. 
In Upper Canada our summers are generally too hot and 
dry for the oat. In the lower section of the Province tliis 
crop appears to do better ; and in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, owing to the greater moisture of their cli- 
mate, arising from their contiguity to the ocean, oats yield 
a heavy grain in large quantities. For onlinary purposes 
we think that the Tartarian, White or Black, is the best 
suited to this section of the Province. It is hardy, and 
will more tlian make up in quantity what it may be de- 
ficient of in weight by the bushel. Seed oats ought to be 
frciiuently changed ; getting them from different climates 
and soils as far away as possible. Like pigs, oats rapidly 
degenerate by sowing the same kind on the same farm for 
a number of years. The only remedy lies in frequently 
clianging the seed. 



ORIGIN OF V ARIO US PLANTS. 

The annual meeting of the Paris Society of Aocfiraatation, 
according to the Bente HorticoU^ the present year mani- 
fests a flourishing condition in that popular and uaefol bodj. 
M. St. Hilahre, the Plresident, delivered an interesting dis- 
course, and the Vice IVesident, ll. de rHDys,read a paper 
upon the most celebrated gardens of antiquity, in which 
he glanced at the origin of the rarions new plants derived 
from the East, and, later, from the New Worid. We 
translate from tins part of his interesting memou* the fol- 
lowing facts : 
Ckkrals.— ^Vheat and trackwheat came from Aala-«7e from Siberia 

.-rice from Rthlopia. 
YEGiiTA.BLia— The cucumber from SiMdn— tbe artichoke for ttoiiy and 
Andahuia— the chervil from Italy— crew from Crete— lettuce from 
Coo»-the white cabbage from the North— the red and Krem cab- 
bage, the onion and parsley from Egypt— the cauliflower from Cy- 
press— eplnach from^^a Minor— asparagus frvm Asia— the pmnpkin 
from Astracan— the eschalot from Asealon- the bean from India— 
the radish from China— the melon from the East and from Africa— 
the potato and the Jerusalem artichoke from America. 
FauiTS, Ac— Asia sent forth the filbert, the ]>omeKrana(«, the walnut, 
the quince, and the grape— Armenia the apricot. Media the citron. 
Persia the peach, India the orange, Mesopotamia the fig, Pontus 
the cherry and the haselnut. I.ydia the chtvtout, Syria the piwu. 
Mauritania the ahnoQd,*and Greece the olire. 
Among plants of different uses may be mentioned the CoCee wfgfnel- 
ly from Arabia, Tea firom Cldna, the cacao (cocoa) fnm Mexleoi, 
tobacco also from the New Worid, anise from Egypt, fennel from 
the Canaries, the cloye from the Moluccas, the esstor vXk bean tnm 
India, Ac. 
Xam.— The borse-eheetoot cane from India, the laurel frtMn Crete. 

the elder from Persia, Ac 
Flowrhs —The narcissus and caraatlcm came from Italy, the Illy hum 
Syria, the tulip from Cappadoda, the jasmine from India, the slsr- 
wort from China, the nastuiitum frtuu Peru, the dahlia from Mexi- 
co, Ac. 

Is it not time to ask — queries M. Barral afler the above 
quotation — if any kind of vegetation at all naturally be- 
longs to the Gauls ? He claims, at ]ea.<>t, tlie oak tree, but 
adds that the success of past " acclimatations *' should 
oncom'age every nation to ti7 new ones. 

GRUBS A ND CU T-WORMa 

Eds. Co. Gekt. — ^Your coirespondent G. W. H., desires 
to know how he can extiipate those little pesti without 
destroying his com. WMth entire deference for your 
reply, permit me to say : Had he have asked the question 
at an earlier date, I feel confident I could have informed 
him. But my method I fear may reach him too lata for 
his present crop, as it will not do to apply it after the «oni 
is in leaf. 

About ten years since I learned from an old brick" 
maketj that they always prepared a bed of day in the 
autumn season for the following spring work, by digging 
it up and strewing it with salt, which he said destroyed 
the worms, otherwise the bricks would be filled with worm- 
holes and useless. This confab took place j«ist at corn- 
planting season, and I at once resolved to try an experiment 

Immediately after I finished planting my com, I had 
aljout a table-spoonful of salt spread over each hill. I 
have continued to have this done every corn-planting 
since ; and up to this date, I have never had a day's labor 
performed in replantmg com from the depredation of 
womis of any kind ; and those of my neighbors who have 
tried the experiment, fully agree with me m believing that 
it is a sure preventive to injury therefrom. Let your 
agricultural friends try it, and if it fails to have the de- 
sired effect, it is what it has never dotib with C. HAftTXT. 
•-•♦ 

t^Mr. W. G. Harbison of Pennsylvania, who has 
been extensively engaged in the management of bees in 
California and elsewhere, Kas prepared a volume of 287 
pp., entitled " Bcea and Bee-Keeping ; a plain, practical 
work, with directions how to make bee-keeping a desira- 
ble and lucrative business, and for sliipping bees to Cali- 
fornia." Our copy came from the author, but has tho im- 
print of Saxton, Barker k Co., as publishers. 
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MANURIAL RESOURCES OF THE FARM. 



It Is an old maxim of husbandry, that "a good farm, 
like a good joint of meat, only requires basting with its 
own dripping," or in other words, tiiat it will fumisli of 
Itself suflioient fertilising material to keep up its maximum 
produetiveness. As a general rule, we may/ely upon tills 
statement, and we propose here to offer a few hints on 
some of the manurial resources of the farm. 

The first grand resource of tlie fiurmer will be found in 
the plowing under of greensward — the thicker and heavier, 
the more effective — to enrich the soil for other crops. 
Without grass <m a manure^ we should find it much more 
difficult to keep up the fertility of our farms. No other 
crop is BO constant in growth — early and late, and under 
all kinds of treatment,— os Uiat of the different grasses. 
No other returns so great a burden of vegetable growth to 
the soil, and at the same time furnishes so valuable a sup- 
ply of food for stock, in both summer and winter forage, 
as' this much neglected, yet everywhere present, product 
of the soiL 

The growing of clover and the grasses lies at the very 
loundatien of profitable farming, as may be seen from 
several points of view. And first, as above hinted, plow- 
ing under a thick heavy grass sward furnishes an ample 
manuring for several successive grain crops. The decom- 
position of the abundant roots and stems of the grass sup- 
ples nutrition for growths of a different cliaracter, and 
having a greater money value to the farmer. Uenoe it 
may be good policy for the farmer to give a large ^hare of 
bis laljor and attention to producing a heavy growUi of 
grass oo all lands when devoted to this crop, J^uowing that 
this moat cheaply and effectively prepaid his soil for the 
production of otlier crops. 

In another point, we see that grass-growing tends to im- 
provement, when it is produced for the consumption of 
animals upon the farm. We can have no better resource 
for manure than in the practice of stock-feeding, and 
especially is this true of sheep and fattening stock, and 
in a less degree of all the animals of the farm. Indeed, 
it has become an axiom of husbandry that stock-keeping 
must have a place in the management of every farm to 
render it profitable for a course of years. 

A ieeond grand resource of the farmer for manure — for 
keeping up and increaang the fertility of his farm — is not 
only to pasture and fodder stock, but to fatten them by 
the aid of the grain products of the farm. This course 
will not only lai-gely increase the amount of raafmre, but 
will give it, under proper management, a much greater 
effective value as a fertilizer. It was a maxim of an ex- 
cellent farmer, Mr. Coke, late Earl of Leicester, " that the 
value of fiirm-yard manure is in proportion to what it is 
made of. If cattle eat straw alone, the dung is straw 
alone ; the ttttle are straw, the farm is straw, and the far- 
mer is straw — they are all sti-aw together.** And to come 
to an authority at home, John Johnston has advocated this 
eouise as the most effective and profitable for improving 
the value of our farms. ^ High feeding,** says he, " would 
make higher manuring, by both making a larger quantity 
and a much better quality.** 

A third grand reaouree may be found in the inexhausti- 
ble muck beds so abundant in most sections of the coun- 
try. These contain vast supplies of " highly concentrated 
vegetable food, not only partly cooked but seasoned,** to 
quote Daaa*! " Muck Manual** It has been found by 



many entensive and repeated experiments, that (in the 
words of Prof. Johnston,) **it is only necessary to mix 
half-dried peat with any substance which undei^oes rapid 
spontaneous decomposition, when it will more or leas 
speedily become infected with the same tendency to decay, 
and ^ill thus be rendered capable of ministering to* the 
growth of cultivated plants.** We have in former volumes 
given considerable attention to this subject, but Its impor- 
tance will allow of its frequent recall upon the attention 
of our readers. 

The feKilixing matters allowed to run to waste upon 
most farms, might supply another valuable resource for 
improving their productiveness. The liquid manure of 
stock, the slops of the kitchen and wash-room, the con- 
tents of privies, refuse bones,.and waste animal matter^^ 
these, and many other things cumbering our back-yards 
and befouling our cellars and store-rooms, would form a 
compost heap of great ^richness and no inconsiderable 
value. But we must leave the subject with our interested 
readers, hoping each will look about him, and see what 

are, and how he can best apply the manurial resources ol 

his farm. 

•%• 

SYMPTOMS OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 



In our last number, p. S64, we gave an account of tho 
appearance of this disease in New-Jersey. In the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, Dr. I. M. Wai-d, who was present at the 
examination to which tlie statement we published referred, 
gives the result of his observations as follows : 

" In all cases examined the ravages were confined to the 
respiratory organs; in some cases the right and in othera 
the lefl lung, had been the seat of tlie disease, and in 
every one involving the whole mass of lung with its cov- 
ering, and extending from it to the lining membrane of 
the ribs. Hence its name Ple*tr<h Pneumonia. The ap- 
pearance of the bronchial tubes gave evidence of partici- 
pation in the disease from extension to them, from the 
substance of the lung ; disorganization of structure being 
found alone in the lungs and its coverings. 

Symptoms. — The incipient symptoms are loss of appe- 
tite, hanging of the head, and as the disease progresses an 
extension of the head — bright and watery eye, breath hot, 
breathing quick, with more or less agitation of the flanks, 
with an occasional cough, always dry ; more or less thirst; 
horns and ears hot. The quick and occasional cough, 
coupled with great prostration of strength, more particu- 
larly mark the progi-ess of the disease. 

The ear applied to tlie side of the animal readily detects 
the impediment to a free circulation of air through the 
lungs, from the violent congestion that exists. So une- 
quivocally declared was tlie existence of the disease by 
auscultation in one of the sick animals, that we venture to 
declare not only the existence of its fatal advance, but the 
portion and side of the lung to which it was confined. 
This animal being selected for experimental observations, 
the post mortem examination proved the correctness of 
the diagnosis. 

The symptoms above detailed, and the examinations af- 
ter death, proclaimed it an inflammation of the lungs, as- 
sociated with a low grade of fever, depressing so remark- 
ably the vital enei^es as to characterise the disease one of 
exhaustion. It having been long observed that fever in 
cattle would assume a typhoid form, we venture'the opin- 
ion that it is analogous to the Tt/phoid Pneumonia^ which 
occasionally prevails epidemically in some sections of our 
extended country, in the human race, as a desolating 
scourge. What of tlie disease we have witnessed with ua 
is unquestionably communicated from animal to animal ; 
call it contagious if you can do so without raising a con- 
troversy about the word contagion, but not epidemic. If 
this is so, let the sick animal be at once separated from the 
herd, and all comunication with other cattle be at an end. 
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Lois Weedon System of Wheat Culture. 

The Kay no. of the LoDdon Farmert^t Magazine has 
an article on the " Principles of Manuring," introductory 
to which the writer givea the following concise view of 
the system of growing wheat without manure^ pralbtioed 
for years by Mr. Smith at Lois Weedon : 

As a meant of illwtrating both the principles and praeUoal 
bearings of this celecrated oontroreray, it is impossible to se- 
lect a more appodte, instructive, or important mstance than 
that presented by the well-known agricultaral triumph in suc- 
eeesiTe and un-manured wheat-growing achieved by the Key. 
Samuel Smith, at Lois Weedon. The manner of bis yearly 
cultivation is as follows : At the nsual time in autumn, the 
seed k drilled in strips, which (oMisisting, as each set does, of 
three rows ten incites apart) occopy thirty inches in width, 
and between strip and strip there is left an unseeded space of 
similar dimenfiions. During the growth of the plsnts in the 
ensuing season, the rows receive sedulous attention in band- 
hoeing ; while, at the same time, the interspace between strip 
and etrip undergoes a constant suco^ion of borse-boemgand 
other fallow operations. Next year tnese fallowed spooes bear 
the strips, and the stubble of the preceding year's crop is 
plowed up and summer-fallowed in like manner. In one 
point of view, there is a perfect analogy between this expe- 
dient and a practice not uncommon on the heavy land of Eisex, 
in which is pursued field by field the simple alternation of 
com one year and bare fallow the next, to be again succeeded by 
com, and so on for ever ; but in various circumstances of detail, 
uito which we shall not here enter, the Lois Weedon method 
poesesMB a superiority very favorable to both healthy and 
prolific cereal productiveness. Mr. Smith's experience in this 
mode of management dates back to the year 1846. The area 
of bis operations is comparatively small, being only five acres. 
The soil is above average quality, and consists of a staple of 
good wheat land, resting on wholesome clay, ond nakurBlly 
dry. The implement uAed for inverting the soil is the spade, 
or fork, in place of the plow. The average yearly produce 
fur twelve years, ending with crop 1859, has been upwards of 
thirty-six bushels per acre of prime marketable wheat ; and 
the expenses of tillage, rent, Aa, are as follows : 

jC a d. 

DIjEginc and cleaning. 1 14 

Ilonie-hoelDg, three tines, 6 

Plowiufc 4 

HoeiDfT «nd haDd-weeding. 5 

Tliree rollings with crushers at seed-time and at spring, . 3 

Two i)ecks of seed, OSS 

Dibbling. 6 

Birdkeeptng, 4 

Karthlng-up wheat. 8 

Keaping, Ac, thraahlng, and marketing, 1 13 

K«nt iiS,raUs and taxes 4s. 8d. 2 48 

Total yearly expenses, jCT 8 9 

Yalae of thirty-six bushels of wheat at an average price 

of 6s. 6d. per bushel, £11 14 

Deduct expenses as above, 7 3 9 

Annual profit per acre besides the value of Che straw, jC4 10 8 
One other element of Mr. Smith's practice still remains to 
be stated, (and on account of its paramount importance it has 
been reserved for special notice,) namely this, that in each 
summer fallowing of the interspaces a method of deep culti- 
vation is pursued, by which the upper end under strata of the 
staple are stirred, and inverted to the depth of ten or eleven 
inches ; and if it be asked upon what grounds was this trench- 
ant and very thorough tillage resorted to, the reply is, because 
theory and practice alike assured the experimentaIi8t->-]8t, 
that usually in the soil, and ever in the air, there is abundance 
of nutriment for cereal crops, in proportion as the mineral and 
atmospheric elements are brought into mutual reaction within 
the pores of the soil, by perfect cultivation ; and hence, 2dly, 
that by means of perfect tillage, the aid of adventitious fer- 
tilising substances is not indispensable to the profitable growth 
•f com. 

In point of agricultural importance, no industrial circum- 
stance belonging to the present century is more entitled to 
deep consideration, than this brilliant, yet sound instance of 
tentative husbandry ; nevertheless, in order to appreciate its 
trae practical value, it is necessary to bear in inind, that as 
respects the happy combination of operative details of which 
ii is made up, it consists of no principle or expedient in eulti- 
Tation which had not been known and practiced before. As 
an example of cereal productiveness, procured without the in- 
tervention of cattle crops, what other unalteroate system than 
this prevailed in England, when, prior to the introduction of 
roots and clover in rotation, she not only fed her own copula- 
tWn with con, but exported it largely to foreign parts 7 !Kay, 



more— what other than this, is the still existing policy in the 
cereal conntries of conUnental Burope, which now so largely 
provide England with breadstuff's. As for the interetUiure of 
the Lois Weedon method, admirable and effldent as the ex- 
pedient is, it can be regarded simply as an adaptation to com 
tillage of that method of drill husbandry hitherto confined in 
general practice to the fallow crops only ; while finally, the 
deep working^ if not so generally prevalent as it onght to be, 
has long existed in many of the best-farmed districts of the 
island. 

Now, the moral we wish to point out, in the Ibvegeing state 
ment, is this— that, from Uie ease where, under sunny skies^ 
and on a rich soil, the lasy husbandman has only te scratch • 
little coveringof earth over his com seed to pre«Nee an abun- 
dant crop, up to the elaborate processes of Loa Weedon ex- 
perience, there is every variety and degree of evidence te 
show that wheat or any other kind of grain can profitably be 
raised by the power of tttktge alone, and that the use of ma- 
nures, whether obtained from the cattle crops of modem rota» 
tion husbandry, or from external resources, is not indispensa* 
bly necessary to profitable cereal husbandry. May, more — 
from the practice of all nations it is deducible, that in pro- 
portion (withm certain bounds) to tb6 greater depth to whidi 
a soil is stirred, and to the perfect annual tillage it receive^ 
the produce ef that soil will be more abundant 



• •• 



CHEDDAR CHEESE. 



Morton's '* Hand- Book of Dairy Husbandry/' gives tte 
following aceount of the manner in which this oelebntedl 
cheese is made : 

" Cheddar Cheese-making differs from that nfrsady de- 
scribed, chiefly in the scalding oi the curd ; which is done hj 
beating a portion of the whey, and letting the curd remain 
in it for a considerable time, at a temperature even above tba 
natural heat of the milk. The following description of th* 
dairy management of Mr. Hardi^ig, at Compton Dando^ 
Somersetshire, is gives by the deputation from the Aytshim 
Agricultural Society, who visited the farm in 1854. Tha 
milk is poured from the pails through a sieve into a receiver 
outside, from which a pipe conveys it throu|^h the wall to the 
cheese- tub or to the coolers. A canvas bag is also placed ever 
the inside end of the pipe, so that a double precantion is nsed 
against impurities entering with the milk. 

" The rennot is prepared much in the way that it is dona 
in many Ayrshire dairies. Mrs. Harding steeps five veils at 
once, and this usually suflices for two weeks, m which tima 
about 21 cwt. of cheese may be made. The veils appear ta 
have been carefully cleaned and preserved.. 

" Immediately after the morning milking, the erenlng and 
morning milk are put together into the tub. The tempera- 
ture of the whole is brought to 80 degrees by heating a small 
quantity of the evening milk. In sprinr and towards winter 
a small quantity of annatto is used to improve tha color of 
the cheese. It is put into the milk along with tha rennet al 
seven o'clock. Atier the rennet is added, an hour is requissta 
for coagulation. At eight o'cloc^k the curd is nirtially broken 
and allowed to subside a few minutes, in order that a amall 
quantity of whey may be drawn off to be heated. This whey 
is put into a tin vessel and placed in a boiler in an adjoining 
apartment, to be heated in hot water. The curd is then mnst 
carefully and minutely broken, and then as much of tha 
heated whey is mixed with it as suffices to raise it to 80 de- 
grees — the temperature at which the rennet is added. Noth- 
ing more is done to it for another hour. 

''A little after nine o'clock a few pailfub of whey ara 
drawn off and heated to a higher temperature than at eight 
o'clock. The curd is then brokeu as minutely as before, and 
after this is carefully done, an assistant pours several pailfuls 
of the heated whey into the mass. During the pouring in of 
thA whey the stirring with the breakers is actively coBiinued 
in order to mix the whole regularly, and not to allow any 
portion of the curd to become overheated. The temperatura 
at this time is raised to 100 deg., as ascertained by the ther- 
mometer, and the stirring is continued a eonside^ble time, 
until the minutely broken pieces of curd aconire a cert'%in 
degree of consistency. The curd is then left half an honr ta 
subside. 

" At the expiry of the half hour the enrd has settled to 
the bottom of the tub. Drawing off the whey is the next 
operation. The greater pro(>ortion is lifted in a large Hn 
bowl, and poured through a b.iir sieve into the adjoining cool- 
ers. As it runs into the leads it appears to b« very pure. 
When the whoy above the mass of curd is thus removed, n 
spigot is turned at the bottom of the tub, and tha remalndait 
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is allowed te 4am (M^ whKJk it does very rapidly witlioat any 
pnaattre bcAo^ ro^vireC To facilitate Uiis pait «f tde work 
«Im tub is «aa9e vtkh tk^anv^x betkom, aad like enrd U cut 
from t^e ^d«8t>f tbe tub aod jslaoedoK tlie el^vatod center. 
it is oarefulty heaped ap, and tfaen left for an boar with no 
«otber prossHre tkam its own weigfat After this interval ifc is 
«at wjroas in kurfgt dlioes, tamed «Ter onoe on the center of 
the tnb, and left hi a hea|> as before for half ap hoar. The 
whey dri|)8 away tewajrds the stde of the tab, and runs off at 
the spigot; and no preesore being applied, it continues to 
«oaM away eomparatively pure. After nndoivoing these easy 
manipulations, and lying untouched during the intervals that 
have be«a mentioned, the curd is ripe for the implication of 
pvessupe. But graat can Is taken not to put it into the vat 
to be pressed at too high ^ tomperaiure. If the heat be 
above 60 do^., and it usually is higher at this time, the curd 
is broken a little by the hand and thrown upon a lead cooler, 
until it is brought down to the desired temperature. 

"The silsr* management of the cheese resembles that of 
Cheshire. A litUe salt, li lbs. per cwt., or thereabouts, is 
«dde4 %e the cnmbled curd, and it is mingled and broken by 
the curd mill. The cheese vats are placed under the machine, 
wad are ^led one above the other as the ourd faHs down. A 
«loth as put ever each vat when the breaking is ev^r, the curd 
is vevecsed in Uie <Mh, put hack into the vat, covered up, 
•mi. placed hi the press for about three-quarters of an hour. 
After tliia, the cheese is tnken out, and a cloth wrung out of 
wann water is pot on it It is i^in changed at two and at 
eiz o^clook. after which dry cloths are put on it Care is taken 
that 4be cheese fiQs ikio vat properly. To aeoomplish this, 
the v«te. at aiakix^ up, axv filled rather full, and the edges 
•f the cheese are pared in the afternoon. Next morning the 
ohoese is rubbed on both sides with salt, and the same cloth 
is put on again. On the third morning it is treated in a 
similar mamier. The cheese is put into the vat without a 
cloth <m the fourth morning, and a little salt is rubbed over 
it to keep itirsm adhenogto the wood. After the fourth 
Bomiag 4t is ivrerped in the vat, without a doth, eadi morn- 
ing until the praoesi is complete, about the sixth or seventh 
BorniBg. 

*• We may mentioahere that Ueesrs. Cokey of Frome, make 
an apparatus by which a jacketed cheese tub of tin may be 
surrounded by a stream of hot water, and so the milk and 
whey retained at any temperature that is reqnired, without 
the necessity of removing targe qnaatities of milk or whey to 
a boiler every time af cheese- making for the purpose 43f being 
heated.** 

THE PI.EURO IN NEW^JERSEY. 

lie D. B. Looiv writes to the Titbune asfollows, under 
dflte <of Jftsiristows, K. J., May 31 : — 

I was present te-day at an ezamlaation of two animals that 
died ef plemVpneumonia. 

The ^beose u at Chatham, about eight miles from this 
fAaoe, end at Kewailc, on the fann of Abeam Johnson. 

The hlstoty cf the disease at these pieces, as near as we 
can learn, is this. During the summer of 1858, Mr. H. L. 
Jacobus hottght eome twenty young cattle An New- York, 
-which he Vron^t heme, and turned into pasture, some three 
aniles from Chatham. It was about throe weeks after when 
If r. J. again saw them, when, to his surprise, he found two 
dead, and two or three others uck. They were at once placed 
in separate pasture, and none of these have since had the dii- 
ease. Daring the same fall, Dr. Mann of Chathain, bought 
three heifem from this lot of healthy cattle, yarding them 
srith his other stock. Soon after which the disease made its 
appearance funong ssmeef his older animals— four dying 
wery .soon after, and others taking the disease, but recovering. 

F«em Dr. ICann^s yard it was commnnicoted to that of Mr. 
Lum, l»r driving a cow there, where she remained but aehqrt 
time. Mr. Lum hns sinoe lost six cattle; four others which 
had the disease, he thinks have recovered, and one is now 
s n ffet tng from it, but with a prospect o( recovery. 

From these yards it SfMread to six others— each of them 
ioamg from one to five animals— making twenty-four deaths 
in all in this ploee. There are now ^t two cases in the 
ptaee; and it fs hoped that^ with proper care, it mhy be con- 
fined to them. 

The eases at Newark are also traced directly to cattle 
hrougfat from New-Tork. Mr. AImu. Johnson, a farmer and 
dairyman, living about one mile from Newark, on the road 
leading to BKcabeth, bought in Browning's yards in New^ 
York, about the 20th of December last, six spring calves, and 
Ml them to his farm, where he then bad some sixty head. 



About six weeks after receiving these calves, one of them 
was taken sick, refused its feed, and showed all the svmptoms 
of the disease as it exists in Massachusetts. After lingering 
about two weeks, it died. Two weeks after, a cow wus taken 
in the same way ; she also lived for about two weeks. About 
throe weeks after, three others took it, and new esses have 
been frequent up to this time. Mr. Johnson has lost four ani- 
mals, has had five oases which he thinks have entirely re- 
covered, has now five sick, and one was killed to-day for ex- 
amination, making fifteen eases in all on his plaoe. Early in 
May of this year Mr. Johnson sent forty-two head of his cattle, 
including the five remaining calves from Browning's yard, to 
Newfoundland, Morris Co., to pasture for the summer. At 
that place there were largo tracts of uniudosed lands, on 
which large numbers of cattle were pastured during the snmo 
mer, and these cattle, it is feared, may, by coming in contact 
with hundreds of oUiers, spread the disease over a wide er- 
tent of country. Mr. Johnson, at the time of sending these 
cattle to pasture, was not aware of the natuxe oi the disease, 
and has not since heard from them. 

I was present to-day at an examinatba of two animals on 
his place — one a bull that died yesterday, the other a cow 
killed to-day, for the pumK>se of examination. The autopsy 
was conducted by Dr. C. C. Oryce, V. S., of New-Vork, in pres- 
enoe of Drs. George A Quimby and Woodruff of Morristown, 
and Drs. Ward and Peck of Newark. Gov. Olden of our State, 
Mr. Hidstcad, President of the State Agricultural Society, A. 
M. Tredwell, Esq., of Madison, Benjamin Haines, Esq., of 
Elizabeth, and some twenty other gentleman, principally in- 
terested in stock raising, were also present The bull that 
died yesterday was the first animal examined, and after him 
a cow that had been sick one week. Both cases presented 
every indication of the disease existing in Massachusetts, and 
were pronounced by Dr. Gryce, as well as the medical gentle- 
men present, unmistakable cases of pleuro-pneumonia. The 
eases examined at Chatham presented the same convincing 
proof, and we are too well satisfied that we have the dreadfiu 
plague already in our midst 

•e • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

PROTECTION FRO M RED ANTS. 

Mkssiui. Bditobs— -" A Distressed Housekeeper," in Co. 
Gbmt. of May 10th, inquires for a mode of exterminating red 
antf. I have found the following remedies very efficacious : 
Either throw some twigs of tomato vines around your dosets, 
or obtain a small quantity of corrosive sublimate, which dis- 
solve in alcohol, and apply with a feather in the crevices and 
comers o( the shelves. The former remedy is simple and free 
fnofn donger, particularly where there are ehildren. If the 
latter be tried, pray caution them to label the bottle 
"poiMon*^ The suggestion may appear unnooessary, but a 
case Ui point occurred a day or so ago with one of our neigh- 
bora of carelessness with strychnine. A Lady Readbb. 

Meadow itluf, Ko. 

Mr88R8. Eixtobb— If "A Distressed Housekeeper" will put 
black walnut shelves into the closet in which she keeps ner 
sugar, cake, Ac, she will have rest Some ten years ago I 
went to my closet to get a sponge cake, and found it cover- 
ed with those little pests, the red ant Not knowing what to 
do with it, I laid it down on fin old black walnut table dose 
by, and in less time than it has taken me to write this, the 
ants left the cake and taUe. I Inunediately took the nint, 
and put walnut shelves into my dosets, since which time there 
has not been an insect seen. t. b. p. Saston^ Pa, 

• •• 
{For the Oonatry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

LAYI NG T ILE. 

Last fait I laid over four hundred rods of tile. I used 
a ditching plow. The cost per rod for opening the ditch, 
averaging 2^ feet in depth, did not exceed nine cents, in- 
duding Uie cost of the plow. A portion of the subsofl 
was a stiff day — the rest a kind of hard-pan, which would 
require to be picked if dug by band. 

'The best way I could fiod to lay the tile — in fact the 
only way when the ditcher is used, was to dig and lay aod 
fill in the main drains first, for reasons that are self-evident 
at the very outset to one using this implement To fill 
the ditches I used one horse before a common plow set 
for three horse plowing, going six times around the ditch 
when on sod ground, and three when on stubble. 
TanffUwHJd^ N. Y m, J. F. 
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Notes from the Conn ectloat Valley. 

Franklin Goul^r, Massachusetts, has a population of 
82,000, and the number of its Farms is stated at 2,500. 
The region along the Connecticut — ^together with the town- 
ships of Northfield and Sunderland on the east side — in- 
cludes the best farming districts it contains, and the natural- 
ly irrigated Deerfield meadows are often referred to when 
the subject of ** inexhaustible soils'* comes up for discus- 
sion. 

It is to the part of tlie county tliat lies more immediate- 
ly in the vicinity of Greenfield, that the following remarlcs 
will espefially apply. In the last number of this paper 
we acknowledged in advance our indebtedness to J. S. 
Grennell, Esq., with whom we had then just had the 
pleasure of passing two or three days, for tlie opportunity 
of driving about among the farms in that neigliborhood, 
and for much of the information %bich it is the object of 
these notes to place before the readers of tlie Co. Gent. 
We can only venture, however, upon a very general out- 
line in connection with some of the chief points of interest 
involved, prefacing 'the attempt by remarking that we shall 
be glad to have our correspondents take up any part of 
the picture thus imperfectly sketched, either to supply 
missing details, or to correct what may be inapplicable in 
any particular locality. 

Greenfield, then, to start with the capital of the coun- 
ty, is a village of about 2,600 people, beautifully shaded, 
like so many others of the early settled localities in this 
part of New-England, by fine trees that have grown old in 
the public service. It is the center of considerable busi- 
nei>s— one or more cutlery establishments, for example, 
employing numerous hands, while some of the best cassi- 
roeres and doeskins of American make, come from the 
Greenfield Manufacturing Company's extensive Mills. The 
manufacture of infant's carriages has become also quite an 
important item ; turned out at a cost varying witli their 
style, of from $8 to $25 a piece, they bring considerable 
money into the place, from which they find sales all over the 
country. 

AORicULTURK here depends mostly for its pecuniary re- 
turns upon the dairy and the meat it produces. Greenfield 
sends more stock to Brighton than any other one station 
in the State. Almost every farmer markets more or less 
butter. All the farm work is done by oxen. Hence the 
cattle constitute a leading feature, and as such we shall re- 
fer first to 

Tlfte l<iTe Stock of t'rauklln County. 

The Short-Horns. — It cannot fail to be a question of 
general interest — in view of the three requisites which this 
region demands in its cattle — as to whicli breed answers 
most neariy the common want. Many of our readers will 
already have anticipated the response. And it is just to 
add that, so far as we are awai-e, there have been nc 
peculiar circumstances in the case to explain the present 
popularity of the Short-Horn, beyond its being the " right 
animal in the right place.** Moreover, other breeds seem 
to have had, or to be now in the progress of having, a fair 
trial side by side with their more successful competitor. 

Perhaps the first bull of this breed introduced in the 
vicinity was one presented to Hon. Geo. Grennell, more 
than twenty years ago, we believe, called " Governor," and 
which, although possibly not wholly of pure blood, exert- 
ed a favorable influence upon the size and chai*acter of his 
progeny. But the most ^ood done by any one animal 
whose stock was ever brought into the county, is ascribed to 



''Northumberland,** (4596 K H. B.,)bred by E. P. Fko- 
TICK, Esq., of this city ; Mr. Childs, of Deerfield, bad a 
bull sired by him, and all aoooonts agree fax rathig the 
desoendents from this source as unexcelled, either in milk- 
ing properties or in tendency to take on flesh, by anj 
other strain of which crosses have been made. It is a not 
unimportant corroboration of what some are inclined lo 
disregard or laugh at — ^the value of pedigree — ^tbat is, of 
long inherited and well established excellence, even in pro- 
ducing grades — to find, afWr a lapse of so oonsidenible a 
period of time, the offspring of one particular animal, upon 
the common stock of a neighborhood, still attraetmg atten- 
tion by their superiority, and thus vindicating those great 
truths that lie at the basis of successful breeding for all 
purposes. 

The great body of the stock of the county, as has beeo 
intimated, are Short-Horn grades ; there are perhaps half- 
a-dozen herds, smaller or larger, of pure^breds — such for 
example as Umt of Messrs. J. S. and Geo. Taylor, at 
SEclburnc, and, among Shelburue farmers, who appear to 
be generally noted for their pattle, one finds every where 
the plain impression of Short-Horn blood. Beside tlm 
gentlemen named, there are the Messrs. Wells, Stcbbiks^ 
and others whose stock was referred to in high terms. 
The Short-Horn is better known here as the J)urham,tind, ac- 
cording to locality, the character of the animals with which it 
has been crossed, &c, has frequently acquired other appella- 
tions for different grades, such as the *^ Red Durbams,** the 
**Connable breed,** &c., while the designation of "Hoosic 
Valley ** stock is given to Short-Horns and grades descend- 
ed from bulls that came from thai locality at about the 
same time, I believe, that the ^^Northumberland** Uood 
was first introduced. 

More recently the county of Franklin has derived much 
benefit fix>m the herd of Paoli Lathrop, Esq., at South 
Hadley, from which, and oilier sources, its Short-Hom 
stock has been replenished from time to thne, and the 
character of its grades been constantly growing higher and 
higher. 

It is of Duriiam grade not only that we find marks in 
most of the cattle that are marketed, but from it also that 
there frequently springs a remarkable instance of size and 
fattening capacity. Witness a si x year old ox, now belonging 
to Mr. J. S. Sanderson of Bemardston, whom we should 
have visited but for the rain, which weighs S,S00 lbs. and 
was described to us by a gentleman who had just seen it^ 
as still feeding with a good appetite and likely rather to 
increase than to retrograde. Mr. Grennell said he had 
never seen an animal ** so fat and so symmetrical, the flesh 
so evenly laid on and the fine points so well developed 
and preserved.** Other instances worthy of note, are three 
yoke of cattle fatted last winter by Jno. Abhlst of Deer* 
field, five and six yeara old, live weight respectively 6,200, 
5,000 and 4,976 lbs. — the lightest pidr having been worit- 
}d air the preceding autumn. The Messrs. Anderson, of 
the same town if we are not mistaken, had about the 1st 
of Feb. a pair of steera past three yeara old, %bicfa had 
then had meal for only about a fortnight, and would turn 
the scale at S,400 lbs. 

Hersfords.— This breed is by no means without its patrons, 
whose number, indeed, we inferred to be slightly on the 
increase, although with respect either to milk or to early 
maturity, it did not seem to claim a full equality with the 
Short-Hom. Messrs. A. & J. A. Clark of Greenfield, T. 
J. Field of Nortlificld, T. J, M. SsnTH of Moutagti«» 
(whose absence from home at the time of our call, we re< 
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gretted,) are among those who hare devoted most atten- 
tion to the breed in question, and among the North Ber- 
nardaton farmers it is said that there is considerable Here- 
ford blood intermingled with yarious other crosses. 

DiTONS AMD Jersxys. — ^H.ost of the Devon blood in the 
country probably exists in combination with tliatfrom other 
sources, as it is not thought to answer well alone with re- 
gard to siae, although like the Hereford, wori^ing oxen of 
this breed may be quicker and better matched. It is not 
an oly'cct generally, however, to train steers with that de- 
gree of care wliich is exercised where they are used for 
labor all their lives ; the more usual practice being not to 
work them over two seasons, when they are converted into 
beef. Steers, never worked, they want to make as large 
as possible by three years old, so that they may then be 
marketed ; hence, as above remarked, Short-Horns have 
the preference. The Jersey or Aldemey cows are in good 
repute for the dairy, and there seems to be more of the 
blood in the county than we were quite prepared to an- 
ticipate, but their ugliness as beef ^* critters" operates 
much to their prejudice. 

Sheep. — Mr. Grenncll has made considerable effort to 
promote an extension of interest in this direction. We 
understood that sheep feeding had recently paid rather 
better than that of cattle. The tide seems to have turned 
in favor of the larger and middle or coarse wooled breeds. 
South-Downs are considered to stand rather M the head, 
but a number of C!otswolds have also been introduced and 
apparently suit the climate — ^proving thrifty, and btingiug 
a good sized lamb at three or four mouths, which will 
sell for $5 or $6 at that age, and pay better than to 
keep them longer. It is an object, of course, with such 
lambs to have them come in as early as possible in the 
season. Mr. G. is trying the Oxford Downs, and thinks 
tliey will serve an excellent purpose, in crossing upon the 
ordinary sheep known as the ** Irish Smut " — which has 
probably been in the county 70 or 80 years, of untraceable 
origin it appears, but a good sized, prolific, hardy sort of 
sheep, making good milkers and mothers. The wool will 
fetch from 30 to 38 cents, according to circumstances, but 
meat is a more important consideration. 

Swims. — There are a good many Suffolks in the county ; 
Hr. Qrennell within a year or so has procured some of Uie 
Chester County breed tlurough Paschal Morris of Philadel- 
phia, which promise, he thinks, to give still better satis- 
faction. 

Horses. — A good deal of attention has been devoted to 
tlus suljcct through this region, and it has produced some 
admirable Black-Hawk and Morgan stock. 

Ctoneiml System of Farming'* 

Perhaps it is a fair estimate of the fannb of Franklin 
coimty to rate them in size at an average of something 
like 140 acr«a — two-thirds of which area would probably 
be found in continual pasture. As a farm grows larger, 
however, the proportion of pasture land increases, and 
while it might not be more than half of one of 80 acres, 
it would occupy upwards of two-thirds the area of a farm 
of more than the average extent. Of the fields not in 
pasture, from one-half to two-thirds again — probably fully 
the latter proportion — ^Is in meadow or hay land. Some 
of the Deerfield meadows are tilled year after year ; it is 
a common thing, too, to take corn two years, and then 
grass one year, and so on. Since potatoes have failed, 
there are fewer of them planted. Spring wheat, rye, a 
few oats, kCf are grown, about to meet the home wants 



of the community. A large quantity of the best hay if 
cut, but none marketed beyond the village demand, as it 
is otherwise consumed upon the farm. 

In illustration of these statements, Mr. Grkmmell was 
good enough to give me the following facts with regard 
to the practice of one or two farmers, of whose operations 
he had recently communicated an outline to the Gazette 
and Courier, published at Greenfield. The Messrs. Steb- 
BiMS have a farm of 185 acres in Conway, ** of which per- 
haps 45 are mowing and tillage, and the remainder pas- 
turing. They cut over 60 tons of the best of hay, taking 
especial pains to cut it early ; timothy just as it begins to 
blossom, and clover before any heads turn ; the liay is 
sweeter and -more nutritious, produces more milk and 
more fat They raise four acres of corn, averaging 75 
bushels to the acre, all of which is fed on the place. 
From two acres of oats they had 80 bushels ; four acres 
of rye yielding 92 bushels, and they annually market 
about 60 barrels of apples. Maple sugar is a great crop 
with them, going as high as 1,500 to 2,000 pounds a year.** 
They keep through the winter about twenty -five head 
of stock, and had in April " one pair of splendid dark 
red cattle which would weigh about 4,6J[)0 pounds, ready 
for market, and two yoke of handsome steers, then 
coming three years old ;** also one yoke of heavy work- 
ing oxen, and eight milch cows, one of them the motlier 
and another a half-sister of a big steer sold by Mr. S. a 
year before, wlilch weighed alive something over 3,200 

pounds and dressed 2,462 pounds, when weighed two 
days afler butchering. 

Here ** all the straw and stalks used for litter are cut 
before using, so that their long manure in the spring is 
short manure, and is easier handled, and saves forks enough 
to pay the entire trouble. They cut their oats when bare- 
ly half turned in the field ; the oats are heavier, and the 
straw as eagerly eaten by stock as the best bay.** 

Another farm to which we may briefly refer, is tliat of 
Mr. Isaac Barton of Greenfield, who is also an advocate, 
like Mr. Stkbbims, for the early cutting of grass. He 
thinks ** there is no fault so general among farmers as al- 
lowing their gi'ass to stand too long before cutting ; by 
mowing earlier it is true they douH get so much bulk, but 
the hay will contain more nutriment, will produce mora 
flesh and more milk, and tlie rowen or second crop will 
be enough larger to pay the difiierence.*' Mr. Grenncll 
also notices the mixture of meal which he feeds to his 
growing stock as "especially commendable: — to a half 
bushel of rye, a peck of corn, and a peck of oats, he adds 
three quarts of flax seed, and grinds them together ; this 
makes a rich, nourishing provender, free frpm some of 
the oljcctions to feeding clear com meal, flax seed can 
be bought at from $1.66 to $2 per bushel, and a small 
quantity will yield as much nutriment as a laigcr amount 
of such oil meal as we get at the present day.** 

Im PROVKMEMTS. — Oiic of the chief improvements in the 
Farming of the county is thought to be in the better plows 
and plowing tluit have been introduced of late years. 
They now turn over seldom or never less than seven or eight 
inches instead of tliree or four. Other implements, too, 
particularly harrows, horse-hoes, and cultivators, have been 
improved, and the use of mowing machines and horse- 
rakes has become almost universal. Mr. Grennell thought 
that the " Tedding Macliine,** or Hay maker and spreader, 
would be an important implement here, and that it would 
undoubtedly soon come into use. 

Fruit. — ^The growth of Fruit has much Increased, and 
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10,000 trees, mostly apples, have been set out the present 
season in the yicinity of Greenfield. Upon Mr. Grenneirs 
farm there is a thrifty orchard of a thousand trees from 
five to fifteen years old — apples, with the exception of 
about 75 pears and 100 cherries. Peaches here were for- 
merly fine, and as an illustration of the fact that the soil 
^once seemed to possess some virtue for them it has not 
at present, it was mentioned in conversation, that a 
chance seedling on lir. G/s place once produced fruit 11} 
iaches in circumferance, which was shown at one of the 
Worcester Horticultural Society^s Exhibitions. 

Among the village residents in Greenfield and else- 
where, the pear is more and more becoming a garden fa- 
vorite, and dwarfs and grape-vines are finding a place, 
about a large proportion of the homes of the professional 
and business men, mechanics and others, who have a plot 
of ground that can be made to admit them. There is 
some difficulty in explaining why the peach has become 
80 tender and rarely productive, but the dwarf pear seems 
to be uniformly successful when taken care of. 

Potatoes. — It is preferred now to choose for the potato 
the lighter soils and to seed tliin. Mr. GronncU tried 
Howatt^s ".One-Ey« System ^^ with great success, and had 
modified his practice to some extent accordingly, although 
witliout having altogether carried it out since the first ex- 
periment Tiie Carter — ^formerly standing at the head s» 
a potato for the tablo, thci'e, as elsewhere, has lost its 
size, and will produce with difiieulty fifty bushels an acre. 
At the present time the Davis Seedling appears to rank as 
first in yield, quality and soundness — rather improving 
than otherwise as tlie season advances. The Prince Al- 
bert and State of Maine are also first class varieties, but 
do not produce so well as that last named, and the Mexi- 
can is thought to be unrivaled as a baking potato. The 
sort known in New-England as the Peach Blow, is evident- 
ly quite a different thing from that now so popular in 
New- York, and in no respect worthy of the reputation ac- 
quired by the latter. 

Otrkr Notks. — There are some other Notes which we 
had intended to present more at length, but which the 
limit already reached warns us to condense into as little 
space as possible. Among the measures of improvement 
which the Agticulture of the County has seen progressing 
by degrees, there are several which should not be over- 
looked. More attention is now given to manures. Tiie 
application of artificial fertilizers has received a practical 
test at the hands of many, and they now occupy an estab- 
lished position as they should — not as the mainspring but 
as an adjunct of good farming. Draining has here and 
there been tried, and there is a manufactory of Tilo in 
Whately. Root crops, particularly the mangold, are 
coming more and more into notice, and carrots and tur- 
nips are grown to a considerable extent. The capacious 
bams, well adapted for the purposes of their agriculture, 
afford us another opportunity of adding a credit mark to 
the account of Franklin County farmers— including often, 
as they do, facilities for the feeding of stock, the manage- 
ment of manure, the cooking of feed and the protection 
of roots, and sometimes also a warm corner for the poul- 
try, a work-shop for repairs, and apartments for the storing 
of harness, or implements, or vehicles'. The proper care 
and feeding of young stock as well as old, both small and 
large, has been discussed with intelllgeuce and spirit. 
The use of oil cake finds its only obstacle in the adultera* 
tions to which dishonest dealers subject their patrons, and 



the proposed substitution for it of flax seed itself, as do- 
scribed in the practice of Mr. Barton, above alluded to, is 
a suggestion which we cannot allow to pass without calling 
to it the more particular regard of those of our readers 
who are placed in similar circumstances. Upon the points 
which we are touching in this paragraph, all and severally, 
as well as those previously spoken of more at lengtli, we 
again bespeak the assistance of our correspondents in sup- 
plying the deficiencies or correcting the unintentional 
errors they may discover. It affords as pleasure to an- 
ticipate, hereafter, an opportunity of noting down some of 
the more prominent points in the Winter Faioning of this 
region ; but, meanUme, in the operations of the Summer 
and Autumn, there is much that might be contributed, 
with general advantage, to the columns of the Countrt 
Gkntlemak, out of those stores of experience whidi the 
thrifly cultivators of the Connecticut Valley have been so 
long accumulating. 

In closing here, we are passing by several Calls of in- 
terest, either proposed or accomplished. Drives, in sun 
or showers, over the hills that look down upon the flats, 
or winding between fields already promising of remunera- 
tive yield. Walks under the elms and horse-chestnuts 
and maples ; and views over the rolling landscape, bound- 
ed by the distant heights in which New-England scenery 
is never wanting of its share, or — ^in singular contrast with 
many of its forms, — those two vistas — upper and lower — 
of alluvial veYdure, between which Deerfield nestles in the 
shade of its grand old avenue. A fishing excursion to 
Turner's Falls, and the picnic-ing in which we there sur- 
prised one of our most esteemed Deerfield subscribers — 
a phase of Massachusetts farming which on the spot we 
threatened to expose. The dace and other finny strag- 
glers which we did not beguile ; the relics of the old mas- 
ters of the soil we bi'Ought away ; the tales of that border 
warfare that once reddened the wild rapids, now dammed 
and strsught-jacketed and put to good practical purposes, 
as all the forces of earth at this age certainly should be. 
Of this and more, even these allusions are unnecessary and 
may be out of place. 

But a word for the Trees is never mistuned. Owing to 
the impulse of prizes offered under the auspices of the 
Franklin County Agricultural Society, 1,265 sugar maples 
have been set Aut by the road-sides during the past year — 
Daniel Ballai-d of Wendell, Cyrus Holton of Northfield, 
and Alfred Belden of Whately, heading the list in these 
legacies for the enjoyment of another generation. Let 
the sons of New-England begin to appreciate the advan- 
tages of their position as it strikes the eye of a stranger, 
and we shall hear from fewer fathers the troubled question, 
** Why do our Toung Men leave the Farm?" 
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THE CATTLE DISEASE. 

Much of our space will still be found dbcupled by 

the Pleuro-Pneumonia, We think, however, that tho 
time has airived when we may venture to indicate oon« 
elusions with a fair degree of certainty, and a tolerable 
probability of their being received as impartially as the^ 
will be given. We hope, and believe that we may safely 
expect, to hear lass of the disease in future. It has never 
been our opinion that there was anything to call for gene- 
ral alarm, and the tendency appears to be toward a more 
calm and dispassionate view of the aflldr in those districts 
which have hitherto been the sufferers. 
1. As to the character of the Flouro-Fn^umoni^ it is veij 
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important that the now well-establiahed fkct of its being 
•vivAentlj contagious^ should be borne conatantljin mind. 
It is also proved that it nuiy be communicated by ir^ection^ 
that is, that the places occupied or the food breathed upon 
by diseased animals, will give it to others, especially if 
tainted with the mucous discharge characteristic of its 
more advanced stages. That there is anything essentially 
^idemic in the Pleuro we very much doubt^ although it 
appears certain that cases of it may spontaneously occur 
where circumstances are such as peculiarly to predispose 
. the system to its attacks, and it is probably equally cer- 
tain that there may be atmospheric, climatic or othor 
peculiarilies especially favorable in certain seasons or lo- 
calities to its prevalency or violence. 

2. Keeping these facts in view, we remark in the second 
place, that the Fleuro-pneumonia is no new thing in tkit 
country. In support of this assertion we refer to the let- 
ter from E. P. PREMTICK, Esq., on page 396 — showing the 
course it ran in his herd five or six years ago, and the 
measures which in the end accomplished its extinction. 
If Mr. Ghenery couid have secured the services of some 
one acquainted with these facts, at the time of the first 
•utbreak among his cattle, his own losses might perhaps 
have*bcen partially prevented, and, at any rate, the vast 
expense and anxiety to which the whole State has since 
been put, would have been spared. The great lesson, to 
which we wish to call particular attention, not only as illus- 
trated iu Mr. Prentice's experience, but also as directly 
pointed at in all the testimony taken before the Massachu- 
setts committee, is, then, that the only safety lies in ieo- 
laling the different membere of an iv/eeted herd, and that 
tlie disease may be thus in no very long time wholly driven 
out 

8. Under the circumstances of the case in Massachu- 
setts, for a little outline of which see the letter from our 
Boston correspondent — we think the action of the Com- 
missioners should receive the cordial support of the pub- 
lic The laws enacted by the Legislature are calculated 
to restore public confidence, and the report of the inves- 
tigations now concluded, will diff\ise just the needed 
information over the country, so U)at we hope to hear no 
more of the spread of the disease, for, should it anywhere 
appear, Uie means of keeping it in check are entirely within 
the reach of all. 

4. It may be remarked, however, that there should be 
little confidence reposed in the numerous rumors of its 
breaking out here and there, over the country, for any 
affection of the lungs or other ordinary illness among cat- 
tle will be very likely to be represented as the pleuro- 
pneumonia for some time to come. Unless the opportu- 
nity for the influence of contagion or infection is clearly 
known to have occurred, the preswnption t«, in every 
tuck instancey that something else is the matter. If there 
is real cause for suspicion, let the endangered herd be at 
once separated — one, or at most two or three animals by 
tliemselves in any one field or building, and kept thus 
isolated at whatever cost of time and trouble, until the 
whole danger has passed by. 

6. We trust that the Massachusetts Commissioners will 
at once carry out the provisions of tiie law for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital or quarantine, by tiie adaptation to 
this purpose of some farm and range of buildings where 
the disease already exists, and where it may be fully stud- 
ied, both in its own developments and in tiie action of the 
contagion and infection upon healthy animals introduced 
for the purpose of experiment, and which need by no 
means be of an expensive kind. The poor-house establish- 
ment at Ncw-Braintree, where we witnessed last week the 
examination of some infected cows, would afford a good 
spot for the purpose, and investigations might there be 
conducted, which, so far as our reading has extended, 
have no prototypes in Europe with all that has there been 
■aid and done upon the subject. 

6. When such a hospital Is once known to exist, acces- 
sible to the visits of interested scientific and practical men, 
H will be very well that delegates from other States should 



have the opportunity of acquainting themselves thoroughly 
with the disease, so as to be able to distinguish its symp- 
toms from those of other complaints. There will then be 
some one in every locality, who can be called in quicUy 
where attack is suspected, and at once either put down 
unnecessary fears or take proper measures to meet the 
exigencies of the case, without application of any sort to 
official authorities, or crying out through tiie papers that 
the whole cattle of a town or county are dyings before it 
is really ascertained whether there is one that is seriously 
ill. Some one qualified medical observer will be better 
for this purpose than three or four uninstructed and less 
capable visitors who would go and return in a day or two 
really no wiser tiian they went 

— As to the present condition of affairs in Massachusetts 
the more light we can get upon the subject, the more we 
incline to the opinion that for two months back there has 
been little reliable evidence of the extension of the disease 
beyond the limits it then occupied. After a state of gen- 
eral commotion, whether well founded or not, there gen- 
erally comes a season of calm, and unless we much mis- 
take the tendencies of the public mind, the excitement 
upon the Pleuro-pneuroonia has already passed its highest 
point We do not know all about it^ even now, it is true ; 
but we know so much that we have no longer an ill-defined 
goblin to contend with, but an enemy, sufiicientiy ugly, 
we do not deny, and by no means to be despised — but still 
one whicli, if properly restrained and imprisoned, will work 
out, in a great measure, his own extinction. Without 
neglecting caution, there is no reason for lack of courage ; 
and it is our earnest recommendation, as the best source 
of public security, that each roan attend as judiciously and 
earnestly as possible to the welfare of his own stock, with- 
out inundating the public with surmises, or depending upon 
Commissioners to kill or cure in his behalf, and upon the 
public treasury for a premium upon any complaint which 
he can cfistort into the guise of this troublesome and noisy 
invader. 
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The Pleuro-Pneumonia here Six Tears Ago. 

The following is the important letter from E. P. Pren- 
tice, Esq., of Mount Hope, near this city, to which wc al- 
lude particularly in the leading Note upon page 400 of thia 
number of the Codmtrt Gentlsmam : — 

Messrs. Editors — I notice that a good deal of alarm is 
felt in different parts of tiie country about what is called 
the cattie disease. 

From the diagnosis given in the papers, I have no doubt 
this is Pleuro-Pueumonia, with which I had some acquain- 
tance a few years ago. If it is the same, my observation 
and experience may be of some service to those suffering 
now. 

It was introduced into my stock in the fall of 1858, by 
one of my own cows, which in the spring of that year I 
had sent down to my brother in Brooklyn, to be used du- 
ring the summer for milk. 8he was kept entirely isolated 
throughout the summer, and in November was sent up by 
the boat. Tliere were no other cattle on the boat at the 
time, nor could I learn that she had come in contact with 
any in passing through the sti'eets on her way to the boat, 
and she certainly did not after leaving it, until she mingled 
again with her old companions, all of whom were then and 
long afterwards perfectly healthy. After she had been 
home about two weeks we noticed that her appetite failc<l, 
and her milk fell off; she seemed dull Mid stupid, stood 
with her head down, and manifested a considerable degree 
of languor. 

Soon her breathing became somewhat hurried and with 
a very decided catch in it ; she ground her teeth, continued 
standing, or if she laid down it was only to jump up agaia 
instantly. Her cough increased, and so too a purulent 
and now bloody discharge of mucus from her mouth and 
nostrils. The excrement was fetid, black and hard. 

In this case we twice administered half a pound of 
epsum salts, and afterwards a bottie of castor oil. Very 
little but a temporary effect was produced by these doseti 

The symptoms all increased in intensity, strength di- 
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miniflhed, limbfl were drawn together, belly tucked iip^ &c., 
uiiUl the eighth day, when aUe partly layed and partly fell 
down, and never rose again. 

In a post-mortem examination, the lungs proved to be 
golfed with black, fetid blood, the substance of them to 
be thickened, soil and pulpy. The plcui-a and diaphragm 
also showed a good deal of disease and some adhesion. 

This cow on her arrival here was put into her usual 
place in the stable, between otherS. She remained there 
for two or three days afler she was taken sick, before we 
removed her to the hospital. 

In about three weeks from the time she died, one and 
then the other of those standing on cither Hide of Iier were 
attacked io the same way, and with but two days between. 
This certainly looks very much like contagion, but my at- 
tention had not before been called to this particular dis- 
ease, and to suppose inflammation or congestion of the 
lungs contagious, was so opposed to my preconceived no- 
tions that I did not even then admit it, and these animals 
were suffered to remain with the others until their own com- 
fort seemed to requu*e the greater liberty of open pens. 

One of them was early and copiously bled twice, while 
epsoin salts were administered both by the stomach and 
with the injectivc pump. The other we endeavored to 
keep nauseated with ipecacuanha, and at the same time 
to keep her bowels open by cathartic medicines. Ail 
proved to be of no avail. They both died, the one in ten 
and the other in thirteen days. Before these died, how- 
ever, others were taken sick. And thus later I had eight 
sick at one time. 

The leading symptoms in all were the same, with minor 
differences, and so too was the appearance after death on 
examination. 

Of all that were taken sick (sixteen) but two recovered, 
and they were among those we did the Icttst for, afler we 
had become di^tcouroged about trying to cure them. In 
all the last cases we made no effort at all, but to keep them 
as comfortable as we could. 

In one case the acute character of the disease changed 
to a chronic, and the animal lived six or eight weeks, until 
the whole texture of the lungs had become destroyed. 
Slie had become much emaciated, and finally died with the 
ordinary consumption. 

At the time the first case appeared I had a herd of thirty- 
one animals, all valuable Ayrshires, fn fine condition and 
health. In all the first cases I had a veterinary surgeon 
of considerable celebrity and experience, and every ordi- 
nary approved mode of treatment was retried to and per- 
severed in. The last cases, as before intimated, we only 
Btrove to make comfortable. 

After I paid the third or fourtli forfeit, I began to wake 
up to the idea that the disease was in a high degree con- 
tagious, whether I would have it- so or not, and that my 
future security was in prevention and not in remedy. I 
tbefefore separated all the remaining animals, in no in- 
stance having more than two togetlier, and generally but 
one in a place. 

All were removed from the infected stfd)le8 and put into 
quarantine. Isolated cases continued to occur for some 
weeks after this, but the spread of the disease was stayed, 
DOT did a single com occur afler this, which we did not 
think we traced directly to previous contact. 

It is impossible to account for the fin^t ca.^ of which I 
have spoken. But as the cow in that case was put into a 
sales stable in New- York wlule waiting for the boat, though 
there were no cattle then present, yet I have supposed it 
not unlikely that ^Useosed animals had been there, and had 
left the seeds of disease. 

But aocount for tills case as we may (and I have no doubt 
it is sometimes spontaneous,) I feel convinced it is very 
highly contagious, and that the only safety to a hei-d into 
which it has been introduced, is in compUie isolation, and 
in tills I feel, as convinced, there u ta/ety. 

My cattle were not suffered to return even to the barn- 
yard, or to any part of the cattle bams, except as invalids 
were sent to the *^ hospital " to die, until late the next fall 
— ^i. e. the fall of 1854. In the meantime the hay and 
straw had all been removed, the stables, stalls^ cribs, and 



all, thoroughly scrubbed with ashes and water, fumigated 
and whitewashed with quick lime. I have had no case 
since, and am persuaded I should have avoided most of 
those I had before, if I had reasonably admitted the evi- 
dences of my senses in tiie second and third cases. 

Mount Eopty June 14, 1860. £. P. Pmekticx. 



MB. ALEXANDER'S SALE. 



Tlie sale took place as advertised, on the 13th inst 
Tlie threatening aspect of weather in the early morning 
changed about 10 o^clock, and the day proved a delightful 
one. The attendance wa.n large, and contained a apriuk« 
ling of breeders from Ohio, Indiana, New- York and C(»- 
nccticut. The prices were higher than realized last year, 
as the stock was also of better quality. It will be seen 
from the following statement, that several animals found 
Eastern purchasers : — 

Cows AMD Hnms. 

1. Orbaed. Robt Clarke, Ky ^ SIOO.OO 

2. Mary Ann 18th, O. W. Anderson. Ky 77.38 

8. Many AnnSOUi, J. D. Dun, Ky ISi.M 

4. Mary Ann 22d. S. W. Uobbfns, Conn. l^t.OO 

5. Chance, ftth, 8. W. Kobblns, Conn., 905.60 

6. Pearlette 2d. J. & Johnson, Ky., 99S.W 

7. Mary CatUey 2»l, Ezra Cornell, N. Y 13u.00 

8. Prune :{d J. U. Dun. Ky 85.00 

9. Knima 3<l. J. 0. Sheldon, N. Y MO.Ofr 

10. FiMIare 4th. J. O. Sheldon. N. Y 190.00 

11. Pearlette Ml S. W. Kobblna. Conn 905.00 

19. Matd Marion 5tli. S. W. Kobblna, Conn. 239.00 

}3. Rosamond, E. Cornell, N. Y 90O.UO 

4. Lilla LanvuUh, E. Cornell. N. Y 75.00 

16. Eveline, J. W. Jonca. Ky IM.OO 

W. Mary Allen. Mr. Shield*, Mo 153.W 

17. Margaret Allen. &lr. Shleldc. Mo., 70.00 

19. Idle Ulrl, Jaa. O. Sheldon, N. Y.,. 130.00 

• _ — _ 

18 Cows and Heiren» areragins 0153.63— total #9,747.50 

BCLLS. 

1. Lord LanKuIsh, Rankin Baldrldge, Ind., $9S.00 

" Deri)/ Duke, Rlerrltt O'Neal. Ky 170.00 

Fitz Bell. RufUB Bnaut. (Shakers.) Ky \G2.S0 

Juniper, John Monett, Ohio, 107.20 

Election, &lr. Shieids, Mo 80.00 

Marske. J. S. Wolfork 163.00 

Volunteer, Jno. G. Dun. Ohio. 97».(>0 

Phmitom, W. B. Hudson, Tcnn 90.09 

Rataplan. D. S. Huffstotter, Ind 105.00 

Morisco, C. C. Crimnau, Ky....... 87.50 

11. ZJnganee. C. A. Stevenson. Ky., ^.00 

13. Falconer. R. W. Scott. Ky., 157.S0 

Langar, J. R. VVanl, Ky 90S.OO 

Mogul. K. (i. Dun. Ohio 330.00 

Peter, R. Weisiger, Texas, 75.00 

Marion, B. C. Bedford, Ky 800.00 

Fordhiun, John Ross, Ohio, 140.00 

York. J. B. Wilder. Ky 155.00 

Hopeful, Dodd Helm, Ky., 50.60 



9. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
8. 
7. 

I: 

10. 



18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

ly. 



19 Bulls averaging 8153. 43— total 89,915.00 

SlT. 

^^^ To the account of Mr. R. A. Alkxandkb*s late 

Sale, given above, should be added the Imported Bull 

'' £1 Hakim,"* sold for $250 to J. R. Bryant, Pleasant Hill, 

Ky. A number of South-Down sheep not then reported, 

were also disposed of, and the following is a correct reca* 

pitulfltion of the whole : 

90 Shori-Hom Bulls sold for.. 8S,166.00-aTerage per head... 8158.95 
18 do. Cows A heifers, 8,747.50— do. do. .. 153.61 



»i head of cattle, 85.913.50— 

9 South-Down Bucks, 891.00— 

6 do. Ewes, 194.00— 



do. 


do. 


.. 155.88 


do. 


do. 


.. 48.44 


do. 


do. 


.. U.U 



Total of all sales, 86^407.50 

——•♦♦— 



[For the Country Oentleinan and OultivatorJ 
Cliarlotte Rnase* 

Mbbsrs. Editors — I will give you a recipe for Chariotta 

Raise, with tho directions for making it, which I consider in 

a recipe quite as essential as the ingredients : 

1 ounce of irelatine. 
€ ounces of sugar. 

Yolk of four empi, 
1 quart of cream. 
1 pint of milk. 

Dissolve a little less than one ounee of gelatine in a |Nnt of 
lukewarm milk— then scald it, and pat it upon the beaten 
eggs and sugar-i-stir them well together — set aside till itf be> 
comes lukewarm— then season it well with vanilla, (some osa 
brandy also ) 

Whip the crefkm while the mixture is setting, and skim the 
froth as it forms. The day before make sponge cake— the 
wei|^t of eggs in sngar, and half the weight in floor* Mamr. 
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Bosh Bugs.— Will you please tell me throagh Tbb Cul- 
tivator, what will prefect cherry trees against the ravages 
of the rtiee bAg— also when to slit the bark of such trees. J. 
8. EwBLL. Bv/lcld^ Man. [We know of no remedy for the 
insects but to Kill them. When very numerous, they have 
been knocked off the trees on sheets and thrown into hot 
water. We are not aware of any advantage in slitting the 
bark of trees.] 

Cbdab Bbbriks. — When is the proper time to gather the 
red cedar seeds 7 If gathered in the fall should wey be ex- 
posed daring the winter ? b. [A suitable time is late in 
fall or during winter — they may oe washed off the pnip and 
mixed with moist sand, exposed to frosts, and planted in 
spring. They will grow the first and second years.] 

Plabtbb. — I wish to question in regard to plaster. lo plant- 
ing my potatoes, I experimented with plaster. On one half 
of the land I put a tablespotmful in each hill. The land seem- 
ed to be better than the other part ; the season was dry, but 
the yield was much less where the plaster was used, than on 
the other and poorer part. I think the soil contains a mixture 
of iron. Would that have an effect upon the plaster? What 
is the opinion of your read ore in regard to il'I I have also 
sown plaster broadcast upon my mowland, and could perceive 
DO benefit therefrom. Elihu Bbowzt. Blantl/urdf Mass. 
[On some soils, plaster is no benefit, and it is needless to ap- 
ply it. We do not think it injured the potatoes, bat that the 
diminution was owing to other accidental causes.] 

Yellow Glovbr. — EnJosed you will find a specimen of 
the flower and stems of a species of grass which has rooted out 
the clover in my fields, and in those of some of my neighbors, 
and which I would like to know the name of Supposing you 
would be likely to know, I send it te you with the request that 
you will give its name and the best method of eradicating it. 
1 am plowing it under, j. w. J>. Mount Holly, N. J. [The 
plant sent is the Trifolium procumbens, or yellow clover, an 
introduced foreigner, a somewhat troublesome weed in some 
places. Plowing under and good cultivation will eradicate it ] 

Paibt for Stopping CnACKft.— I have an upper porch the 
floor of which leaks and lets the water down on to tiie lower 
flooj, and it also leaks where it joins the house. Now will 
you tell me what to do with it 1 What kind of paint can 
I use on it, that will fill up the shrunken places, (pin^,) 
and be permanent and cheap 1 m. Marsfmll, III. [We 
linow of nothing better than white-lead paint, and where the 
oracles are large, the paint may be thickened to any desired 
degree my mixing in with fine cletin sand— making it thicker 
acoerding to the size of the cracks. This we have found ex- 
cellent for all kinds of leakages in wood-work.] 

Influbncb of tbb Moon*8 Shadow.— Some of the good 
old farmen here tell me there is a time, governed by the 
ohanges of the moon, for planting potatoes, transplanting 
shrubbery, laying fence, deadening timber, putting on house 
roofs, A;c., &o. One thing tends to mnko me incredulous—- 
that is, that some of the wise ones are governed by the 
ehanges of the moon— others by the asoent abd descent of the 
sign. If the changes of the moon or the signs have any effect 
upon'timber, vegetation, the soil, or anything else with which 
farmers usually have to deal, I should like to know what it 
ii. Will you please infonu me what the opinion of scientific 
men is on the subject. Youno Farmbr. Va., June 1860. 
[Onr correspondent will perceive by a moment's reflection, 
that the mere cirourostance of the sun shining on this or the 
other side of the moon, 240,000 miles off, could not possibly 
have any effect on the things of this worid. Careful journals 
have been kept for years by scientific men, and no general 
result could be reached, although limited observations would 
sometimes bear towards one rule, and again towards another, 
as accident happened to lead. We are aware that some far- 
mers have favorite notions on this subject, some one way an j 
some another, and that being fixed in their belief, one acci- 
dental coincidence serves more to establish them, than twenty 
exceptions would do to upset their (pinions. The light of the 
moon at night has been claimed by some as affecting vegeta- 
tion — but as this light is but little more than half a millionth 
part that of the sun, a single day of sunlight would do more 
good than all the light of the moon from the days of Adam 
nntil now.] 

Prbsbrvino Fruit xb Alcohol. — Will yon please Infonn 
me how to put up cherries, currants, Ao., in spirits, so as to 
preserve and not take all the color out of them 7 I have tried 
brandy and diluted alcohol, bat they take all the color out ; 
and I bare seen them colored very naturally, and would lUco 



to know how— and likely many of the readers of the Co. Qenl' 
would be benefitted by the inHormation. Subscriber. Barnes- 
pille, 0/iio. [^Will some of our readers who possess practical 
skill, please give us a descripti<Mi of the process, at an early 
day?] 

BoBB Dust for Tubbbps.— In Inst 06. Oent. a correspon- 
dent wishes to know what the effect of sulphated bones is on 
tumepa. I have not used any of it, but have the dust. Last 
summer I sowed 200 pounds of dust on 70 square rods of 
ground. Product 200 bushels of the finest turnips that I ever 
saw— got plenty that weighed five pounds with the t^ps and 
roots cut off. Some of the seed came up where no dust was 
sown, and the turnips were not as big as a silver dollar ; have 
used four tons of it on grass, and see the effects in a much 
greater yield. M. Gownr. O^Bannon^s, Ky. ' 

Colbbbook Srkdlibo Potato. — A writer in The Home- 
stead, speaks of this variety as an excellent table potato, 
especially for summer use. He says, " They are large, smooth, 
very productive, and free from rot. At this season, when 
potatoes begin to grow soggy and distasteful, these are dry as 
meal and pleasant to the taste.'* We would be glad to knotr 
more of this variety from those who have grown and nsed 
them. * Tyro. 

SuDDBB Dbatb of Sbbxp.— As we have received much 
valuable information from the Co. Gent, I now write to solicit 
information on a subject that may perhaps prove pecuniarily 
interesting not only to myself, but to many of your readers. 
For the past few weeks I have been losing my sheep, and ain 
at a loss how to account for their deaUi. Those that I have 
noticed before death, have a frothing at the mouth and bow- 
els much distended. They are in fine condition, and on open- 
ing them could find nothing indicative of poison or disease. 
We have lost sheep from eating Ivy, all of which turned 
green before they died, or in other words their flesh assumed 
a greenish hue. The flesh of those I have lost recently, has 
its natural color. We have examined the field, (which is clo- 
ver and blue grass,) and could find nothing that I would con- 
sider poisonous to a sheep. Any information that you or your 
readers can impart on the subject, will be gratefully received. 

Mont. Co., Md. Jas. £. Jones. 

BiJkCK Ants.— Will the editor please inquire through the 
columns of the Country Gent., if there is any remedy for the 
common small black ant in gardens, as mine is almost over- 
run with them ; the leaves of the flowers looking as if they 
had been pierced with an awl, and I can find nothing else to 
charge the destruction to but these ants. Mrs. D. 0. Nyx. 
[We have never been seriously troubled with aats, and there- 
fore give briefly such remedies as we have heard recom- 
mended, with the request that our readen wilt furnish such 
as they know to be better: smear the inside of a vessel with 
honey, and invert it over their nests or places of most frequent 
resort, and when covered with them, jar them off into boiling 
water. Flour sulphur sprinkled on their haunts is said to 
repel them. Spirits of turpentine, poured on their hillocks 
destroys or disperses them. Bottles partly filled with sweet- 
ened water attract them, and imprison and drown them.] 

BuTTBR Daibt.— Will you please give in the columns of 
your joui-nal a plan — with cost-estimate — of a butter dairy 
and ice-house, which will accommodate the milk of thirty to 
fifty cows. Situation, a hill slope on noi4h side of dwelling. 
A small stream of sprmg water is near at hand which I can 
easily introduce into the house, and on the north a yard 
where I propose keeping my swine. A. B. FWe should 
esteem it a favor if some of onr readers in the dalr^ districts, 
who have given attention to the erection of such dairies as our 
correspondent inquires for, would furnish us a plan or design, 
with accompanying explanations ftnd estimates.] 

Blood Spavin. — I have a valuable mare who has a blood 
spavin (as it is called,) forming, and I would*be glad to know 
if there is any cure, remedy, or relief for the disease. There 
is now a swelling of about the site of a hen's egg, near the 
center of the joint, which, after considerable exercise, will 
disappear, but return again with the usual stiffness while 
standing in the stable. Can anything be done te help it 1 

^ath, Me. x. 

Hydraulic Ram.— Coald you or any of your snbsoriben 
give through the Cultivator a description or an engraving 
of a hydraulic ram, capable of raising water 100 feet, with 
the price and where it can be bought 1 Ah Old Subbcribbb. 
[We hare so often published engravings and descriptions of 
this apparatus that our best way is pr(n>ably to refer the in- 
quirer directly to the implement catalogue of almost any 
extensive dealer. For example, Emery Bmthers, or W. W. 
Eggleston of this city, would probably supply him at onoa 
with all needful particulars.] 
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CFor the Cottntiy Genttemao and Cultivator.] 
OATS AND CARROTS TOGETHER. 

Hessbs. EDiTonB — ^I notice in the Go. Gent, of May 
I7f Rkfortkb wishes to leam the experience of those who 
have tried the experiment of raising oats and carrots to- 
gether. As it is a rainy day I feel tempted to comply with 
tlie lequeift, and give my experience upon the subject It 
is some six years ago May 1, that, after sowing a piece of 
oats, I sowed about an eighth of an acre to carrots, by way 
of experiment The ground was a sandy loam, in corn 
the year before, and well manured. The oats were sowed 
broadcast by hand, and the carrot seed by a seed sower. 
The oats were very heavy, and some of them lodged. 
After harvesting the oats, the horse and small plow were 
passed twice between the rows, wliich were about the dis- 
tance we usually plant com. The carrots were then care- 
fully hoed and weeded by band, and a little home-made 
poudrette applied to each plant, and the poudrette covers 
6d with a little loose earth. Little or nothing more was 
done to the carrots until harvest Product, 61 bushels. 

I have not continued the practice, because I do not think 
oats a profitable crop for me to raise, except where I wish 
to sow clover or other grass seed. I seldom fail to get 
good clover after oats, and I am pretty sure to get good 
herds grass and red top after clover, unless it is some dry, 
sandy plain. Clover fails after being mowed one season. 

Chicopee^ Ma*t. m. s. K. 

■ ■■■»•• 

[For th« GooDfery Gentleman and Onltivator.] 
DISINTEGRATION OF SOIL. 



ly possible. Suoceflsfnl nurserymen and fruitgrowers, who 
make laige trees, in a few yean, out of smail ones, and 
even from seed, (ss is oftener the case,) and cover them 
with fruit, or load them with rich foliage, are careful to 
attend to trenching and drainage. They win show yon 
trees of five years growth, exactly twice the size under 
this management as under the conunon mode of letting 
them take care of themselves and do their owik> subsoiU 
ing; and will tell you the latter mode of procedure, is like 
casting a child of early age upon the world to attend to 
its own support and education. 

Trenching in gardening, and subsoiling in field culture, 
combined with underdraining, is a sure piotectioQ from 
the effects of drouth. o. p. 8. 



No discovery has been so important in its results sinoe 
tiie invention of the plow, as that of underdraining in the 
preparation of the sotL And the requirements of the soil 
in respect to its drainage, should be inquired into even 
before tlie plow is ready for action. The first of all duties 
in tlie preparation of land, seoms to be that of ridding it 
of superfluous moisture, so that no standing water may 
remain about the roots of plants, keeping them continual- 
ly cold and wet, but that (iiey may stand in dry groimd, 
and a wander temperature be made to pervade the soil as 
iar as the roots of plants usually go. 

Open drains of very ordinary character, show clearly 
the value and necessity of such a change when the ground 
is not naturally dry. As soon as this is accomplished, 
wherever it is necessary, the soil is to be broken for cul- 
ture ; and the deeper tlie better — ^not tlut the lowest soil, 
to the depth of three feet or more, should be turned up- 
side down above the surface soil, but loosened ; mixed it 
may be, witli sand or gravel, if too clayey and liard. 

the experience of every day in gardening, makes it as 
plain as tlie nose on a man^s face that plants delight in 
and are benefited by growing in a loosened subsoil, where 
all their energies are not at task to enable them to pusli 
their slender roots tlirough the hard clay. It is a marvel 
that they are able to make any growth in such soil, and 
we wonder that tliey live at all, since naturally grown 
plants are of little value when compared with their im- 
proved condition under cultivation; and it was not de- 
signed that plants should perfect their character and the 
amount of their productions without cultivation, but that 
they should develop their perfections under the intelli- 
gence and ingenuity of man. When growing in a hard 
subsoil, (though tlie effect is not so apparent upon forest 
trees of lai^e size,) little nourishment can reach the lower 
fibers from the surface of the soil, and they must ]3e com- 
pelled to feed almost entirely by means of their upper 
fibers and rootlets^ 

By tlioroughly loosening the subsoil and trenching it 
deeply, when united with thorough draining, the manure 
at the surface lias gradual access to the spongioles of the 
lower roots of the plant; and the roots, on account of the 
openness of the subsoil, are not forced to retard the ex- 
pani«ion of the plant above the surface, but iuGi*ease in 
equal proportion ; moreover the air has access to the sub- 
soil, and permeates it more or less, changing the charac- 
ter of offensive matter, and neutralizing aci£ usurious to 
the growth of the plant Too thorough trenching is hard- 
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Draining — Its Implortanoe and Results 

The following is one of the numerous letters written by 
our correspondent, John Johnston, in answer to the many 
private inquiries addressed to him. We copy it firom the 
Chester Go. (Pa.) Times, to which paper it was commimi- 
cated by the gentleman to whom it was addressed : 

C. F. Taylor, Esq. — ^lu answer to your questions re- 
specting the increase of crops by draining, you must be 
aware that it will depend wholly upon how wet the land 
is before draining. For instance, i purchased ten acres 
from a neighbor of mine some fifteen years ago, in order 
to get an outlet for a number of my drains. That land 
would not produce any kind of grain, — at least, not half 
enough to pay the cost of tillage. If y first crop, which 
was corn, was a very laige one, and the proceeds there- 
from were sufficient to pay the expenses of draining, as 
well as the cost of the land. On a field of twenty aaea, 
which I have owned for nearly tliirty-nine years, I couM 
neither raise corn or winter wheat before draining ; but 
my first crop of com after draining, yielded over eighty- 
three bushels of shelled com to the acre, and that is a 
very great crop for this part of the country. In fact, I 
don^t think it was ever equalled for the same number of 
acres together, in Western New-York. This field baa 
been drained about twenty years, and last liarveit I got a 
plump thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre, which wai 
sown on barley stubble, once plowed. 

My neighbor, from whom I bought the ten acres above 
referred to, was greatly opposed to draining at the time ; 
but when he saw the com and wheat I raised on Uie land 
after thorough drainage, he commenced draining his own 
land, with equally good success. Almost every farmer in 
this neighborhood has done more or less tile-draining. We 
have a great many tile-works now, — I believe eight within 
about six and a half miles of where I write. Some of the 
machines are worked by steam-power, some by horse- 
power, others by hand, — and yet a great many more tHes 
would be used, if they were made. Some farmers are 
draining with stones, where they cannot get tiles; but the 
latter are by far the cheapest, because the ditch for stone- 
drains has to be a great deal wider, and costs about double 
of those for tiles; then, the laying of the stones costs half 
as much as tiles cost here. 

I am not one of those who believe that all land requires 
draining ; still, much more requires it than any man can 
suppose who never drained any. A good way to prove 
whether land needs draining or not, is to dig a hole or 
holes, say two and a half to three feet deep ; and if, at 
the end of eight or ten hours, water stands in them, your 
land needs draining, and will pay for it In protiibcted 
drouths, however, the water may be dried out of land 
which at other times would be too wet for tillage.- 

Believing that thorough dnunage is the foundation of 
all good husbandry, and that the farmers of this country 
are but half awake, as yet, to the importance of it, I am 
glad to see the increased Interest manifested in the sub- 
ject, in different parts of Uie country. TwentyJone 
ago, I was the only man using tiles on this continent, an< 
there was but one person manufacturing them ; now, the 
demand for tiles wherever a maohine has been erected, 
cannot be met Jobji Jobmston 
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[For the Coantry Oentleman and ColtivAtor.] 
PEARS OK QUIN CE STOCKS. 

8AWBXI00BW0RTB. EKOLAHDi, MaT 16, 18601 

Some months nnce I remember seeing in the columns 
of jour excellent and interesting journal, an inquiry wheth- 
er my plantation of LouiscT Bonne pears on quince stocks, 
was still' in being. I have much pleasure in saying that 
my trees, now twelve years old, are perfect pictures of fer^ 
tility, being at this moment, (May 16th,) just on the eve 
of setUng a most abundant crop of fruit, as we have not 
had any late spring frosts to ii\jure their blossoma My 
plantation of this sort numbers just 2,000 trees. They 
stand five feet apart in the rows, and 24 feet apart row 
from row, standing north-east and south-west. The spa- 
ces between the rows are occupied with young fruit trees, 
mostly trained trees for espaliers and walls, and as these 
are highly manured, the pear trees partake of the benefits 
of suoh cultivation, and I may add interfere but little with 
the usual nursery operations in educating espaliers and py- 
ramids. Tou must understand by educating I mean the 
pruning, training, and biennial removal of such, for in this 
oountry, trees full of blossom buds, and roots a perfect 
mass of fibres, so as to bear the first season after removal, 
are much desired and well paid for. This I call education, 
which is carried on four, six or eight years before the trees 
are sold. 

When I planted my Louise Bonne pears five feet apart 
tree ftom tree in the rows, I calculated on removing every 
alternate tree at the end of five or six years ; but to my 
agreeable surprise their side branches do not nearly touch, 
and I begin to think they may remain as they are for sev- 
eral years to come. My pruning is very simple ; every 
year after the fruit is gathered, the shoots of the preced- 
ing summer are shortened to about four inches, or from 
two to four inches, with pruning scissors. The trees that are 
not very vigorous, the latter length. If they were fancy 
trees, I should in June pinch in closely Uie shoots inclined 
to be vigorous, at the upper part of the tree ; but I now 
tell my simple practice, because it answers well, and can 
be done by any good laborer. 

As usual with beginners, I made some mistakes in 
planting, for a part of my plantation was made before the 
ground was trenched, so that after that operation I found 
my trees too deep in the ground, and too near the clay — 
tliese I had raised, and now they are all right I still hold 
to the proper medium in planting, and cover the stock up 
to the junction with ths pear^ hU not over it. I will tell 
you why. Some few trees which were covered over the 
junction, struck root from the pear immediately, putting 
forth large roots, which penetrated the day subsoil to the 
depth of six feet — Rowing vi^oroiMfy, but bearing but 
few fruit. These trees are better looking than those con- 
fined to the quince stock ; their leaves are greener, and 
their shoots (much inclined to canker) are stronger, for 
owing to my soil being highly calcareous, the leaves on 
the other trees on 'quince roots are inclined to be yellow- 
ish, and the fruit of a bright crimson, of high flavor, and 
perfoctiy beautiful. I give these trees, biennially, a sur- 
face dressing of soot, in a circle round each tree three feet 
in diameter ; this corrects the tendency to turn yellow, and 
seems to answer well. In the neighborhood of Paris, 
thousands of pear trees on the quince may be seen with a 
yellow tinge on their leaves, owing, as in my case, to the 
calcareous soil. It is to me very interesting to find all my 
Louise Bonne pears confined to the quince stock, without a 



single spot of canker, while those, as I have said above, on 
the deeply rooting pear, are much cankered, thus showing 
how necessary it is in cold soils to keep the roots of tree* 
on the surface. 

I have been much interested by the excellent practical 
articles in your columns on pear culture, by " G. P. Nor- 
ris," "C. Smitii," and, above all, by "T."— the latter has 
indeed left nothing to say. 

My idea of planting pears for profit may, however, be 
worth giving to your readers. A small plantation, well 
done, is infinitely preferable to covering several acres with 
trees planted thinly ana baaly. I will merely say what I 
should do were I in your country, and about to make a 
pear plantation for market I should begin with an acre 
of good loam, rather inclined to clay than saud. I should 
mark out my raws flrom north-east to north-west, so that 
the raid-day sun would shine between the rows. 

I should plant my trees six feet apart, tree from tree in 
the rows, and eight feet apart row from row ; an acre win 
hold at this distance, about 850 trees. The space between 
the rows I should keep stirred with the horse-hoe all the 
summer, and between the trees I should use the hand-hoe. 
The mode of planting, manuring, &c., &c., is so well given 
by ^' T. ^ that scarcely a word is required. 

As to choice of sorts, this must be according to climate 
and experience gained; but Louise Bonne as a market 
pear is unrivaled. The Bartlett, or Williams*, is here al- 
most too fleeting. A pear likely to be very valuable for 
market, coming afUr Louise Bonne, is Doyenn6 du Go- 
mice, and Beurr6 Superfiu, although rather a thin bearer 
when young, will prove of great value, as it bears freely 
when six or seven years old. The Beurr6 Hardy is a 
robust grower— its fruit very large and handsome, and of 
excellent quality ; it is quite worthy of a trial. Another 
pear likely to be of consequence to your growers, is Beurri 
Glairgeau; this keeps well through November, and !• 
" very good,** and most beautiful. To make it quite safe, 
it should be double worked on some good growing sort, 
such as Beurr^ d*Amalja, or best of all. Prince Albert— 
this is the most free-growing pear on the quince known* 
the union with the stock is so perfect 

I sliall bud this season, 10,000 of this kind merely for 
double working, and your nursery-giants (for they ai-e not 
men,) will soon work 100,000 annually for the same pur- 
pose. In short, with, I think I may say, the m^ority of 
our fine pears, this system of double working is the only 
way to make their culture quite safe. 

Yours truly, Thob. Rivxbs. 
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WHITE CLOV ER IN PASTURES. 

The growth of white clover on soils natural to its pro- 
duction, may be encouraged and promoted by a top-dress- 
ing of plaster and ashes. Its chief value is for pasture, as 
it is of too dwarf a growth to give much of a hay crop, 
A writer in the Boston Cultivator says *' there is an ad- 
vantage in pastiving white dover which does not strike 
every farmer. £ach joint furnishes a fresh root, (and of 
course a fresh plant,) whenever such joint comes in dose 
contact with the soil, consequently tiie more it is trodden 
the thicker it will spring up. Hence one reason why it 
grows most luxuriantly near the bars and gateways of our 
pastures, where cattle often congregate.*' 

Many farmers have observed this last mentioned fact 
without getting hold of the reason thereof. The natural 
growth of various grasses, self-sown upon all our soils, is 
a matter of curious interest to the naturalist and the far* 
mer observant of nature. 
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[For the Country Goitteman and Oulttraftor.] 
BALLOON FRAMES. 



We donH pretend to build any thing else in this prairie 
country. I have never known one to cnisli even by the 
wind ; yet I Iiaye icnown them to move from their founda- 
tion. (I do not speak of our tornadoes^ against which 
neither timber nor walls will stand.) Six years ago I built 
a good sized two-story dwelling, baUootu I boarded it 
horizontally upon the studing^ with good straight-edged 
rough boards, telling the carpentera that I would find nailf. 
if they would drive them. The hint was taken, and plenty 
of nails were driven. Over these rough boards I covered 
with flooring, ' perpendicular and matched. Painted a 
heavy cream color. It makes a very good appearance 
through the trees^ which have considerably grown up since 
our Senior Editor was here three years ago. 

We prefer this wood structure to brick. It is dryer, 
and a little more air and health. 

But the part which I value most for its trifling cost and 
simplicity, is its foundation. The sills are of plank, 2 by 
12 inches, laid upon a 9 inch brick wall. The cellar wall 
is of stone, 18 iuclies thick, upon which the joists are U;d 
in the same manner as if I was building a brick house. 
Then the two-inch sill is laid upon tlie brick foundation, 
laping four inches on the ends of the joist, which arc cut 
down at the end two inches, to make the sill level, upon 
whicli to lay the floor. Then between the ends of tliese 
joists, brick are laid up, with a two-inch space between tlie 
outer and inner walls, to keep out the frost, and it does it 
quite welL 

A house thus built into the foundation, will not slide 
from it nor lift up caaly. It is my inventioh, not patent- 
ed, and I give it free fop those who wish to use it I like 
it very much. If I were to build again, I would use coal 
tar or pitch upon tlie sill and stud mortices, for I fear it 
will rot too soon. Scel Foster. Mutcatiiu^ lotea. 
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LETTER FRO M JOH N JOHNSTON. 

Near Oknkta, June 6, 1860. 
Messrs. Tuckeb k Son — ^Tell your correspondents who 

want bones ground, that if they have a plaster mill near, 

they can have them ground just as they wish. I got a 

ton ground a month ago, and am experimenting on corn — 

will also on grass and wheat this fall. I tried bones on 

wheat some twenty years ago— think they paid, but will 

be a little more particular this time. 

I hare also had a ton of limestone ground as fine as 
plaster, to experiment with on wheat. I have long tliought 
of trying it Wherever I have seen limestone dressed in 
a field for building, that field always brought lai^e crops 
afterwards for many years. I intend to put a ton on half 
an acre. The ton cost $8 at the mill five miles distant 
I have nearly another ton to get home. I will try it on 
diflcrent kinds of soil. 

Every thing is growing rapidly — ^wheat in full car, or 
nearly so. 

I lud the bones ground as fine as corn-meal — put at 
the rate of 6 cwt to the acre, on three strips in the ix>m 
field — will know by September if any benefit 

Our green peas are nearly ready to cook, earlier than I 
ever saw before; and, excepting last year and 1845, I 
have no recollection nor no memorandum of wheat being 
so forward at this date. If the weather keeps warm, I 
shall have one field of wheat ready to cut by 6th July. 

Tell Mr. BissELL if he gets no run of water in his stii! 
clay, it is of no use to drain it ; it would be folly to lay 
tile where no water is. For a garden it might be trenched 
18 to 24 mches deep ; then ^e water that alls on it would 



find its way to the tiles; but all stiff days that no water 
will circulate through, can never pay for underdraining, 
unless they are deeply trenched or subsoiled some two 
feet deep. Still if there is land adjoining, and of a more 
porous character and laying higher than the clay imper- 
vious to water, draining that land and carrying it through 
the hard clay will prevent the water from commg over the 
clay, it may ultimately become mellow when not water- 
soaked from the higher land. Experiment — dig holet on 
the higher land oita see if v>ater rieee. If it doe*^ you 
can drain, John Jobmstox. 
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[For the CulUvator and Coontir OenQeaua.] 
THE EIRTLAND RASPBERRY. 



Messrs. L. Tucker & Son — ^I noticed an artide in your 
paper a week or two since, in reference to the KirUand 
raspberry, from Mr. W. Heaver of Cincintaati, and having 
had some experience with this raspberry for the past three 
years, thought a few items might be of interest I find 
it a very strong, vigorous grower, a most profuse bearer, 
and the fruit of good size, and, to my taste, of excellent 
quality. In color a deep, rich red, and of sufficient firm- 
ness to bear carriiige well. In flavor, it seems a pleasant 
mingling of the rich sweetness of the best of the Ant- 
werpe, witli just enough of the taste of the wild raspberry 
to redeem it from a suspicion of insipidity. Tastes differ; 
but the Kiriland is to me pleasanter in flavor than even 
Brinckle^s Orange. Btit its greatest excellence, in my 
view, is its perfect hardiness. It requires no protection 
from the severest weather in winter, and last year it en- 
dured uninjured our terrible ** 5th of June froet,** which 
destroyed the fruit of the Lawton Uackberry, and jevery 
other raspberry on my premises, including the wild native. 
At the time of the frost above mentioned, raspberries 
were setting their fruit, and were flUed with bloom and 
half grown berries. The Hudson River Antwerp, Brino- 
kle^s Oran?e, Fastolff, Franconia, Allen, and all others in 
the same situation and exposure, were entirely destroyed, 
while the ** Kirtland " bore an abundant and beautiful crop. 

Geo. W. Campbell. 
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[For the Ooantry Gentteman and CuHlvalorJ 
CHEAP DRAINING. 



Mr. David Callanan of Callanan^s Comers, N. Y., is what 
I call one of the best farmers in Albany county. He has a 
farm of about 200 acres, which he commenced tile drain- 
ing some six or eight years ago. But the great drawbodc 
has been tlie enormous cost of digging drains, as his land 
is pretty much all strong yellow clay, intermixed with 
small stones. A three-foot drain, dug by hand, could not 
be done nt a cost less than 80 cents per rod, as a man had 
to use a pickaxe to break it loose, which makes it a very 
slow and costly operation. 

The other day I took a trip out to his place. I found 
him hard at work, with half a doxen men engaged in drain- 
ing. He was using a ditch digger — one of his own uivention. 
It is cheap, simple and durable, and I mnst say it is far the 
best ditching machine I ever saw in operation. It is so ar^ 
ranged that he can cut a drain any width and depth re> 
quired. It is capable of cutting a drain from two to eigh- 
teen inches in width, and from two to six feet deep. It 
makes a drain far superior to anything I ever saw dug by 
hand. It requires two teams of horses or oxan, and Siree 
men, or one man and two boys to use it Mr. Callanan 
informed me that he was getting his drains out three feel 
deep for about 1^ cents per rod. A ditch tlie same depth, 
made by hand, liad cost him 80 cents, and sometimes 
more, which makes a difference of about 22^ cents \^er 
rod, which will more than pay the cost of tile and freight 

Any one who has land of a similar character, ought 
not to hesitate a moment before getting one, as I am cer- 
tain they cannot do otherwise than give satisfaction to all 
who may try them. I myself being a tile-maker, feel 
somewhat interested In draining, and advise all who wish 
to save their money to procure one of Mr. C.^s ditdiers. 

Gkobob Jacksom, 
Bupt of Nsw-Tork State TUs Works. lIlNMy. N. T. 
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[For the Coantry Genlleroan and CidilTatorJ 

COARSE w. FINE WOOL SHEEP. 



Messrs. Editors — ^In yoar issue of April 5th, I find a 
statement in relation to the profits of fine and coarse wool- 
ed sheep. Tour correspondent sajs that his neighbor's 
long-woolcd sheep sheared three pounds of wool apiece, 
and that his Spanish Merinos sheared four and a quarter 
poundd apiece. He says the long-wooled lambs were sold 
for $2 per head, and estimates his fine-wools also worth 
$2.. He makes his 42 sheep produce $124.97, and his 
neighbor's (who I extremely pity) 20 sheep, but $54.80, 
and strikes a balance in favor of bis fine-wools of the 
pretty sum of $40, and considers it quite an item, and so 
do I, unless we long-wooled men can do better than that. 

Now as we are all looking after the dollars and cents, 
and as I am a little interested in long-wools, I propose to 
try my figures along side of Mr. Davis*. 

I have sheared this year from my sheep at home, 22 in 
number, 152 lbs. dean washed and perfectly dry wool. 
Of the 22, 12 were breeding ewes from which I had 10 
lambs — five were wethers and five yearling ewes. The 
five wethers sheared 41 1 lbs. — twelve ewes, 71 lbs. — ^five 
lambs, 4 1^ lbs., making the 153 lbs., which is within two 
pounds of seven pounds apiece. Last year my wool 
brought me 32 cents per pound, which is probably about 
what it will bring this year, which will make 152 lbs., 82 
cents per pound, $48.64 — about $2.21 per he&d for the 
wool. Now- in relation to the value of lambs, he sets 
down his fine-wool at $2, which ia probably about right. 
I have not lately sold any lambs to the butcher, but have 
disposed of most of them for breeding, and if any males 
were leCt over I made wethers of them, and before they 
were two years old made them weigh from 200 to 280 lbs., 
when they could be sold to the butcher for from $16 to 
$20 per head, which I consider better than to sell them 
when lambs. I had a ewe this year that weighed, before 
slie was two years old, 227 lbs. When I firat commenced 
biH^eding sheep I used to sell some lambs to tlfe butcher, 
but had no trouble to get from $3.50 to $5 per head for 
them, and could get that now ; but I can do better with 
them. 

And now for the test, and to do this honorably and fair- 
ly I pr.')pose to put the ewes and lambs in competition, 
and call their wool as my friend has done, an average of 
the flock, although Mr. Davis has tlie advantage in having 
but two lambs less on 27 ewes, when I have two less on 12. 

Mr. Davb* 87 ewe«, iV IKm. wool per head, 4S eta. per lb. IM.aO 

Do. KlanilM,Ml>erhe«d SO.OO 



Averace wool and lambs. $iM per head. 



♦W.iO 



Uy IS ewea, 7 lbs. wool per head, 88 lbs., 8S eta. per pound, .... t26.88 
10 lamba, #4 per head, : 40.00 



006.08 



petting^ in New- York, in the Go. Gent of June 7th. 
Mediterranean wheat is southern wheat, as well as *^ Early 
May," and when first brought here ripened June 15th, as 
the May now does; but it has grown 10 or 15 days later 
of late years, and is now subject to rust, from which it waj 
at one time exempt. 

Mediterranean wheat was first introduced in 1819, by Mr. 
John Qordon of Wilmington, Delaware, and was shipped 
from Oenoa^ and was then the very earliest ripening vari- 
ety known, and I believe yet is in the northern states. Of 
kte years, and after it was adopted as a standai-d variety, 
other importations have been made, and I have no doubt 
but John Johnston and my Hanterdon Co. friend, have 
wheat from the later importations. It all goes to sustain 
my position before your readers for two years past, that 
for early maturity in wheat the grower must go »&uih and 
not north, for seed^-and that the change must be made 
every few yeam • Here the Mediterranean lias lost its early 
maturing character, for tlie reason that it has not been re- 
newed since 1819. An importation from Genoa would 
restore its original character here on this soil. Fresh im- 
portations I know have been made into New-York by the 
Messrs. Aliens, and I see it advertised every year at Balti- 
more, newly imported. I hope your readers in New-York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, who ordered Early May, will re- 
port through you* paper, their successes and failures, as 
soon after harvest as convenient Amthont Killoork. 

P. S. — ^I enclose samples of new wheat of the " Eariy 
May ** variety. It is a very thart crop, but better than 
any other variety, and imperfectly filled, yet the berry is 
of its usual good quality. It is a characteristic of Early 
May, that however the crop may meeeed or fail, it always 
furnishes a ffood sample, and is No. 1 in quality, whether 
it produces a paying crop or otherwise. The wheat crop 
from the Oliio River valley to Texas, including the whole 
south, may safely be set down an a failure. After our 
next crop is sown, and our own people fully fed, nothing 
will be left for. export. a, k. 
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iLverage wool and lambs, 05.37 

8.64 



Balance in favor of Lonff-Woola, per head 01.9B 

Difference on 43 sheep, in favor of Long- Wools, would be 081.00. 
BethUkem^ N. Y, Jurian Winnb. 

• • • 

[Ter tiie Country OentHoian and CultiTater.J 
EARLY MAY WHEAT. 



FaaiiLXAr, Mason Co., Kt., June 14, 1800. 
Eds. Co. Gbnt. — "Early May Wheat" is now being 
cut This variety has not varied two days in ripening in 
the last five years — never since its introduction from Ten- 
nessee. It has escaped all disease as usual, and samples 
No. 1 in quality, yet the yield is very light from winter 
killing of the plants. Many ^elds wHl not yield over ten 
bushels, and none over fifteen, so far as my observation 
extends. No rust nor joint worm, from whidi all other 
varieties.are now suffering in the same vicinity. A friend 
in Hunterdon Co., N. J., writes me that his crop, from 
seed procured in Kentucky, winter killed in 9poU, but 
where it stood is very heavy, and longer in the straw than 
in this latitude, and will not, from present prospects ripen 
any in advance of Mediterranean sown on the same farm, 
and I see John Johkston says the same, as to earlg ri- 



[For the Country Gentleinan and Cultivator.] 

Qrowing Gurrants for Wine Making. 

Mkssrs. Luther Tucker k Son — In your number ol 
2Qth March, P. 6. asks what variety of currants are tlie 
best to make wine — ^how many to be planted on an acre, 
&c., and if it is profitable ? I should have answered^ then, 
but want of time prevented me. Having now more leis- 
nre, and perceiving that no one has answered it as yet, I 
will give him Uie required information. 

The red currant is the best to make wine from. One 
acre can be planted with from 1,214 to 2,780 currant 
bushes. This will produce yearly from 130 to $00 or S50 
bushels of fruit, which, with water and the necessary 
quantity of sugar to induce fermentation, will make from 
1,600 10 8,000 gallons of wine to the acre, worth from |;] 
to $1.50, and even more, per gallon. Thus each acre can 
be made to produce from $1,600 to $3,000 or $4,500, de 
ducting the cost of sugar, casks, cultivation, maiAiIng, re- 
fining, &c. This wine is of excellent quality — ^in all re- 
spects much like the wine from grapes ; it sells readily, 
and much is exported to the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica. 

The cost of a plantation would not be very great, as any 
quantity of bearing currant bushes can be got at low rates, 
and the preparation of the land is not so expensive, and 
need not be so thorough as for a grapevine plantation ; 
besides that, the plants can be made to produce the first 
year, which is not the case with the grapevine. Currant 
wine, when well made, is as good a wine as that made 
from the grape, but as the currant is deficient in saccha- 
rine matter, sugar is to be added to promote fermentation, 
which is indispensable to the formation of wine. 

P. G., or any other, can further consult me for more par- 
ticulars by writing me. F. A. Nauts. New-York. 

♦ •♦ 

Planting Furit Trees. — ^It is said that $800 worth of 
young fruit trees were planted in the town of Bennington, 
Tt., the last spring. 
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t^ Messrs. C. M. Saxton, Barker k Co., New-York, 
have issued a little book entitled ** Outlines of the First 
Coarse of Yale Agricultural Lectures," consisting of the 
reports communicated at that time to one of the New- 
York dailies by Mr. Henrt S. Olcott. Conveying as the full- 
est of them do, only a simple outline of the general course 
of argument and fact presented, while even this was not 
at the time in all cases possible, — the value of the work is 
rather suggestive than practical ; but as it has been revised 
with care by the reporter himself, and submitted for cor- 
rection to the lecturers, one may consult it with entire 
confidence in its general fairness and accuracy. The al- 
ready wide circulation which some of the reports have ob- 
tained by being copied from one newspaper to another, 
■hows a public interest in the topics discussed, sufficient 
to lead to the conclusion that, the present publication will 
exactly supply what the public most •desire, a brief and 
condensed epitome embodying a considerable share of 
what was there actually said ajfid done. There are some 
parts of the book, which we have already marked for ex- 
tractb 

In conclusion, Prof. Johnson suggests to the considera- 
tion of those who heard the lectures, and others, a scheme 
of simple experiments upon the use of Salt as a Fertilizer. 
It was thought that if similar expeiiments could be set on 
foot in different hands;, scattered widely over the country, 
the result arrived at could not but possess considerable 
weight for study and comparison. The subject chosen, 
while it is one of general interest on which variant and 
conflicting opinions are held, is also one easily tried 
wherever salt can be cheaply procured. While we must 
refer to the book itself for Prof. Johnso&^s excellent pre- 
fatory observations, we copy here the four kinds of ex- 
periments which are to be carried on — ^hoping thereby to 
call greater attention to the sul^ect, and taking the oppor- 
tunity to say in addition that we shall be pleased to make 
our columns the medium of publishing the results of 
any trials which our readers may undertake. We fear, 
-however, that to many the suggestion will come too late 
fur action the present season. 

SCHIXI OF KXTKRIMEKTS. 

A. €kneral EffecU of Salt— m tncreaae of product, improreroent of 
quality of crop, prevention of disease. Ac 

Two plots of any soil in any crop— both may receive other muiarca 
or not ; Hut their treatment should differ only In this fact, that one Is 
salted, tiie other not Use the salt at the rate of 350 lbs. per acre. 

B. KfTect on particular -crops, or classes of crops, as potatoes com* 
pared wiUi carrots, firasses vs. root-crops, root-crops vs. grain. 

Two plots for each crop, as under A. 

C. Kfzects of different doses: 

8oU and crop alike— one plot unsalted, one with 75 lbs., one with 150 
lbs., one with 300 lbs., one with 4S0 lbs., or other different qnantities, 
le«s or more hi number, as convenient. 

D. Effects on different Hr>U8: 

Boils different— tillHire, manure and crop the same. Dom of salt the 
same. Of each soil a salted and unaaltea plot should be observed. 

139" One may — ^by devoting a spare half hour or two 
to that interesting compilation of figures annually issued 
from the U. S. Treasury department under the title of 
** Commerce and Navigation/^ — <'liance upon some items 
worthy of note. For example, this report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, ^69, shows that the Tea bill of tliis 
country for a twelve month was nearly seven million* and 
« half of dollars^ for not quite 29 million pounds ; but 
coffee is still more a national beverage, for we paid away 
over 25 millions dullard for 264 millions pounds of this 
simple little berry. To sweeten these drinks, and for other 
uses, we bought over 30 millions dollai-s^ worth of sugar, 
beside expending five millions dollars more for molasses. 
We cannot grow good enough tobacoo it seems, to supply 
Qur smokers, and so they pay away four millions and a 
half for the item of cigai's, some fifty odd thousand for 
other manufactures of the ** weed,** and over a million and 
a half more for it in the raw state. 

But the primary object of our reference to tliis table of 



imports, was to answer a query as to the amount we are 
paying for willow and willow ware of otlier peoples' grow> 
ing and making — the inquirer having seen a much exag- 
gerated statement on the subject, which, notwitlistanding 
corrections already made, every little while takes a new 
start in the papers. We find that during the year in ques- 
tion 

The total value of Manufactures of Willow, was, •ISS.Sn.M 

do. do. unmanulactured Willow, 38499.10 

Total Willow Imports. •I«,l6«!j0 

The aggregate of these items shown in the report for 1855, 
was $178,117, so that there appears during the interven- 
ing four years to have been a small decrease. 

The value of our willow imports is not so great as that 
of the Honey we buy from Cuba, ($181,755,) while we also 
purchase some $15,000 worth of the latter from other 
sources. The larger part of our Willow, it may be added, 
comes from Bremen, (about $93,000 ;) and from the At- 
lantic ports of France, (about $45,000 ;) next stands Bel- 
gium with $14,600, and the remainder in smali amounts 
from other scattered sources. 

Change of Siekd. — The Irisli Farmer's Gazette says that 
"barley seed requires to be frequently dtanged; and if 
this is neglected, the result will be a deterioration in the 
quality, wbii^ of course, lessens the value. The amount 
of produce from unchanged seed is always less than firon 
changed seed, if the latter has been properly selected* 
In an article on the culture of Flax, the editor of the Iriaii 
Agricultural Review, says that a change of seed has proved 
" decidedly beneficial.^* A correspondent of the CouNtaT 
Gehtlxxan recently stated that he had found a diange of 
oats so important, that he now imports his seed triennially 
from Prince Edward's Island. 

tSf" A Report of the Fourth Annual Fair of the Si 
Louis Ag. fmd Mech. Association, has just been publiabed 
— prepared by Dr. Hopewell, to whom we are indebted 
for copies. It is a neatly bound volume of 228 pp., most- 
ly devoted to a minute account of the exhibition referred 
to, the Reports presented, awards made, kc We note, 
beside, an essay on the Culture of the Grape, €o which the 
Association awarded a prize ; portions of the late address 
of the Hon. A. B. Dickinson, so far as we have yet pub- 
lished them in the Country Gentleman, copied from tliis 
paper, and the excellent descriptive chapter on Applet 
contained in " Rural Affairs," to which volume credit for 
the same is courteously given. 

New Mode of Draining. — ^Hr. S. A. Clexbitb of 
Chicago, 111., writes to the editors of the Codktrt Gentle- 
man, that he ** has an impi-ovcment'on the mole plow, by 
whicli hydraulic cement mortar is forced down, and lines 
the inside of the subterranean tube made by the mole, 
simultaneously with its passage through the ground — in 
effect laying a continuous pipe of imperishable material 
to any suitable depth, and of any desired size or thi^dcnc^s 
with provision in operating the machine for making the 
underdraiu of as true a grade of inclination as a railway 
can be laid — water having access to the drain through a 
fissure or perforations in the bottom." Where stones or 
roots are not too large or frequent, Mr. G. says he can put 
in the two iuch pipe for 26 to 30 cents a rod. 

lif* The Thii-teenth Volume of Coates' Short Horn 
Herd Book, lately issued at Loudon, contains the pedi> 
grei'S of 1,730 bulls. Mr. Thome's " Grand Turk " and 
Mr. Sheldon's " Grand Duke of Oxford," are among the 
bulls illustrated. Grand Duke of Oxford was br^ by 
Capt Gunter ; got by 2d Grand Duke ; dam, Oxford 11th, 
by 4th Duke of Yatk, kc - 

fggr At a late special meeting of the IVankUn County, 
Mass., Agiicultural Society, it was voted to purchaw 
grounds at a cost of $5,000. It was also voted to dispqosa 
with the show of neat cattle this year, on acoount of the 
fatal disease, and the matter of exhibiting other 8t«ck wu 
left with the tnistoes. 

pS' The managers of the Montgomery Co., Tn^ Ag. 
Society arc moving to establish a Library at Norristown, for 
the use of its members. 
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HoRSB Sales. — At the sale at Clappyille, Mun., the 6th 
insL, of Horses belongiDg to R. S. Dknnt, Esq., twenty 
animals brought an aggregate of $16,267 — an average of 
$793 each. The highest prices appear to have been paid 
by E. D. Bush of Shoreham, Yt., viz., $3,450 for ''Poca- 
hontas ^* noted as a pacing mare, and $2,400 for an entire 
colt, " Miles Standtsh," four years old by Black Hawk out 
of Mary Taylor. ** Ninon," a yeaiiing filly from Poca- 
hontas by Ethan Allen, brought $2,800, " John Alden,"* 
own brother to Miles Standish, one year younger, went 
for $1050, and *' Garibaldi," two years old by Ethan Allen, 
also out of Mary Taylor, brought $1,000. 

— Two Black Hawk mares were shipped from Boston 
for Liverpool the 7th inst., " purchased," says the Boston 
Cultivator, '* for Rt. Hon. Lord Berwick by San ford How- 
ard. The mares are Fanny Fern (bay) and Black Hawk 
Belle (chestnut,) the former bred by Hon. Francis Wilson, 
of Hinesburgh, Vt, the latter by Mr. Titus, of Vernon, 
Vt., and lately owned by Mr. Warder, of Brattleboro.' 
They are regarded by good judges as remarkably fine ani- 
mals, and should they reach their destination in safety, 
will do credit to the country as specimens of our road- 
sters." 

— In connection with the foregoing, we may quote the 
statement apparently made " by auUiority " in the Spirit 
of the Times, that '* Mr. Joseph Hall of Rochester, the 
owner of the famous stallion Geoi^e M. Patchen, has r^ 
cently refused $25,000 for him. He considera him worth 
$86,000." Since bis recent exploits on the Union Course 
this horse appears to hold the " belt," as the champion of 
trotters the world over. 



Among the Devons disposed of at Mr. Wain* 
WRiGHT^s sale, last week, at which, unexpectedly, we were 
prevented from being present, — we notice that " Helena 
18th" was bought by I{on. Wm. Kellt, for Mr. Mc- 
Cdtcrkon of Louisiana, for $200 — also '* Zerlina " and the 
bull " Wisconsin," for the same gentleman, at $160 each, 
and '* Helena 18th," for $110, for £. R. Brown pf Missis- 
sippi. £. Cornell of Ithaca, bought '' Helena 16th " for 
$135. 

Q^^ We are indebted to the publishers, C. M. Saxton, 
Barker & Co., New- York, for a copy of "The Young Far- 
mer'it Manual," by S. Edwards Todd, a full notice ol 
which we are obliged to defer in the present pressure upon 
our columns. 



An advertisement of Callanan^s Draining Plow, 
which wc noticed editorially some weeks since, and to 
which a correspondent refers in another column, will he 
fomid elsewhere. Mr. C. states that he has added farther 
improvements since We witnessed its operation. 

l^ Our friends of the Queens County Agricultural 
Society are making spirited preparations for Uieir Show 
to be held at Jamaica, Sept 19. President — Hon. K A. 
Lawrence; Secretary, John Habold, Hempstead. 

^ggr We have received the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the St. Lawrence County Ag. Society, 
at a meeting the 5th instant, to perfect arrangements for 
their Show, which takes place at Canton, Sept 26-28. 
President, Hon. C. T. Hulburd ; Secretary, L. K B. Wins- 
low. The Address is to be delivered by Luther H. 
Tucker of Albany. 

1^* The Racine Co., Wis., Ag. Society have issued a 
neat Schedule of Premiums for their exhibition at Union 
Grove Sept 11-13 — President, Dr. Cart, lately deceased 4 
Secretary, G. Goodrich. 

The St. Louis Ao. and Mech. Association are to open 
their next Fair on the last Monday of Sept The leading 
premium is a sweepstake prize .of $1,5^ for the best road- 
ster stalKon to harness. Three premiums of $600 for the 
best tliorough-bred bull, thorough-bred stallion and road- 
ster stnlliou to harness; $300 for the second l^est, and 
$100 for the third best of each description of animals of- 
fered. All tlie other prizes are in keeping with the former 
fame of the association, and cover almost everything con- 
nected with the agricultural and mechanical world, em- 
bracing the fine arts, the floi'ol kingdom, &c. The premium 
list amounts to upward of $24,000. 



Rensselaer County Ao. Society. — ^This Society, by vir- 
tue of an act passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
have sold their show grounds at Lansingburgh, &e build- 
ings on which, it will be remembered, were burnt a year 
or two since, and have pun based new and more centrally 
located grounds, on which they are about to erect tlirce 
buildings 46 by 100 fest, with a central part, 21 feet by 
100, two stories high. Their Fair for this year, is to open 
on the 19th of Sept., and to continue for ten days. 

Q^The Annual Exhibition of the Jfew-Htmipshire 
State Agricultural Society, is to be held in Manchester on 
the 2d, 8d and 4 th of October. 

Machine for Sowing Lime. — In Co. Gent., May 24, 
D. M. N. inquires about a machine lor sowing lime. S. 
Hubbel, Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y., has invented a ma- 
chine for sowing lime, plaster, ashes, and all kinds of 
grain, of any quantity desirable per acre, which I think 
would not fail to suit— price about $40. H. P. Norton. 

Farm Gate. — ^I send thanks to Dr. Robinson for the use 
of his drawings and models of a farm gate in your Annu- 
al Register for I860. I believe it the best for the cost, 
in use. That Doctor must be a philanthropist, or he would 
have made a great spread, and gone to Washington three 
or four times for a patent, fof truly it is much more wor- 
thy than three-fourUis, or I might say nine-tenths of those 
mighty creeUianB of the brain that get patented. l. r. 

Cultivating Corn. — Now about plowing com and sur- 
face cultivating. It is time that important subject was up 
again. Last season, while hoeing with our man Jake, I 
told him tliat some advocated a surface culture. He show- 
e4 much surprise, and said — ** Why, you must plow — must 
cut down and break tlie roots, or you will get no com." I 
aiiked him for his reason — ^he said he did not know, but 
^father said so.' Can it not be in a measure with com as 
with some other plants, that when a toot ia cut off, two 
or tliree will start from it, and in the end add double to 
the nourishment? l. r. 

Ig* The Fourth National Exhibition of imported blood 
and American breeds of horses, will be held on Hampden 
Park, Agricultural Fair Grounds, in Springfield, Mass., 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of September. The existence 
of the Pleuro in cattle having led to the abandonment of 
the State Agricultural Fair, the Directors of the Hampden 
County Society promptly resolved to substitute a Fourth 
National Horse Show, and have appointed a Board of 
Managers, most of whom have served in the same capacity 
at the former successful Exhibitions. The list of premi- 
ums has been enlarged and classified, and it is designed^ 
aside from the exhibition in itself considered, to give 
greater facilities for the deliberate examination and trial 
of hor8t9 intended for tale. Springfield is easily and 
quickly accessible from all directions, and Hampden Park 
is unequalled in its track for showing or training a horse. 

Plaster for Potatoes. — ^Four years ago we planted 
part of a field with potatoes — ^first quarter acre, to which 
we applied a moderate dressing of gypsum — then a quar- 
ter acre without it, and then again a larger area with it 
The effect was very apparent on the potato crop, in favor 
of tha^ part to which the gypsum was applied ; and tlie 
clover, which is now on the ground, shows to the foot 
what was plastered and what was not • That which was 
plastered, presents a dark green appearance, and a much 
heavier growth than the other, which is also much paler 
in color. D. M. Nesbit. Union Co.y Pa, 



Asa U. Sutton, of Tecumseh, Mich., informed 
me not long since, by letter, that he raissed in two yean 
planting one hundred and thirty five bushels, good measure, 
of Prince Albert potatoes, from one that I gave him. If 
any one has exceeded this we would like to hear from him. 
CUntwi Camera^ N, Y. a. m. u. 

Cashmere Goats. — ^The company who are breeding 
these goats in Tennessee, the papers state have recently 
sold six of them at $1,000 each— one to Mr. Fry of Lou- 
isiana — a pair to Dr. Cornet of Logan Co., Ky. — a pair to 
W. £. Douglass of Texas, and one to Mr. Davis of Meck- 
lenbei^ Co. 
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Chinesk Sugar CaKr. — The Cincinnatus, forluBt month, 
states that R. Peters, of Atlanta, Ga., (who is one of the 
persons that first cultivated the wrgkuvi plant in this 
country, and who went into the business on a large scale 
for several jeai-s, undei- the sanguine expectations of ulti- 
mate success,) has at last given up its cultivation. He is 
satisfied that, for cattle feed, its stalks are not superior to 
Indian coin, while its seed is injurious. As a producer 
of sirup, it will not compete with the common sugar cane 
in the South ; but where fuel is plenty, in some of the 
northern States, it may be cultivated with economy for 
HxU purpose. 

Depth of Planting Corn. — A correspondent of the 
COUNTRY Gentleman, writes to this paper under date of 
Bloomington, 111., May 26 : "I take 3'our recent advice to 
correspondents to write whilst tke matter is fresh on the 
mind. I have tin; week been engaged replanting corn, 
and am persiiadt'd that the proper depth for planting com is 
to be determined by the mellowness and richness of the 
ground, allowing for the dry or wet state of the weather ; 
for poor hai-d soil, dry one inch ; wet, (Wo inches ; on rich 
loose soil, dry two inches, on wet, three inches.^ 

Hay Required for Cows. — Otis Brigham of West- 
borough, Mass., after 10 years^ experience in farmuig, says 
in the N. E. Farmer, that good cows will eat on an average 
20 lb& of hay per day, when giving milk, and 15 lb«. 
when dry — not by guess work, but tested by actual weigh- 
ing for months at a time. They will pay well for their 
keeping, by an average of 6 qts. of milk per day through 
the year. He estimates summer pasture at 60 cents a 
week, and milk at 3^ cents a quart. 

CoL. Pratt's Butter Dairy. — The yield per cow at this 
dairy, for the year 1859, as furnished for ^e Journal of 
the State Ag. Society, is 164 pounds. The profit of this 
department of the farm is stated at $938 ; the labor and 
interest on capital invested f 1,550. 

Scratches in Horses. — A correspondent of the N. E. 
Farmer, says that what is called " bright vanish," sold at 
paint shops, is a sure cure for scratches, and that he has 
used it for cuts on human flesh with remarkable success. 

Seeding with Oats. — You state that " seeding down 
with oats is rarely successful. '^ We in these pai'ts seed 
most of our oat ground down with grass, (clover and thno- 
thy,) and it does very well, with but few exceptiona 

J. t. h. 

£3^ It is stated in the papers that P. G. Gardiner of 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., owns a half and half Durham and 
Hereford, how about 2| years old, which weighed 1,110 
pounds when 28 months old. 

Mixed Stock in Pasture. — ^In a letter to the Ohio 
Farmer, Jolm Johnston gives his views on this subject — 
ouQ upon which considerable remark has been had in ng- 
ricultural journals. He says: **I have found sheep to 
do very well among cattle, but cattle do badly among 
sheep. Cattle do well where horses pasture, but horsea 
will not eat what cattle leave very readily. Horses and 
sheep do well together, especially the slieep." 

Wire- Worms Trapped. — ^The Ohio Cultivator "tells of 
a farmer, who spread a quantity of shoi-t straw from the 
threshing machifie on laud badly infested with wire- worms, 
and plowed it in. It was planted to potatoes, and on dig- 
ging them in the fall, they were found uninjured by the 
worms, which were found to have crawled into the straw, 
one more inreach piece until stopped by the joint, where 
they perished — " not having sen^e enough to back out, he 
had them by the million, and was never aderward ti'oubled 
with them on the field.** 



UNLOADING HAY. 



Eds. Co. Gknt. — In your ii»sue of the 1 7th Mar, I sec 
an article on unloading hay by L. F. Scott. In a' ramble 
at New-Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y., among the Society of 
Shakers, 1 came across one of the best methods of unload- 
ing, in use by them, I ever yet have seen. 

Directly over the mow, is attached to the rafters a 
tackle block ; and on the barn floor a similar one, a rope of 
ample dimensions passing through tliese two, and on 
one end is fastened what they teiTn gang hooks. The 
two hooks being connected by a few links with a swivel, 
when stretched apart will measure some five feet. Set 
them in the load with tines inclining inwards, and conse- 
quently the harder the draft the better they hold. I have 
seen a yoke of oxen draw to the top of the bam, a load at 
three hook fulls. The upper blocks being over Uie middle 
of the mow or bay, enables a man to swing it at any place 
he may choose. This is the cheapest and most expeditious 
method in use, of ganging bay. G. H. Grxgg. 
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A FLY-PROOF WHEAT. 

Zakbsvillb, Obk), Juxb 16, IML 
I send you herein two heads of a fly-proof wheat, late- 
ly introduced into this county from Hardin county, and 
called here the " Hardin Co. Wheat." Perhaps you may 
recognize the wheat, and give its proper name. Several 
years since, a farmer walking tlirougli his wheat-field in 
Hardin county, to examine whether it was worth cutting, 
found the midge had taken so nearly all that it was not 
worth cutting — indeed seemingly all gone. But he ob- 
served two heads that looked full, and different frt>m Uie 
others. He cut them, and planted the seed in his garden. 
From this beginning has sprung this variety — so goes the 
story. You will observe that the wheat is smooth — red 
chaff, and the caps so closely constructed as not to admit tlie 
fly. I examined a number of fields to-day, (in a drive of 
14 miles,) of this wheat, and did not find the first head 
destroyed by fly, while the other varieties. Blue Stem, &c., 
were hiuch damaged, some badly. I thought the informa- 
tion worth communicating. Isaac Dillon. 

P. S. — ^The prospect for wheat in this connty is good, 
as it is for all crops — ^grass, com, potatoes and fruit 
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The Jounial of the N. Y. State Ag. Society an- 
nounces that the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Boston, has 
accepted an invitation from President Huntington to de- 
liver the Annuid Address at the coming Elmim Fair. 

|^"The "Susquehanuah and Cliemung Valley Horti- 
eultural Society ** has issued the prize list of a Summer 
Exhibition, to take place at Havana, Schuyler Co., June 
20 and 21— Pi-esident, Col. E. C. Frost ; Secretar}*, E. 
P. Brooks, Elmira. 



THREE VAL UABL E RECEIPTS. 

The following are furnished for the Country Gkktli- 
MAN, from a source which authorises that personage to 
commend them unhesitatingly to the attention of Ins 
numerous ladv admirers : 

Com pod t ton Cake* 

One pound and a half of sugar. 

One pound and a quarter of butter. 

One pound nnd three-quarters of flour. 

One cup of milk. 

One teaspoenf^l of soda. 

Six eggs. 

One wine-glass of brandy. 

Fniit to your taste. 

JTnmblc*. 

Half a pound of sugar. 
Half a pound of butter. 
Half a pound of flour. 
Flavor wilh cinnamon. 

Cbocolate Cnstard* 

A quarter of a pound of spiced ohooolate. 

One quart of milk. 

Two eggs. 

One cup of sugar. 

Grate the chocolate, and stir into the milk when neariy 
boiling. When it begins to thicken, add the eggs and swgar. 
Lot it boil a few minutes, stirring it con^antly. l. 

BIRDS INJURIOUS TO BEES.— I have heard it re- 
marked that King-Birds were in tlie habit of de«troyiDg 
large numbers of honey-bees, in fact almost feeding upon 
them. Is such the case, and can some bee-keeper iofonn 
me? A w- A 
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RAIL ROAD HORSE POWER 

TlirflahiDC Klncbine andclenner Coutblaed, 

ALBANV AOKICVLTCRAI, WOBKS, 

No. 62 ft 64 SUto Stmt, 
ALBAT^y, N. r. 

t PavtrhAabevnbFronUie public for luuiv ten 
UDHiunEilfiliuenBfarlu itnEnl ndiiiitibUKT 
mcDl rorcg ua moUan required (Or the nuiriEr- 

,„„,.^.~^^,^, _«., buaqloej iiworli1-w1d« rrputttloii which hiwt 
mjiUHl hsransrotfarr Hnne Poller eituit-allirhkh lin Hmdent 
. I1....I... -"•.-.. ,,K|,li,dd«crlpllonlolhlinglln 



r eibiblUi^.iiuiJui 



En^.? 



nsf lUn 



Tbli nusUMmmWBM ill the idTuitagei or the common Threifaer 
with Ihe OTer-ihot ^iIdoft, ndjufUble concife end chuiiieHble m 

Eoiei or hrerinii, (faerebT uwf eroldbit enr blndliic ud Irietlan 
llile meehbia U himWi«d irKh ■ Fu. placed beneeth the heder-i 
tilil*. sidch lidriirtnlHuaaUldaHillef-oTerwIilclithenielabuid 

'-■-■— lit hi HidiCBftllKm ft* Horee-Poweru. the nullw 

tflSatir. Aaise. wItt Kreem uid ilrTeL le ales 
'— -udatolEiarllndH-, widliilinllu'loUiiilIn ■ 
L bniUHullL «eept llie aeree end ecreeon. 
Dprondpnd pccgUar comtrucUoEL 

_...^ .... ^.....parcSSMSivsr.?; k 

top. WWilii tidi eiieaddl iwd eiKhiiHl paMlan of the Axuh us 
liUetd ■Oiht valid riUKBUbiOe whole ire», uid with i dote 
Twrl bMtom dlncUr bnMlh IL Both rtddle <iSl bolton recriTC • 
nmflaa uotlaa eiidvlae, but hi oontruT dlrectidne. eo that wbile 
the rMdta lenf la imbM* tk* flniw from the inhi. ud currr II oir 
■t the «itr«M ^A ue tint bottnm lervH to conver npidlir and 
■leadtb thecinfwid niln trhkh hu hllen from the riddle noon It. 
back lDWvd»tbeeiiIuider. and dbcharpn* It dlrecUjr uko the Hnprr- 

prlciornn Iheir macMa^ and wlilch haie liven It lu wide CFlrbrllr 
and III eilcnilve un durini the Imt I'd harveUa. are the foUowlnF. 
whhlb need bat be known tn be mjiprecuited. 

Flnt, an endleii iwron of canTU oilh hard mud riali eilendlnit 
evaawlae the maehlu vhldi aic about two Inchea wide and (wo in- 
tbea from ccntaiK and thne^WUIuAlaa Inch thick, and conBoed 
cdaawiie M the OHDcai asnm. and irtth lata at the endh eo aa to 
Ibnn odla betwe en the uIb when fa^vV ui a Planer Tor recelr- 

duffanaiiipHidMBBaathweififeBiiBdnw RralB In thecelU. 
rUi apron la placH fawwdlBlalr *t the Aieharflnt aide or the erlln. 
On udM an hidhiBIIOD' nawanti and aearlj parallel with the In- 
tfhied portion of llie top of (he machine, ai Men In the eut. 

■reucharpedatdirTerent aulea, thearain takhwamoredownward 
dlrecUOB. whll* tb* Mraw h cairled Iiliher and rartlier rnmi the nia- 
ef nb and iraOowedwonM arlke the Am aepaiUeb, and torm at 
nftapnfcMitpBraUonliithtwnilon. . ^ _ , 

nil) endleia aaron la as Blaced In relation to tbeerllnder, aatoaTall 
ttaeir ar Ihia iteniW Intand ahooit HrftcuepantiHi ol the pmln 
ml Mraw.iaakhit at a hnr nHiBate Shic^PH' Gcnlof the enore 
aeaiinitlop at thia point. The apron mothat mphlhi In Ike aaioe di. 
n^n w&h the nta. the oaenMsB inaaGa Mala b an drin aa not 
to ftaetore the kemelB or Uie unat tender Mndl oT nuln. and 
awn luu* or no wanr niKin Iha ilala Irmii the aane eaaae. At 
Iha npper end of una apron, the vahi ftiam the eeUi hib dirvctlj upon 
^ Urn and or ih* Miht boCMo, bf wMehlt Gunducled wBh the 
nd^ed (raki to the ibae aabelliMSeaeflbBd, whRe the alniw b cauahl 
brBrBTatriii)ibaat«rw1lhflranitlraiM<t>i.">i><'''*'')^"'l"*°l"^ 
«r< prolected ontward, audeoiiih rapUIr arwaHl the Mthw, dudni 

■Uhln Uie heater at each rerohitliin dgrinc the relamlu part of lli 
circuit, Ihertbr atiridinc Ihe jMiaaiblUtjr or elowlBi or windlni or the 

Anolhar hilar* la Hnral icrlea or weod flBMr& Irlnc wllhin and 
ap'in the Btiaw riddle: (heie flnaera are about twentr Inciica lorR, 

Kd w1tlieachTlbratlimartherMdle,aremade toTMmndbllieTeriLl 
:hca. thai ihliullreunMndlni the itniw Ad urttaUacUat the Bine 
time. Thciefinccraare verjIi^iL ami mOTe wllhont naiie. and re. 



The ptXh it la Unaihed, I* dlK^ured b7 two fpouta. one ror the 
cleaned cnhi, and one lor the tallinn and partlallr cleaned crahi— 
and, vlHii ordar^Ml. an eleTator ror rctornini the btlllna back 10 the 
riddlea. ie.. )• attached, and for taanrklnda or naln laTound a neat 
*~^~~iavUiirattiichnuDband reqnhea alao but a iliilit rorce to keep 



nd cteanlntperfecIlT all hard iinitn>,bnlwhenll(ht(raln( 
imhed. and Ihe work to be erowded. Ihere lian exteDidon 
lachedtrdealK' ---'--■-- 

Iw'ltTiEr^e'upi 
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THE ALLEN MOWING AND REAPING 
MACHINES. 
Tni iBi m HI wous. nc Hswtr hu bna for muT Ti 
tudiBf Bn« In Ihb eonntn. It bu been oftner Tlclorliiti In 
biidiunonilnMUifliiainnm ttiuiuToltatr. llhualK 
Sic liadlnt HoWErln Orcit BrIUlii uid friaet. la Iht Kien 
ThcKmiKrar NspslcoD hu K>«nl Allen Unifcn ■'*"'>■ 

Tliri m ntvhnted for ll^hL drmft. MrfMtlon uid rulAltr < 
■bniiircUy. mUflnnitliUHliluriibMUT. A plufnrm cun bi k 

OnlD CnillH luid 8citba for meadom u>d lini. 

MifiiiMiiSKs Iks ffiNHOWiiSS macuiu^'ahd bob£E 

Cldcr.lrlia ud Pnilt MIUi ud 



Cld*r,Ti 



rm of^^cnluiral MitL H< 



JUW I4~wl-Dll. 



CCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

LRVEFt POWKIta tar from rout to Kitil Mom 
ENDLKSS CHAIN POWERS for One. Two »Bd ThTM Hoint, 
COIIBINKD THRESIIRRa AND WINNOWBIta. 
TIlKESIIF.RSiillh VlbnUnitScpinUin. 
CUOVRR MACIItNK WOOD 8AWS, >nd DOO POWSRS. 
Atao MALES' PATENT CONVKItTini.E CORN SHKM.ER AND 

cjbER MiL^whWi 1^1*."", ''S'',"^'' m""^'"'. h" ^"fir"" ""* 

0r>r1iidlB(uvleiKv«MiT. 
rull dnctlliM oni of mil Mwnmicliln™. m'm« md Wrnii. rau tw 

aminanilFnM by Volnei BcinHii. of Nortli Eul. Pb. 11 ilvei ■ rilr 
Idn >n)Klr nKRcltr >h«i Hell op-nKed. He lari nf l>l> nTnchlDF. 
vblcli I* Ui< Bnl of Ibar KDt Inu ILA Dcliliborhiwd. Ibe DrU one tdu 



CTEEL PLOW a— We are innDuracturing 



Wn.i^nmw. r^«o«rU." 3. 0. 

tcniii " " 

A. 1. Bovmui,"Ui 

A. nndlurrMul, 

F. MKklo, Utin. N. V. 

- ■ - ■ rin^BvK^i^P«J 



ramer, I<oih Swudis Florida. 
n. UilalTK ¥. 



Oororlnii Hucfalnb Rum'fPKltDtCuUlinliir THthIn onuiUtln 
UieUiult: and nil klndaorilccland [wan voric In (hf anicuUi 
Qdc. Send f«r a circular. SaYrr t REMIMdToN. 

Jan. »~wcr Uar. l-mtt TnloD AfrlcoltDnl Worta, UUca, H. 



I GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

RORSR B0B8. extundlni. 

CIDKR MILU AND PRKSS. 

CORN SHELLKR8, IirlouiUndn. 

RXCELSIOR FAN MIl.l^ Uirce riuA 

STALK AND HAT CUTTKII3, 

ORAIH CRADLES AND HORSE RAKRS, ic, ie. 
^ . „ Foraalebr A. I.ON()RTT. 

iWl-in« flCUiriuett,Nev.rork. 



TNVENTION TRIUMPHANTl 

The Caat of Vrvlnlnc K*dBce4 fMie-HKlf 



i^Uh the Dllcher-Jnal lWUilni-p5ee •i'm. 
Catlauui'i Oonim. Albaor ' 



DRAIN TIL E.— The Bubscrlbere are [ 
Bared lo fimlih DRAINIHS TIJJ of tbt lint laalltr. a 



I 

Orden trom all parU prompUj attended la 



e"* CO.. . I 



Y T I L ] 



O R K fl, 



;^4' Dr^nlnt. KO^ND, Bo"j!'luld lloRlltUBHOEfltX 
^^D 1«[ath. *o'rdtn Bllclled. '^P^«l!ln eeni on mbIw 
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TICE TO FRUIT GROWERft 



le. UthOffraiilile Eniravf 



T T. GRANT 4 CO... PATENT 
■■■• GRAIN CRAEI.E. 

Ther ore *) ImBroted a> to be taken down and packed In hoaet far 



Mar l-mlM 


Jm..u!...itS;^U^C.':.N,T. 


TX0R8E POWERS AND THRESH- 

U,N«^.IACH.NE3ror.ai.b, ^ ^./-^N.KTT^^^ 


T AWTONBL 

Xi obtain the origin J Tariet. 


A C K B E R R Y.— To 

'•f,.";*«Mv,ss,B:f 
"•—"""■—.•.'.■iaK" 




SHARES' PATENT 

TMPROVED CULTIVATING AND 

■*■ -TTTT.T.TTJfa. li^JVOHIITEL 

Price »ia — 'Weiicht BO Pounds. 
TliU Imnlenent it reeonmendtd (or OntUTathia and hoeiiur Csn, 
PotatDpe, Peaa. Deaxia. Cotton, and aoj olber ootr Ibat rnnlnt bor 
Ing. IJewinacontracliuidMlKidioaiillaM width drowa. B 
ier r>f ihe furrow, abavlnt tfiem oolwaid until IbH oome ta tke IcMh, 
which turn Inward on eaeh aide and ton then bai^ ainiB IdIq tb* 
furrow, and alia the wepdi that crow on the aldre of thv furrow, and 
burin them to deep that no ordiDarr ihowtr wiU waMi tbua tn^^ 
learln^the earth perrectlr mellov : and h oan ton clone to the nUiiia 
without injurhia Ibem. When Ihe planlt require klllliiib Iheleeth an 
Uken oir. and Ae wInn ibore the earth up under Ot ptanta. haead 
of mllhia It Ilka a double mold plow and corerlna ItatB as. and M 
elreli In the back pari of (be wlnn ihapnlh* hllUk..!F<wmrlber te- 
ISnuatlon aiplr ta W. W. ■aoLRTOII. 

[>ealer la aU klndt at Seadi and Im]>laBtDl& ' &«rlI^-**MB 
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THE YOtJNO FARMER'S MANUAL. 
Ht S. Idvanta Todd, Contalnini Pnctlol DlrKtloni for I.w 
>nr out nnd Wotkliif the rum, ud hov lo Erect BuUdluD, fcDceL 
Fum GMa, Elc. Tbe ■ork >1m embricei 

THV FARHIS'S WORK-BHOP. 
Willi ftiU directlDiu Tor KledLnii und uiLna nllliiniliof rirm uidihon 



cKT Ptice,. . 
R COHPRRHENSIVE P, 



FebruuT. lau. IS mo. 

N 

HRECORD. Amwd lor en- 



ooDnn MAUD! Ai 

CATALOOITIS deecTlUi 
BOOXeKDl rree (D ur Id 



No; 



■ •rihei 



w NewTVotk 



T T. GRANTB PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 

ner will ehiir uid tcreen wheit In lunliw Ibnuib Uie nlll onee. 

PUeDt UllliU for ulc af all Ih« W«tcm Sblei. 

Addrea I. T, URAHT t CO., 

Hit l-mltt jDnclIon. kFUKlttr Co.. tJ. T. 



WOOD'S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE 

TbeVD^voBoftfali MuwerdorlDtiheputbarreubwIUioQ^Pkn]- 
leMn thr hietorr of Mowlnr Muliuiee. TnlntnMludns li. I oPercd lo 
Ute bnptrv a iiHWer At % Itm prloe ttuui nay In use. one Itiat via 
tichk durable, and caublc of dolnr perfect norlE. It iiiit perfonned 
inorethdn 1 cUliunlforu; the rcdnetlanin price and draft la equal 
lo H per ceoL* u the Diala aod teiU abov, (aee mv paiuphLete for 

IBM) I '""gj'Siy^ 'ssisrsy " " r Kr ilA.""^^"" 

«iied,«p<Bi«dri"^!™"»»™i»nt**. „ ,^ .,„ 

I eonvDiifllowiimBciQn.ai heretofore, ftjvmri celebrated Com- 

S|wliu£uhilU renMation ■■ tbe betfOom^LDed Reaper and Hower 
yrtlnlrodiHXiL mid bhrin Is none u a Reiywr or Montr. 
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ALL KINDS OP AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Fanaen. Oardenera, N w wiy m en, Fnilt-fcrowtTS, DahTmeti. Cattle 
Dealen. anda]l penantlnterettedlntlltlnr the sou or adomlnn their 

"''*■ *" C. H. SAXTOM, BARKER * CO., 

ECilalsiniH fratli. Booki Knt br malL Aann Wmtu. 
U-nlfitoiII 



B 



OARDMAN, GRAY & CO.- 



ELEQANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD Atri> DUnABLE I 

Ranil for ClrcMlan, sItImk «*11 deurlptlsM. 

BOARDHAN, GRAY & OO^ ManntiKitnrers, 
.rf I, B A fl r, N. y. 

ApC-wlmtr 

LETTiCRS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 
br Biiron Von UrUi-laM publlahed. aod In tale u Ihli Office. 
Bui to man, pan.pa!d. for A. 



rpURNIP BEEDI— TURNIP UEEDtl 
J. M. THOHBTJrN & CO., 

IS John eireel. NewVork, 

alm).'°u""(Si*iShS"' °"'"*t**th'°""'"I,iSiS?'* "u '^t*"' 
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E WHITMAN & CO., BiLLTJMORi, Md,, 
• InTenton anil >fjuiiiractDreT* of the uoAlmproTcd AKlIca^ 
lural ImpleineDte juid llaclklnrir adapted to AmeKcan and rorrlini 

irUh any pott ot the worldlu the manufacture of AfricuhunJ Ma- 

Ther muiufacturt flnrte.poireri and Tbreahen. Reapert and 

Moirera Corn Bhellen, Blraw CuUen. Ploiri and Culinn. and ovirr 

•lti'n5o?.*MM lO-wtf.' E.^111TKAN *'co.rBalllTnilre.''Mdl'' 



DORSET'S SELF BAKING REAPER AND 
UOWER.-Theundenl(ntd vould reepectfolli announce to the 
Puhllclhatthejare,ellllen(D«edlQUiejrnanohcturJrkfo(t]>laje[elira- 



onUlnlnieenliDcaM 



Wmmiri StanV^id'Haii!^ 



TK- OOD'S NEW MOWER.— 

)^en<iui>li« ^/em d"f 
A«Ticn]luis1 and Seed Wai 



anil ntrfect cmtint ilmTillcltj and «rrn(lb. II li nnt eouidled bi anj. 
thini In [he market. Yv\1 ll^jillcatliraiinecemary lo wcure buclilnea. 



TMPROVED SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

Tha anbecrlber. deelront of redaclAt Ida herd In Dnmben. offera for 

OrexcellHtit q.uali ty, -with good Pexllgpeeia. ' 

Pedlcree and Prirc of each Animal sSered (br Bi^e. 

Addmt bi maU. at Bhlnebeck. N. T. . 

WILLIAM KILI.T, 

South of Rbloebeek Btatloa. Hudvin Ri>er Railroad. 
June J-wW. _^ 

ATR8HIRB8 FOR SALE. 



QHORT-HORNB FOR BALE. 

The lobirTlber. Inlendln* to lire upbrcedlnir. Iriihea to dllpoae of 
hUmtlre herd of Short-Homv. The anlmaTl are all ;ounr andlnre- 

Khr Imported Bulla, all deicended Vrora the eelehralHl herd of tlie 
■ Hr. riilei. Ther will be eold ■''^t°KnW^ wSLnklL" 
°^arM^irU° '' Kaielaoed, AlbuTl IJ. T. 
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THB FARM. 

Kditorul Norn Abiioad, SOI 

Farther GUmiwes of Norfolk iOl 

Preparation for the Wheat Crop, , SOI 

Other Keffular or Occasional Crops, SOS 

The Allotment System of Great Britain SOS 

Trial of the Mole Plow at Union Springs, S05 

Puane's Seeding Machine S06 

Kxperience with the Mole Plow, by II. R. Jkbomb imd A. P. S06 

Importance and Value of Manure, by Jobm JoHiiirroif , 307 

Pldcl Culture of the Onion. No. II. by J. W. Paoctoa. 2ffl 

Trial of Universal Plows at Brattleborougfa, by L. H. T. 308 

Patent Ofllce Report for l^ioA, 810 

Oa(s— Importance of Change of Seed, SIS 

Grubs and Cut- Worms, by G. IUrvbt, SIS 

Manorial Resources of the Fann, SIS 

Lois Weedon i^ystem of Wheat Culture, S14 

How to Lay Tile, by K. J. P. S15 

Notes from the Connecticut Valley, 216 

General System of Farming, S17 

Inquiries and Answers. SSI 

OaU and Carrots Grown TogetlMr, by M.&K S8S 

Disintegration of Soil, by G. P. 8.. 323 

Draining -its Importance and Results, by John Johkbtoh 382 

White Clover in Pastures, S23 

Letter from JoiiH Johxstom. 2S4 

Callanan's Ditcher— Cheap Dminlng, by G bo. Jackson, 834 

Karly May Wheat, by Amtuomt KuiXM>aB, 28!( 

Notes for the Month SS8 

AKly l*roof Wheat, by Isaac Dillox 388 

Unloading Hay, byG. H. Gasoo, < SS8 

THB GRAZIER AND BREEDER. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia— ResuHs of Investigations about it, ' 8t8 

In Alt>any Six Years Ago, by K. P. PaxHTicx, 819 

Symptoms of the Disease, by Dr. 1. M. Ward SI8 

In New-Jersey, 315 

Herd of Suffolk Polled Cattle SOI 

Stock for Feeding-the Sheep, 308 

Feeding Lean CatUe for Beef, by H. 804 

Live Stock of Franklin County. Mass., 316 

Results of Mr. Alexander's Sale, 320 

Coarse vs. Fine Wooled Sheep, by JuaiAM Wishb, 385 

HORTlGCLTI}RAL DEPARTMENT. 

The New Apple Insect, by A 8db8Cri0SR, 304 

Blacksmlth^s Scales fsr Peach Trees, by G. H. Brum 809 

Origin of Various Plants. , 318 

Pearson Quince Stocks, by Thov. Rivsks, 38S 

The KirtUnd Raspberrr. 1^ Gao. W. CAMroBLL, 334 

Growing CurranU for Wine Making, by F. A. N auts, »5 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Talne of Balloon Frames, by Subl Fostkk, 384 

THB DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Products of a Premium Dairy Farm, 305 

Milk from Warren I^Und's Dairy 309 

Cheddar Cbeese-How Made 814 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Protection flrom Red Ants, by A Ladt Rbadsb and T. R. P.. 316 

Recipe for Charlotte Russe, by Mart. 380 

Three l^aluable Recipes, by L., 328 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

Domestication of Wild Fowl— the Guan. by 0. N. BiMiirT, 909 

THB BBE.KEBPER*8 DEPARTMENT. 

Hart>lsen*s ** Bees and Bee-Keeplng,** 313 

ILLUfiTTRATIONS. 

Daase*s Seeding Machine,... 8061 The Guan 909 



One Vol 13 mo.— Price $1.50. 

AMERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 
—Being a Sd and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany : an 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 
Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
should study thb book. For sale at the office of the Co. Gent, and 
Cultivator. L. TUCKER A SON. 

JOHN T. ANDREW, Wkst Cormwall, Ct., 

FACTOR IN IMPROYSD STOCK. 

Breeder of DVTON CATTLK, NEW-OXFORDSHIRE 8HBBP, Ac. 
Feb. l«-wtf 

UNDER-DRAININ G.— SHEDD & EDSON, 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. No. 43 
Court St.. BOSTON. Mass., having had several years* experience in 
this department, will continue to act as Consulting Engineers on al 
kinds of Farm Improvement. Special atteiftion is also given to ma- 
king SURVEYS. LEVELS, and PLAN0 for Drainage, and other Farm 
Work. Plans fbmished which shoir accurately the surface undula- 
tions, the buildings, orchards, and all else that appertains to a farm. 
J. llaaBRaT Sukod. Wiluam Eneos. 

Mar 8— wlat 
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UPFOLK SWINE. 



The subscribers have on hand and for sale, pure blood SUFFOLK 
PIGS, bred flnsm their Importations and descendants. Address 
, ,^ _ JOSIAH BTICKNEY or ISAAC STICKNEY. 
Ap l»-w6ilam Boston, Mi 



G 



EORGE E. WOODWARD, 



ARCHITECT, CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. 

99 BroadnrajTy lfeinr-Y«»r]c. 

Country Seats, Parks, Rural Cemeteries, Ac, artisUciBy laid oat 
and Plans and Superintendence for Bufldings and Rural Improve- 
ments of every class. Feb. ^wtf 

SPANISH MERINO SEBteP.— N. & N. Bottum, 
Breeders of pure blood Atwood Sheep, of the Haramond stock. 
Jan.36-«lyr. SbaftsborT. Vt^ 

JustPnblished, one toL IS mo.— $1.3B. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY INARMING; 
Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management In Hcslth 
and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock : the selection of Milcli Cow^ 
with a fiiil explanation of Guenon's Method, the Culture of Forage 
Plants, an4 the production of Milk, Butter and Cheese ; embodyiBf 
the most recent improvements, and adapted to Farming in the United 
8(«tes and British Provinces. W^ith a Treatise upon thftJMfrr Hus- 
bandry of HoUond: to which Is added Honiall's SyslQ^f Dakr 
Manaaement. By CHARLES L. FLINT. Secretanr of Ulelhsiirhn 
setts Board of Agriculture; Author of '*A Treatise on Grasses and 
Forage Plants." Ac. Liberally Illustrated. 

The above valuable work— tiie best, we havenohcsitatkm In sajloff 
yet issued upon the subject— Is for sale at the office of thb p«>er. 

Albany, Jan. 1-wAmtf. L. TUCKERTsON. 

THE YALE LECTURES.— Now Ready and for 
sale at this Office.—" OoTuiin or ths jibst Cocass or Yaui 
AoaicoLTCRAL Lbctoris. Cloth— M cents. Paper— tt oeata— dlkar 
edition sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price named. 



M. CLAY, Breeder of Pure SHORT BORN 

\Jm CATTLE. SOUIH DOWN SHEEP, and ESSEX AND SPANiaH 
PIGS^ Whitehall P, O., Madison Co., Ky. Dec 1— wtf 
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HEREFORDS FOR SALE.— A few thorough- 
breds, consisting of Bulls, Cows, Calre^ Ac, bred from Oie msI 
Imported Stock. G. OLARKK. 

Dec n-w}t. East Springfleld. Otaego Cot. N. T. 

SAELTZER AND VALK, ARCHITBCT8, 
« Bible House, Astor PIm«», IVew*York City. 
Success ortlie Ne^w Ajxiex*ican Style. 

All gentlemen are adopting It who have seen om- samplea. Those de- 
siring plans, 4c., of us, will find out our terms and ftirtherpartie^ai^ 
by enclosing stamp and sending for dreular. Feb. t— wtt 
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A Select Flock of 

U T H AND OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 



ConslsUngof a BUCK THREE TEARS OLD, PIFTKEN KWE8 
AND SIXTEEN LAMBS, in excellent condition. 

For want of pasturace. the lot entire, if applied for aooii, will be told 
for Tbrbb HuKPaBD DoiXASg. Address 

Box No. 87, Poer-OmcB. 

June M-w4t. Salem, M«s^ 

A Book for Erery Fann-House. 

OUNTRY L I F E— A Handbook Of Agri- 

culture, Horticulture, and Landscape Gardening. Ibr K M. 
iland. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, common ediaon, $2— FId^ 
For sale by L. TUCKER ft SON, Co. Gent office. Alhaay. 
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LOP EARED RABBIT 
From choice stock recently imported— for sale by the subeeifber 
at 95.00 per pair. CALVIN MAT, Ja. 
J uneSl- w 8t. K eene. N. H. __ 

DOWNING'S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 
Just Published, and for Bale at this Office aent by mail, pogt 
paid, at tLTS. 
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LACK SPANISH EOOa 



NOTICE.— I can recelre no more orders for these eggs this '. 
I shall, howerer, have for sale in the fall some vaaT fine yooair Ibwig 
for description of which see ibture advertisement 

June 7-wtf. WH. R. HUAS. Albany. N. T. 

HO R L E Y'S PEED FOR HORSES AND 

CATTLE-2S4 lbs. for #7.60-111 CAsas. The rery best ia th» 
world. Sold only by W. W. EGGLESTON, 

June 7-w8t. 84 State St., Albany, N. T. 
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AY AND GRAIN C V E R Su 



Caps rendered antl-mlldew. and with improTed metal eydeta In 
the comers ; also Duasmore^s patent fastoiers, fbr Mle by the sdbMri- 
bers. 

Prices range iWrni 28 cents to <n cents, aeeordlnglo sise and <iiaalllf 
of caps. The articles offered this year are superior to any offsrea 
before, and we think are perfectly adapted to Hie purpose. 

CHASIS A FAT. 

May 81-ml tw8t Boston Masfc 

THE FRENCH RASPBERRY FOR SALE 
at M per 100; $40 per 1060; #150 per &,0pO; needs no winter pro- 
tection, and bears two annual crops of flnift. Isabella GrapeTinea^ 
one to two years old, t5 per 0100; $40 per 1000; two to three years dUL, 
$10 per 100; $75 per 1000: three to four years, $15 per 100; $UBp«r 
1000. Exchanges for Pear Stocks, if derired, wul be made. 
Fniit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants in aeneraL 

RICHARD M. CON KLIN, 
Sept 19— wUi Xrergreen Nnnery, Cold Sprioc Haxbor, L. X. 



TO OtPBOVB THE SOIL AND THE HHID. 
ALBANY, N. Y.. AUGUST, 1860. 
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ammm ^vtti Abroad. 

Ho. XXXin — F araUng In LinoolnsUre. 

Not to dwelt longer do* in Noifolk, although mj Not«* 
tnight bear tnc out in ■ chapter or two farther on audi a 
very nttnclirc aulyect, let me revert Tor ■ moment to the 
Elercnth Letter in thia Series, dating from BoatoD In Ha- 
culitaliire, Jul; !tl, 1859. Some glimpaea were Ibereia 
given of the practice of one or two JJncolaabire fanners 
ill llie northern part of the Counter, whence, coming down 
iulo iJic more central and eaatem lliBtriGt in Uie 
oftlie city just named, I waa obliged toleare a gap In the 
Dorrotive wbicli it is the purpose of the presMt writing to 
fill aa well at may be pravtiuablc a/ler luch an Interral of 
Ume. 

Tb« Fen ■••A Te*^Bn Fumer. 

The farms I visited near Boston, were Mvend miles to 
the nnrlhwcnt of ^lat citj, just upon the border of the fea 
coantry, and the wolds that rise between It and the higher 
in laud district, known as the moon or Lincoln Heath. The 
drainage of iliese feni has been made rery complete at a 
great expense, llie original cmdition of the land was 
moat "deplorable," writes Hr. Clarlie of Long-Sutton; 
" being flooded with deep water every winter, in aummer 
covered with thistles and nettles five feet high, and the 
■uinnal number of rotten sheep was incredible." The area 
comprised nltogelber In what are called the East, West 
nud Wildmore Fens, is about 40,000 aorea. A oqwclous 
" catch-water " drain was first carried around, along the 
range of wulds, cutting off their ontSov «ad carrying It 
away into the river Witbam or elsewhere, while the whole 
surface of the almost perfectly flat lowland was cut over 
with cauals to receive the fen-water at a lower level. 
These canals receive their ooatcDts fmm open diaina, 
along the roads, between the fleldi, and vbererer, in 
fact, they can be made aervioeable in carrying olT the sni^ 
plus water, and are many of them so large that fiat boats 
come up to bring manures from Boston and take away 
the produce lo iwket. The aojl, wliera I saw it, la moatly 



of a silty nature, festing upon clay, and is very (eltile — 
kept BO by the abundant application of fertiUiiDg material, 
for English farmers do not depend upon Nature, as many 
do in our river-bottoms, spontaneously lo bring forth grain 
and herb after their kind, but continuoU j fumiah the fields, 
however rich they may oatorally appear, with the addi- 
tional resoaroee of art 

Mr. W. CsAFif AH, whom I visited at U edlam, near New 
BoliDgbroke, was farming, I think, about two hundred 
acrea, a part df it Am mni land— in this respect, M well as 
in the doM personal aUentitn given by him to his pursuit, 
reminding tne more nearly than any other English farmer 
I saw, of some of our own beat brmers. He was also, I 
believe the only "yeoman" with whom I spent anytime, 
for this word does not rignify la England what we general- 
ly take it to mean, the whole " middle class " ol agricul- 
turists, but is confined strictly Ut those who are proprietan 
aa well M cultivators of the soil on whioh they live^ About 
forty acres were in permanent gissi, and the usual Otick 
of the turn was'SO to BS or ,40 " busts," and about 200 
abeep. There were at the time of my virit, however, 220 
sheep on the place. The pasturage upon these fens is 
wonderfully good, although there la a amaller proportion 
of it, as compared with aiable land, in this partleular di«- 
triet than in many olbns. Upon 20 acrea Ur. G. wu then 
paetnriDg SI ^eep, 18 beasta, and a inare and foal— the 
sheep having been there since " I^dy Day," April B, and 
the cattle nnce Hay. The slock Is wholly taken off from 
the pastures from Oct. IG or Nov. 1, acconling to season, 
a month, " lo ease' ths land a little ;" then it b 
i««dmitl«d and the paaturea again graied until Hordi, at 
the rate of about 2 J sheep per acre. One " beast " la oob- 
ridered as about an equivaleat for four ewea or Ave year- 
ling lambs. 

Feeding Sheap stn< Cattl*. 
The abeep were sheared in ifay, yielding an avenge of 
I pounds of wool per bead, of a kind that sold last year 
for about 12i. (say |S) per fleece. Hr. C.'eaim, asagood 
farmer, was to clip 10 ahillingi' worth (say $2.B0) of wool 
[re of bis land. The breed is what Is nlled the 
Unonlnshire, although, as I have heretofore remedied, a 
tinge of tbe Leicester has given nlore symmetry and earlier 
fle«b-taMng capadtie* lo the larger fruoea of tbe original 
Ins." On these fens, however, the Uncoln stt^n 
in the aaaendant than is probably the case on tbe 
the diaractar of the dtmate or pastui«ge, or both, 
enable* them pei4iapat« do better justice lo a huge frame 
than the upland farmers can, in putting on it a good coat- 
iog of flcah at an eariy i^. Mr. C. bred most of hia own 
sheep, and condders the lamba to have coat him by the 
time they are a twelve-month old, about an aven^ of Ua. 
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(say 111.26) per bead. They then reoeire another six 
moutha* paatonge, and are marketed about October or 
during autumn, when thej would bring 0O«., thus affording 
68. profit besides the wool (which was 12«.) sheared in the 
spring, or a total profit of lit, (say $4.26) per head. 

For the purpose of breeding, Mr. G. hires a good ram 
ih>m some careful breeder, to put with his own ewes — 
sometimes paying £9 or £10 for its seryioes during the 
season. , 

The story of cattle feedifg was not so fine a one. If a 
beast is put up the first Week in November and fed for 6 
months, he sometimes consumes during this time as much as 
half a ton of oil-cake, at a cost of £6. As a general n^le, 
however, Mr. 0. wanted a ton of cake to last three beasts 
during the feeding season, and sometimes the sale of the 
animal would net 20 to 80 shillings, above its coat and the 
cost of the cake it had eaten. But as a general rule with 
cattle that are bought in, feeding no more than pays for 
the oil-cake, In money-return ; for his interest, his labor, 
and his fbdder, the farmer has to seek returns in the ma- 
nure that is made. Mr. C. generally raises 8 to 10 calves. 
In feeding the cattle, he gives oil-cake in morning, foUow- 
lowed by oat straw for fodder ; then bean straw at noon, 
and wheat straw for night and bedding. 

The pigs of this part of Lincolnshire will weigh ** 80 to 
40 or even 60 stone,** when killed ; the stone is 14 lbs. 
Ilndnliig'9 R«tatl«ift aind Crops* 

All or very nearly all of Mr. Chapman*8 land is drained 
with two inch pipe tile, no collars used, costing 18«., (say 
$4.60) per 1,000, drains 88 feet apart, and from 8^ to 6 
feet deep. The general depth, however, is three feet and 
a half, and the cost of drainhig is from £2 10«. to £8 per 
acre — ^the soil being a silty mold or clay, easily dug, while 
on the wolds, where it is often stony or a greater depth ne- 
cessary, the cost is considerably greater. The price paid 
for digging is fh)m It. to la. 2<i per chain of 22 yards, so 
that the coet per acre for labor alone may be rated at 
18 or 20 shillings oa the fens, while 8«. 6d!. per chain 
would perhaps no more than cover the labor of digging on 
the wolds. The drains here on the fens are made to operate 
well sometimes ahnott on a Uvel ; for instance, in one 
field there was only a fall of three inches for a length of 
6 chains, leas than one inch to a hundred feet 

The system of farming on the wolds is quite commonly 
the ordinary Norfolk or four course rotation. But on the 
fens this is generally varied in one way or another. Mr. 
C.*s general practice he described to me thus : 

1. Wheat wUh teeds sown about Maj. 

8l Hay crop. feedloR the Btubble to the lambs, and aUowlng the land 

to lie all winter— th«n In spring « sowing 
8. Beans, peM or oata 

i. A Wheat crop, and fUtow after harrest— the next year patting In 
6. Turnips— followed by wheat again as above. 

Or else, in some cases, 8, beans or peas ; 4, oats ; 6, wheat, 

and, 6, turnips — making the course another year longer. 

The rape crop is one often alternated with turnips in 

this district— -that iS| every alternate time that a field comes 
round for turnips, rape is substituted. Sown about the 
middle of June, it is ready to begin to feed in October, 
and may be taken off the ground in time for wheat in No- 
vember, by putting say 260 sheep on a ten acre lot — 
which would be just in season to provide for them, while 
it is desirable to allow a respite to the pastures. An acre of 
rape, I was told, " won*t go as far as an acre of turnips, 
bit it seems to feed the sheep faster.** 

As to the production of the land now and the improve- 
ments effected in the agricoltore of the locality of late 



rears, Mr. Chapman informed me that his wheat crop had 
averaged for seven years right ak>ng forty htekeU per 
acre^ sometimes running up to 48 or even reaching 66. 
There was a decided diange mnce he could remember ; he 
knew that in old times five quarters (40 bushels) was con- 
sidered a great crop, but now they ** thought nothing ** of 
anything less than six (48 bushels)— « diange ascribed to 
" better management," inolucUng particnlariy more manure 
and better drainage. 

Mauanriiiff— H^einr tUe 'PrMeait-*Iiab«r, See* 

The manure here is prindpally applied to the turnip 
crop, and, as far as it will go afterwards, upon the wheat 
ground, if not already too strong. About 16 tons per 
acre of good farm-yard dung is the dose he means to em- 
ploy every other year. The breeding ewes eat the 
stubbles off as doeely as possible, and the manure is 
carted out — say about the middle of February. On a 
meadow of six acres and a half, we saw a stack of hay 
probably weighing 14 or 16 tons. 

The following statement will show, nearly, the disposi- 

of Mr. Chapman*s farm last year: 

In wheat, 60 acres. I In permanent gras^.. Maerea, 

Inoats, M " I In peas, U •• 

In turnips, cabbages, mangolds and rape, 9S acres. 

And the remainder in grass and clover " seeds.** 

The wheat fields are sometimes hoed in spring, and Ae 
seeds sown and harrowed in; sometimes the seeds are 
drilled crosswise with the drills of wheat, which was thought 
the better way, and is more in use on the wolds. Clover 
is cut when well in bloom. It is not customary to salt the 
hay in curing. It is still more common, I understood, to 
hoe the wheat on the wolds than on the fen, the coet of 
the process being about 2a. Sd. per acre, and, subsequent- 
ly, at about the time of earing, women and boys go through 
the field to pull the worst weeds — ^the coet of this second 
weeding Varying according to the time it occupies. 

The labor employed on this farm is generally that of 
four or five men, up to ten in the busy time, at 2«. (say 60 
cents) a day ; some '* confined ** men get lOa . a week, 
with house rent and a certain quantity of bacon, or it may 
be a quarter of wheat — equivalent altogether to 16f. or 
1 6a. per week. The rent paid here for laborers* cottages is 
from £4 to £6 per annum. Noticing a cottage juat completed, 
with three bed-rooms up stairs, and an out-house, all of brick, 
I asked a rough estimate of its oost; it had been built for 
about £90. Mr. C. was then re-drauiing a field with pipe, 
which had been drained with brush about 16 years ago. 

The threshing is here done to a great extent by a porta- 
ble engine going from farm to farm for the purpose. The 
price paid was 26a. per day, (say $6.26,) for an eight-horse 
power engine and thrasher, with two nten and coals found. 
The grain was thus made ready for marketing, except one 
dressing ; or a machine may be had at a little higher price, 
perhaps 28a. per day, to do the wh<^e operation, includ- 
ing bagging and weighing. Forty to fifty quarters, (820 
to 400 bushels,) is considered a fair day's work, taking 8 
men and 4 boys to work to advantage, and burning one-third 
to one-half a ton of coals, at a cost there of 12a. to 14a. per 
ton. 

I also spent some pleasant horns with Mr. C.*s brother- 
in-law, Mr. WiLUAM FowLBft, at East Kirkby. Mr. F. was 
situated more upon the wolds than Mr. Chapman, occupy- 
ing about 400 acres, and I was much interested in our 
walk over his farm, and in the information obtained finom 
hun in conversation. Indeed I found it very difficult here, 
as well as in Norfolk, to live up to the arrangements I liftd 
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been obliged to make previously wilh respect to the 
allotmeDt of my time ; and there were some points upon 
which I found that so much could be learnt in Lincoln- 
shire, that in going I only satisfied myself by mentally 
forming a determination— destined not to be accomplished 
— to return to the county i^^ before finally setting out 
for home. 

In the system of practice above outlined, there is a con- 
siderable simiUrity with the ways of farming already de- 
scribed in other localities. The same general otgects are 
kept in view, and much the same agencies employed in 
reaching theuL I have ventured to state the facts I col- 
lected in each case, however, even at the risk of repetition 
as to their general tenor; the details every where vary, 
more or less, and if there are coincidencee which may pos- 
sibly become tedious, they are all of a kuul,tQ impreasan 
American farmer with the importance there universally 
accorded to careful culture, abundant manuring, thorough 
underdraining, improved live stock, judiciotjs rotations, 
and better " management** throughout the whole round of 
the farmer's duties. It has been justly remarked that the 
principles that underlie the successful practice of Agri* 
culture are the same everywhere ; and it may be added 
that they are few and simple in themselves, however 
numerous and intricate may be the modifications they as- 
sume in different localities. The application of these 
principles is universally prominent in farming tliat is pe- 
ctmiarily profitable, with only rare and occasioQ|| excep- 
tions, and, unless the reader could trace the action of these 
principles, accompanied by the commentary of their re- 
sults, more or less distinctiy in every step of our progress 
among the farmers of Great Britain, we should certainly 
fall in accomplishing the chief end of the journey. 

Mr. Chapman kindly brought me into Boston — a plea- 
sant drive, with much that was interesting to see and dis- 
cuss in the fields and water courses along whidi it carried 
us. On reaching this ancient and notable dty, the reader 
may not care to share in our twilight stroll — to go with us 
to the evening service at Boston chapel, where we may see 
the memorial to CaOtton Mather, toward which our Ame- 
rican Boston lent its fraternal contributions, or to visit the 
old church of St. Botolph, with its tower, discernible, it is 
said, by the sailor forty miles away, and the inscriptions 
that mark the last homes of the Boston fathers who slum- 
ber under the shadow of its walls. He might mhid it leas, 
indeed, to be invited with us to a seat in the company 
room at the Peacock Inn, before one of the juiciest chops, 
of which the savor still haunts a memory fully appreciative 
of the merits of English mutton— diops calculated, too, to 
convey a better idea of the Lincolnshire style of sheep, at 
least when eaten with a Lincolnshire appetite, than seve- 
ral pages of Martin, Spooner or Youatt 

— Sufiioe it to say, that the next morning I took the 
train from Boston to Sleaford, westward far enough to 
bring me among the farmers of Lincoln Heath. Here let 

me for the present pause. 

♦ •»■ 

Two-HoRSK Implkmemts roR Gorh Oultuex. — ^The 
Prairie Farmer has a letter on this subject advising farmers 
to throw aside all their one-horse cultivators, harrows, 
plows, etc., and procure those which will work two rows 
at a time, to be drawn by two horses. Some such have 
already been inti'oduced, and woriL well on soils rather 
mellow and free from sod0 and loose stone. One man 
can do double work by this means, and take care of twice 
the number of acres that he can with one-horse implements. 



EDITORLAJL O ORRE SPONDENCE, 

The Central Park of New-Tork— Waldberg and the Attendance at Mr. 
Oonser^t Bale— Prices and Parehaaerv-fipringdde and Mr. BemeDt*i 
PeU In the Pooltir Yard— Tboradale and the Druid** Sketches— 
The Herd and the Bnlldlngf— The FarmhiK and Live Stock of Dutch- 
ea OoonQF— Plearo-Pnemnania and the Cropa. 

Tbobiodalb. Friday Erenlnsi Jtine SO. 
As the " platform " of the Cocntrt Gentleman is a 

tolerably wide one, with a ** plank ^ for the City as well 
as broad space for the practical and the beautiful of the 
Country, perhaps I may be permitted to open a very mis- 
cellaneous and hurried letter with a pleasant drive three 
days ago, in the new " Central Park ^ of Manhattan Isl- 
and. 

The idea that the northern side of the New-York City- 
Hall ** would only be seen by persons living in the n*h- 
wrhty^ has by degrees been abandoned even by the most 
stubborn of the Knickerbockers of the last generation. 
The progress of the place in less than ten years, indeed, 
both in actual growth and in public spirit, is illustrated by 
the anticipations of a Park foreshadowed from Albany 
through tiie medium of the Horticulturist^ in 1851, as 
compared with the realization of Downino*8 aiguments 
now going forward. Mayor Kingsland hazarded the re- 
commendation of a hundred and sixty acres of land ; 
Downing daringly called for five hundred ; the city has 
taken more than eight. Twenty streets higher it has gone 
to find it, than the location mentioned then ; five and a 
half times the sum estimated then, has been paid for the 
soil ; partially completed as it only is at the present time, 
the thousands are already making it a place of resort and 
recreation. The winter exercises of the skating pond are 
finding a counterpart in the shaded walks and *' blossom- 
ing gardens ^^ of June ; and Downing*8 ** lovely lakes,** 
his '* whispering trees ** and " broad reaches of pleasure 
ground,** are at last shaping themselves one after another 
Xo the view, under the impulse of two or three thousand 
active laborers. 

It was a good fortune that threw me in the way of mak- 
ing my visit at the Central Park in the company of friends 
whose words of criticism and approval as we passed along 
bore the weight of practical experience perhaps unequal- 
led, and of extended observation both in this and other 
countries. If I have not time to touch at alt upon " the 
many beauties and utilities ** that must grow out of the 
undertaking, nor yet to allude at length to the measure of 
judgment, good or bad, with which its details have thus 
far been conducted, it would at least be thankless in no 
way to refer to the general merits of the plan, the substan- 
tial and thorough manner in which the work is done, and 
the administrative ability displayed by Mr. Olmsted, the 
Architect in Chief. Of the busy board of draughtsmen, 
by whose designs and plans the out-door labor is regulated 
and determined from the offices on Mount St Vincent ; 
of the Bluff across McGowan*s pass, commanding the High 
Bridge in a setting of verdant scenery, and the bosom of 
East River, slumbering beyond ; of the nurseries around 
as we descend, and the drains opening into the gorge be- 
neath ; of the drive along the grand reservoir from which 
the thirsty city is to receive its streams of Croton ; of Bell 
Tower Rock tunnelled by an avenue of transverse traffic ; 
of the lake with its twb remaining Hamburgh swans, and 
the iron bridge, In the arch and design of which more than 
the usual quota of grace and adaptedneas has been reached ; 
of the pathways and heights that render the " Ramble ** so 
interesting and attractive, and the effective rustic work of 
its two summer-houses ; of (he terrace, the shrubbery and 
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the flower-beds of briUUmt color — of all that was embraced 
in ovr two or three hoars* stay, I can scarcely venture an 
enumeration — ^this, and much more, we saw under the 
polite guidance of Mr. Olmstkd and Captain Rrnwick, for 
whose courtesies our acknowledgments are justly due. 

— Other engagements, a night, and the somewhat an- 
noying delays of a dijoonnected journey having intervened, 
I found myself at length boated at Haverstraw on Wednes- 
day morning in company with my present host Mr. Thome, 
Hon. Wm. KeUy, Col. Johnson, C. S. Wainwright and A. 
R Frothingham, Esqs., for Woldberg, the private landing 
of Mr. CoKOER, for whose sale we were bound. There 
were quite a number of passengers upon the same errand 
with ourselves — among them Hr. Bradley of Vermont, the 
Messrs. Bathgates of Westchester, Mr. Thompson of Ball- 
fiton, and othors. From the landing it is an up-hill drive 
of several miles to the mansion of Mr. C, and perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile beyond to the farmstead. 

The attendance was complimentary, probably number- 
ing not far short of a hundred. Among those assembled 
whom we were glad to take by the hand, were Messrs. E. 
G. Faile, Lewis B. Brown, John Jay, L. G. Morris, J. L. 
Morris, James Brodie, Henry S. Olcott, S. Campbell, Henry 
Wood, Seneca Daniels, and many more, not to mention 
less particularly Thomas Chlbraith, who keeps watch and 
word so carefully over the Thomdale herd. The usual 
lunch being eaten, the auctioneer, Mr. Lkkds of New- York, 
commenced his task soon after two o^clock. 

As the sale had been announced without reserve, all the 
animals offered, or nearly all, were disposed of— but at 
prices very low, from the character of tlieir descent and 
individual merits, as well perhaps as because the terror of 
the Massachusetts cattle disease had not begim to abate 
in season to allow of purchasers remodeling their arrange- 
ments for the summer. Now that Mr. Cokobr has dis- 
posed of the surplus from his herds, he will go to work' 
with renewed opportunities for successful exertion, and 
when the public are invited to a second sale at Wald- 
bcrg, they will at least have the guarantee of the pre- 
sent one, that he will fully and honorably live up to every 
tittle of whatever announcement may be previously made. 
The best prices, rather, at this time, were those obtained 
by the Ayrahires ; the Short^Horns and Devous brought 
little more than &ir rates for milch cows or other practi- 
tal purposes ; a stallion aad two mares went quite low, 
and some lots of Berkshire and Suffolk swine scaixsely bet- 
ter in proportion. The total of all sales was in the vicin- 
ity of $3,000. Mr. Daniels of Saratoga county was the 
largest purcliaser, and bought, it was stated, with a view to 
carrying a herd overland to the Pacific side early another 
spring. Among other purchasers were Messrs. John Jay, 
D. li. Seymour, Henry Wood, B. C. Armstrong, A. R. 
Frothingham, A. Davidson, F. G. Frazicr, F. W. Noble, 

Mr. Jolliffe, and, of the pigs, Col. Morris and Mr. Bath- 
gate. 
— Yesterday morning we called at Springside, when 

at Poughkeepsie on our way here. M'r. Vassar^s grounds 
are as beautifully kept as ever, and our correspondent, Mr. 
Bkuent, as thoroughly engaged among the curiosities and 
rarities of the Poultry yard. The Fawns of tender age, 
with their spotted hides, and the parental Deer ; the talk- 
ing Cuckatoo ; the Gazelle from Malta, with the roguish 
grace of its kind; the brilliant Wood Duck, a do- 
mesticated CurraQBOw, and the Sand Crane with his hoarse 
voice, are among the aristocrats of the place, not to descend 
to such Ab fency Rabbits and Dominique bantams. 



,And then succeeded a drive over the well<ared'for 
roads of this part of Dutchess, to the scene of the present 
writing, where I have been looking at the Sbort-Homs, 
the South Downs, and the swine of Essex birth. Of none 
of them am I proposing to inflict upon the inappreciative 
reader a prolonged critique. No establishment has ever 
better proved its own advertisement The full accounts 
of the English herds, in the Fanner's Magazine of London, 
have brought us fixmi the pen of the Drvid, more than 
one allusion to the strife for the " Duchesses " at the Tort- 
worth sale ; but under Mr. StrdTord^s revision, their author 
should not have ascribed to " an American company ** whal 
was due alone to the enterprise of an individual. A 
pleasant style, mingiinsf- the language of the sportsman 
with the odd epithets of the herd, dotting out a landscape 
or a farm -by apt recurrence to familiar names, — ^by no means 
too exacting as a judge, but more ready to sketch kindly 
than cruelly — a fault or two is Surely pardonable in the 
genial writings of Mr. Dixon, and I can wish hira no bet- 
ter luck than sometime to be sharpening his pendl and 

his wits under the guidance of Thomas, in the fiirmstead 
at Thomdale. 
By comparing the herd of Short-Horns at present here, 

which numbers as usual nearly seventy, with the catalogue 
of last years' issue, we have a twelvemonth's farther wit- 
ness of what our fiiend can accomplish with the best of 
English blood on American soil. Just a score of young 
things ar^ to be chronicled as coming on, to replace the 
sales of 1859 and the sad loss by lightning of imported 
Maria Louisa and 1st Duchess of Thomdale. 'Grand Turk 
of Bolden's breeding and 2d Grand Duke from Tortworth 
Court, are finding their successors in the Thomdale Dukes, 
and Lalla Rookh with all her propensities to flesh was not 
too hearty to leave a young roan in the breeding boxes 
last December, which promises to do justice to his descent 
on either side. During the four years since I had had the 
opportunity of visiting Mr. Thome, (see Co. Gxht., June 
5, 1866,) the buildings have been ** straightened out** 
and many improvements introduced, and now in complete- 
ness and convenience, they compare favorably with any 
similar establishment I have seen on either side the water. 
Indeed, there is much that might be advantageously noted 
down for practical imitation, as there are also many de- 
tails of interest in the general fanning of Dutchess, which 
hereafter I may be able to present more fully and aaUs 
factorily than in the present haste. 

The story of Dutehess farming, however, is neariy that 
of many other of our older districts. It is a story of 
wheat culture nearly abandoned on a scale of much extent; 
of the feeding of more caitle and sheep, and, along the 
railway lines of the Hudson and Harlem, of the produc- 
tion of milk for the New-Yorkers; of imfMrovement slow- 
ly gaining ground among a class of cultivators not too 
poor to have lost often their thousands in Western specu- 
lation, — ^whither, also, and to the cities, has too often ebbed 
the tide of younger blood, leaving age in the enjoyment 
of competence it is trae, but lacking the eAterprise and 
energy that are found when younger muscle holds the 
plow and gathers in the harvest. Improvement particu- 
larly in better tillage ; improvement more slow in greater 
manuring and the growth of root crops ; while, here and 
there, we find a farmer who is breeding up his stock to 
higher grades, cautiously buying a few pui*e breds, or de- 
pending upon a Short-Horn or Devon bull to work out the 
amelioration of its descendants. Sudi men as A. M. Vn- 
derhill and Elihu Grifi:ea of Clinton, R. G. Coffin and 
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Steplien Htigbt of Washington, Crideoa VinoenC of Union 
Vale, D. B. Halgfat of Dover, JanieB Havihaid of La 
Orange, and more wiioee uames shoaM be also catalogued 
axiong tlie good, farmers and uore careful stock-raisers in 
the county, are instances in point With several of them, 
I had the opportunity of some conversation, and shall 
nope hereafter to extend my knowledge of their practioe. 

I have had also an interview with a very sensible and I 
believe a thoroughly qualified and experienced English 
veterinarian, Dr. H. Ifoo&x, of Pougbkeepeie, who has 
been for some years practicing in this country, but who 
did not leave Orest Britain until after the importation there 
of the Pleuro-pneumonia from Holland, with which he ap- 
pears to be fully conversant All that he said strengthen- 
ed my confidence in the entire correctness of the conclu- 
sions expressed in a late number of the Country Gentlk- 
MAN, and in the soundness of the recent action upon this 
subject of the Executive Committee of our State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Here the country has been suffering frqm drouth. The 
com is looking pretty well for the season — some say bet- 
ter than usual ; the fields are certainly very clean, but 
must now be needing rain. Grass is getting more and 
more parched with every day of sunshine. Rye and wheat 
are rather light, I believe ; oats had been coming on fair- 
ly until the present dry time, and may yet give a fair yield. 
They have a way here, quite commonly in vogue, I was 
told, although new to me, of sowing white turnips in the 
€om, at the time of the last cultivating, even as late as the 
10th of Julv, and thus obtain often a good crop of this 
useful root with comparatively little expenditure of time 
and land. L. u. t. 
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CULTUPE OF HARD-BAKED SOILS. 



To produce a proper seed-bed on a heavy or hard-baked 
soil, is always a difficult matter, requiring a great amount 
of labor, and often resulting imperfectly at last Various 
methods of performing the work have been proposed, and 
a few thoughts on the subject may interest those of our 
readers who have to do with such soils. 

If land containing a certain proportion of clay be plow- 
ed ii^ the usual manner, oompanltively (fry, it will present 
a greater or less proportion of chunks or doda, of a sixe 
proportioned to the depth of the furrow, and the baked 
state of the soil, and very far from affording a seed-bed 
likely to produoe any profitable crop. If plowed when 
comparatively toety and dij weather follows before any fur- 
ther cultivation ensues, the same cloddy state is the result, 
nor would the preparation of the soil be enhanced by any 
working given while the soil was in a plastic state. To 
produce the best results in the easiest wuy, such soils must 
be worked whenyi««t dry enough to crumble down; when 
not so wet as to knead, nor so baked as to require great 
force to break it up, and only in chunks at that We find 
it difficult to explain the matter plainly, but every farmer 
will understand our meaning fiom his own experience. 

The question, then, is not when and how shall we best 
cultivate heavy soils ; but how, when a heavy soil beeomes 
baked, shall it best be pulverised — ^beet reduced to that 
state of fine tilth to furnish a proper seed-bed for our 
crops. We cannot always take advantage of that cnimb- 
liiig stage of a heavy soil ; our forces may be otherwise 
employed, or insufficient to do all our plowing while the 
ground is property moist ; hence we must look for other 
means to aocompliah •ur -aids. 



A late number of the Boston Cultivator well describe! 
the method employed in Great Britain. From the mild- 
ness of the winter of 1858-9, much plowing had been 
done on the tenacious soils, but owing to an extremely 
wet spring last year, followed by a remarkably dry sum- 
mer, the land was in a hard baked state — the winter iur> 
rows lying in chunks and clods, almost like brick for hard- 
ness, but of much greater size. The turnip-sowing season 
was at hand, but the weather still remuned dry, the clods 
showed no signs of crumbling. Something must be done 
or the season would be lost 

** The firet operation/* aenerallj, "iraa to kg oyer the land with 
snibben. These penetrated to the depth of the ftirrows, breakinc 
some of the laraest lumin. and leaving nearly all of them on the 
f orface. The cntshere followed. It vas not always tliat the •o-called 
cmahers were used. The ordlnarr fonn of roller, made of iron, stone 

Yet on the hardest soils, the elod- 



or wood, was sometimes used. 



cnislier dld_the work not only the roovt expeditiously, bat the most ef 

iffic" 

f over. They probably would not have 

put Immediately on the rouah furrows. 
grubber.** 



FectuaUv. The clods were principally broken sufltciently fine with 

, ing over. They probably would not have been If the croslier 

had been put immediately on the rough furrows, unprepared by the 



It has been objected to the use of the clod-cnisher, that 

it consolidates the under part of the soil. A roller, a 

heavy harrow, or even a common cultivator produces the 

same effect Hence 

"A Scotch fanner would not think of leaving bis clay land Just as a 
heavy clodcniHher had passed over It. He follows it with a grubber. 
This does not pack the soil ; it lifts and lightens all the plow had dis- 
turbed, or even more if it is desired. If lumps have escaped the 
cruslier, the grubber brings them to the surface, where the next pan- 
sage of the roller or crusher crumbles them. Tlie operations are re- 
Reateii till a proner seed-bed Is obtained. We saw plowed fields the 
irrows of which were baked like sun-burnt brick, brought to a deep, 
mellow tilth, sultaole for root<crops. Still It could not have been done 
by the clod-cnnher alone. The alternate action of the crusher or roll- 
er and grabber, chiefly did Uie work." 

Implements like tho grubber and dod-clushing roller, 
are not adapted to land filled with stones, tts are many of 
the heavy hard-pan soils of this country. Our clays, bow- 
ever, are usually free from them, and here their introduc- 
tion would accomplish a good work. The latter has been 
introduced to some extent, and is found to work welL 

In some remarks at the annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, Hon. A. B. Dickikbon took a decided 
stand against the clod-crusher, giving his method of culti- 
vating hard baked soils, by once plowing, so as to reduce 
them to the desired fine tilth for a seed-bed. . This was to 
" set a sharp plow so as to cut twelve or fifteen inches 
deep, and from one to two inches wide, depending on the 
condition and certainty of its dissolving, of which every 
farmer, experienced in soils, can judge," — and then to 
*' shave up the hard soil without turning it over, but simply 
shaving it off far enough to make DOom for the next slice. 
The mold-board should be sufficiently high to raise it 2 Seei, 
as the solid compact soil, when shaved up in this manner, 
will be increased in deptli from its original twelve or fifteen 
inches to at least two feet" 

We have no- doubt from some experience with this 
method of plowing, that its effect would be precisely that 
stated by Mr. D., and that once plowing would effectually 
pulverize tlie heaviest soils. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to procure plows wells adapted to the work, or plow- 
men with a si^cient stock of patience to proceed thus 
slowly with an implement whicli they are in the habit of 
crowding to its fullest width of passable performance in 
the inversion of the soil. Tet there is hope in the case ; 
we see much more thorough culture and care among far- 
mers than formerly, and we shall in time learn to " make 
haste slowly,** in order to ensure the attainment of the 
great ends in view. 

A farther remark by Mr. D., is thus commented upon 
by the Boston Cultivator, and the paragraph is worth 
quoting here : 

" A remark of Mr. D/s In reganl to the degree of pulverization that 
Is desirable. Is particularly worthy of notice. He tbinks " all expesi 
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•need wheat»grow e rt wOI agree ttiat wheat doe* mneh better where 
the soil ifl left a IltUe coarse, or a portion of It in small dilps* than 
where it is mU pulrerlsed and made fine.** There la no donbt of this 
fact Yet we frequently bear talk aboot the neceaslty of makinxthe 
soil as fine as potnible for ordinary cropa. It is bad advice. Clay 
s^ils, redaced to powder, soon become pnddled by rain, and ran Into 
mortar, to be baked by dry weather mto a mass fanperrlooa to the 
roots of plants. By learing them in the state described by Mr. Dick- 
inson, the rain passes tbroofdi as fast as It IkUs, and they remain com- 
paratively Iif(ht and friable.'^ 

• •• 

SETTING OUT AN ORCHARD 

Eds. Co. Gbnt. — ^I propose this fall to set out 250 stand- 
ard pear trees — 500 dwarf pear trees — 500 apple trees — 
2 acres of strawberries — 1 acre Lawton [New Rochelle is 
the proper name] blackberries, and 1 acre raspberries 

Will you please inform me through jour paper — Ist. 
Wliat will be the probable cost of the above ?— 2d. What 
will be the best time to set out?— 3d. Will it be ueceraary 
to plow or break up the whole of the land, or will it do to 
subsoil for the berries, and leare the balance until a year 
or two, only preparing the space necessary for the trees? 
— 4tl). Will the crop of strawberries next season, be apt 
to pay expenses, provided a market can be found that 
would net me |d per busliel ? — 6th. What should the dis- 
tance apart be for the apple and pear trees? — 6th. Tlie 
number of raspberry and blackberry vines required to fill 
one acre each ? — The best manner to set out each of the 
above lot? J. p. D. Chicago^ III. 

The cost of the above would be about as follows^ the 
prices varying, however, with the size or quality : 

990 standard peara. 930 per 100, #75.00 

000 dwarf pears, t»perlOO» 100.00 

800 apple trees, tlOperlOO. 60.00 

S acres strawberries, say 40,000. SOO.OO 

1 acre Rochelle blackberry, 1,200. M p«r 100. 4B.0O 

1 acre raspberries, 9,000. $4perlOOL 80.00 

Expenses of transportation, soy, 47.00 

1600.00 
The strawberries may perhaps be obtained cheaper, if a 

large patch of the right sort can be found, where the owner 

would be glad to get rid of his surplus plants at a low rate. 

The best time for planting all these is in the spring, but 
the trees should be procured in autumn, when a better 
selection may be obtained, and when the delay of trans- 
portation would not interfere with early setting ; when re- 
ceived, they should be securely ** heeled in " for winter, 
by burying the roots and half the stems with mellow earth, 
taking special care to fill in with fine earth all the inter- 
stices among the roots, in the most thorough and compact 
manner. If evergreens can be had, it will be sufficient to 
cover but a portion of the stems with earth, if the tops are 
well protected with a layer of evergreen boughs — other- 
wise it would be safest to cover nearly the whole of the 
stems and branches with earth. It is indispensable that a 
dry spot be selected; and if danger is apprehended from 
mice, the earth should be high banked up all around, and 
made smooth, as mice will not ascend a bank of smooth 
bare earth under snow. 

The best time for setting out the strawberries is in 
spring ; but if our correspondent does not wish to lose 
time by waiting so long, he may put them out now, or as 
soon as the crop of berries has disappeared, and by taking 
sufficient pains, they will grow and bear a fair crop next 
season. If set now, all the lai^e leaves should be cut off, 
the roots dipped in mud, and the plants watered when set, 
and then mulched with an inch or two of fine manure. If 
set much later than the present time, the plants will not 
become sufiiciently strong and established to endure the 
coming winter, and the plantation will not be so good as 
If set early next spring. The Wilson strawberry may be 
relied on for 150 or 200 bushels per acre under the best 
culture; and plantations set now may bear 50 bushels 
next season. Our correspondent can make the rest of the 
estimate as to profits. 



The whole snrface of the land sinald bewcii prepared, 
except it be for the «pp\eB and standard pears. Stripe S 
or 8 feet wide will do for a year or two, boI longer; bnl 
if grass grows betweeD, gnat care nust be taken to bank 
up every tree late in autumn, with mellow eaiih, made 
compact and smooth, to prevent the attadEa of Mice. The 
standard pear trees may be aiboal 20 feet aparl^ Ibe dwarf 
pears 8 or 10 feet, or • by 12 or 8 by 12— the apple trees 
30 to 40 feel The strawberries may be set out in rows 
about 2^ or 8 feet apart, ' and about one foot in the row, 
for horse cultivation. The bfawkberries may be six feel 
apart) or peiiiaps better about 5 by 8- feet^-^the raspber- 
ries aboui 3 or 4 by 5 feet. 

> • • 

Sandy and Clayey Soils Contrasted. 

A writer in the Rural New-Yorker, speaking of a recent 
mention of the advantages of a day soil, by a correspon- 
dent of this journal, draws a contrast between %ht and 
heavy soils, from wluch we condense the paragraph below: 

Clay has a strong afihiity for ammonia ; sand baa little 
power to retain this essential gss. But after a summer 
rain a clay soil crusts over thickly, and refuses atmospher- 
ic food undl the crust is broken ; if not worked, in hot dry 
weather, the soil soon cracks several indies deep. Hence, 
though a sandy loam requires more manure than a clay, it 
requires enough less labor to make up for this, and if 
dressed with day occasionally, will soon acquire the power 
of holding manure. So clays dressed with vegetable ma- 
nure and underdrained, do not crust so readily or deeply, 
and properly worked will produce heary crops of grass and 
grain. ^*It is true," adds the writer, "that a clay loam 
if well underdrained, is the best soil for grass, and that it 
will form a stiff sod quicker than a sandy loam. But while 
you can permanently amend a sandy loam, and make It 
forever retentive of manure by light appUcalions of day, 
which the frost will pulverise oo Its surface, you cannot 
lessen the tenadty of » clay loam by a nuxtmre 6f sand. 
Clay and sand, particularly our calcareous day, unite 
chemically, and form an adhesive mortar which when dry 

brings fire from the hoe." 

• •• 

A OOOD USE FOR DOGS. 

At one of the meetings last winter of the Shdbume 
Farmers* Club, the subject of manures was up for discu»- 
sion. Mr. D. O. fisk spoke of the importance of taking 
better care of this important article by saving what we «l0 
make now, by covering the manure heap, making eellare 
under every bam, applying plaster, muck, loam, and any- 
thing that will answer as an absorbent ; thus saving that 
valuable portion of every farmer^s capital — the liquid ma- 
nure. He objected to the practice of buying foreign or 
patent manures extenm vely ; likes guano, but cannot aflbrd 
to buy it ; thinks the money required to purchase a ton of 
guano, laid out in corn and rye and fed to working hofft 
properly managed^ will yield daubh the profit to any far- 
mer in this town. He spoke eamestiy in favor of doing 
something for pasture lands — the right arm <^ every far- 
mer. In dosing, he very property rated etmnuU mmmure^ 

as taking the lead of all others, and, under this head, gave 
the following receipt ; mix with ten loads of muck, five 
dogs, (I) one barrel of lime, ten bushels ol unleached ashes, 
compost thoroughly, and apply liberally. 

Induce the farmers of the country to practice laigely 
on these prindples, and there will be a better prospect 
for profitable She^p Husbandry among us, as well as for 
good crops of com and wheat and grass* 
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Baisias, 



CPor the Oouatir Gentleman and ColtlTator.] 

and Thinning Oat Root Crops. 



Eds. Ck>. Gbnt. — ^Hoeiqg cairote and ocber root crops 
being now in order, with those that raise such crops, and 
seTeral fiarmers having called on me and wondered tiiat I 
got along so easily with my roots, and tliat my carrots, 
parsnips, ftc, had so much less weeds among them than 
theirs bad, it has put me in mind of writing, and letting 
the numerous readers of the Co. Gent, know the course I 
pursue to ruse these crops, hoping that any one who has 
ti'ied the course here recommended, as well as other meth- 
ods, and has found a better way, will let us know all 
about it 

The first thing in raising roots, is to get the land as 
dean and free from weeds as possible. To do this, the 
ground should be plowed as soon as it is dry enough in 
the spring. Then harrow lightly, and let it lay until the 
weather gets warm and the weeds well started. Then I 
b^n widi the part intended for parsnips, which are sown 
about or a little before the middle of May, or a little be- 
fore com planting — and give the ground a thorough work- 
ing, thereby destroying die worst crop of weeds of the 
season ; and in fact doing the first hoeing before the seed 
is wwn. 

The land for carrots and mangolds, is prepared the same 
way, a week or two later. The ground for ruta bagas, 
■weet turnips, &a, should be worked over about the same 
time, and then again before sowing, which should be done 
tometime the fore part of June. 

In raising roots, plenty of seed should be sown, not only 
to ensure a good stand of plants, but it is much easier to 
hoe up all that are not wanted, where they are too thick, 
than it is to look up the scattering plants when they are 
small, and not easily seen among the weeds, while there 
is no difficulty in seeing the rows when they stand thick, 
and they may be be hoed up much closer, leaving a very 
narrow space for the phmts, and but few weeds standing, 
that will have to be taken out one at a time. 

Now we come to hoeing, and find — ^if the land has been 
well attended too, for a year or two back — ^that there is 
comparatively few weeds, and that these have not got 
much the start of the crop yet, as we hoe about the time 
the rough leaf begins to start. We also find that the 
plants stand very thick in the row, perhaps ten times as 
many as should be allowed to grow ; and to a new begin- 
ner, it looks like an endless job to weed and thin them 
out But with a light new hoe, with the corners standing 
out well, we commence first by hoeing along each side of 
the row, hoeing up weeds, plants and all, except a narrow 
strip, about half an inch in width, more or less as the 
plants stand thick or thin, in the center of the row. Then 
with the comer of the hoe pick out the weeds from among 
the plants that are left There still being many more 
tlian we intend to grow, we find it a very good way to do 
part of the thinning out the first hoeing, so that in taking 
the weeds from among tho plants, It is very easy to hoe 
out a portion of the surplus plants, still leaving more than 
is intended to grow to be taken out the same way when 
they ate hoed again, thus doing all flie weeding and thin- 
ning out with the hoe. There is much less difficulty in 
doing this than at first sight might seem to be the jcaae. 
The new beginner will have to be a little careful at first, 
and learh to carry a steady hand ; and also learn the many 
different ways the hoe can be turned and applied, so as 
to bring the corner on to any weed that may be standing 
very near to the carrot, or any other root he wishes to 
save, in such a manner as to remove the weed without 
injuring the plant This, though it will appear somewhat 
difficult at first, is easily done when a little used to it, 
and he will soon learn that by carrying a steady hand and 
turning the hoe the many different ways that Inay be re- 
quired to meet each particular case, that he can weed and 
Uiln out roots much easier and faster with a hoe than he 
can with his finders. He will also soon learn to have con- 
fidence in what nc Is doing, and be able to make as quick 
and handy motions as in ordinary hoeing. 

Another thing in regard to hoeing rooca Ib^ that it is 



easier, cheaper, and better for the crop to hoe often, and 
thus not only keep the ground mellow, but by hoeing be- 
fore the weeds get much size they are scarcely any trouble, 
except what few may be in the rows, and these being 
small are easily taken out with the hoe. It should always 
be kept in mind that a small weed can be taken out of 
the row easier and quicker with a sharp cornered hoe than 
with the fingers, while a large one, with strong spreading 
roots, can only be removed by hand, with more or less 
difficulty and danger to any tender plant it may be near to. 

All roots should be attended to, more or less the latter* 
part of the season, and on no account should any weeds 
be allowed to go to seed. There are many kinds that will 
come up and go to seed after the usual time of hoeing is 
past And although they may not make much of a show 
in the crop, yet there will be sufficient seed matured and 
scattered on the ground to make trouble for years after. 
While it will take but very little time to go through them 
two or three thnes in the latter part of Uie summer and 
destroy all the scattering weeds that make their appearance. 
By so doing, and manuiiog with well rotted manure, roots 
can be grown on the same land year after year with but 
little trouble from weeds. The different kinds being made 
to succeed each other in rotation, will, in a great measure, 
answer as well as raising them in rotation with other crops. 

Another advantage in having several different kinds is. 
that not being all sown at one time, the hoeing wont all 
come at once, but may be done at odd spells so as not to 
interfere with other work on the farm but very little. 

We9t9m N. F., Juney 1860. p. ». 
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[For the Countrj Ckntleman and Oniarator]. 

Trailing Annuals and their Enemies. 

Eds. Co. Gknt. — Last year I gave you a remedy for the 
attacks of insects upon melon, cucumber, squash, pump- 
kin, and other vines, which proved the most efficient 
among the almost Innumerable remedies advanced by 
books, papers, &c., in every direction. But this year I 
have hit on one still more efficient ; I might say, effectual. 
It oonfdsts amply in placing calls or small cages, each 
containing a hen with her chickens, in different parts of 
the ** patch," — say 40 or 60 feet apt&rt The chickens not 
only eagerly seek and devour the insects, but also keep 
the bugs in continual motion, they being very timid and 
easily scared, especially the striped bug. One little cliicken, 
with keener eyes and nimble legs, is worth half a dozen 
men. The application of liquid manure is also strongly 
adviseable. I almost despaired this summer of being able 
to raise a single melon, until, as a dernier reeort^ I luckily 
hit upon the " Eureka^" Necessity is indeed the mother 
of invention. Try it readers of the Couhtbt Gintlkuan, 
and report your opinion. Charles Stkwart. P^nn, 

• ♦• 

[For the Coantry Gentleman and CnltlTator.] 

PROTECTING TREES FROM RABBITS. 



Messrs. L. Tucker k Son — ^I noticed in Country Gen- 
tleman, one of your correspondents is at a loss to know 
how to protect dwarf trees from rabbits. My plan is sim- 
ple, effectual and durable. I make one tree protect anoth- 
er. Select chestnut saplings, rather larger in diameter than 
the stock to be protected ; slit the bark say two or three 
feet; ring top and bottom; twist the bark off and en- 
close the stock ; it will remain on for three or four years. 
I think there Is another advantage ; in locations subject 
to late frosts, it would prevent the sap from rising, acting 
as a shade to the stock. Wm. McKibbin. 

Buck VaUey, Pa. 



-•-♦«- 



To Destroy Worms on Apple Trees. 

In the morning when the worms are in their nests, take 
a shot gun and climb the tree ; put in a charge of powder, 
(without shot or wads, of course,) — put on a cap, hold the 
muzzle about a foot from the nest, and discharge tho piece. 
Tliousands of nests can be obliterated in a short time. A 
single trial will convince a man whether it is best to set a 
few trusty boys at the work. b. Conn, 
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AH IRREGULAR COUNTRY HOUSE. 



■We ire indebted to CiLvcEt Vaox'» excellent tre«li»e 
oa "Tillu utd Cottages " fur the *cconipKnjing dewgri 
■nd pluia of ■ Couotr; House of taait pietensioD. Ur. 
T. rem&rkB : V 

"Thii duign «*■ praparcd uid eninit«d for ■ geDllgmsD 
of NavbDTvh ; ucl tha gcntni ide> of the plu inclndo M 
mnch thM fa <i>1t«l for bj tha Amerieae dioula ud habiU of 
life In lb* DoRliarB ili>l«, tbsl it viU pnbablj be bellai 
worth Iha MtantiMi of tboea *b« wlih lo bnild ■ moiienta- 
■iiad ohanp hoiue, with & kiteban ftbora gnntDd^ than umaj 
othar pUci of mora pratauion. It poavaHai ooa coDvenlant 

qmllty, wbieh »ni« oibar ■tjlM of plflf- -■ - 

■- 'nclude. foritadc " ' 




room eomiHite thnosb » fntty witli ■ msfats wing, which 
ii nlso appioMbad fnm th* maia bodj oT lb* Looh uwlarlhe 
itainaH. A lobbj openi on to n kitboa ncaada faciD|; aoulb, 
th>tprovidaia»arTMit'iaiitriiBO».iindi«coDroBiijDtrorhniig- 
(ngont clolhas oodar cover in rainj waatbar. A kit<h«D [7 
bj 13, Blted ap wilh doMli, wash tmjs and slora-toom, mm- 
plalgl Iba ■ecommodiitiun on tha main floor and wiafr Bt 
Ibii plan tha iliiadTanlagei ef liiiog in Uis baiemtnt are en- 
tintj aroidad, and tbe ladj of lb« botua aas npeniilelKt 
lier MITiult* witb aais and oaraferl 

'* Id tba cbamber pinna will be fawnd fire bed-reoine a»d a 

and ■ boBH-maid'i iinli, a'iI Uuaa nwBW ara auppliad wilh 
reipitar* naar th* ceiling, that oommuiioale with foul air 
fluaa lepamta fr.iin Iha cbimooj floet. Id tha garrel over 
tba bntb-rooin ii « large wali-ligbled linen-nRn ; and ni thil 
ia planned on Ibe half-tandlng. II u verj eaej of aecen trva 
• ' • - ■ • „gf gtore-room, tha >iia of Ihc bed- 

im, ia finiihed o9 nndar tbe roof in a 
ired with a door alter being aDcloeHl 
itarvd partitiML. Tbe ravainder of 
aplaatued. It mikei a ler; nuaij 
iftdwa; all over it -, but the winjam 
le eloH to tbe I 



labalc 



lid be Ailed up here. The 
tie flat being floored ond ooi- 



arj to keep clear of fnat. In Iliii 

t wu taken, bj the proprielvr'a ta- 
< pluuber'a work. All (he pipes, hot, 
cloKd il a tin envelope filled tulara- 
Aa Iha work piooeaded, thii tin eaae 
rre and tbara, add partieolarlj where 
tha wan, in the int InaU 



>f of onlj mode- 
rate t^tch Itdaalrabla. On level ground, or In a raJloj, ahigh 
latched roof ahould be preferrad It ii aln an economisal 
plan for Uie aaconniDdation aflbrded, ni will ba Han b; the 
partioaian of coat that are annexed. The bouaa, aa now Sn- 
ufaed, fa eoutmolad with nn aighl-inch briok wall, furred ofl 
off oatjida, and oorered witb clap-boardi in the ordinarjwaj 
followed in a wooden bailding. Thii plan of conilmetion wae 
adepled in aocordanoe wjlb tbe apeoial request of tha propri- 
etor, who preferred it to anj uther melbMi Ita adianlagaa 
are, thoC it Accerea to a certaintj a perfectlj dry Interior wall. 

aatd U) gWa It tha appearance of a wooden cne, *« brick fatha 
(Operiuc and more durable looking material. The aooommo- 
datloa maj be Uiiu deaoiibad : A veraudii'porcb on the eait 
proiidaa a oorered approach lo the front diwr. Tbe prindpal 
kail, 116b; lOfeel, givoi acoesi to the parlor and library. 
both of which are an Ht laulh of Iha houM, and abo to the 

fa eniil; aecenlbia aithtr fnm the principal rooma or from the 
kitchen wing. Thu ii defiiabla, m Iha ecsla of tha bouia 

Tanada ara anpplied to Ike principal momg, bnt each haa 
wiadowa ItMt an nnobalructcd bj an; Taring Ibe diniog- 




voA theii 



liler. Bj Ihfa meani the little [n- 
flna below, and are often found 
about wator GxtDna ib roenu, ara prevented from crawling 

are lampted to do i> many litualioM. 

"The enrpenter'a ceotraet for thfa basae wat taken al 
»3E00i the nfUDu'i at KtEOO ; tbe nmalnder ef the wotk was 
done by ika daj. 

"After the eootrmctahad been Bade, Uia prvprietor laK tbe 

_._i :_.._ !_ .i_ i--^- if the architect; aad wilh the ei- 

ere lubstJtnUd for brown wBlK 
tiifiiBg nlleratiou wan made ia 
iba arraDgemenla for tha lincn-preaa, tbe plana, ae aigned, 
were failhrultj executed for the coalracl nmonat, without anj 
difficalty whaterer. Tha oarpanlar'i add maaon'i aitna, 
whiah amniDlad to (360, iodnded tin efeasg* tivm bnwD 



eplioff that 
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wftll to hard finifth, wd all Um troric appertuning to a larg« 
• out-buildiag at waan distaaoe from tho novwe." 

It will be perceived that this -house, which cost about 
$6000, might have -been built mudi cheaper of brick in 
the ordloai'^ way ; and at a still less sum, or at one-half 
its actoal cost, if built of wood only. We do not recom- 
mend it for Hs mode of ercctioo, but for itsadmirable phui 
and fine exterior views. 

WHEAT CULTURE ON LIGHT SOIL& 

Bj a *^ light soil ^ we iacan one of a loamy and porous 
chatuotcr — tlie oppoMte of those contaioing considerable 
clay, and " heavy " or compact in tlieir nature. A sandy 
or gravelly loam, never becoming baked mto clods, pre- 
sents very different chai-actei'lstics from one liable to the 
latter state, under certain conditions of drouth and moist- 
ure, and may be cultivated in a different manner, and with 
far less rcgtird to times aftd seasons. Hence we have 
thought bent to divide some hints we propose to offer on 
wheat cultui« — giving in another article some thoughts 
on tlie preparation of heavy soils. 

In the first place, we may remai'k that summer fallow- 
ing, save for the simple purpose cf cleaning the land of 
weeds, is not essentially requisite for wheat growing on 
light soils. Indeed, it may be uijurious rather than bene- 
ficial, by produdng too light a state of the surface soil for 
this ax>p. 

If the land be weedy, however, a thorough summer fid- 
low will most thoroughly eradicate them from the soil. 
Weeds, as we have said before, have been divided into 
two classes; those which increase by their seeds, and 
those which are propagated prindpally by tlieir roots — an 
essential distinction as regards the means used for their 
destruction. The weeds produced from seeds can only be 
emdlcated by burying all the seeds where they will germi- 
nate — ^ncar or upon the surface — and then destroying them 
by tillage. To this end not only sliould the plowings be 
frequent but the division of the soil as perfect as possible. 
To destroy weeds which propagate by the root, we must bury 
them deeply find perfectly with the plow, or by sliallow 
surface tillage cut them up by the roots and expose to tlie 
sun and air. 

On light lauds, not particularly weedy, what is called a 
"green fallow" may be employed. Field peas sown 
thickly will effectually cover the surface and smother all 
other vegetation, as well as ripen sufficiently early for 
wheat sowing. They take little from the soil, and leave 
it in a fine, mellow state, ready with a single plowing for 
the autumn erop. Beans, planted m drills or hills, have 
the advantage over peas, that tliey may be cultivated du- 
riug their growth, and the preparation of the soil tlius 
furthered during the summer. They are of the same 
character in their demands upon the soil, butdouotalwaj's 
ripen as early as is desirable in order to prepai-e in good 
season for wheat Corn is a good cleaning crop, but 
ripens too kte for wheat, as well as takes from the soil 
tlie same elements as tlie latter crop. The same is true 
of ttmotliy, and this is an important reason why wheat 
growers should prefer ek>ver liay and pasturage, especially 
on their wheat soils. 

A light soil, say a dover ley, if sufficiently rich for 
wheat, may bear an intervening crop of peas or beans, and 
ilien be flown to wheat without additional manure. But 
If not in good heart, or if any spring grain crop be grown 
during tlie summer, it may still grow wheat if properly 
xnauurcd for that crop. We have now a good crop of 



wheat on the ground, sown after barley and spring wheat, 
with some twelve loads of fine compost (muck and bam, 
manure,) per acre. Twenty loads would have given abet- 
ter crop, and few light soils, whatever their condition as 
to fertility, but would bring profitable returns for the ap- 
plication of manure ; not deeply covered, but placed near 
the surface. 

As to tlie depth and character of the plowing, it must 
depend to a great degree upon the nature of the subsoil. 
If readily made fertile, it should be brought to the surface, 
and deep plowing would produce Uie best result If sterile, 
we should not advise exposing its barrenness, but would 
break its depths for other than the wheat crop, plowing in 
the fall or subfloiling for some spring grain or root crop. 

A loamy soil, in clover, may be broken up after the hay 
is taken off, and then, aided by a light dressing of manure, 
produce a good product of wheat It should be tunied 
under with a flat furrow, and the manure worked in tho- 
roughly With the surface soil. We have found a light 
plow, or gang-plow, an excellent implement for covering 
manure, and also for wheat, and prefer to use it without 
any subsequent employment of the harrow, in order to 
leave the surface in ridges, the better to retain the snows 
of winter, as well as by their crumbling down under the 
spring frosts, to furnish a mulch for the roots of the wheat 
growing in the furrows, thus enabling the plants the bet- 
ter to withstand the winter. 

There is this advantage in devoting light soils to wheat 
growing — the labor of preparation is less than that on 
heavy soils, and their warm, quick character hastens the 
maturity of the crop, thus furnishing additional security 
ligainst the attacks of that potent enemy, the wheat midge. 
The heavy soil, properly preparod and in favorable sea- 
sons, will produce the largest crop of wheat, and that of 
tlie best quality ; but under less favorable conditions, pre- 
sents greater liability to failure. To these conaderations 
we shall give some thoughts hereafter, and hope our read- 
ers will join with us in the discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of Wheat Culture. 



[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE HAY-RAKE. 




I have a small but very important improvement on the 
Revolving Uorse-Rake. It consists simply in bolting 

the handles and side- 
pieces fast together at 
a, (Fig. 1,) so tiiat 
€Wrn r II there is no spring or 

working, as is usually 

Flf. L the case. The piece 

of wood that holds the steel spring on the handles, ui 

about 12 inches long, H inches thick, 4 inches wide, 

represented in side view by Fig. 2; 6 is the spring, H in* 

l~^ ches wide, with a bend at the bottom upwards, 

a \ half or three-quarters of an inch, to prevent 

/] wm^ the spring from getting out of place when the 

/j rake revolves; c, (Fig. 1,) shows the steel 

"/ I ^ spring as resting on the rake-tootli, holding it 

(Li/ finnly. 
Fig. s. You will discover by this arrangement, tliat 
the rake is bolted together on both sides with two good 
bolts, with nuts to them. Understand there are two 
springs, resting on two rake-teeth, and when the rake re- 
volves the springs work like a charm. As usually made, 
the above named pieces of wood are nailed on slanting, 
and spring outward when the rake revolves ; the handles, 
resting on round pins, allowing the rake teeth to spring 
them in at every revolution. 

This rake, made as I have endeavored to describe, 
makes the rake all solid ; the two steel springs give way 
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for the revolution of the rake, and instantly springing back 
to their place and holding the teeth firmly until you let 
them loose again by raising the bandies of the rake. 

These springs can be put on any rake, by shaving off 
the lower end that rests on the rake-teeth and screwing 
on these steel springs. The expense will not be over fifty 
cents. A. D. Brown. 

Any person who uses the revolving rake, as now con- 
structed, will understand it in a few minutes by comparing 
this description with his rake, while it is in operation. An 
usually made, the handles are made to act as springs, 
springing nearer together as the rake revolves and passes 
the sloping wood pins attadied to their forward ends. 
The improvement of our correspondent supersedes the 
spring of the handles, by attaching steel springs at their 
forward end. The figure of the revolving rake given on 
p. 122 of vol xiv, of the Country Gentlkman, does not 
represent this attachment, that figure having been drawn 
upon before this modem improvement was introduced, but 
all may be easily understood by examining any rake of 

present constmction. 

■ ••♦■■■ 

[For ibe Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Visit to the Society of Shakers, Canterbury, N. H. 

TUBia HWLY BBaCTKD BAftS, FARM CULTURB, STOCK, OARDIKS, VTC.— 
STATK Of TBI CROPS IH THAT PART OP SBW-BAMPSHIRlL 



Eds. Co. Gent. — On the 28th of June I visited the So- 
ciety of Shakers in Canterbury. Their village is some 16 
miles north of Concord, and nine east of the Merrimac 
river. They own about 2,604) acres of land, lying in near- 
ly a square body. Tlie society is composed of three fann- 
lies. The north family has a population of between 50 
and 60 ; the middle family numbers over 80, and the south 
has about 160— there being about 800 in all. 

The south family own about l.TCK) acres of land, 600 of 
which is improved, the balance in pasture, wood, timber, 
kc. The large and beautiful village is located upon an 
extensive ridge of land, and can be distinctly seen from a 
distance of more than twenty milei, from various points 
of the surrounding country. The dwelling houses are 
large, substantially built, and finished in the most thorough 
manner, with every convenience for saving and economiz. 
ing labor, and are kept with tlie most scrupulous neatness- 
Several of the houses are of brick, three stories high, be- 
sides the basements. They have numerous workshops and 
other buildings for the manufacture of a great variety of 
wooden wares, brooms, &c., and for the drying and pre- 
paration of medicinal and otiier herbs and roots, and the 
manufacturing of medicines of various sorts, all of which 
are put up in the neatest manner, and wiUiout adultera- 
tion ; whoever purchases the unbroken packages as they 
come from the hands of the Shakers, may rest assured 
they are what they purport to be. 

A large portipn of their cultivated land (in this my re- 
marks will apply wholly to the large or soutli family,) is 
of rather a heavy, moist, strong soil, and is not so well 
adapted to the growth of Indian com as to that of the hay 
crop. The production of hay seems to be tlie great ob- 
ject at which they aim in their farm culture. They turn 
over sward land in the autumn — ^following season plant 
with potatoes ; next, in com, without manure, — com with 
them being a secondary object. Two years* cultivation 
eradicates weeds, •grasses, &c., and leaves the ground in a 
situation to produce heavy crops of clean grasses. In 
stocking down to grass, they use barley in preference to 
oats or wheat. In the spring, before plowing for the bar- 
ley, they apply from 60 to 76 cart-loads of manure from 
the bam celkr ; a large crop of barley follows, succeeded 
in afl^er years by lai^er crops of hay — for the two or more 
years after being laid down to grass, two heavy crops are 
Annually mown. In my ride to Canterbury, some twenty 
miles, I saw hundreds of acres of grass fields, that will 
yield most meager products. But it is a rich treat for one 
to cast bis eyes over the extensive and luxuriant mowing 



fields of the United BrethKB al Caaterbory. They bftd 
already secured a lar^e amewnlof hay, being oUigtdto cat • 
it thnseariy upon account of its being badly lodged. Tbdr 
extensive grounds, devoted to the cultivation of almost 
every kind of garden vegetable and'escident for family 
use, and for that of medicinal herbs and roots^ in point of 
clean and careful culture, and straightness of rows, would 
compete successfully, if placed by the side of GhiDese or 
Flemish garden culture. 

Tliey cultivate firuit extensively, having one apple or- 
chard of twenty-five acres, and large numbers of pear 
trees, and an abundance of strawberries and other small 
fruits and berries, as also flowers In great variety and pro- 
fusion ; and we doubt not tlicse are fuUy appreeiated by 
the kind hearted and modestly attired sisters of the frater- 
nity. 

One oi the more, recently attractive matters eonneeted 
with this family, is their large, new and expensive bam,* 
the main body of which is 200 feel na lengthy and 46 in 
width, with a prqjeetion at each end of 26 feet long and 
about 20 wide, thus making the whole length about 260 
feet. There is a handsome walled basement or cellar of 
the same size of the main part of the bam. From the 
sills to the eaves 84 feet There are three floors rmmxng 
the entire length of the main buildings, the hay being cart- 
ed into the bom on the upper floor, so that most (f it is 
" pitched down instead of up.** The floors, partitions and 
ceilings are all planed and finished olT, as nice as a dwell- 
ing house. There are two hovels extending the whole 
length of the bam, the eastern divisions of which are for 
milch cows, with slip stanchions for tying up twenty-tliree 
cows in eac^. The cows have been so trained that they 
pass into the hovels and take their places with the regu- 
larity of well drilled soldiers. The name of each cow ia 
printed on slips of paper, in large letters, and tacked on 
the joist overhead. Like the ^^ world's people,** they se- 
lect fandful names for their cows, sudi as Tamarind, Flora, 
OrinoHne^ &c. By a very simple arrangement, the turn- 
ing of a sliort lever, fastens or unloosens the heads of all 
the cows in " the twinkling of an eye.** The cows are 
milked at about six o'clock in the morning, and between 
four and five in the aftemoon. They are in the pasture 
night and day, except while being milked. The cows are 
of mixed and various breeds, such as Dufham, Devon, 
Ayrshire and ^native,' and the various crosses resulting 
from a mingling of these several Uoods. They have five 
yoke of work oxen, averaging over seven feet in girth, 
besides large numbers of young cattle, sheep and superb 
horses ; but they do not go the ^^ whole hog *' in pork 
raising — not so much as keeping a pig. In fact they 
neither eat pork, ham or lard. The waste matten from 
the kitchen, tables, Ac, are in part fed to their fowls, the 
ballance goes mto the compost heap. The skim milk ia 
made into cheese, both Dutch and pressed. The whey 
from tlie cheese vat, (and there is a good deal comes from 
tlie daily making of two 60 or 60 pound dieeses,) passes 
off through sewers, and irrigates their grass landk It 
would gladden tlie heart of Mr. Medii to witness the re- 
sults of irrigating grass lands with whey. 

But to go back to their bam. The roof is nearly flat, 
double boarded ; then covered with three layers of stout 
sheathing paper, saturated with coal tar, upon which is 
spread a thick layer of coal tar and screened gravel. The 
sides and ends of this large bam — (and two others to be 
described,) are shingled with good pine shingles of 16 
inches in length, being laid but four inches to the weather. 
From the center of the large bam, on the south side, ex- 
tends a two story building 100 feet in length by 27 feet 
in width. The lofl is for the storage of hay, grain, straw, 
&c. The lower portion is divided into several rooms for 
calf-pens, store-room, hospital for sick animals, &c., and 
a well finished room for the herdsman. The roof of this, 
as well as that of the slieep bam, now being built, is 
nearly flat, covered with tar, gravel, Ac. The sheep bam 
is 108 by 43, three stories high. The drive-way» for the 
cartage of hay is 17 feet wide, Uie floor of which is level 
with the girths ; two loads of hay can be driven in abreast ; 
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«nd at the south end it is wide enough to turn round with 
the cart, which can be driven out instead of " backing 
<mt" The ends of the lai^e bam are so graded that the 
teams pass m. at one end and out at the other. They in- 
tend putting up a large shed extending from the south- 
west corner of the barn — as does the sheep bam from the 
southeast — ^nuintng south. The bam-jards will be sepa- 
rated in tlie middle by the 100 by 27 feet building, and 
screen^ from winds by the sheep bam and building yet 
to be erected. Tlie 3*^1x18 will be about 100 feet square, 
abundantly supplied with water. 

The Canterbury and Enfield Society of Shakers own 
alKHit 7CfO acres of '* Genesee Flats,^ in Mount Morris, N. 
Y., where they raise lai^ely of broom and Indian corn. 
Lnst year, they had at the Mount Morris farm 800 acres 
in broom com and 175 iu Indian com. In 1858, they 
had 75 acres in com which yielded 65 bushels per acre. 
They can raise and freight this com to New-Hampshire, 
at a cheaper rate than they can grow or purchase it there. 
So of the broom com. They also have eight acres of in- 
tervale land on the west bank of the Merrimac river, at 
Concord. This is mostly used in the production of me- 
dicinal roots, herbs, &c., of which their sales amount to 
over 13,000 annually. 

With the supply of labor always at command, their 
farming operations are performed at tlie right time and in 
the best manner I was at their place a few years since, 
(l)efore the introduction of mowing machines and liny 
CHp.4,) just as tliey had finished their haying. They esti- 
mated their hay tliat year at 150 tons, every clip of wliich 
was cut witli the scythe, and every load of it siored in the 
bam in less than three weeks, and not a load of it was 
injured by rain. 

With the mechanical skill and ingenuity possessed by 
some of the brethren, and the ample pecuniary means at 
their command, they seem to lack nothing that will serve 
to lessen the labor and toil of human muscle and nerve. 
They have invented and patented, (Jan., 1858,) un- 
questionably the best and most efficient washing ma- 
chine for large establishments, Uiat has ever been put 
to a practical test. Though but recently brought into 
public notice, they are extensively used in great num- 
bers of our hospitals, asylums, and lai*gest class hotels, 
and they give the utmost satisfaction, as tlie ** state- 
ments and commendations ** of numerous letters and cer- 
tificates from many of the most prominent hotel keepers 
and others, fully testify. They are not de«gned for com- 
mon family use, but for tliat of large estabhsliments, be- 
ing propelled by ste^im power. They have already dispos- 
ed of over eight thousand dollars worth — being in use in 
Tarious cities, from the Insane Asylum in New-Hampshire 
to Willard's Hotel in Washington, D. C, and from the 
Revere House in Boston to the Tremont in Chicago. 

I attended one of tlieir evening meetings. Of Sie re- 
ligious belief and mode of worship, and domestic arrange- 
ments of these professing christians, it comes not within 
my province to judge them. In pui-suing the course they 
do in these matters, they but exercise their constitutional 
rights, and worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, and no one has the right in an authoritative man- 
ner, to say unto tliem ^* why do ye so." 

There are many other interesting and useful facts con- 
nected witli the labors and practices of these industrious, 
cliaritable and peaceable citizens, that are well worthy of 
beitig " put in print.^ But the length of this precludes 
any faither reniariES respecting them at this time, for I 
wish to say aometliing in regard to tlie agricultural pros- 
pects of tlie territory through which I travelled, going by 
one route and returning by another — com, pototoes and 
beans, generally, appearing unusually well for this early 
season of the year — so of the growing oats. I saw a large 
number of fields of winter wheat, all of which was look- 
ing most promiang, though some pieces were injured to 
some extent by winter-kilL The midge recently made its 
Appeanwee, but most of the winter wheat has **got the 
Atart of ilie insect^* Many fields of spring sown wheat 
Are foat heading out, and such probably will suffer badly 
by the ravages of the insect. In the aggregate I saw aloi^ 



amount of winter rye, which is extenmvely grown on the 
light sandy soils bordering the Contoocook, Blackwater and 
Wamer rivers, tributaries of the Merrimac These several 
streams pass into the Merrimac a few miles north of Con- 
cord. Apples, pears, plums and other fruits now promise 
an abundant crop. Insects appear to be much less nume- 
rous than for several years past, especially the early cater- 
pillar and curoulio. 

I saw numerous fields of fine clover in full bloom, much 
of it ready for the scythe — ^nearly or quite all of which 
appeared to be the medium or weetem variety, which 
comee forward too early for " timothy and red-top grass.** 
Would it not be well for our farmers to sow at least apart 
of their grounds with the large northern variety. On good 
land it yields a very much larger crop, and coming into 
blossom later, it is fit to cut at the same time of cuttme 
timothy and red-top. If mown at the ^* right time," and 
properly made and housed, cattle, sheep and horses will 
eat it as readily and clean as they will the smaller varie- 
ties. From its longer and larger root and top, it is far 
preferable for plowing in for green manuring to the south- 
em or western varieties. 

A large portion of the old mowing fields will yield but 
a very light clip of grass this year — perhaps thero will be 
a falling off of the hay crop in this section of 25 per cent., 
comparod with that of the past three years. 

A few more words about barns. The farmers in this 
rogion of country, within a very few years past, have a 
real mania for building number-one bams. In my jaunt 
I saw scores of tliem — built within the past five years. 
They are generally from 80 to 100 feet in length, by 40 
or more feet in widtli, all of which have eellars the sisse of 
the bam. They are *' finished* off" in the most thorough 
manner. Some are battened ; others have the sides and 
ends sitingled ; others are clapboarded. All well supplied 
with light from glass windows, and painted. Many of 
tliem have tastefully finished ventilators upon the top of 
tlie roof or ridge. 

By the way, when describing the Shaker ban, I fotgot 
to notice the tliree lai^e ventUators (with their Venetian 
blinds) upon the lai^e bam, whidi carry the warm foul 
air from the hovels, £c., to the roof. There are also six or 
eight lai^ge wooden boxes or pipes from the cellar through 
the roof, for conveying the heated foul air of the cellar 
above the roof. 

Warm, comfortable hovels for cattle are all very well, 
but for their most perfect health and thrifl, fr€»h, pure air 
is also quite as necessary. Therefore, in the construction 
of cattle bams and stables, provision should be made for 
suitable and adequate ventilation. It is a sanitory measure 
that should not be overlooked, more especially in these 
times of Pleuro-Pnevmofiia, L. Bartlett. 

TFiMiier, N. H,^ June 80, 1860. 



[For the Cnltivator and Ooootrr Gentleman.3 
HORT. EXHIBITIOK AT 8KANEATELES. 

Saturday, 2Sd of June, the Farmers* Cl«b of Skaneateles 
held their first exhibition of fraite and vegetables. The 
show was cood ; finer fruit ought not to be desired, and 
we thuik the lover of rhubarb should feel satisfied. The 
leaf of one measured 8 feet 7^ inches in diameter, the leaf 
stalk over 2 inches diameter and 2 feet 2 inches long. 
The strawberries were beautiful. Fifty-three entries were 
made, sixteen of which were for strawberries. The Wil- 
8on*s Albany Seedling bore the bell, but I consider MoAvoy 
of much finer flavor. The bouquets were beautiful. Miss 
E. Snook presented 21 varieties of Pansies, mosUy seed- 
lings ; they were superb. The flowers as a whole were 
good and well arranged. On Saturday, the 14th inst., we 
have our second show. Your presence would add to the 
interest felt here, and with your own eyes you would be 
able to judge if we are what we consider ourselves to be, 
promoters of improvement. Aye, and it would enable 
you to see that some tilings are attained here in the grow- 
ing of live fences, as well as in England and elsewhere 
S. M. Brown, at the close of the exhibition, made a fe« 
appropriate remarks. W. M. Bbauchahp. 
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NASH'S IMPROVED FARM EENCE. 

The accompanying illiuirtttion repreaenta a MCticm of 
elioight teaue, recently inTeiilcd bj E. Nnah, Auburn, N. 
Y. It maj be built of roil^ or o( boards. The upright 
pieces are made of boanls about four feci long and sii 
inches wide. The coda of Lbe raila are Batleued to a uni- 
form Ihiclmeaa, and two batteni or aprigbta are nailed to 



each Itatiel, wheu they arc act on flat stones, asrepnrtienled 
in ^le illustration, and braced with a braue on eacli aide, 
which are set fimils in the ground "ith a pick or epade, 
and tlie upper cuds bcreleil off and nailed or baited to the 
upriglita. Two small staked inaj be driven on each side 
of the bottom mil to keep it from being moved sidcwaja. 
It may bo erected on rolling land or up and down slopex, 
aa well as on Ivvel ground. It ma; be used for hurdles, 
or for fencing itacka, or for making pens for atoch. The 
onlv portioD liable to rapid decay is the cuda of (lie braces. 
The foot of the braces need not be more than twenty 
inches from the blocks. 

Tlio coti of such fence per linenl rod will dcpeail on the 
value of the materials used, in the localily where il is 
erected, which an; one can compute. 

When it ia made of board.'', the panels may be made in 
the workshop in the winter or at any time. 

It makes a »cry pemiHunt knee when the braces ere 
fimily set; and Ibe frost of winter will nol nflect it more 
than an ordinary rail fence. It has been well tested du- 
ring the past season, and 1 hnvc applied the priiidple to 
some of my board fence ; and I do not hceiliite to pro- 
nounce it tlio moat perniaiien! mrfnct fence that I liaye 
crer met willi, S. Enwians Todd. 

[For the Caunlrr afntlFmiin uri CnltlralnrJ 

•WINT ER BA RLEY. 

Some years ago it n-aa tiioiiglit that the coldness of the 
winter in Western Sew-Tork would proTe a bar agnin.it 
the successful cultivalion of winter barJcy. The annie idea 
ma also held in Englai^d, although Uie winter there is com- 
paratirely mild. 

But thja theoi7 has proved lo be erroncons, and ninler 
barley is now eilenBivelyf|l^>wn in England, in someeoun- 
ties it having become almost as fi-cquently grown as winter 
wheat. It has aira been found tlut Iwrley raised from 
seed grown in ihc sontli of Kngland tiiccccds better in the 
Nortberu counties than tlmt grown fi-om soed matured in 
the colder temperature of the uoith. It ripens earlier 



busliet higher than spring barley. Ia Bew-Tork it baa M 
yet been but Utile cnllivatcd, bat whercTer >l baa becB 
ti'ied it bos proved a snccessful and remunerative nop when 
properly alleuded to, and its culture ia eitendiof^ 

The advantages of growing winter over spring barler 

c : let. The farmer has more time to prepare his land 
get it into good tilth in autanin than apnng, when a mul- 
tiplicity of work cumes on him at once. 

Sd. He is lees dependent on Uie weather, whicli ia gen- 
erally such In autumn as will allow of almost any soil being 

iriicd to better adranlage than in sprine, 

3d. Less seed is required, as it wUI tilTer oal ver; con- 
siderably, especially when sown early. 

4th. it blossoms and ripens earlier even than winter 
wheat, Bud will llins more easily escape the ravages of the 
wheal midge, which has recently shown a dispontiontoat- 
tadi and commit extensive havoc in ^ing barley. 

Gth. Il is preferred by the brewera, who will give ftom 

) to t S per cent more for it. 

The ground intended for winter bariey rtquwta mndi 
the same preparation as for whpal, and it wDI amply repay 
my eitra care bestowed upon >l Dry loams are moat 
luiiable for it, and the land shoald be ri^edso as tocorty 
off all surface water. The surface soil is better to be made 
loose and friable, as the roots arc aliort and spread oat near 
the surface, and il is found desirable to encourage as DBeb 
grow til of root aa possible before the soil freezes up. The main 
point is to have the soil rieh, well drained, and tbtvouchly 
pulveriieil. The lime for sowing the seed » the laM of Sep- 
tember or Erst week in October, if sown earlier it is apl to get 
:oo heavy a top, and beeomc smothered in whiter, should 
;he enow be heavy and tie long. Two bnshels per acre ia 
itilo enough lo sow. If drilled in eariy, less might do; 
ind everything having been properly attended lo, forty lo 
sixty bushels per acre may reasonably be expecled as a re- 

m for the labor and trouble bestowed ob this cropL 

Hauiillou, C. H . John MaCEKLCiM, Ja. 
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It having been demonstrated that barley can he nit 
futly grown in (ireat Britain as a winter or auiuniii 
crop, it would be well for ua to endeavor to do the 
for it liere. 

I have no doubt but that it would succeed well anywhere 
in the United States south of tlie 4!d degree of north lati- 
tude. North of this it would pethapa be too haiardous a 
crop, attltougfa it has been aucCGKarully grown in Uaiinda, 
especially in the peninsula lying between lakes Ontario 
and Huron, and along ^le nonheni sliorcs of lake Ontario, 
I saw some winter barley in full ear early in June, which 
bad been grown near Ottawa, C. W, Uiyl of that which 
I observed is already being harvested, one field near thia 
city being cut and ready lo go ialo the ham on the 7th of 
July. 

Winter bariey has been cultivated for some few ye 
the west, especially in Indiana and Ohio, and in the Chicago 
market reports will he found quoted six to ten cents per 



XnBNIPS SO WN A MONG CORN. 

some recent notes fVom Dutchess Co., we allodcJ to 
the practice sow becoming quite prevalent there, of pot- 
liug turnips in between the rows of com. A Berks Co., 
(Pa.) correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph M 
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pertiesi, nakes an adminiUe drMsmg. Qypsuin aim, is ap- 
plied witli 8IW0M8, both beforo ood altiBr planting. Qr«en and 
BBntt^ntod manures should never be used on th& crop. 

• • • 

THE TOR NADO IN IOWA. 

Tliere are mwiy very curioua circumsUmoes connected 
with tlmt wind. A friend of mine hiu vittted its track, 
wid luie given me these facta. 

It has geiieraUy been said to have been about one quar- 
ter of a mile wide. It did not vary ten rods from three- 
quarierd of a mile, neither did it vary much in width for 
many miles. Precisely in the center, a space of about 100 
feet, the effect was much more severe tlian tlie rest of the 
spnoe; and in tliia center all tlie trees and timber lay 
nortli and south, while at the south side the things were 
carried east, and at the north side west ; and yet there was 
much looee materials fell hilter skilter on the top of the 
first prostration. This rotary motion then, of oourse, was 
from west to east on the soutli side, and from east to west 
on the north side. 

The crops are not destroyed along the track of the tor- 
nado. It was the 3d of June ; wheat was not jointed, and 
although it was swept off, leaving only the root in the 
ground it came up again, and now stands at the edge of the 
track about eight inches lower than that outside, and green 
and late, supposed to harvest over half as much as the 
Tery heavy crops in that i^ou. Com also came up and 
looks quite well. 

Along this track were strewn fragments of household fur- 
niture, clothing, family utensils, buildings, fences, timber, 
and carcasses of all kinds of animals; and most of all 
these things were besmeared witli mud and dirt, for the 
wind took up quite a quantity of dust and dirt, which was 
well moistened in the clouds, and thoroughly stirred into 
mud. SujCL FosTKK. MuteaiifUj Iowa. 

■ • •• • e • - 

[For the Country Gentleraaa and Cultivator.] 

IMPROVINQ T OO LA RQE A FARM. 

Ukssbs. Editobs — In the days of my boyhood, about 
fifty years ago, I was iwquaintcd with three good farmers 
of olden times, each owning about 130 acres adjoining on 
the same road, lying along about a mile. The land being 
then comparatively new and productive, each of these men 
became independent and reared a large family, and sent 
them into the world well to live. About fifteen yean* ago, 
a young man of my acquaintance bought one of these 
farms, and moved into an old house that had stood there 
more than 60 years. But he found tlie farm so unpro- 
ductive that he could not live upon it. So be bought the 
second farm, but he could live no better, and finally he 
bought tlie third, making lilm about 600 aci*es of very ^ood 
and yet very unproductive land. Now he is just be- 
ginning to learn that the more he has of such land, the 
worse he is off. But what ails the land ? It was natural- 
ly productive, and being porous when new it was not too 
wet, nor was it too stony even. But from long use an^d 
age it has become very compact, and is now wet and cold, 
and of course unproductive. 

His whole farm, both meadow and pasture land, is being 
overrun with every Tariety of foul stuff. His whole farm 
lies facing to the wesk Nearly every acre of the farm 
must be underdrained before it can be made productive. 
But the owner can never do that First, for tlie want of 
a di^ositiou to do it ; and secondly, for want of means. 
His whole capital is invested in unproductive land. If he 
would sell 800 acres of his land, and with the means pre- 
pare 200 acres to live on, he could make money, become 
independent, live like a freeman, and, wluit is most im- 
portant of all, he could educate his children, right. 

But what I am coming to is the influence such a course 
of farming and of life has upon his cliildren in giving an 
early direction to their future life. He is rearing a young 
family of boys and girls. But his boys will never become 
farmers, nor will his daughters ever marry farmers. They 
will live old maids first. There is not a single tiling con* 
Bceted with the life of that growing family calculated' to 
make them happy upon the farm. There is nothing be- 



fore them but a Kfe of slavery, with no present pleasures 
to alleviate. The old house stands close to the road, with 
not one foot to adorn wit)) shrubbery or flowers, and if 
there were, they have • no time to improve it, for from 
morning until noon, and from noon until night, all is labor ^ 
laboTy labor. 

Now when those boys shall have grown up and begin to 
inquire for some plan to escape the slavery to which such 
a system of labor has doomed them, ' Columella* will bslj 
they have an apersion to labor, an aversion produced by 
hiffh mental culture. Now the same advioe that I gave 
to that man I would give to all in like circumstances. SeU 
at least 300 acres of your land, and then fit the other 200 
acres to live on. Select 10 acres and underdrain it to be- 
gin with. Then, after applying to it all the manure of a 
single year, with the plow, the cultivator and the harrow, 
prepare it for laying down to grass. Then, the next year, 
another ten acres, and so on for ten years. At the end of 
ten years, or fifUen at the most, his whole fann would pro- 
duce more than 1000 acres would in the present condition 
of his land. Under such examples and influences, his boys 
would become /ar7n«r« and his girls /arm«r«' unvee. 

Waverly, N, Y, J. L. Edobbtok. 

[For the Conntrj Gentleman and CultlvatorJ 
GING ER B EER. 

I will give yon my way of making small beer thai is tlie 
right kind of beer, In answer to an inouiry by A Subsoribor. 

Take 8 gallons of warm water and 1 gallon of New-Orleans 
molasses, and a small handful of hope, and boil them in a gal- 
loo and a half of water, and strain it in with the other warm 
wiiter. Then take two large tablespoonfuls of cood ginger 
and put it in and mix it right well, and then put m two table- 
spoonfuls of good cream tartar. Next put in 1 j fallons of 
good yeaat, and mix it all well, and let it stand for six or eight 
hours, or rather till it has worked a good scum over the top. 
Take a clean cloth and wash it in warm water, and wring the 
water out and lay it io a oulender and strain carefully; 
bottle and cork and tie up so that the strings will make aoross 
on the top of the oork. Set the bottles out in the hot son for 
two hours, and then put them in a good cold cellar or spring 
house and let it get one day old, and then you will hare good 
beer. 

Skim before yon strain ; also, before yon put the ginger and 
roolasMs, and the cream tartar and yeast in your water, make 
it a little cool, a little more than milk warm, but no warmer 
or else it will kill year ingredients. G. Gibbabt. Indiana* 

Apples for Pork Making. — A pithy \rriter in the 
Genesee Farmer remarks on this sulject as follows : " For 
swine, nothing equals an apple-pie^ either for relish or for 
fattening power. The pig is not very dainty about his 
pie, however. If you merely cook the apples snd stir in 
a little 6ran, he won^t refuse the dish ; substitute shorts, 
or com and cob-meal, or ground oats or buckwheat, and it 
will suit his palate and pile on the fat amazingly. And for 
finiehing up a piece of pork, an apple pudding thickened 
with good com meal, is as far aliead of hard com as the 
corn is of raw pumpkins. Pork made with apple is- 
sweeter, and quite as free from ehrinking as the oomsfed 

Whitewood Honet. — ^Tbe Ohio Farmer remarks that 
the Whitewood or Tulip trees are covered unusually with 
blossoms this season, and adds what had never attracted 
our notice, that the bees gather a rich harvest of honey 
from tills source, leaving while they last almost untouched 
the flowers of the white clover. It is a splendid tree, not 
only when in bloom, but through the entire sunmier sea- 
son. 

Cooked Food for Hogs. — ^An experiment related in 
the Working Farmer resulted as follows: — "Mr. Mason of 
Sorocrville, N. J., found that by using cooked com meal, 
from the middle of April to the first of December, he in- 
creased the weight of two pigs from about 40 to 602 lbs., 
being a gain of one and quarter pounds per day, and that 
the entire oost of the pork was about four cents per 
pound." 

For Takirg Oitt Iron Rust ahd Yellow Stairs.— Dif* 
the artieles in a strong solution of Tartaric Acid, and lay them 
exposed to the sun. — Eschang^ 
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Catting Baok Trees when Transplanted. 

Thifl practice, now genenlly adopted by th"* moat soo- 
cessful cultivators, and founded partly on the principle that 
mutilated and greatly reduced roots cannot supply a full 
amount of nourishment to a great multitude of budi, b 
objected to by some of our correspondents. Having adopt- 
ed the practice for twenty years, and bad many opportuni- 
ties of comparing the results of cutting back with those * 
of planting the tree with the top entire, we hare felt no 
hesitation in recommending it for general adoptlcnt — the 
only exceptions perhaps being those trees which have ac- 
quired some age, or have become enfeebled or stunted in 
growth before removaL In such instances a severe catting 
back may not possibly always be advisable. It is better, 
however, to set out none but young and vigorous trees. 

Much may be said by way of theorizing, but we prefer 
testing this question simply by experiment ; and where 
this mode of reaching truth has been fully adopted, in con- 
nection with good trees and good culture, we have never 
known a cultivator who has not been convinced of tiie de- 
cided advantages of the practice. Having made a few ex- 
periments in this way the present year, in order to exhibit 
the results, we shall now merely state what these results 
are up to the present time. 

Four two-year cherry trees, each about six feet high, 
were set out, three with entire tops, and one with two- 
thirds of each one year shoot cut off. The three unpruned 
trees have expanded their leaves, but none have made a 
new shoot half an inch long. The pruned tree is covered 
with vigorous shoots about two inches long, now growing 
rapidly. The contrast will no doubt be much greater in a 
hw weeks more. 

Three Mahaleb trees, of three years' growth, and about 
six feet high, were set out On two of them the shoots 
were mostiy left untouched. These are scantily furnished 
with small leaves, and none have grown half an inch, ex- 
cept where one of them had four shoots cut back ; these 
four shoots have eadi several new shoots from one to two 
inches long. The third Mahaleb had each last year*s growth 
cut back two-thirds ; it is now covered with young grow- 
ing shoots about one inch or more in length. 

Of six Breda aprioot trees, two years from the bud, and 
about seven feet high, five were cut back, and one left un- 
touched. In order to avoid vague estimate or guess work, 
we measured and counted the shoots they have each made 
up to the present time. On the five cut trees the follow- 
ing are the results :•— 

1 tree bai IS ne v riioots. from • to IS Indict long. 

1 "10 " •• 6to 9 " 

1 •• 9 - •• Sto 7 

1 "IS " *♦ etolS 

1 •• U " •» etotl •* 

besides which all have many other shoots from three to six 
Inches. 

The remainhig tree, left uncut, has seven shoots one to 
two inches long, none are over two inches. The amount 
of foliage it contains is eertainly not over one-twentieth 
part that on either of the five pruned trees ; hence the in- 
ttnticn ¥»Meh $ome have of obtaining mare foliage btf 
leaving the trees unpruned^ reeulte in failure anddefeatt 
it$ ottn end. 

The worst part of the unfavorable result on the un- 
pruned trees has not yet come, for the trees having once 

become thoroughly stunted, will require years to restore 

them. 

• e • 



CFor the Ommlrr Owtlwiin sad 
CROPS ON DRAINED LAND. 



__ The Rensselaer Co. Ag. Society has commenced 
the publication of a monthly *^ Journal.** 



MvtM Editobs — ^I have not seen any statement of 
crops grown on lands that the New-Tork State Ag. So- 
ciety awarded their premium on draining for the year 
1868, and to let the people know how I have succeeded, 
will write yea a abort acoovnt of the same. 

About 12 acres, as shown by diagram on page 280 of 
that Society's Tnmaaetions for 1858, was plowed and plant- 
ed to com about the 16th of May. The same was hoed 
from 6th to 11th of June, looking finely. On 12th of 
June in the morning, the frost had cut all clean — beyond 
any hope of recovery. That day being the Sabbath, and 
Monday a rainy day, we commenced plowing again the 
14th, continuing the 15th and 16th. The result, wiih the 
coldest season I ever knew, was the largest grftwth of com 
ever seen in these parts, not fblly ripened of course. The 
com was acknowledged by all to grow the fastest that they 
ever saw, and the mystery was what made it grow so ; as 
the year before, all said it was folly to try to drain thst 
piece, and much more so to try to raise com there. 

I harvested 100 bushels ears per acre, which I know is 
not a heavy crop, yet considering the frost and the season 
think it highly remunerative, as the fodder was enormoa^ 
and as hay was scarce, was valuable. I did not weigh bat 
a part of the dri^ fodder, but think it safo to say five tons 
per acre, which would have sold for $7 per ton, whidi 
would be $85 for fodder, and the com 50 bushels at 80 
cents, would be $40 more, making a sum total of flVS per 
acre for the produce. Hie labor waa nearly double, as 
all was planted twice and hoed three times. This year 
the same piece is sown to oats, and promises an abundant 
crop. A neighbor said to me yesterday, the crops on that 
field was a better argument than all the talking I or any 
otiier man could do for a month together. 

Tell the people to drain — to drain ^eell^ not less than 
three feet deep, with wood, stone, or tile, as each adTO- 
cate, but be sure to do it, for it will pay if veil Jane. 
More anon. Jonathan Talcott. Home, June 27, 1860. 
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Preserving Green Com for Winter Use. 



Missus. Bditois — I give you ai 
oora for winter. 

Cut the oom off the eob, and put it in a stone jar, with a 

handful salt to a pint of oora. When the jar is full, put a 

weight on it. When you wish to use it^ remove a little of the 

top^and wash and soak over night o- K. 

naynesboroughf Va. 

■ ■ •♦♦ 

Red Ants — How to G et Rid of Them. 

Mbssbs. Editobs— Please tell ^* A IMstressed Housekeep- 
er," that she can get rid of her ants by pladag eamiMr 
about the shelvei where they are found. A neigh W of aaiDa, 
in whose word I can plaoe the utmost eoofidence, says— take 
spirits of camphor and sop it on the shelf, making a peifeet 
ring, and plaoe the ants inside of the ring and none of them 
oan get out alive — it if sure death. He has tried it Those 
out of the ring will leave in thejlret train. Will '* A Dis- 
tressed Housekeeper" try this, and report in Thb Cultita- 
toa. JosBPH £. Pbblps. WoreeeteTf Mate. 

RULES FOR PRUNING GRAPEa 

The last number of Hovey*s Magazine gives substan- 
tially the following general rules for grape pruning, after 
recommending grape-growers to be free in the use of the 
knife, followed by the remark that where one vine is pruned 
too severely, nine are not pruned enough :— > 

1st No shoots should be nearer than one foot of each 
other. 

2d. Prone back to within one eye of the old wood, 
every fall and spring, about one one>half of the annual 
shoots— tiie remaining eyes produdog canes to be retained 
for bearing next year— when tiie old bearing wood is in 
turn to be cut out, to make room for new shoots. 

8d. Disbud or rub off, as soon as they appear, all shooti 
not wanted as bearing wood. 
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Native Froitfl and E^rrors of Opinion. 

We never could perceive why a pear seed, containing 
viihin itself the germ of its future character^ deposited in 
soil on one or the other side of tlie water, should come 
up and make a different tree on aocount of the place of 
its growth. For the same reason we cannot perceive why 
a native grown variety is necessarily better than one 
tHTOught across the national line. It is true, that the m- 
lecUd native seedlings are as a general rule better than 
others, being selected because they are found best in the 
particular region of their origin. 

As an example, — ^take 100 seeds of the Bartlett pear. 
Plant 50 in England and 50 in New-York. Out of the 
seedlings, one is selected in England as best, and one in 
New- York. The Euglish seedling will not prove so good 
in America as the other, nor the New- York seedling so 
good in England, simply because each has been chosen 
for its adaptation to the respective locality. But there 
is no doubt tiiat of the remaining plants, there are as many 
in England tlmt would be good in New- York as those 
growing here ; or as many of the New- York plants that 
would be good in England as those growing there— could 
their place of growth be changed and the choice made 
accordingly. 

These remarks have been suggested by a remark in 
Hovey^s Magaxine, from an intelligent and eminent cor- 
respondent) that pear trees as hardy as-t>ur forest trees, 
"can be expected only from native seedlings.*^ Time 
will prove much in relation to the hardiness of varieties, — 
and in the meantime we will only remark that western 
cultivators assure us that the hardiest pear tree tiiey have 
tested is the Flemish Beauty ; and fruit raisers in Maine 
assert tliat the Urbaniste is tiie hardiest there — both Euro- 
pean sorts. 
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[For the Country Gentleman aod Cultivator.] 

VALUABLE WASH FOR BUILDINGS. 

I saw an inquiry in one of Thb Cultivators, a short 
time since, for a good whitewash, that would not wash off. 
I send you the following. More than three ycara ago I 
whitewashed my barn and outbuildings witii it, and they 
look nearly as well as when put on. The recipe was 
originally taken from the National Intelligencer. 

Take half a bushel of rock lime; slack it with boiling 
water; cover it during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquid through a fine sieve, and add to it a peek 
of salt, previously well dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste and stirred 
in boiling hot ; half a pound of powdered Spanish whit- 
ing, and a pound of clean glue, which has been previously 
dissolved by soaking it well and then hanging it over a 
slow fire, in a small kettle witiiin a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir 
it well, and let it stand a few days, covered from the dirt 

It should be put on right hot. For this purpose it can 
be kept in a kettle on a portable furnace. About a pint 
of this mixture will cover a square yard on the outside of 
a house, if properly applied. It answers as well as oil- 
paint for «'ood, brick or stone, and is chea{>er. It retains 
its brilliancy for many years. There is nothing that will 
compare with it, either for inside or outside walls. 

Coloring matter may be put in, and made of any shade 
you like. Spanish brown stirred in will make red pink, 
more or less deep according to tlie quantity. Yellow ochre 
stirred in makes yellow-wash, but chrome goes further and 
makes a color generally esteemed prettier. In all these 
cases the darkness of the shades of course is determined 
by the quantity of coloring used. 

When walls have been badly smoked, and you wish to 
bave them a clear white, it is well to squeeze indigo plenti- 



fully through a bae into the water you use, before it is 
stirred in tiie whole mixture. If a larger quantity than 
five gallons be wanted, the same proportion should be ob- 
served. £. F. AiKBN. Chrove Ranek^ Cml, 
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[For the Gottotry OeDttemaD and OultlvatorJ 
A NOTE F RpM VIRGINIA. 

A two weeks* visit among the farmers in Fauquier, ena- 
bles me to say that the season there is generally a fruitful 
one. Wheat will be quite an average crop ; some plant- 
ers, however, have nearly lost that crop by the cut-worm. 
I know of one instance where three hundred bushels of 
wheat sown will not return one hundred. Yet the average 
crop of the county is good and superior in quality. An 
intelligent farmer told me that he had examined the in- 
sect which was troubling his wheat, and thought our Hes- 
siau fly had got among it for the first time in his experience. 

I introduced spring wheat there this season, and when 
I led it looked very promising ; it has not been tried in 
that section for yean, and if it should turn out as there is 
reason to anticipate, it will prove a great benefit, as it 
comes in ctfter the cut worm has done its work. 

Corn, oats, clover, rye, &c., never looked better. To- 
bacco paid so poorly last year that many planters have 
declined trying it this season ; it is a crop requiring more 
labor than any other, yet there is some compensation in 
the fact, that contrary to the received opinion north, it 
makes a good preparation for wheat the succeeding year. 

The mountain lands of Madison, which have been sold 
for almost nothing, are giving large crops of potatoes and 
grass, and if Northern seed com was introduced there, 
would make a crop. Sheep are being extensively intro- 
duced there. 

Can you tell me why it is that onions (which would 1>6 
a valuable crop there,) cannot be raised from the seed, 
and that what tiiey term *^ clove onions ** are always used 
to produce them ? I have supposed that the introduction 
of new seed might answer, instead of their "rare ripe** 
pbm, but I am not a practical fiumer. x. 



Atrsbirk Pain Milkers. — ^It will be remembered 
that we noticed some weeks since, the Duke of AtholPs 
tender of certain Prizes for Milking Cows, to be awarded 
by the Ayrshire Agricultural Society. The trial fonned a 
novel feature ; eight cows competed, and they were kept 
together for five days, and carefully watched and milked. 
The following is a statement of the quantities of milk git- 
en by the cows belonging to the winning competitors : 
Greatest Averase of F«rOentage 



MOkloga 



ten milkinss. 



E 



of Cream. 



1. 
1 
8. 
4. 



S8 1b.7oi 96 lb. 6 01. 

» 10 M 7 

24 IS » 10 

M U U 1 



M 

9 

11 

15 
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m^ Mr. Jbrrmuh Kivis of Stuyvesant, Colombia Co., 

is agent for £ddy*s "Patent Protective Bee Hive." Mr. 

N.*8 experience leads him to speak in high terms of the 

operation of this invention. He has written a littie book 
ou the subject, which we presume may be had by address- 
ing him as above. Mr. Niver has also placed one of the 
Hives at this office, where it will remain some days on ex- 
hibition, and by way of sample of what It can accomplish, 
has left with us a box of new honey of first quality, weigh- 
ing upwards of 10 lbs. 



Farming Hillt Land. — Such land is apt to wash into 
guillies in heavy rains, especially if poor and shallow ; the 
best way to prevent it, says a Hill Country fanner, is to 

make the ground deep and rich, and sow on grass seed in 
the hollows most exposed. " Make a sufficient quantity of 
the soil mellow to absorb all the rain that fidls, and none 
will run off, carrying the soil with it." Deep plowing, 
sub-soiling and underdraining, will best aooompUah Uuis 
end. 
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HAY AND GRA IN RACKS. 

A correspondent in Indiana has requested directions for 
constructing a rack or frame for placing on an ordinary 
farm wagon, to draw bay and grain upon. There are many 
modes of construction, variously known and adopted in 
different localities, and possessing yarious advantages and 
defects. Among them we have selected two already well 
known to many of our readers, but doubtless new to others, 
and which, on the whole, are, perhaps, as good as any tiiat 
are used. 




Hgl. 
Fig. 1 represents a strong frame, the only objection to 
which is its weight, and the consequent inccsiTenience of 
placing and removing it from the wagon. It consists, first, 
of a bottom frame, (forming the foundation or base,) just 
wide enough to fit witliin the stakes of the wagon, made 
of two side pieces 10 inches wide, two inches thick, and 
alx>ut 18 feet long; these are connected at the ends by 
cross pieces morticed through them. On this frame rest 
three curved cross timbers, about 4 inches square, and 6| 
or 7 feet long — the curve may be about 6 inches, or enough 
for the boards that rest on them to clear the wheels — if 
the curve is less, the bottom frame must be wider. These 
timbers support two boards on each side, each boai*d an 
inch thick and 6 inches wide, and about 18 feet long, or 
as long as the rack. Stiff, curved iron straps span from 
one board to the other over the forward wheels, to prevent 
the hay from resting on the tire. This frame or rack may 
be modified by making the bottom frame five or six inches 
wider, and using straight instead of curved cross timbers, 
but this will make it heavier, and the load will not rest so 
secarely upon ik 
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Fig. 2 exhibits a lighter and more perfect frame, but 
requiring more labor in construction. The eight upright 
pins or standards, connecting a light foundation frame 
with a lighter one above, rendeis the whole so manageable 
that it may be very easily placed upon or removed from 
the wagon. The cross timbers (consisting of only one at 
each end) need not be so much curved — a curvature of 
three mches is sufficient, and they will be large enough if 
2^ by 4 inches; their length may be about 6( feet, or if 
tlie rack is large, 7 feet. The bottom frame may be made 
of 3 by 5 inch stuff, 12 feet 6 inches long, and the top 
frame 2 by 8 stuff An inch board a foot wide goes all 
around the top, the extreme length of which is about 14 
feet In both these racks the bottom fVame must be just 
wide enough to fit within the upright stakes of the wagon, 
wliich is usually about 8 feet 2 or 3 inches. The short 
ladder plaoed at the forward end, to prevent the load from 
falling forward, and to fasten the reins to during the opera' 
tiott of loading, should be about four feet higli. 



Another form of oonstmotion is first to make a founda- 
tion frame of side pieces about 2 by 8 inches, connected 
together by four cross bars morticed into them, neariy as 
already described, the cross bars being of white oak or 
other hard wood, into which oblique mortises are cut on 
each side, within the side pieces. These oblique mortisei 
receive sloping side frames, which complete the rack — the 
feet of the side frames being thrust into the oblique mor- 
tises, and the frame resting against th^ top of the founda* 
tion frame. This rack is not so substantial as the preced- 
ing, but as the side frames are taken out and put in sep> 

arately, one person may more easily place the whole on the 
wagon. 




[For the Coontry Oentleman and CalUralor.! 
A GOOD FAR M GATE. 

Editors. Co. Grntlkman — Annexed you will find a plan 
of a gate that was erected on the farm I now own, by my 
father, more than 80 years ago, which gate is still in good 
working order, except that the post of the gate into 
which the rails are morticed, is beginning to decay, and 
will have to be renewed ; otherwise the gate is firm and 
good, never liaving sunk or swayed an inch either way. 

The plan of the gate is similar to one already described 
in Co. Gent., but is much more substantial, and very little 
more expensive. The posts and cross piece at the top are 
locust. The posts are 1 1 feet high above ground, are 6 
inches squai-e at the top and 6 inches square at the ground; 
the cross piece is 4 by 6, and curved as represented, to 
make it (I suppose) more ornamental. The posts are set 
in the ground about 8 feet, and firmly fastened with stone. 
The rails in gate are — top rail 5^ inches wide ; 2d, 5^ ; 8d 
and 4th, 6, and 5th or lower rail, 7 inches ; upper space 7| 
inches ; 2d, 7^ ; 3d, 5, and lower space 4 iuchea. The 
railings are morticed into the post of the gate, and secured 
by a wooden pin ; said post being 8 by 5 inches, and r; ade 
4 by 8 above gate as represented in drawing. The bra- 
ces and pieces at the end of gate are made of railing, the 
braces being 6 inches wide, and the pieces at end of gate 
6 inches wide — there are two pieces, one on each side at 
end of gate,) and are well secured — ^both braces and end 
pieces — to the rails of the gate by rivets, not fiat/«. 

I should say that the rulings of which tiie gate to con- 
structed, are only one inch thick by the widths above 
given. The long brace being dovC'tailed as represented, 
and secured, prevents it from drawing out or giving way. 
The bolt for fastening and the plan of hanging arc very 
simple, and in fact the whole gate is so easily constructed 
that any man that can use a saw and chisel, and bore a 
hole, can make and put one up. 

There being no patent on this gate, and hoping it may 
be worthy a place in the Co. Gent., and that it may be of 
advantsge to some of your numerous readers, I send it to 

you. JaHKS M. KlNKKAD. 

Albany Co. Ao. Society. — At a late meeting of the 
Managers of the Albany County Agricultural Society, it 
was resolved to hold the Seventh Annual Fair of Uic Society 
on tile Washington Parade Ground on the 18th, 19tii, 20Uk 
and 21st days of September next. 
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[For the Country Gentleuaa sod Caltlriitor.] 

BALLOON FR AMES — IVth Article. 

It Ifl gratifyitig to see so many favorable notices in your 
columns, endorsing the practicability, economy and gen- 
eral usefulness of the balloon frame, and with such practi- 
cal suggcetions and improvements as have been made by 
C. G. Taylor, of Rock Island, III., Suel Foster, of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and W. S. Hand, Milwaukee, Wis. Opinions 
from these gentlemen are opinions worth having, because 
they live in a section of country where the balloon frame 
is in the ascendancy, and they are also practically aware 
of all the merits and demerits of the old fashioned frame. 
We should like to have somebody take the other side of 
the question, and give some practical reasons why the bal- 
loon frame u not 40 per oent cheaper, and not better 
adapted to the construction of wooden bmldings than any 
other known style of frame. If the balloon frame has a 
weak spot, we should be glad to have it pointed out. As 
a matter of economy in architecture, it is worth the atten- 
tion of all the building community ; it will pay them to 
thoroughly investigate it ; it will pay for the Ncw-Tork 
State Agi'icultural Society, and for the Agricultural So- 
cieties of other States, to appoint a committee to examine 
and report its advantages, and its disadvantages if they 
can find any. 

The balloon frame belongs to no one person ; nobody 
claims It as an invention, and yet in the art of construction 
it is one of the most sensible improvements that has ever 
been made. It is safe to say that there is not a farm west 
of the great lakes but what can furnish an illustration of 
its success ; tlie wooden buildings in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, San Francisco, and other cities of the 
west and far west, with scarcely a single exception, are 
butlt with balloon frames. l*he depots, freight houses, 
and other wooden buildings of the Illinois Central, Chicago 
and Galena, Milwaukee and Mississippi, and other western 
railroads are constructed in the same manner. We know 
of a block of five buildings in Chicago, used as stores, total 
dimensions of which are 126 feet fW)nt, by 100 feet deep, 
three stories high, that perfectly fulfils all requirements for 
storage and bueiiness, and has done so for years. A hotel 
at Sparta, Monroe Co., Wisconsin, above 40 feet square, 
has the studding spliced three times, and the upper room 
ia used as a ball room, the most severe test that can be ap- 
plied to it, and when dancing times are over, it is used as 
die ** school section," a prominent feature in every western 
hotel. We have seen farm houses and town houses in 
Illinois, Wisconitin, Iowa and Minnesota, built with balloon 
frames, and nowise inferior in size, comfort, convenience, 
style and finish to the best examples in the State of New- 
York. 

The only instance of a balloon frame having moved from 
its foundation, that has come to our knowledge during 
eight yean practical experience in our profession at the 
west, was some years ago, at Oshkosfa, Fond du Lac county, 
Wisconsin. A tornado, about 8 a. m., lifted and moved 
entire about 80 or 40 feet, a balloon house, and doing no 
further damage tiian waking up the family ; at the same 
time an old fashioned frame in the immediate vicinity was 
uttterly demolished. There is the same difference between 
a balloon frame and the mortice and tenon timber frame, 
that there is between a bushel bosket and a dry goods box ; 
drop them from a house top, and you can soon find out 
which will stand the mo^t hard knocks. The name of 
•> Basket Frame ** would convey a better improasioD, but 



the name " Balloon " has long ago ouflived the derision 
which suggested it 

The union of concrete with a wooden frame, strikes us 
very favorably ; if a suggestion would be in order, we 
would use the balloon frame for this purpose. The stud- 
ding we would rip from the floor plank, 1^ inches thick, 
and place tiiem three or four feet apart. It lias been de- 
monstrated that a concrete building is sufficiently strong 
without any frame, but the introduction of a frame obvi- 
ates all other objections that we know of to concrete alone. 
The balloon frame with concrete, admits of ties in every 
direction^ makes the whole wall stiffer and stronger, and 
gives the floor joists a better bearing ; a universal braee to 
a piece of timber, makes a great difference in its strength, 
and changes its capacity from hundred weights to tons. A 
perfect familiarity with every known form of economy in 
the erection of buildings, warrants us in stating that we 
believe a union of concrete and the balloon frame to be 
within the line of the most rigid economy yet found in any 
otiier manner of building, and that a building put up in 
this manner would be dieaper, (inside finish excepted,) 
than the frame of a house constructed in the old style. 

Any person contemplating the erection of a wooden 
building, would save money by investing filly dollars in 
travelling expenses, to examine a balloon frame ; a bam 
20 by 40 has just been completed at Irvington, N. Y., for 
Joseph W. Hartley, Esq., and a number in the vicinity of 
Newark, N. J., both dwellings and bams. One gentieroan 
informed me that he had put up a building some yeara ago, 
after reading an article on the subject by Solon Robmson ; 
so well is he pleased with it, that he has built another in 
the same maimer, and he estimates that he has saved be- 
tween two and three hundred dollan by adopting the bal- 
loon frame. 

In a future article we will illustrate the application of 
this frame to the largest class of bams. 

Geo. £. Woodwakd, 
Architect, drll and Landac«p« Engineer, 39 Broadway, N. T. 

• •• 

MO LE TR AP. 

Having seen an inquiry some time since in the Co. Oint., 
about mole traps, I send you a description of one which 
we use in our market garden. It is cheap, efficient and 
durable. Any farmer can make it himself. 



*^>x.. 







It consists of six teeth, nine inches long, made of ^ inch 
wire, well sharpened at the pointa. Tliese tcetii are set 
into an inch plank, 9 inches long, and S| inches wide — 
three teeth being set at each end. Nail this piece of plank 
containing tlie teeth to a 4 Inch scantling, about 18 or 20 
inches from the end. The scantling should be about 6 feet 
long. 

On the epposite end of the scantling nail a board hollow- 
ed out on one edge, and rounded off on the other, with 
the convex side up. This is to hold tiio trap fiitrily to its 
place, and should be pressed into the ground when set 

Now make a set of common dead fall triggers, and your 
trap is complete. 

Set your trap with the teeth immediately over the mole 
track. In the center, between the teeth, press down the 
track, and let the point of the long trigger rest on this 
pressed portion of the track. The mole throws the trap 
by rooting up the hard earth under the point of the long 
trigger. Having three teeth on each side, he is sure to be 
caught, coming either way. [The dotted lines hi the figure 
show the poeition of the mole track.l M. D. BowMAii. 
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[For the Country Oectlemaii and OulUvstor]. 

Flax-Seed, Lins eed Oi l, and Oil Cake. 

Hessbs. EniTOBS — ^Tour editorial *' Notes from the 
Connecticut Valley/^ in Go. Gemt. of June 2l8t, were ex- 
ceedingly inUreHing^ iti consequence of having heard 
much of that section of country from neighbors who had 
formerly resided there, and also very ifulructiw^ as the 
farmers of Franklin county seem to be first-rate managers, 
and, as a natural consequence, prosperous and progres- 
sively improving CoumtrIt Gkntlkmen. Success to them ; 
and may their industry and ingenuity be extensively imi- 
tated by their brother farmers m other States I 

Your " note ^^ as to the composition of the feeding stuff 
used by Mr. Isaac Barton for his g^wlng stock, and 
your subsequent remark connected therewith, as to the 
comparative value of flax-seed and oil cake, called to my 
remembrance some items of information as to these feed- 
ing materials and as to the use of linseed oil, which I in- 
tended to communicate to you and your readers some time 
ago. Though prevented while the information was yet 
fresh in my mind, the delay may yet prove rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, as the statement and the remarks 
you liave made in reference to Mr. Bartends employment 
of flax-seed will undoubtedly have awakened attention, 
and excited to inquiry in regard to the comparative ad- 
vantages of the various modes of using flax-seed and its 
products — the oil and the cake. 

A few weeks ago, then, I was informed by a gentleman 
who had been looking at the stock of some of the more 
celebrated breeders of cattle in Ohio, that he learned from 
two of those whose stock he had inspected that they had 
discontinued almost entirely the use of oil cake, and had 
substituted in place of it a mixture of ground grain with 
an addition thereto of a certain amount of linseed oil 
Whether this change had been made in consequence of 
finding some, more or less, of the oil cake in market 
adulterated or of inferior quality, or with a view merely to 
economy, the price of oil being comparatively low, my in- 
formant bad not inquired. But from whatever cause tliese 
breeders had been led to make the change from oil cake 
to a mixture of linseed oil with the meal of Indian corn 
and other grain, they stated, as the result of their experi- 
ence, that the change was entirely satisfactory to them, 
and that tliey were sure that they could thus supply, for 
their cattle^s use, as much oily and other nutritive matter 
as the very beU cake ever contained, at a less cost than by 
purchasing the cake, while at the same time they escaped 
all risk of an inferior or fraudulent article, and could thus 
secure a choice as to what kind of grain or other feeding 
stuffs they should combine with the oiL At first, they said, 
cattle do not relish or take hold of Uie mixture of meal 
and oil, but after a few days coaxing and fixing of the mess 
in various ways, they seem to relish the mixture just as 
well as oil cake itselfl 

In England and Scotland, also, experiments have been 
tried in feeding linseed oil and linseed itself, the former 
being poured upon and mixed with chaff, bran and other 
mill feed, and the latter mixed and ground with grain, as 
is done by Mr. Barton, or mixed with chaffed straw or 
otlier bulky food so as to secure thorough mastication. 
Sheep, as well as neat stock, have been fed witli tlie oil in 
the manner just named, and the experiment is reported to 
have succeeded quite satisfiuitorily, in one instance so much 
80 as to lead to a decided preference to the use of the oil 
in this way to that of oil cake in the usual way. 

Taking it for granted, then, that linseed oil mixed with 
ground grain, as in tlie case of the Ohio breeders, or with 
bran, mill feed and cut straw, as in the experiments made 
in Great Britain, can be eoonomioally and successfully used 
in the place of oil cake, it seems highly probable that the 
use of the seed itself, either ground with other grain, as 
Mr. Barton uses it, or crushed, or boiled, or added to 
other feed, as in the ease mentioned in Co. Gent., April 
21, 18(9, would be found on trial a still better mode of 
availing oneself of the oily and other nutritive elements of 
this not yet duly appreciated feeding stuff. The use of 
the feed itself, rather than either the oil or the cake would 
secure the following and perha|» other advantages : Saving 



the expense of extracting the oil ; gnanditeeing the ab- 
sence of all adulteration ; making a more palat&e mess 

than any fixed with oil, and greater economy. ▲. r. a. 
»#.« 

SORE TEATS IN OOWa 



To cure a wound in the t«at of a cow, I would, if the 
opening is not very large and the discharge of milk from 
it abundant, take the following course : Keep the cow in 
the bam and the milk in the bag reduced by frequent 
milkings. Cauterise the edges and inside of the opening 
with a hot iron ; then let the bum heal by granulation, 
(as of course it would do,) the contraction consequent 
upon healing by granulation will probably close the artifi- 
cial opening, a. Buffalo, N, T. 



DIRECTION S FOR MILKING 

**L. T.** says in the Ohio Cultivator, "That there ai« 

many good milkers who cannot tell others how the thing 

should be done.** He evidently does not lack in the teU- 

ing part, for we never saw better practical directions to 

milkers than his, which we copy below: 

" Brush the adder and flank, handle the teats a littia, and 
start the milk. Set the bucket a littie forward and outward, 
the side towards the milker a UtUe raised. Grasp the near 
front and off hind teat, or alternately, as«near the end as pos- 
sible, without milking on the hand, keeping the left arm in a 
position to protect the pail, if necessary. PUoe the fiist fora- 
finger dire<»Iy in the center of, not around the teat, and dose 
the other fingers euecftively down upon the center. Avoid 
conversation, milk as rapidly as possible, and quit when done. 
Never milk only one teat at onoe, or use only the tbomb and 
finger, unless unavoidable. If desired to save the stripping:!, 
wait ten or fifleen minutes, then take what has collected." 



• •• 



WHEN T O SK IM MILK. 

A dairy-woman. In Western New- York, speaks in this em- 
phatic tone as to the htA time: She says that the right 
time to skim milk is ";i»/ at Uu milk htgina to tovr in 
tilt bottom of tfu pant. Then the cream is oi/ at the sur- 
face, and should at once be removed— with as liUU of the 
milk as possible. If allowed to remain until the acid reaches 
the oream or to become tkiek^ it diminishes the cream, and 
impairs it in quality. That housewife or dairymaid who 
thinks to obtain a greater quantity by allowing the milk to 
stand beyond that time, labors under a most egregioos mis- 
take. Any one who doubts this, has only to t^ it to prove 
the truth of this assertion. Milk should be looked to at least 

tiiru times a day." 

• •• ' ■ ■ - 

STRIPED BUO& 

The striped bugs— oh the rascals ! The Co. Grkt. of 
the 7th June, p. 867, copies from the N. £. Fanner, a 
remedy for these fellows^** turpentine, cotton batting and 
a split stick.*^ I tried it without any success. Water would 
have been just as effectual. The next remedy that came 
to hand was " hen dung," pulverized and scattered on the 
hill around the vines. Now I have watered mine twice a 
week with liquid manure made of hen dung, as strong as 
it could be made, by putting it around the hill, but not 
directly on the vhies. This I have done for the purpose 
of making them grow, which it has done, but has had no 
effect upon the bngt, I also tried kerosene in the same 
way tiie turpentine was to be used, with the same results 
— they seem to delight in perfumery, (for I take it, it is 
the odor that is to do the work of expulsion ;) it may be, 
however, that our bugs are different from other people^s 
bugs — ^tiieir nasal organs may be depraved. One other 
thing we tried — it was pinching them back as they say of 
grape vines — ^this proved the most effectual of anything. 
The number that were destroyed in this way is astonish- 
ing. While upon bugs allow me to say, that I like Uie 
philosophy of the Long Island farmers, as described in the 
Gknt. of June 28, p. 418. This looks as though it might 
work, and although attended with some labor, it is better 
than to try to lesyd them off by the nose — ^they are a nui- 
sance any wav. j. l. b. Jtff^rton County, N, ¥• 
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MANURING T HE W HEAT CROP. 

In an article with this heading given about a year ago, 
the CouMTRT Gkntleman took occasion to urge upon its 
Central and Western New- York readers, who would again 
engage in wheat growing, the importance of espedal ap- 
plications of manure for that purpose. The leason of 
another scason^s crop, studied with especial reference to 
this subject, induces us to recall the sutyect, that we may 
add some additional considerations in its favor, as well as 
indicate some very generally available resources of fertiliz- 
ing material, especially on soils not otherwise so well adap^ 
ted to this greatly prized and valuable cereal product. 

Mr. Harris, in his Yale Lecture on ** Wheat Growing 
in America," recently published hi this journal, (Co. Gent, 
June 21-28, '60,) remarks that " in Western New-York 
manure is seldom applied directly to wheat ; some say it 
is iiy'urious.*' It was thought as stated in our former arti- 
cle, " to stimulate a heavy growth of straw at the expense 
of the grain, and by the rankness and suoculenoy of the 
former, increasing the liability to lodge, and tending also 
to produce rust and mildew in the standing grain.** This 
opinion is far less prevalent than formerly, and for two 
reasons : We have better learned tlie requirements of dif- 
ferent soils as to manures, and the effect of different fer- 
tilizers on the wheat plant ; and the early ripening vari- 
eties now sown are far less liable to be injuriously affected 
by manure than tlie later kinds formerly so popular. The 
present practice is fast conforming to the view expressed 
by Mr. II., ** that on most farms the wheat would be very 
grateful for a little good, well-rotted manure, either plowed 
in or spread on the surface just before sowing.** 

" We are very likely,** as stated a year ago, " to throw 
away our seed and labor, now-a-days, in sowing any but 
rtcA, warm, quick soils to wheat.** We must get a large 
growth of healthy, early maturing planfs, or the wheat 
midge will destroy the crop, in greater part at least. In 
order to succeed well on these rather light, but early ri- 
pening soils, ^* wheat,** as the lecture remarks, ** needs 
something to give it a start in the fall, and a little well- 
rotted manure, not plowed in deep,** proves " very accepta- 
ble.** It is found in practice that a loamy soil, in good heart, 
dressed with from ten to fifteen loads of composted manure 
per acre — the same mixed intimately and evenly with the 
surface soil — will give " that good start in the fall,** which 
will enable our early varieties to come out " ahead of the 
midge,** and produce profitable crops. 

That manuring for the wheat crop is no new thing in 
Western New-York, we could readily show by reference to 
almost every statement of premium crops for the last fif* 
teen years. For instance, in 1860, a Niagara county far- 
mer harvested 68^ bushels per acre, after manuring his 
ground with welUrotted barn manure at the rate of twenty 
loads per acre, and adding a top-di-essing of 40 bushels of 
lime, over the whole field of nearly seven acres. This is 
a remarkable product, but there are many going above 
forty bushels, a large share of them owing their bounteous 
yield to some course of manuring, either from the barn- 
yard or compost heap, or by plowUig under clover or top- 
dressings of lime or leached ashes, these last in some In- 
stances stimulating a very large product of grain. 

Our heavy soils, most natural to wheat when underdrain- 
ed, will bear, and well repay moderate applications of ma- 
nure. In most oasea, however, the effect sought could be 
more economically reached by applying the manure to the 
land while in graas, to be plowed under fbr some other 



crop, or for wheat the succeeding year, yet when the soil 

needs something to start the wheat in the fall, a Ught aar- 

&ce dressing would be a most judidous application. On 

compact clays wanting largely m vegetable matter, a larger 

dressing would have an excellent mechanical, as well aa 
manurial effect, though it might produce too heavy, and 

above all, a too late ripening growth of wheat, to prove 

secure against the midge and perhaps other casualties. 

We promised to indicate some very generally available 
resources for manure, but have scarcely room or need to 
do so, if the reader will re-peruse our recent article on 
the " Manurial Resources of the Farm,** (Co. Ge»t., June 
14, *60,) where we spoke at some length on the general 
subject. Briefly, however, on a point or two. 

Could we turn under a good growth of grass or clover, 
say a month before sowing on our wheat, and then pro- 
perly reduce the surface soil for drilling in the seed, we 
should think the prospect good for a crop, though it would 
still be improved by some fertilizing application on the 
surface. We but here repeat an old authority on the 
subject: Thakb, in his Prineiplea of AgrieultuTe^ re- 
marks that '* the best and most successful way of obtaining 
good wheat crops, is to sow on broken-up clover land ; 
and if on friable loam, after one single plowing.** He 
would plow under the second growth of clover when eight 
or ten inches high, and a month before seeding, that it 
may have time to decompose and the ground become 
equalised. This, Mr. Harris allows may be a good prac- 
tice on light soils, but — and we agree with him in the 
opinion— on heavy soils it would be better to summer fal- 
low and apply the same clover after it had been fed to 
cattle or sheep. In this case a light dressing of good bam 
manure, well rotted, would be better than a heavy green 
manuring of dover, espedally in its effect upon the pro- 
duct of grain. 

On loamy soils needing lime, (as shown by the growth 
of sorrel, yellow dock, and the like,) we think very fa- 
vorably of applying a muck and lime compost, well de- 
composed together as a preparation for the wheat crop. 
Muck that is already partially decomposed can soon be 
prepared for use. The process is as follows : Make a bed 
of muck a foot thick, of a size suitable to tlie amount to 
be composted. Over this spread a layer of fresh slaked 
lime at least one inch in thickness. Put on in the same 
way other layers of muck and lime, varying the thickness 
of the former according to the quantity of lime to be used. 
Some farmers of considerable experience use from six to 
eight per cent, others less than one-half the amount, ac- 
cording to the nature and addity of the muck. The lime 
should be slaked in brine — ^using a bushel of salt dissolved 
in water to six bushels of lime. When the decomposition 
becomes active, which it will in a few weeks, the heap 
should be shoveled over and well mixed, and will very 
soon be ready for use. From twelve to fifteen loads per 
acre would produce good results, espedally if intimately 
and equally mixed with the surface soil. 

Muck and ashes may be composted in the same way, or 
muck and any fermenting manure. One-third good stable 
manure to two-thirds muck forms an excellent compost 
for any crop, and from repeated experiments we are pre- 
pared to commend it as valuable for the particular use of 
which we have spoken in this article. In conclusion, we 
would particularly commend the application of muck com- 
posts, in all cases where the farmer may avail himself of 
the material — very likely it is just what is needed to re- 
store his farm to a condition for profittf»Ie wheat growUig, 
under judidous management. 
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TWO PLA NS OF HOUSES. 

We have received at different times many plans of dwell- 
ings from our correspondents, for which thej will please 
accept our thanks. Some of them, which have appeared 
the most meritorious, we have occasionally Inserted in our 
columns. The necessity of both re-drawing and reducing 
them in size, involves considerable labor, and has in some 
instances delayed their appearance longer than we have 
intended. Tiiis is the case with the two plans we have 
here selected for insertion. 

The first, (Figs. 1 and 2,) is from B. F. Fishkr of Zll- 

waukie, Mich., with several alterations or improvements 

in accordance with his request. He makes the following 

accompanying remarks: — 

" Here is a plan for a house, containing a full supply of 
suitable rooms for health, convenience, comfort, economy 
and gentility, and costing only from $750 to $1,500, ac- 
cording to the cost of materials. Htre it would only cost 
the first sum. I think that in most places it could be 
built for $1,000. I wish to see the plan published in the 
Country Ocntlevan. It has many excellences, but I do 
not wish .to take up the space to point them out now. I 
offer the plan for criticism.** 





Vitu 1— PftivciPAL FuMB. FHr. t-BacojCD Flook. 

J. Parlor— O DtninK-room— E. Kit- A. B. D. Ded-rooiii»--0. CloteU 
Chen— H. Dedrooni— I. Cloiet— — K. Library or Sittiuff-room. 
C. Pantry — B. Wash-room— D. 
Storeroom— F. Eotry— A. Wood- 
houte. 

The alterations we have made consist in, 1, connecting 
the two front verandalis, which were entirely separate in 
the plan sent, and consequently more contracted in ap- 
pearance; 2, reducing the number of windows and en- 
lai^ng the size of some ; and, 8, in altering the arrange- 
ment of the second floor, by curving the stairs at the top, 
economizing room, and avoiding a hsA shape to the laiger 
of the rooms in the rear, caused by the projecting closet 
from the smaller roar room. If the Utter needs a closet, 
it may be placed as the dotted lines indicate, removing the 
window to the other side. 

This appears to be a neat and compact plan, and capa- 
ble of being built at moderate cost for the room furnished. 
The kitclien has hardly enough light^ there being but one 
window, and that under a veranda. The want of windows 
on opposite sides may make it hot in dog-days ; this ob- 
jection may however be partly obviated by opening the 
door and window of the pantry, or by allowing fresh air 
to blow from the wood-house. 

The second design is from Clark Swallow of East 
Bridgewater, Mass. He remarks:— 

" I take the liberty to send a sketch of a plan of a cot- 
tage house, built for myself the past season, from a plan 
of my own. I looked in vain to find a plan to suit me in 
all the books that I could find, including your excellent 
yearly, the Rural Reoistkr ; I could find plans that would 
do, but were too costly for me, or those that were not 
lai^re enough to accommodate my family. The plan I send 
you is well adapted to the wants of the mechanic, the 
farmer, or the geq|lenian, and to those of moderate or 
good circumstances. The same plan can be made to cost 



from $1,200 to $3,000. Hy bouse cost $1,500, all ready 
to move in, all finished fi-om cellar to the chambers. The 
same plan can be varied to suit builders, to have lai^eror 
smaller rooms, Rnd still keep its well formed and beautiful 
proportions. 





Fig. 3— PaiHarAL Flook. 



J\g. 4--SEC0XD FLOOlk 



L. Entry— K. Parlor. 16 by 15—1. B. Bedroom. 8 by IS— C. B«4> 

Sittinff-room. 16 by 15-H. Bed- "" ~ " *" 

room. 11 by 16— F. Kitchen, 16 



room, 16 by 15— D. Bed^tMm, if 
byia 



by 17-0. Panirr— BL Wa«b- 
room, \tk by 14—0. Woodroora, 
10 by 14—1). Grapery— B. £a- 
Uy-A. Privy. 

*^ My bouse stands on the Bouthrely side of the road, 
and from all the main rooms you can see the rood ; the 
kitchen is on the warm side in winter and cool side in 
summer. It is well adapted to a comer lot, and for any 
corner on the lot, no matter on which mde of the street 
Just imagine the plan on the other side of tlie paper, 
[i. e. hold it reversied up to the light,] and it will suit the 
north side of a road and face tlie south and west, as all 
houses should on that side, as this does on the south side. 

" I find in most plans in the books, that the most easea- 
tial parts are led out, that the inexperienced builder necdi 
most — that is, a full workii\g plan of the bouse, and the 
details of the contract between proprietor and contractor. 
I have thouglvt tliat one good planned cottage, with eleva* 
tions, pentpcctive view, working plans and oontnu:!, with 
quality and cost of material, would be worth more to the 
people, if inserted in your Registsr, than half tlie costly 
books ever published. 

** You will perceive that the main rooms are all about 
one size ; and the long raflers will be all the same length ; 
the bracket and outside finish cut on one bevel, which all 
carpenters will appreciate.'' 

This plan is quite similar to the one given on page 24 
of the first volume of Rural Affairs, and reversed ; bat 
as it oontuns some additional conveniences, we think it 
worthy of msertion. It is less compact in form than the 
preceding one, and will therefore require more eiterior 
wall and cost more for the space furnished ; but it sup- 
plies a greater number of conveniences, is better adapted 
for a fine house and would present a better external ap- 
pearance, if the latter was properly designed. 



• •• 



WATER ING PLAKXa 

During the summer it becomes necessary to resort to 
artificial watering for garden plants, trees, &a, and it is a 
matter of considerable importance to perform this opera- 
tion in the best way and at the right time ; the chief ob- 
ject being to supply just as nudi water %i the plants need 
and no more. To do this, notice their condiUon at the 
time of application. If trees, which have been ti^ns- 
planted in the spring seem to be inactive, and thus throw, 
ing off but a small amount of moisture, very little water 
is required ; young trees especially are apt to remain three 
or four weeks after being set out, without making any 
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growth, and to give them an abundance of water would 
cause them to remain dormant rather than to help their 
growth. In such cases it is best to use water but very 
X little. Again, if a tree grows fast and draws most of the 
moisture from the soil, water should be given, but not 
upon the surface. Break the top soil, and let the water 
soak well into the ground and not run off or form a hard 
enist upon the surface. 

In watering garden plants the operation often does more 
hurt than good. By applying it on the top a crust is 
formed, and if water is again poured upon this crust it 
immediately runs off or helps to make a thicker crust upon 
the surface. This keeps the ground dry and the plant 
makes but a poor progress. A better way is to make 
several holes in the plant beds, or small ones by the side 
of the plant and pour the water into them. In this way it 
gradually soaks into the earth and the moisture is easily 
obtained by the rootlets of the plant It is indeed the 
only proper way of artificial watering. 

Evening is the best time to water plants. Tlie sun is 
not shining and the state of the atmosphere is usually 
moist, which prevents a ready evaporation. l. 

• »•■ 

[Tor the Conotry Ckntleraaa and OolUvator.} 
GRAPE S IN TEXAS. 

This is a fine grape region, and seema to be peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of the vine, and the making of 
wine. The Mustang grape is very common, covering 
many a tree. It is now beginning to ripen. Its grapes 
are large, of a black or deep blue when ripe. Its raceraea 
are small but abundant. Some vines are said to produce 
as high as forty or fifty buslieUi of grapes. It is a great 
mnner, sometimes extending over more than one tree. I 
measured a vbe recently which was eight inches in diam- 
eter. It almost covered a large post oak. The Mustang 
wfne is of a rich, red color, add, and pronounced by 
many to be superior to any native wine. This grape seems 
to be a form of the vitis labrusca, the parent of some of 
our best native grapes. 

The Post Oak grape is another common grape in this 
section, but it is so low in its habit that its grapes are rare- 
ly suffered to mature, being greedily devoured by wild and 
domestic auimaK They are large and purple, with a thin 
skin, and very pleasant for table use. This may be the 
vitis rnpestris of Schule, but as I have not access to his 
description of that grape I cannot tell, only knowing that 
it is low in growth, and a native of Texas. I have been 
told of other grapes, some of which I hope to see, and 
I will then tell you some things about them. Before clo- 
nng I will mention an instanee showing the abundance 
of tlie Mustang grape, which was told me by Dr. Spann 
of Wa.shington Co. He and his brother, with some eight 
or ten negroes, collected grapes in their vicinity and made 
seven hundred gallons of wine in about ten days. He 
said the time occupied in wine making did not exceed 
two weeks at the most. S. B. Bucklkt. 

Dresden^ Navarro Co., Texas^ July 1, 1860. 

• • • 

CFor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

MAXIMS FOR POUL TRY KEEPERS. 

ThoM who expect to be snooessfal in raising or managing 
poultry, or hope to make it a paying part of farm business, 
should observe a few simple rules whioh will save them from 
much disappointment and trouble. 

1. It is not advisable to keep large numbers of bans ta- 
getber. or go into the poultry basineis oa a large scale. It is 
found impracticable and unprofitable — besides they cannot be 
kept in so healthy a condition as where bnt.few ara together. 

2. It is iinpomible to keep hens to advontage without hav- 
ing a suitable and properly arranged house for their accom- 
modation. TkU is us necessary as that a farmer should hare 
ft stable for his ^tUe, or a dwelliog for his family. 



3. In connection with the house, a poultry-yard should be 
provided, which should contain a grass plot, gravel, some 
quantities of slaoked lime, and dry ashes. 

4. The inside of the poultry house should be whitewashed 
twice a year or oftener, whiefa will servo to keep it free from 
vermin, and the hens will he kept in better condition. 

6. Para water in sufficient quantities must be provided 
several times a day, in winter and in summer. 

6. Feed should be given at regular periods To fatten 
fowls, they must not be allowed to run at large. L. 

• e » 
[For the Coantry Gentleman and CnltlvaterJ 

SURFACE MANURING AGAIN, 
nn WASBuio ov tbb iLiKcaB la Tiaas ov aim. 
MissBS. Editors — I have no disposition, even if I had 

the ability and leisure, to enter into the discuasion of this 

question. But as this is an excessively wet day — ^wind 

northeast and chilly — the out-door prospect dork and 

gloomy, I thought it a fit time to say a word upon this 

dark subject — ^the application of manure. 

I have been led to this from an article in the <fo. Gknt. 

of June 28, p. 410, in which the writer uses many argu- 
ments, and makes some explanations to sustain his theory. 
Now this may all be satisfactory to him, and manure ap- 
plied to the surface may be his best mode of ueing it — as 
in some cases it undoubtedly is — not beemise nature^ ^* hi$ 
teacher^'' points out this as the best way, but simply be- 
cause the manure to be used, the soil upon which it is to 
be put, and the crop to follow, were better adapted to this 
mode of application. 

Then again, the lay of the land, it seems to me, would 
make a good deal of difference as to the best and most 
economical way of applying manure. Hilly or rolling land 
that is liable to wash more or less during the fall, winter, 
and spring rains, and while the frost is in the g ound, so 
that the water cannot settle oflT, or when the snow passes 
off* rapidly in the spring, while the ground is yet frozen, 
except an inch or two of the surface, must lose much of 
the manure when put upon the surface in the fall. With 
land quite level and flat the objection would not be as 
great. 

To illustrate from my own experience. Hy farm lies 
in an oblong form, it bein^ about one-third longer than 
broad. The center, through the whole lengtli, is consider- 
ably lower than either side, so much so that nearly all the 
surface water finds its way to the middle, inhere it pa.sses 
off through a low strip of land into Black river, conse- 
quently this strip through the center was quite wet. 
When I bought the farm, ten years ago, I put a -ditch 
through the center, the whole length, three feet wide aud 
from two and a half to three leel deep. Into this I 
have brought several lateral stone drains, where they 
were most needed. Now in the fall and spring there is 
quite a stream of water running through this drain, also 
during winter thaws, and it brings with it a good deal 
ot surface soil and mold from adjoining plowed land — of 
this I am sure, from the fact of my having a k'nd of sink 
or basin through which the water runs less rapidly, and 
the sediment has an opportunity to settle, or at least a 
portion of it, also from some depressions in the bottom of 
the drain, which soon become filled up after having been 
cleaned out. 

Now if manure be put upon a surface similar to this in 
the fall, (and there b a eooid deal of such land,) how can 
a large waste be avoided from washhig? If the manure is 
well rotted and fine it will pass off in the form of sediment 
— ^if coarse and raw, in a liquid form. At least I think it 
would be reasonable to expect this result. 

I beg to be excused from ^* thinking a little longer,^ 
merely to force myself into the belief that nature's mode of 
apphfing manure is more perfect than many oth^r things 
she does, wheie man has improved upon and modified Iver 
works. Nature brought us into the world in a state of 
nudity, but it would be hardly decent to remain so, or 
comfortable either, in dog days or with the thermometer 
much below zero. j. l. n. Jeffeteon Co., My 6. 
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LETTER FRO M JOH N JOHNSTON. 

MsAB Omnr A, Jolr S, IMOi 
HM8R8. SniTOBS — Fb^ of my wheal is about ready for 
the reaper, but the weather is bad, our hay suffering bad- 
ly. Winter barley was harvested in tliis neighborhood 
26th of June. I have litUc doubt but some wheat may be 
cut already on sandy soils. Midge does considerable dam- 
age in some fields, mine is comparatively free of that pest ; 
all we want is good weather to insure a good crop of wheat^ 
and of fine quality. 

Tell A. Moss that I use no other preventive for ticks 
(keds, I notice, is the name for them in some parts of 
Europe) than good feeding, dry yards, and well littered, 
and not turn out in spring until they have pasture enough 
to feed them fully ; in that way my sheep are never inr 
feated with ticks. I seldom shw any, or only a few 
now, as I sell them fat generally before shearing, but I 
superintended tlie shearing of 185 belonging to my son-in- 
law, who is in Europe, and neither the shearers or I could 
find a single tick, and they sheared over 5 pounds of wool 
each. Now those are kept on the same plan as I do mine. 
I had an idea that feeding oil meal was a preventive, but 
this last winter my sou-in-law fed no oil cake meal, and he 
had 109 yearlings that were fed on clover hay and thii*ty 
bushels of buckwheat during the winter. If there was a 
tick on the lot we did not notice iL If other farmers 
would keep their sheep in the same manner, they would 
surely have no ticks. When I first commenced keeping 
sheep here I kept, at least fed theffi, like other farmers, 
only I made winter shelter ; then Uiey bred plenty of ticks. 
This I saw was unprofitable to me, and I commenced feed- 
ing better and httering the slieds and yards thoroughly, 
and I soon found I could raise sheep and not let litem, raise 
ticks, and I know every farmer can do the same if he keeps 
his sheep in a thriving condition all the year. 

JoHM Johnston. 
• •• 

rPor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

DRAXNINQ AND THE MOLE PLOWa 

Ens. Co. Gent. — During the past few months much 
has appeared in your paper and elsewhere upon the use of 
the mole plow, in draining. Several patents have been 
Issued for new machines, and considerable interest has been 
awakened upon the subject, especially among the farmers 
of the west, the experience of the past two years having 
very fordbly impressed upon their minds the necessity of 
drainage. Hence anything bearing upon this subject has 
been examined with unusual care. The manufacture of 
tiles is confined to very few places in the west, and their 
expense is a great obstacle in the way of their introduction. 

Now we have here the finest scope for the use of the mole 
plow in the known world, for we have no stones or other 
obstructions in the way, and if the drain is only durable^ 
we have no further excuse for not commencing the work 
in good earnest immediately. But here lies the difliculty. 
I have been satisfied from the first agitation of this subject 
that there were inseparable objections in the way, origin- 
ating in the diaracter of the soil and subsoil, but not un- 
til readuig the article from *' A. P." Galesburg, HI., on 
page 847, Co. Gent., have I felt at liberty to indulge in 
anything farther tlian private doubts. A P.^s experience 
is just what might have been expected from the nature of 
the soil. Any one familiar with the country, or the pass- 
hig traveller cannot but perceive that its earthy formation 
is very peculiar — very unlike what we meet with at tlie 
eastw 

We have no hills, but plenty of gullies or " mulches **-* 
the general appearance is that of a vast plain, the channels 
of whose streams Iiave either dropped, melted, or washed 
out. The underlaying "joint day," which is very tough 
and hard to penetrate when first brought to ligh^ under 
the influence of air and frost, its moisture seems to melt 
and pass away like sugar — it crumbles very easily, and in 
a year or two makes the finest of soil particularly for wheat 
— sueh declivities as are cultivated to their very summit 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, can never be cultivated here. 

In the easy friability of Uiese dayey subsoils lies the 



guarantee for the inexhaustibility of our soil, but this very 
feature constitutes an insuperable ol^jection to the dis- 
pensing with tile — we muet drain^ hut muwt edaoface the 
mueie. It is possible that where a constosU stream of * 
water can be had, mole draining may answer, boi if al- 
lowed to become dry, the sides and roof will cmmble and 
fall in. 

I do hope that our fanners will be careful about invest- 
ing in ** patent ^ machines until the thing is fully and fair- 
ly tested. The oountry is so completely flooded with 
worthless trash called ^ patents,** and backed up by as 
worthless venders, who stop at no amount of lyii^, so they 
but get the money, that a few words by way of caution 
may not be out of place. Prove all things and and hold 
fittt that which is good. Hawk Etb. Keokuk^ Jyne 18. 

-' '- '■ • • • 
[Fbr the Coiutry GentleiDaD and OoWvator J 

THE W HEAT MIDGE. 

Eds. Co. Genti — ^In your issue of June 21, 1 see the 
followinfi; note from J. Johnston, under date of June II: 
" The wheat midge is very numerous, and prepared to de- 
posit the nits. They are all of seven days earlier than last 
year.** In the same number, on pase 894, 01eott*s Yale 
Lecture Report on the cultivation of ue oeroUs, by Joseph 
Harris, we read : ** If we could get wheat into bloom 
ten days earlier, we could escape thai terrible insect pest^ 
the midge.** 

The latter seems to have been the prevailing sentiment 
relative to the means of saving the wheat crop fhMH insect 
depredations. But I have doubted its correctnees. In- 
sects which destroy our fruits or grains have a wonderibl 
instinct as to the time their work is to be done. 

I have in my orchard several different kmds of apple 
trees ; among them is the Northern Spy, a tree whidi is 
some eight or ten days later in putting forth its leaves 
than any other in my collection. Now I have obiierved 
that the apple tree worm hatches just about as many 
days later on this tree as t< is later than the others in put- 
ting forth its leaves. Nature thus provides against sbfr- 
vation, by withholding from life untU food Is provided to 
sustain tliat life. 

So with the striped bugs which infest our vines. Their 
appearance is earlier or later, as an eariy or later season 
has prepared their appropriate food. 

A similar law governs in the production of all our insect 
tribes. They have their appointed commiamons to fulfil, 
and they will be sure to oome at the right time to do their 
work. If we cheat them once or twice by stealing ^ 
march upon them, they will be sure to wake up eariy 
enough for us next time, and perchance thej will come 
down upon us with double fury for their previous loss. 

Is it not so with the midge ? For severfd yean Hr. 
Johnston, and some others, perhaps, about Geneva, have 
been trying to cheat the midge, by produdnireariier kinds 
of wheat. And what is the result Why, wis year " the 
midge appears full seven days eariier than last year.** And 
if they can eet a grain ten days earlier tlian any whidi 
they now raise, they will find this insect wake to life eariy 
enough to do his work in its appointed time. I am con- 
fident, Messrs. Editors, that some other plan must be adopt- 
ed to save the wheat crop from the midge than that pro- 
posed by Mr. Harris in his New-Haven lecture. What 
that plan is, it is not the object of this paper to susgest 

Clinton, N. F., Jmu 29. & W. Ratmomo. 

— • • • 

[For the Countrr Oenttcinan and Cultivator.] 

QUESTION F OR B EE-KEEPERS. 

MK88B8. Editors — Can any experienced apiarist explain 
the reason why bees do not store honey fbom buckwheat? 
Formerly they stored large quantitiee from it, though of 
a dark color and .inferior quality. But for two or three 
years past they have not made a pound of honey from it 
in this neighborhood. There is no smell of buckwheat 
around the hives—- whereas there is always a very etronf 
smell when bees are ttoring honey from buckwheat bios- 
soms» When in blossom the buckwheat fields are oovered 
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with bees during the early part of the day. Then why 
do they make no honey from it t It is a mystery to me, 
aiid I venture no Uieory or hypotbesia, but submit it to 
apiai'ists or botanists. e. w. l. 

• • • 
[For the Gountnr Gentlemaa lad CaMTator.] 

LETTER FROM NOR TH«OAROLINA. 

The southeastern portion of Perquimans county is well 
adapted to wheat ; Tcry considerable quantities are annually 
shipped, via Dismal Swamp Canal, to New-York and Balti- 
more. The reaping is mostly done by cradling. The sur- 
face is so level as to require it to be plowed in narrow 
lands, and then a great many water furrows running crosft- 
wise are necessary to conduct the surface water to the 
main drains. Reapers therefore do not act well, owing to 
the inequalities of Uic surface. The soil is composed large- 
ly of clay, although the Geographies all tell us that North 
Carolina is a barren pine waste for 60 miles a(!|iacent to tlie 
ocean, fbere is undoubtedly much poo|^ sandy land in this 
section of the state ; but, with all due respect for the Geogra- 
phy men, I think that my naUve county (Perquimans) has 
some land whose fertility I have never seen surpassed by that 
of any other, except possibly some parts of the Mississippi 
Valley. In short, I can say, with confidence, that the por- 
tion of our State which lies north of Albemarle Sound and 
east of Roanoke river contains a large share of good land. 
Its greatest defect is its flatness, requiring expensive ditch- 
ingoperationSb 

The hog cholera (so called) has destroyed a great many 
animals here within a few years post, and has rendered 
pork raising unprofitable for the present 

Great quantities of strawberries and raspberries are an- 
nually sent to Norfolk, Va., from this and a<^oiuing coun- 
ties, and no doubt some of them find their way to New- 
York city. 

The Scuppemong grape grows finely on our sandy soils. 
It is a native, and of excellent qualities. It requires very 
little care, beyond being provided with a scaffolding to 
keep it from the ground. One vine will cover a very laige 
surface. My scaffolding, which is completely covered by 
a siugle vine, is 25 feet by 80 feet, and I am very sure 
that many can be found, each of which shall cover twice 
as much surface as mine does. Good wine has been made 
from it, but in this point I am not interested, except by 
way of r<^ret, for I never use nor encourage others to use 
any intoxicating drinks as a beverage. There are certain 
conditions of duea$e in which alcoholic liquors are service- 
able. They should only be used internally as fMdicints; 
and the same skill is necessary to direct their prescription 
as is required by other articles of the materia medica. 

Sweet potatoes are an important crop with us, both for 
table use and for fattening our pork. The cornfield pea 
(of which there are many yarieties) is extensively sown 
among com, at the last working, llie hogs are required 
to dig the potatoes and to gather the peas for themselves. 
After frost, however, it is not safe to leave the potatoes in 
the field, as they are easily damaged by cold weather. 

Perquitnant Co.y If. C. Wm. Nicholson. 

0^9 

HOW TO MAK E CU RRANT WINE. 

This artiele, as waally manufactured, is rather a cordial 
than » wine, and is entirely inferior to the common wine ; but 
when properly made, it will be a very superior, healthful 
beverage, particularly for summer drink, when fully diluted 
with water. 

We have experimented carefully on the making of currant 
wine, and the following will be found to give a result which 
we have found no difficulty in selling in liurge quantities at$l 
per gallon. 

Before pressing the juice from the currants pass them be- 
tween a'pair of rollers to crush them, after which they may 
be placed in a strong bag, and they will part with the Juice 
readily by light pressure, such m a common screw, weights, 
Ac. To each quart of juice add three pounds of treble refined 
loaf tagar— single refined is not sufilciently pure— then add 
as much wat«r as will make one gallon. Or in other words, 
suppose the oask intended to be need be 30 gallons. In this 
pot 30 quarts of ourcant juloe, 90 lbs. of double refined sugar. 



and fill the cask to the hung with water ; roll it over until the 
ngar is all dissolved. This will be told by its eeasinr to settles 
in the barrel. Next day roll it again, and place it in a cellar 
where the temnerature will be sure to be even, leaving the 
bung loose for the free admission of air. In the coarse of one 
or two or three days, fermentation will oommeaee. In placing 
the ear to the bung hole, a slight noise wil' be heard, such as 
may be observed when oarb<mic acid is escaping from cham- 
pagne or soda water. Fermentation will eontinue for a few 
weeks, converting the sugar into alcohol. As soon as this 
ceases, drive the bung in tightly, and leave the' cask for six 
months, at the end of which time the wine may be drawn off 
perfectly dear, without any excess of sweetness. — itfoas. 

Flouglunan. 

»e • 

RAISING RED CEDA R FROM SEED. 

A correspondent lately made an Inquiry as to the be&i 
mode of raising the Red Cedar from the berries. We find 
the following mode described in the Report of the Wiscon- 
sin Fruit Growers' Association, by Samuel Edwards, an ex- 
perienced nurseryman. Bruise the berries early in March, 
and mix with an equal or greater bulk of wet wood ashes. 
In three weeks the alcali will have cut the resinous gum, 
when the seeds may be washed clean from the pulp. Sow 
in rows a foot apart, (to admit dean cultivation,) in a 
rich soil, well dressed with a mixtnre of leaf mold and 
sharp sand. Shade the bed during summer, and cover 
with two inches of leaves for winter. 

• » • ~- 



[For the Goantry Oenllenian and CnHIvaterJ 
CO RN CO B& 

We should judge that some fanners conclude that it 
would be as profitable to discuss the propriety of feeding 
saw-dust to stock as to grind up com cobs for that pur- 
pose. Because they are of not much value themselvee, 
it does not prove that they may not be ground with other 
grain to some advantage. I am acquainted with a farmer 
who was in the habit of feeding from twenty to thirty laige 
oxen every winter, and he always bought bis com in the 
ear and liad it ground in that shape— for the reason that 
his oxen never failed of dolus well when fed with cob 
meal — while on the other hand, when fed with dear meal 
they were very likely to become doyed. For the last five 
yeara farmers in this vicinity grind nearly all of their com 
in the car for all kinds of stock except fat hogs, showing 
a change in tliat respect, for twenty years ago, little if any 
was ground in that shape. 

That there is a little virtue in them may be proved from 
the following fact : A poor man who had one cow was un- 
able to supply her with hay on account of scardty, man- 
aged to keep her alive by grinding cobs for her, which he 
obtained from his neighbor, who raised a large crop of 
com, and after shelling it threw the oobs out by the side 
of the road. We don*t know how much the miller made 
by tolling the eobs. J. B. b. New Braintret^ Mass. 

• mm 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cdttvator.} 
Gocoa Nut ]>ropa*-lVo« I* 

Take one cocoa nut, grate and dry it a little— then mix 
with the beaten whites of ten eggs and 16 teaspoonfnls of 
powdered sugar— make them up in little round balls, and 
bake them quickly, and you will have the best kind of drops 
that you ever tasted. Mabt. 
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Frenclk liasifl Cake* 

Inouod of floor. 

X do. of brown sugar. 

H do . butler. 

innt KlaM of sweet cream. 

do. wine. 

leeapoonAiI of.soda. 
poiind of ralfllna 

do. CUITUltSL 

do. citron, 
ipice to suit the taste. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Mart. 



Bathe the parts aflTected with water in which potatoes have 
been boiled, as hot as can be IJbme just before going to bed ; 
by the next morning the pain will be much relieved, if not 
removed. One application of this simple remedy has cured 
the most obstinate rheumatic pains. — Pamily Herald. 
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Raisikq thk Loccst fbok Skbd.— I have a pnirie farm 
and am anxious to raise a locust groTe. • Many in this vicinity 
baTO tried to raise locust trees, but owing to mistreatment in 
the rawing or misjudgment in tlie selection of seed, none 
have succeeded very weli. I have on hand about a pound 
of seed whioh was sent me from northern New-Yoric, snd as 
wo are about a degree further south than where the seed 
were raised, I do not fear winter liilling if properly attended 
to. Can you or some of the many readers of Tsa Coltita- 
TOB, advise me ss to the manner of sowing, time, culture, 
Ac., Ac t My object is to ornament a building-place, but 
as timber is rather scarce in this part of the State, if locust 
was anct fairly introduced^ a few years wonld supply many 
neighborhoods where now there is a deficiency. R. P. Moorb. 
Otranio^ lowa^ June 16, 1660. [To induce locust seed to 
grow, pour boiling water on them, in quantities of a quart or 
so in a small vessel, so th»t the water will not remain hot 
long, and let Ihem stand several hours. A number of them 
will be found swollen to double size. Select and plant these, 
and they will grow— the unswollen will not Repeat the pro- 
cess on the remainder, successively, until all are prepared, 
planting the swollen seed at each repetition of the work. 
They should be planted in drills where they may be cultiva- 
ted and kept clean, and they will grow much faster than if 
neglected and allowed to become enveloped with weeds aud 
grass. If the seed are good, this, will injure success.] 

ToB " Iror Wbrd." — We are much annoyed in this region 
with the Iron weed; it is exceedingly unsightly, and spreads 
all over our best posture lands. Can you, or any of your 
readers, give me directions for its extermination without con- 
tinued cultivation, which is not entirely practicable in all of 
our pasture ground, owing to some of it being in timber. It 
is said that certain seasons of the year are favorable for its 
extirpation. Can you give us any such information as would 
serve nsl P. d. BuUiU Co^ Ay. [We hope some of eur 
readers will be able to reply .J 

BiKniRQ TBB Co.Gbrt. — I have several vols, of your paper 
unbound— do yon get up covers to bind the paper, and thus 
have uniformity in all the volumes'? [No.] Could you fur- 
nish all of the volumes of the Gbrtlbmajt, and if so, what 
Would be the price? P. n. Kentucky, [Not at present. 
The price for bound volumes is f 1.76 each — we have several 
orUers regiiitered for complete sets, and supply whenever we 
have the opportuoily to purchase missing >i umbers, so as to 
complete volumes that are defective.] 

Root Crops. — In your issue of July 6 I notice an interest- 
ing and timely article on the cultivation of roots. Having 
some two acres planted with roots, and havinr had but little- 
experience in this department of agriculture, uie author would 
confer a favor by giving his experience in harvesting, curing, 
eleaning, and the best method of keeping them through the 
winter, my intention being to feed them to the cattle. 

NeW'York. ▲. j. v. 

WHtTBWABHiRa Tbebb. — Is whitewash beneficial to fruit 
tnes 1 C B. Qriffis. [If made from good fresh lime, and 
put on quite i/itn, so as to penetrate crevices in the bark, and 
not to form a scaly ooat, whitewashing is beneficial to the bark 
of trees, and tends to destroy the eggs of insects ; but the un- 
natural whiteness spoils their appearance. We prefer a mod- 
erate solution of potash, soap suds, or ashes and water] 

Books or Obchabdino. — Please inform me where to pro- 
cure the best work on the culture of fruit trees, the apple and 
peach especially — combining, if possible, the general horticul- 
tural information required by an amateur. Thos. J. Mat- 
TIKOLY. PliUtsburgfL, Mo, [The standard fruit books pub- 
lished by C. M. Saxton, Barker A Co., and sold at this office, 
or sent by us by mail, will give the desired information—^ 
Thomas* American Fruit Cnlturist or Barry's Fruit Garden 
at 91.26 each, or Downing*s Fruit and Fruit Trees for 91. 50.] 

Dkbtroyino Willows — One of your subscribers has a 
piece of marrhy lund covered withyclluw willow bushes. Will 
mowing them in A ugu9t kill the roots 1 8. b. d. Milwaukee^ 
Wit. [A single cutting will not destroy them, but if the sprouts 
or suckers are kept rubbed off for some time, the roots will 
die for want of fcKxi through the leaves. We are unable to 
say precisely what amount of labor of this kind will be re- 
quired ] 

Rhubarb Wire.— What is the best recipe for Rhubarb 
Wine 7 I have seen several, but none that appeared to be 
0. K.— You would, by publishing one, no doubt oblige many 
of your readers, including Ar Old Subbcbibbb. Pitt*- 
kur^h^ Pa, [Can some of oar readers answer the above 7] 



Grass. — Please give mo the botanical name of the endossd 
specimen of grass, and where I can procure the seed, and at 
what price per pound. I find it growing in small patches oo 
my lawn, and sown in rich soil it will not grow to exceed foar 
inches in height. It makes a beautiful compact turf, the veiy 
thing for lawns, as it wonld need but verv little cutting. J. 
R. Gardrbr. Montgomery Ce., Vo. {The spedmen lor- 
warded is somewhat injured, but appears to be a half grown 
plant of Poa annua^ a small annual grass, eommon in door- 
yards, of very light green color. As it is reproduced annual- 
ly from seed, it is doubtful if it would form a strong permap 
nent turf. The Poa annua often grows 6 or 7 inches lon^ 
which is more than our correspondent states ; if the sort seal 
us is never over 4 inches, and has not the peculiar yellowiA 
green color of the annual Poa, we should be glad to receive 
further and mora matured specimens, dried previoiiffl/ be- 
tween the leaves of a book under pressure, (20 lbs. or bmvs.) 
The subject of selecting the best species of graas for Uwbi 
should not be lost sight of ; we shall not probably find one that 
will answer well that does not need mowing; but if one oould 
be obtained with fine, hair-like, dense foliage, so as to form a 
softer and more vdvet like surface than red top and white 
clover, it would be an acquisition. Among the several natifB 
species, possibly there may be one.] 

Pumps. — It seems to me the subscribers to the Oo. Qbrt.i^ 
peal to you for all sorts of information from the building ef 
" Hornet's nests " to the Atlantic cable. Allow me, therefor^ 
to ask if there is anything new in the pump line for lifting 
water from wells 7 For four or five years I have been using 
the rotary pump, made up of links six inches long, with In- 
dian rubber balls every five or six feet apait. This pomp 
worked very easy, a diild 4 years old could turn it. bat it has 
worn out and I cannot replace it in Richmond. It was very 
liable to get eut of order. My wells are 24 feet deep. D. • n. 
Henrico Co.^ Va. [We are not aware of anything deddedly 
new and valuable u the construetion and manufacture tl 
pumps— but would invite our correspondents to give us their 
best and latest information derived from expenments. We 
have known some modifications of the forcing pump to work 
admirably in rather deep wells.] 

FoHRDEBBD Stock. — I shall feel oWiged if through yoor 
valuable paper the Co. Gent., you would give me a reinedy 
for any kind of stock which may get into a oomfield and eat 
too much ; it is a common occurrence bore — I lost a yearling 
steer last fall, and would like to be prepared with a sore rem- 
edy as the danger approaches, w. a. lotea City, [Will 
some of our correspondents reply to the above.] 

Wilijlrd'b Root Slicbr. — Please inform me throagh tht 
CouHTRT Gbrt., where the Willard Root Slicer caa be pr»- 
eured, and at what price. If such thmgs were advertised ia 
our agricultural papers I think a great many would find their 
way to the west h. a. t. Marthat^Mieh. [It ean be pr»> 
cured we believe, of Geo. Campbell, West-WestmiasUr, Yt] 

PoirpKiR8.~Wiil any of the contributors of the Courtrt 
Gbrtlbmar furnish me with the information, bow to keep 
pumpkins from decaying during the win tor 7 I mu very 
anxious to know, as I expect to raise a considerable quantity 
this year. I should also like to know the best method i 
preserving sweet potetoes. B. b. p. WotmoMj Va. 



Sbbdirg to Gbabs AMD Cloybr.— How wonld it do to i 
down with timothy in the fall and olover the next spriai^ 
rolling or harrowing in the clover. JVew- York. [This is a* 
course often practiced, and succeeds well with rolling when 
the soil is dry enough to allow it A common harrow would 
be too coarse and rough.] 

DiBBASB op TBB Pbacb. — Can you or any of your readen 
tell me anything of a new disease upon the peach trea 7 Tba 
bark upon the roots commences dying, and extends up and 
around the trunk of the tree until it kills it I find this upon 
trees that have no worms in them. J. R. Gaborbb. 

Montgomery Co , Va, 

Klderbbbrt Wirb.— Will not some of yoor subsoribMi 
send me through the columns of the Co. Grrt., a recipe 
for making " Elderberry Wine." It will mueh oblige a. b. b. 

Hbaves ir Cowb. — We have a sow that aeto and l^aathes 
very much like a horse with heaves. Can you or your cor- 
respondents suggest anything in the case, and obfige A. 
Moss. BelvuUre^ lU. 

Books or Husbardry, Ac.— Please inform ma whatis tha 
most reliable work that I oould purchase, oomprisinga traatist 
on the general management of farm, and stock of all deserip- 
tions, and the price. Also a separate tcaatise on the Jissosss 
and management of sheep and cattle. i.m.J, [Allan's Fi 
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Book ta a good treatiso of its tize, price 81, and AlUn'n Do- 
mestic Animab contains mnch in relation to their discuses 
and ninnagement, price 75 cents. Bndd's two treatises on the 
Ilerso and on Guttle ar^ more recent and more complete 
works, price each tl 00. The two published Tolames of 
"Riirai Affairs," contain more on the subject of genera] 
fiirm management, and the varioui deiallS| than any other 
wurk of tbe size, price $1 per vol.] 

ScRATCHiJfG IN HoRSBS — I have a horse that is oontinu- 
allj rubbing, scratching, and biting himself whenever be is 
in tbe stable or pasture. If yon or some of your subscribers 
would prescribe a remedy, you will oonfer a favor. A Rjba- 
DMR OP The Cultivatob. [It is important to asc«rtifin the 
aause before selecting a remedy. If it comes from lice, as is 
Doi unfrequently tbe case, which usually proceed from poul- 
try^ remoTc the poultry, wash well the stable with hot water, 
and then whitewash it. To kill the lice and cure the skin, 
Br. Dadd recommends a mixture of equal parts of Unseed oil 
and spirits of turpentine, with twice as much more as both, 
of pyroligneous acid, to be applied three times a day, aftei • 
wards washing with soap and water. Or^the vermin may be 
killed by sponging with an infusion of lobelia. Sometimes 
the skin is nffected by a bad state of tbe slonmch ; a chnnge 
of diet is the remedy, to which treatment may be added giv- 
ing a little sulpbor with the food. If the mange or itch is 
the diflicalty, sponge with lime water, give sulphur, and 
sponge again wiih the first mentiened liquor above, with a 
little sulfur added] 

QvKKT FOR Wbbat Growbrs.— I have a side hill of abooi 
seven acres, sloping towards the west. Tbe soil is a heavy 
stind loam on the upper part of the hill ; further down is a 
clayish loam ; still further down, towards the bottom, is a sttlT 
clay, but fnll plowing renders it quite mellow. It has been 
pastured with cattle or sheep for ten years past. I think the 
land sufficiently strong to bear a good crop. I plowed it last 
fall — this spring pulverized with cultivator harrow and sowed 
to oats. Shall harvest a good crop. I would like to sow it to 
wheat this fall. What I desire to know is, your opinion, or 
the opinion of some of your wheat growing correspondents, as 
to the expediency of sowing wheat on such soihi, in tins lo- 
eality,,(3& miles north of your city, in the valley of tbe Hud- 
son,) also what is the best variety sown in th^s part of the 
State, and the best time to sow in order to have tt the least 
exftosed to the ravages of the fly 7 This was formerly a fine 
wheat growing county, but recently there hns been little or 
none grown on account of the destructive effect of the weevil. 

Saratoga Co. Sah'l Sheldon. 

SupBRPRosPBATE OF LivB.— Can you, or some one of your 
correspondents, tell your readers how superphosphate of lime 
Baay be manufactured. Many of us hare been humbugged 
quite enough with the articles that are sold for superphos- 
phate. For my part, I have no doubt of the vulne of the 
genuine as a fertiliser, and if we could by some economical 
process manufacture the article ourselves, we should know at 
least what we invested our money in, and if it proved valua- 
ble as a manure, receive some benefit from it. I was shown 
Bome com the other day, where the material from different 
manufacturers was tested side by side ; the difference was 
apparent at forty rods distanL With one, there was no per- 
ceptible difference between the row and the next which had 
DO manure applied ; while on the other svle, a row to which 
was applied the product of another manufacturer, the com 
•vaa such as we all like to sea, and nearly twice the beighth 
of tbe former. Tbe conditions otherwise, were as nearly alike 
as possible, b. b. w. Concord, N. H. 

Pba NuTfl.— Will the Co. Qbkt. please inform me how Pea* 
initf are cultivated, also if they grow under, ground same as a 
Potato, if so why they are oovered with so hard a shell 7 
Hoping you will give this your earliest attention I remain. 
K. T. Urookb. [As tbe pea-nut cannot be cultivated in the 
northern States, we have no practical knowledge of iti man- 
agement. The plant is the AraehU hypogut^ belonging to 
the same natural order as the pea, bonn. Ao. The specific 
name (" below ground ") is an allusion to the unusual circum- 
stances of the pods, as they increose in size, forcing themselves 
into the earth. The seed are planted about a foot apart, in 
sandy or alluvial ground, and the plants are earthed up as 
the pods form. For further information, we desire the ex- 
perience of some of our southern readers who have had pfao- 
iioal experience with this crop.] 

CuLTUBX OF TBB Blackbbbrt. — If conrenient, I should 
like to see an account of the cultivation of blackberries in the 
next no. f. a. r. AnnapdUf Md. (Procure plants which 
liave been propagated from cuttings of the roots, (suckers are 
apt to be one-sided and destitute of small fibr^,) of moderate 



or rather small site, as these sneoeed best Plant them in a 
good rich soil, good enough for com or cabbages, about four 
by six feet Cultivate them well,— if the plantation is exten- 
sive, by horse power,— and in summer, as soon as the shoots 
are three or four feet high, pinch off the top to induce a 
thicker growth and to send out side-shoots. These will bear 
another year.J 

BiRi>BR ATTACHED TO Rbapiho Hacbirbs. — There was 
something said in a former no. of the Co. Gent., about a 
binder to be attached to reaping machines. I want to hear 
something more about them. I^t those that have used them 
speak for or against them as their merits deserve. Such a 
machine will bo a valuable one here, as hands are scarce. 
Let those who have used these binders, state whnt kind of 
reapers they were attached to, and their cost ready for work. 

Kiefdand (7a., Ohto, July 16. Levi Hawk. 

Wher dobs the Milk SoubI— In the Courtrt Gentle- 
man of July 12th, you give the opinion of a dairy woman in 
western New- York, as to when milk should be skimmed. She 
says, just as tbe milk begins to sour in the bottom of the 
pans. Can you inform me how we are to know when the 
milk is sour in the bottom of the pans 7 If you or your cor- 
respondents can answer this, I will be obliged. 

Job IT Snell. Canada Weal. 

Prices of Lands in New-York. — Our Virginia corres- 
pondent, who inquires about the price of farms in eastern and 
centml New-York, is informed that the prices will vary from 
$30 to $100 per acre, accofding to quality of soil, location 
improvements, Ac. Good farms, with tolemble buildings, ana 
in good locations, oould probably be bought for $75 per acre. 

Query about Wheat.— Is there a variety of white wheat 
that ripens as early as the Mediterranean, and is no more in- 
jured by the llessian fty than tbe red chaffed Mediterranean 1 
A variety that produces as well as tbe whit* Uue stem has, 
before the midge made their appearance. If there is, where 
can I get it, and at what price 1 h. k. WrightswiUi, Pa. 

Cotton Seed Oil —I should be glad to get more informa- 
tion on the making of Cotton Seed Oil than I have seen in 
the Country Gentleman, or the Patent Office Beport of 
lu55. w. c. H. Maryland. [The inquiry upon this subject 
is coBstaatly extending ; we trust a reply may be elicited.] 

Bright on Orapb Culture.— You will please to inform 
me where I could obtain " Bright^s System of Grape Cul- 
ture." J. PoLix>CK. [In answer to the above and similar 
inquiries from others, enclose 50 cents in P. 0. stamps to Wm. 
Bnght, 627 Marketst, Philadelphia, Pa.J 

• ♦•• 



[For the Country Gentleman and CuIUvator.] 
OOOD RHUBARB WINE. 



In answer to " An Old Subscriber'' I submit below a recipe 
made up from many others, and I think it produces an exoel- 
lent wine, closely resembling in taste and enloff the best Awry 
after two or three years age. 

Bhcipb.— Take, for instance, a 40 gallon cask. Fill it 
nearly full of rfanoarb juice and water in eqaal proportioDS. 
Then dissolve 120 lbs. best white sugar, and add to this oo« 
tablespoonful of sulphuric acid to over five gallons wine. This 
converts the sugar into grape sugar. Then fill the cask fhU 
and set it in an equable temperature to ferment with the bnng 
lightly laid on the hole. Let it stand until fermentation en- 
tirely oeases ; then add the beaten whites of eight eggs and 
shake the cade well and keep it o^n fbr a week. Then rack 
it ofi' into a clean cask and bung it up or bottle it and let it 
stand for a year or two, when it will be better and more whole- 
some than nine-tenths of the foreign wines in the market. I 
will add, that all other domestic wines may be made after 
this recipe, only adding or decreasing the quantity of sugar 
and water as the fruit juice is more or less acid than the rhu- 
barb juiee. Cbablbs Stbwabt. Fenntylvania. 

Reripe flrons Another GMreepondeMt. 

Messrs. Editors— A few years ago, while visiting in tbe 
Connecticut valley, I drank some rhubarb wine, dear^ spark- 
ling and delicious. My host said, as he smacked his lips over 
it, that it equalled the best chnmpagne, and he was a person 
well acquainted with wines, both foreign and domestic. 

I afterwards got the recipe, and send it now, hoping it may 
meet the want ^ your " Old Subscriber.*' 

Take 1 gallon of rhubarb well bruised, add I| gallons of 
cold water. Let it stand 3 days, stirring it every day. Then 
strain it, and to each gallon of t«e liquid put 4 pounds of loaf 
sugar. Keep it one or two months, or until it seems to have 
done working, then bottle it. H. Keene^ N. H. 
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The truth that improveroeut U gaining ground, 

however slowly, among the Farmen bf thisoountry, iaone 

of which additional evidences are afforded to the careful 

observer in almost anj direction in which he may direct 

his scruUny. In the course of our last volume we refer- 
red at considerable length to one or two instances In this 
County, in which, particularly, gratifying proof was given 
tliat changes for the better are sotting a foothold, by tlie 
extension of dminage, the feeding of mutton and beef, 
better tillage, more manuring, and the extended, cultiva- 
tion of roots—changes here, as elsewhere in our older 
states, by no means yet entitled to rank as a revolution, 
and sometimes, indeed, proceeding almost imperceptibly, 
but still such as to warrant us in deriving from them en- 
couragement for the Present, and a considerable contrast 
with the Past of ten or fifteen years ago. 

Last week we had the opportunity of driving out several 
miles into the towns of Bethlehem and New-Scotland. 
Col. Wm. H. Slxnoerland, whose home farm is between 
five and six miles from the city, has tliere occupied about 
a hundred and fifty acres for ten or twelve yeara When 
he went on to the farm, not an acre would cut a ton of hay 
— ^now he will mow 00 or 66 acres, and has no doubt it 
will average two tons throughout ; last year a patdi of six 
acres in oats yielded 106 bushels per acre, and his oat field 
this year promises 100 throughout, notwithstanding the 
season is considerably less fiivorable. He has laid three or 
four miles of tile drain, and is constantly putting in tile as 
a field needing drdnage comes to be broken up. He has 
an excellent £im for convenience, and saves carefully the 
manure there accumulated — ^usin^ also largely of plaster 
and ashes, which— especially, perhaps, the latter — prove 
admirably eSecdve upon his soil, a tolerably heavy loam, 
while lime has never seemed to do it much good. 

Impressed with the importance to the farmer of a bet- 
ter class of stock, Mr. S. has been breeding Short-Horns 
for several yeai'S, alone, and in company with Messrs. Bul- 
lock k Hurst, to which partnership belongs the fre- 
quently noticed bull * Neptune.* The cattle were looking 
well, although receiving no extra care. Without having 
at present the space to particularize, it is at least proper 
to add that Mr. S. and his associates will be doing a good 
work iudeed, if they induce more of the farmers of the 
county to take that most important of all steps in the im- 
provement of their stock — never breeding except to a 
bull of good character and detcent. The means of taking 
Uiis step are now ea.«aly within tlie reach of nearly all. 

Driving on a mile or two we called hurriedly upon Capt 
Hilton, who has been co-operating toward this end, by 
the iutroduction of Dcvons; a stroll into the pastures car- 
ried us among them, and we were much pleased with their 
condition and appeamnce. CapL H. lias been setting out 
a good deal of fruit since his place was noticed two or 
tliree years ago in our coluoins. 

These notes must, however, be concluded. The interest 
with which the farmers of the neighborhood watched a 
dozen years ago the first operation of a Mowing macliine 
on Col. Slingerland^s farm — an improvement which, since 
that time, has been worth to them by its general adoption 
probably thousands upon thousands of dollars — ^lias been 
in some measure pai<aJleled by their curiosity in the matter 
of drainage and otiier improvements, but tliese latter, not 
appealing so immediately as it seems, to the pocket, would 
naturally win their way more gradually. We may repeat 
in closing,- a remark we have heretofore made more tlian 
once — that the Fanners of this region possess some most 
important advantages in the excellence of their home 
market and other respects, and tlmt we hope to see the 
County itself in time ranking correspondingly well, in 



comparison with other parts of the State heretofore more 
noted for their agriculture. 



Our foreign exchanges are already full of the Ag- 
ricultural Shows of the present season. Many of them we 
should like to notice if our space permitted. The Bssex 
Society has just had its exhibition at Saf!Von Walden, and 
the account of it teems with familiar names. The Oxford 
and Banbury Society has just held its show at the latter 
place, and ** Royal Turk " comes from it with a efaallenge 
cup as the best homed animal in the yard. In Scotland 
Glasgow has been the scene of one exhibition and Stirii^g 

of another, accounts of whidi are among our last advices 
The present month is to be a still more acUve one than June 
— ^the Royal Ag. Society closes its General Meeting at Can- 
terbury this week ; the Irish Society meets at Cork, July 
26-27, and several of the most hnportant provincial shows 
occupy busily the interim. 

— Across die channel, we already have accounts of the 
National Show at Paris as " a great success." For the 
second time " the Palace of Industry, built in that nnkioe 
promenade, the Champs Eiys^es, for the Great Univerad 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations m the year 1865, 
has been turned into a temple dedicated to the fHwluctB of 
agriculture." The Mark Lane Express has a special corres- 
pondent there, and Edinboro* is represented by the Editor 
of the North British Agriculturist. " Never,** says the lat> 
ter, ** in any previous exhibition connected wiUi agricnK 
ture has there been such an extensive display of stodc, 
implements, and products of the soil. The FVench Gov- 
ernment is bestowing more attention on agricultanJ im- 
provement, than any other Government in Europe." But 
our contemporary aiigues *' that the Government wmdd at- 
tain their purpose much more economically, and at the 
same time more efltectually, were such exUbitioiw mors 
directly connected with the practical agrienltarista of 
France.** This may be true, but we saw last year how it 
is a part of the French system to retdn all these things m 
the hands of Government directly ; it is the Emperor by 
deputy who conducts the local as well as National Shows, 
and it is very possible that private enterprise in IVance 
could never accomplish, even if it could be brought to 
undertake, what is now done by the public Ainds m the 
hands of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

— In France — now that we are fairiy there— the season 
has this year been a badLward and peculiar one. We have 
already referred to the cold and stormy diameter of the 
spring, and the severity of the preceding winter. The 
prospects of the French husbandman are quoted as anything 
but bright, as Ute as the 20th of June ; there had been con- 
sequent excitement in the grain markets, and rising prices 
are anticipated — ^indeed an advance the previous week had 
unsettled business — ^holders unwilling to sell, millers and 
merchants anxious to increase their stocks. France, it is 
stated, appai^ntly on good authority, ** will doubtless re- 
quire large imports of grain to supplement a deficient crop^f 
and tlius tend to raise prices over the whole of Europe and 
America.** 



No other European nation is apparently more eager 
at present to acquaint itself with the improvements of 
otliers, than Rusbijl Tliis is true in Agriculture as well 
as witli regard to other arts. The Russian government is 
now establishing at St. Petersbui^h an Imperial Agricul- 
tural Museum for the collection and exhibition of Imple- 
ments and Machines of husbandry, and has taken measures 
to secure an assortment of tiie best American manufacture 
for tills purpose. The commission having the subject in 
charge, accompanied by the Russian Consul-General at 
New- York, recentiy visited Albany, and after a careful ex- 
amination of some of our manufacturing establishments, 
as well as of tiie collection deposited in the Museum of 
our State Agricultural Society, made an arrangement with 
Messrs. Escbby Brothbrs not only for samples of the 
machinery of their own construction, but also for the 
selection of an additional assortment — the shipment of the 
whole of which, we learn, has just been completed, and 
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they will arrive oat in ample season for the grand Imperial 
Fair, to take place at St. Petersburgh in September next 

1^^ What the Farmers and Gardeners of Long Island 
produce for market and procure from New- York, is well 
illustrated in the following figures, for which we are in- 
debted to an attentive correspondent in Brooklyn, J. 
I. Shipman, Esq. The^e statements include very little 
from the immediate vicinity of that city however, the 
greater part of the articles enumerated having been 
shipped from stations over twenty miles out from Brook- 
lyn. Market gardeners within tliat distance generally 
bring in tlieir produce in wagons, and carry out manure 
on their return. The table below gives the shipments of 
the articles named during the years 1858 and 1859, by 

Railroad into Brooklyn and New- York : 

18% I860. 

Potatoes, bnahelfl. 171il40 l4S,818 

PeAchea, biuketa, ft,044 (crop failed.) 

Milk, quarta. 8,Sli,n8 8,fiV7.910 

Blackberries, qaarta, ei,879 100.S45 

P!8?i, (for market.) tons. ISOO S,S81 

Ouaoo, tona, 1,719 1,731 

Horae maDure. carmen loads, 71,077 10$,4«6 

Aahea, buabela, 189.364 817.774 

lIa]r«tona, 1.900 8,900 

The accounts of the Long Island Eailroad Company also 
show that the number of cart loads of stable manure boat- 
ed from New- York city and sent eastward on their line, 
has been constantly upon the increase for the past six 
years. For instance the number of cartloads shipped 
during 

The rear ending March 3t 1855. was, 19,177 

do. do. do, 1850. was, Sfii.107 

do. do. do. 18^, waa, 8lt.lOS 

do. do. do. 1856, waa, 86,&16 

do. do. do. 1859, waa. 71,077 

do, do. do. I860, was, 98,980 

Ah Aoricvlturs that is notExhaustitk. — Our friend 
of the Homestead in commenting upon the fears express- 
ed by Liebig, Mechi and other ** good people," that the 
world at large and England particularly are destined to 
ultimate barrenness, remarks very justly — and to Ameri- 
can farmers very suggestively — that ** it is better to know 
how to get 90 bushels of com to the acre, and exhaust 
the laud by so doing if you do not manure sufficiently, 
than not to know how to get over 20, or not to dare to for 
fear of robbing your grandchildren.** But what goes be- 
fore this remark will help to explain its meaning : — 

" As a general rule those farms are undergoing the ex- 
haueling ekinning proceee/aaleel, where the crops are and 
have been emalleat. Qo oa with your draining aofi deep plow- 
ing, and * exhausting tillage,' just so long as you get increasing 
fertility to reward your labors, but at the same time add those 
sabstanoes which yon remove, or stand ready to do so the mo- 
ment, or rather just before the supply in the soil is too mueh 
exhausted. If you fail in your calculations, and a year or 
two the crops drag hard upon the supply, the world will not 
come to an end ; there is manurial material enough left in 
the soil and at large in the world, and a little time and pro- 
per additions will make all right. This is not a desirable con- 
dition of things, certainly ; but it is much better to be able to 
t§ke all out of a soil that you choose, than to be able only to 
take a certain limited portion." 

In other words, if we in the older States can make ma- 
nure enough to get really good crops off from our land, 
now, we can make and procure enough to maintain these 
crops, in all probability. What is true of all pursuits in 
the world — ^the rarest cases of apparent chance alone ex- 
cepted—is we believe equally true in Farming : — if we do 
our very best in the present^ the future will to a great de- 
gree take care of itself. ** Alas,'* sadly says our contem- 
porary, ** Alas, we know of not one solitary farm whereon 
as much manure is made as possible T This is the great 
point, to which all experience abroad and at home bears 
ample witness that our attention must be mainly directed, 
in order to secure a system of Agriculture that is not ex- 
haustive. 

t^ Gen. J. S. 6oE of Fayette Co., Pa., had his An- 
niuil Sheep-Shearing on the 81st nit., an account of the 
proceedings at which was received too late for our last 
number. A President of the meetine was chosen, who 
appointed a committee to superintend the bhcariug and 



weighing of the fleeces, &c. They made a report highly 
commendatory of Gen. G.*s flock of Spanish Merinos, as 
well as of his Black Hawk and other horses and Short- 
Homed cattle, which is too long for publication in onr 
columns. It appears that 80 Spanish Merino ewes were 
sheared which had been washed, and 44 which had not 
been washed. The average weight of fleece for the for- 
mer lot was 6 lbs. 2 oz., and for the latter not quite 8^ 
lbs. Three bucks were also sheared of the same breed, 
giving fleeces respectively of 18 lbs. 6 oz., 12 Ibe. 6 oz., 
and 18 lbs. 8 oz. — and these, as well as all the others, are 
said to have been fleeces of only one year's growth or 
under. 



Genisee Yalley Horticultubal Societt. — ^At the 
late exhibition of this Society, the collection of roses was 
perhaps unsurpassed by anything of the kind in tliis coun- 
try. Corinthian Hall presented a brilliant display. Ell- 
wanger & Barry and A. Frost k Co., each had on the table 
between 400 and 600 varieties, among which there were 
nearly three hundred sorts of bybridTperpetuals in each 
collection. The former had about ^(ty kinds of Moss 
roses. But it was not so much the large number, as the 
richness and rareness of many of the specimens that ren- 
dered them remarkable. The combination of colors an 
sliown in the profusion of brilliant flowers, bursting buds, 
and green leaves, in a large portion of those from EUwanger 
& Barry excited much admiration. 

The Strawberries embraced many fine collections. The 
best six, selected from about fifty sorts from EUwanger k 
Barry, were Wilson's, Victoria, Triomphe de Gand, Gene- 
see, Brighton Pine and Scott's Seedling. A dish of Tri- 
omphe de Gand, from H. E. Hooker k Co., took the firat 
prize for a single variety. This variety is rapidly growing 
into favor for its great size, fine quality, hardiness and 
producUveness. 



The Boston Cultivator mentions the importation 
by Mr. Howard of a Kerry bull and two Kerry heifers for 
Mr. A. W. Austin, also of "a noted steeple chasing 
mare ** for a gentleman of that city, and eight superior 
Cotswold sheep from Mr. Read of Cirencester, as follows : 
one ram and two ewes for D. B. Hinman, Esq., of 
Westdiester, Pa., one ram and two ewes for Richards 
Bradley, Esq., of Brattleboro*, Vt, and two ewes for 
Albert Fearing, Esq., ef Hlngham, Mass. 

1^^ E. Cornell, Esq., of Ithaca, has lately returned 
from Kentucky, with a number of Short-Horns selected 
during his visit in that State — including three heifers of 
Mr. Alsxander*8 breeding, five bred by Mr. Jobh Curo 
of Lexington, and one bred by the Messrs. Warfields. 
They will prove a valuable addition to the Improved Stock 
of that part of the State. 

m 

Fine Cherries. — We are nnder obligations to Prof. 
James Hall of this city, for a basket of very large and 
fine cherries, from his garden at Hall's Place, where ho 
has proved himself a most skillful fruit-cnlturist. Among 
them, were superior specimens of Elton, Napoleon Bigar- 
reau, Kni^t*s Early Black, WendeU, White Bigarreau, 
and Coe's Transparent 

l^r We ackjiowledse a fine lot of mammoth Black 
Raspberries, raised by Mr. H. H. Doolittle of Oaks Cor- 
ners, Ontario Co., through Messn. WoUenmau k Lochner 
of this city. 

jgir Our friend John Wilson, of the Albany Nursery, 
sends us an excellent sample of Brinekle's Oruige Rasp- 
berry. 

The Syrian Grape. — It will perhaps be news to some 
of your readers, to hear that the Palestine or Syrian grape 
ripened in the open air at Lynchbuig, in this State, last 
year, bearing bunches three feet in length and twelve 
or fifteen indies broad. I procured a vine one year old 
last fall, which has stood the winter without any protection, 
and is now making a tolerable good growth. 

Mont. Co., Va, J R. Gardner. 
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Ait the time approaches of our usual Autumn Kx- 
faibitions, it is proper to remind the reader, in a word or 
two, of the good Ends they are intended to subeerve, and 
to urge a more general Support of their Agricultural So- 
dctics upon our Farmers at large. 

The truth 1% that it is not the indiridual efforts of any 
board of OiBoers, nor the local contributions of any sin- 
gle District, that can render a Society or its Shows in the 
highest degree successful. The whole Region embraced 

under its constitution, whetlier it be Town or County or 
State, maH be actively interested, and no single village or 
towns or counties should be left with the whole responsi- 
bility of its support Farmers oflen nearly or quite ne- 
glect the meetings and the aflfairs of their Societies, and 
then complain that their loailities have l«een slighted or 
their own interests not looked afier.^ If their voic^ had 
been present to share in the Counsel, temperately advocat- 
ing for themselves no more than they were willing in turn 
to accord to others, the Result would probably have been 
different— -common Co-operation and common Forbearance, 
an eaniest and perhaps sometimes an apparently self-sacri- 
ficing Activity, are essentials, upon the importance of which 
we fear a Sermon might be advantageously preached be- 
fore half the County Organizations in the State. 

We do not propose to undertake tlic tnsk at present, 
however — ^havine merely thrown out these Irints, in order to 
add, that, witli this general Support extended to our So- 
cieties, they will become with each recurring year a more 
efficient Agency in promoting the matorial interests of 
those who labor thus earnestly in carrying them on— ;not 
only in a general point of view increasing the weight and 
power of the name of Farmer, but also, through chan- 
nels more direct, raising the standard of his Practice, pro- 
moting the improvement of his Stock, the adornment of 
his Grounds with Fruits and Flowers, and the attractive- 
ness of his Home for dliose who are growing up-~either to 
cling to, or abandon his pursuit, according to the kind of 
Example he sets them in following it. 

With the Prosperity which now seems In a greater de- 
gree than usual, to be promised to the Farmers of the 
Country, we trust they will be prepared to join with more 
zeal in the management of the coming Exhibitions of their 
Societies. So far as we Icam of the present condition of 
Societies in tliis State, tlieir Autumn Shows bid fair to 
meet with at least the cu9tomai7 degree of success — Let 
old Jealousies, if there are any, be laid aside, and new 
exM-tioDS put forth, to render them worthy of the Agri- 
culture of New- York and the Energy of her population. 



We have received from Messrs. Blymyers, Bates 
k U-Ji\\ of Mannfield, Ohio, a sample of Sorghum Sugar, 
made by Mr. 0. N. Bniincrd of Marion, Iowa, from Green 
Cane, upon " Cook*8 Improved Portable Sugar Evapoili- 
tor.** Tliiit valuable invention is now manufactured by 
the above Firm, whose Advertisement will be found in an- 
other column. The sugai* sustains the opinion of its 
quality therein expressed. 

Moar. Srkd& — The Washington corresijondent of a 
Ncw-y«rk paper writes that tiie " Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, Gov. Tliomas, desiring to infuse new life into the 
Agi-icultural department of his office, has sent out Col. 
Olemson to Europe to purchase good seeds suited to <;ur 
climate and wants. That gentleman has large practical 
experience and ability as an agriculturist. Wheats, Italian 
barkys, &c., are to be special objects of acquirement. 
Kew and valuable seeds and plants are also to be obtained 
at any cost consistent with the appropriation of $60,000.^^ 

IS* The New-Jersey State Fair takes place this year at 
Elicabeth, Sept. 4-7. The Premium List is issued and 
may be had, we presume, by application to W. M. Force, 
Secretary, Trenton. President, N. N. Hoisted of Harri- 
son ; Treasurer, C. H. Saxton of Orange. 

B^ The next show of the Clinton Co. Ag. Society is 
to take place at the Cumberland Park, Plattsburgh, Sept. 
10 and II— President, Hon. P. G. Ellsworth; Secretary, 
"" H. Bailey. 



Thk Applb Inbkct. — ^Mr. Wcir of Lacon, HI., has af- 
vored me with specimens of the apple insect spoken of 
by him in the Codntrt Gentleman of Hay Slst. It is 
the largest species of the weevil kind which we have In 
our country, and is the New-Tork weevil, (ItJtycerua Jfowt- 
boraeefisis^) thus named by Forster in the year 1771, other 
names having since been given it by other writers who were 
unaware it had already been described. It however is a 
very rare insect in our State at the present day. 

Asa FiTCft. 

Machinery in Faricino. — ^The most laborious part of 
farming operations is now rendered, through the improve- 
ments in machinery, a pleasant pastime ; instead of scour- 
ing the neighborhood, as formerly, for able-bodied labor* 
ors to cut grain and grass, the proprietor of a farm can 
ride on eliptics, and driving his favorite team, cut his 
whole crop in a very short time. The hay is gathered into 
winrow in the. aame pleasant manner, with the independ- 
dent horse tooth rake, provided with a seat for the driver 
—and with *' Jarrett's Patent Self-Unloading and Adjust- 
ing Hay Elevator ^ It is carried into the mow, however 
high, by horse power. This improvement in Che hay foik 
will effect a great saving of time and labor in nnloadiog 
hay, being so oonstructed as to require no attention fiom 
the person managing it, either in tripping the foric or ad- 
i listing it again for another load, both being perfectly done 
by the operation of the elevator itself. w. p. 



We note a current rumor that the time of the 
United States Agricultural Exhibition at Cincuinati, is to 
be from Sept 12 to the 20th. Moreover that **no cattle 
will be received, on account of pleuro-pneumonia, bat 
large premiums will be offered for horses^ madiinery, steam 
fire engines, etc^ 

t^~ The Tennessee State Fahr, this year^ takee plaee at 
Nashville, opening Sept lOth. Tlie Programme offered 
is a liberal one, and a special invitation is extended to 
competitors from other States, as will be seen from the 
Advertisement published in another column, to which we 
call tlie attention of Manufactorers and all intereeted in 
exhibitions of the kind. 

ty The Illinois State Ag. Society has issued its circular 
announcing $16,000 in Premiums. Fair at Jacksonville, 
Sept 10-14— -President, Lewis Ellsworth, of Naperville ; 
Secretary, John Cook, of Springfield. 

|g^ The State Board of Agriculture of IncUana are to 
hold their Show for I860 at Indianapolis, Oct 15-20, with 
a prize list amounting to $12,000, ** open to the world ** — 
Pi-esidcnt, G. D. Wagner; Secretary, W. T. JDennis. 

^S* The St. Louis Ag. and Mech. Assodation are ready 
with anotlier schedule of premiums amounting, they say, 
to over $20,000. The Show opens Sept 24, and contiii- 
ues during the week — President, Andrew Harper ; Secr^ 
tary, G. 0. Kalb. 

fg^ The Premium List is now ready for the Fifth Ex- 
hibition of the Kentucky State Ag. Society at Bowling 
Green, Sept 18-22. It is judiciously arranged and liberal 
in its offti-s. President, Col. L. J. Bradford, of Augusta; 
Secretary, R. W. Scott, Frankfort 

^"Thc Second Fair of the Sanikc Co. (Mich.) Ag. 
Society will be held at Lexington, Sept 27, 28-->Presidenl^ 
John Sheldon ; Secretary, Charles Waterbury. 

t^ Tlie Rock Island Co.. (111.) Ag. Society's Fair 
takes place at the city of that name Sept 19-21 — Preri- 
dcnt, Ben Harper; Secretary, D. F. Kinney. 

t^ The Ulster Co., (N. Y.) Ag. Society, holds its Fair 
at Kingston, Sept 26-28— Premdent, C. L. Kiersted; 
Seeretsiries, S. Frame and B. B. Hoombeck. 

pKT A Society has been oi^ganized at Milwaukee, called 
the " Wii^consin Agricultural and Mechanical Assodation,** 
based upon the same plan as that which has been so suc- 
cessful at St Louis. Seventeen citizens have already sub- 
seribod $7,000, and the Fairs are to be held at the Cold 
Springs, two miles west of the dty — President, Dr. £. B. 
Wolcott; Secretary, J. A. Lapham. Hon. W. D. Mcln- 
doe is mentioned as one of the prime movera in th« under- 
taking. 
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Till CiBB:lai:. — A Sonorn (Cdifornia) paper gifM Ibe 

folloiriiig Kccount of ui ImraenK cabbage plant Dow grow- 
ing in the garden of Ur. Bennett, fornierlj of this dty, 
bat noH a resident at tbot place; — "It has already at- 
tained the enormoua heigbt of eiglit feet. The atoik is 
alwut the aiiat oC a man'a wruit, and atretcbei np foar feet 
before it eihibita toy leavaa or biancheo. It i> more tboD 
one jcar old, and Mr. B. thinki oi it ia of the evergreen 
ruuil)', that it coutd be proGtablj cultivated for ihode and 
Omanientat purposes. The laoslThiteresting foci connected 
with this remarkable Tegetoble is, Uitt on apprcdatlDg 
■porrow has built her neat omons its btanclies, which 
already codIoIds tliree little ^gs. ner tedious procea of 
incubation will soon be reward^ by a callow biood, to 
enliven her home amongst the swajing branches of the 
old cabbage tree." 

f^ J. H. KLrrPAHT, Secretary of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture baa sent us copies of the Premium List and 
rcguhitions far the State Show which ia set dawn for Sept. 
as— 28, at Dayton. Competition at tlieOhio Fiire ia open 
to other States — if anybody has what is lietter thaa the 
Buckeyes con produce, they wish to convince IhemaelveB 
ot the fact. Hence outsden are always welcome as ei- 
bibitors, and may carry away whatever prizes they <«D 
win. Indionaand Kentucky, particularly, thisyear should 
" make a note " of these facts. 

^- Fbinelih Codkty la to hold Its next Fur at Ua- 
lone, on the 11 tb to I4tb of September. The address will 
be delivered liy Horace Greeley on the IRth, at 1 o'clock, 
F. II, The premium List hns been greatly increaaed, tlie 
show grounds enlarged and beautified, a balf-mile track 
prepared, and vigorous elforts are being made to make the 
exhibition all that it is deurable a County Fair should be. 
A. Lindsay, Esq., is the Fiesident, and Smith Palmer, 
Secretary. 

C^Tlie Firat Annual Exhibition of the Brec^enridge 
County (Kansas,) Agricultural and ilechanical Society is 
announMHl for the present season it Emporia — President^ 
R. H. Abraham; Secretary, P. B. Uaion. Like nvanyof 
tlie most Biicceesrul Societies ia older regions, the Preroi- 
uma ofFived will be chiefly made up of AgrieultDral P^>ers. 

GS' A Horticultural Sodety in apparently prosperous 
condition, exists at St Paul, Minnesota, and wo havQ re- 
ceived, too late for earlier notice, ^eir schedule of prizes 
anorded at sn exhibition announced for the 4th instant 
Alex. Buchanan, Preddent ; S. Hewson and M. Ford, See- 
retariea. We trust the Show went oB" finely. 

17* The Tenth Annual Fair of the Gallia County, 
Ohio, Agricultural Society, is to be held at Gallipolls, Sept 
11th and 12th. Prasident, Auguetua &. Guthrie; Secre- 
tary, J. L. Tance ; Treasurer, J. C Seal. Uuch obliged 
for the compliments to our Journals in the Premium List 

|39~ The Show of the Jackson Oo. (Mo.) Ag. Socie^, 
to put down for Sept 4-9, at Independence City. B. if. 
Thompson, PNiident ; Schuyler Lowe, Secretory. 



A HINT TO ORO HARDISTB. 
Throagbout a large portion of (he country, as all are 
nwar«, a port of the timba of apple orchards are found 
dead, more eapedally towards the extremities, and gen- 
erally belicTed to be the eff^ of some of the past sevet« 
winters. Ifony trees ore reooveriog, becoming more 
vigorous and bearing, but the dead limbs remain. These 
dead branches now need pruning out ; and we ore not sure 
that on advantage may not result to the tre«t front this 
disaster, by teaching many orcfaardistf to prune better than 
they ever have done. The g«ieral and erroneous pro- 
pensity ia to Iriui upmardi, — to thin out and cut oB all 
below, bat a few main Umbi which are thus oonjverled to 
bare and croaked poles, supporting the foliage and crops 
on their extreme upper ends. Instead of this absurd 
course, the heads should be thinned out above, nd the 
growing port brought down nearer (lie centre of the tree. 



As the t«ndency of growth is to leDgthen the araia, mi tbs 
tendency of pruning should beta shorten theae armssgaio, 
so as to keep the head in a reasonably compact and hand- 
some form. Cutting out the dead ends of the limbs will 
in many inalances exactly accomplish this purpose. How, 
at midsummer, is the best time to do it 



[Forth* Oouubr aenUnun and OntUTolVr.l 

ON CURRANT WIN E MAKING, fco. 
In ooiwar to A. R of Troy, C. B. H. of Boffnto, and others 
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cnr. br Mama ahd barx lUllnaa. For i>bFlIeuUn ail 
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RHRRV BROTHRia. « A SI Slate-Bt.. AlbaoT. N. T. 



??■ -^1^^ ^™17_"'!1J»>», 






AhntD M. TRKDWBLL. 



ALL KINDS OP AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

rartnara, Gardriurr^ y maa i jm cn, hntl-growm, DalrrmcA, CatUa 
anmndi aad dweltbin, vUl >tp nipplled wlCh Iho moat compIKe ar 
eortniesi or Boolii reEulDi M Uieb- bwiaeaa Ibai can be IHuid In Uia 
C. M. BAXTDM, BARKKR * 00., 
Airlenltiiral BookKnera ud PuUlshen of Ihe HottlealtathiL 

No, i Park Bon, NewTor*. 
ErSSJfS^l"'"^ Bookiaenlta-oi L AaDnWiiTD.. 



LAWTON BLACKBHRR T— To 
obtain tbe orUna] vajletr for fleld or tarden colUire. addreaa 
wk LAMTONTNew RocheUe. N. T. 
CT~ Clrcnlan, vlth Unple dIreoIioiiB. Kill be IDrvanled la all VfH- 



HO TILE In the ViSfrA eUUa, hmve on hand, In laifoor ■msllqnu. 
itlei. for Idbd Dralnlnt, ROUND, BOLE and HORF&SHOE flLB. 

VCT one o en en ao c ^^ ^ McCAUKO^ 



T T. GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 

*• S-JVIT ■K/TTT.T.f* 

Ther will chaff and tcreen wheat In narioB IhrDafh Ibe mill aae^ 
In the moil perfect raanner. ajid all Idndt or iraln and aeed. War 
"^^alent Rl^ for uUe?f'k]l Ibe Wealsn Stalea 

Max I-mWt "" Jnnctlm, kenti 



T_*co. 



TNVENTION TRIUMPHAKTI 

Tlia Cast af Snalalni; BsABCsd Oi>«*IlBl( 



STEEL PLOW a— We are mttnutscturing 
for Ibe nnbu trade larn nnmben of our Mohawk Valler CIlDPer 
Ftowi with ibecl mold-board and land -elde. with Meel or crA point, aa 
desired, and would refVr rou lo tbe foilowlnff pervnna, who have tbeni 

"jXi Johnaton. flenera. H. T. 
WtB. aunmet, Pomarla^ S. O. 
Ool'a. Jntanmen I^oh Swamp. Florida. 
A? BradleiNlSanka'n, HIneaola. 



lint Serdfffradrndar, 



■ njannfactnriu Saxn'e Pnleo 
^Ine, Saim'aMentOaltlTBtc 



m AiTleullural Worka. Dtloa. N. 



TMPHOVED BHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

The nlHCTlbeT. dealrou of redncini hla herd In nnmbera. olFn for 



Pedlnce and Ftlec of cmrti Animal oBtored (br 8nle. 
Addmi br mall, at Bblnebeck. N. T.. 

WILLIAM KELLT 

Kileralle Parra, one mile 
SoBib of Hfalnebeek Station. Hndaon KiVer Rallnad. 



BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

tarhun Oattleattn to*xa^ flpuiiifa Merino i—* 



^^'ISSk 



Hadanaearrabbilaatttliperpalr, Brood matea. aerfila^br -* BuA 
Mewiuar.-'atMMIoMDe. Bhek lUwk. If nnn. Badiaw and Me» 
aeniiREtafBiHH, iknni Si montba old up lo NUtTOim and tnb<3 

^Aii,iSlmat»ld ■D] be caretuUr boxed or ballatd. and placed mX 
„ Mx'rejIdeBOe la 4K mllea eaat of Brownailll*, Tarelle connli, I^ 
Pof.OaSccDoiSo.i. MmriD-wtf. JOHN ad oE 
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ALBANY HAY PRESS WORKS. 

IS AND HANUPA0TDEEE3 OP 



Dederick's Paralle Lever Hay Press, 

AND 

PHILIPS* PATENT CAPSTAN. 



rpHia PARALLEL LEVER HAT PRISS, 

proTtil dnrfaii Ih* liM nir. ind m nsw nuinhetDRd uid mMMIm 
■II HHnpctllliin. IlFiBlMniiwirdcdlbeflntiirniiruntiTUieH, r. 
Biidc Acrtcnltiml VocIeIi. tM rix nuxe^e run. tut b) Uit^V- B. 
ABienlbnU Sodctr In liln ud luS, or ctht thnc II *•• ribiblint 
Ifli midt iJi dllfcrmt riin. hrbiod "^ b«ie Bowtr, W PJ"* J"!; 

tnm It eicndi bcrond dacripUini ux ud aU bud prenti ja tn. 
PhlUp'i P»l*nt Cwsian, (bj which iheduinrand ledlommn* 
Uon ofthe rcmmun Miirtiii h entlreli ilbvl»>tl M weHMBMldl ttmt 

C ELECT TURNIP SEE D.— 

B. K. SLISe. Bprinaflald. Mass. 

Tbe fOIUiwIiw Tutctia hur* bwn irmin niUi miich am. tmn k- 
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«IU bt mtllet U ill OTllcuU aMhalnc n poatua Miinp. 
JnlTlft-wtt. Siirlnrileld, MiM. 

OTRAWBERRIESl STRAWBERRIES t! 

oof naXaraiif ukB hlniKlI lbs qaatlon, whil iBiirt; aJmll 1 pbutp 
Oor jUHWf T [d lUI CKwa 1& "WUBOa^B Albuij." Pric« of iHmiU 1i«r 

which no cbiiTge >• mulic, guaiaiilMd uti*. Send Tour ordEn for 
•he Hmc Id IhE Albui fJunoT ot JOUS n ILSON, 

JuItU— wUL AlbaoT, N, T. 

TRUE DELAWARE GRAPEVINES— 
ftlM- Lo^AD, REbeccfL DIuiA, GoDcord, HirUord ProMc UpIod 
TUUk. AjufL dm. jind other new nnclle*. WIIkd'b Albuir 
toSSmj, KirtUnd BMBpberrr, *0. OBOKOB W. CAMPBKLL, 
Dec U—wtDHM. I>tl4w(n^ Oblo 

SPANISH MEHINO SHEER— N. & N. Bottnm, 
Bn«dtn orpin blood Atirood Bbeep. of tbo Hwnnand itock. 
Jul as-wlir, BfasAibiiij. Vt. 

lyOTICE TO PRUIT GROWERS. 

T h4Te for nle n nnmber ol TolDtnca of Uif FRUIT AND INSECTS 
or the BTATB NATURAL HISTORT, with coIopM plntti loddct- 
olpUn letter pm Will b* Kid low to Eutr iiipUcinu. 

HAHKf E. PRASR, Lllbofm^hlc Rnimvo' knd Pulpier, 
. Uvt-wStmSt lis BniHlww. AlbUT. N. T. 
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■ T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 
• CJRAIN ORADI.K. 
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^ w> .lui m.v*. ih^ r:mn*.Eiie Cradle. All or the above are 
ini«iuhjp._^ For Price l.lit. addnM 
Co.. iJ. T. 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRBSH- 

UtT l-mR M Cliff Kreet. New-Vrok. 
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ARDMAN, GRAY & CO.- 



ELEEQANT ROSEWOOD CA6E8t 
aOOXt A.ND VUR^BLB I 
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IHE FRENCH RASPBERRY FOR SALE 
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Two Plans of Houses, 
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BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 
WiLS0R*B iLBAVT Strawbrrrt, Large Early Scarlet Crimson 
Cor <- and other gvKKl sorts, pure, 100 plants packed. 61 ; 1000, $5l Tulips 
now leady. 300 named sortt. 100 strong roots, double and sinjde, of 90 
fine nsmed sorts, 64 ; 12 roots of 19 named sorts, 50c. to 69. Mixed 
Tulips, 61, 1.56 and 25c per doseo. Hyacinths, dioice named, 62 per 
doxen, mixed 61 per dosen, with a general assortment of bullw, fruit 
mod ornamental trees. F. K. PU<£N1X 

July a>-wl3t. 

(^IDER PRESS SCREWS- 
y 6 feet long, 4 inches In diameter. Those powerfii screws bring 
out a third more Jnico than the portable presses. Made by 

L. M. ARNOLD. 
June 98— weoirdtb Poughkeeprie, N. Y. Foundry. 
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UBLIC SALE OF PURS BRED SHORT-HORN 



AW 



IS'ortli IDovon Cattle; 
SroodL MInres, Colts und Stallions; 
Sex*lc8Kire, IKissex amcL Suffolk S^vine, 
^nd asiTiRllfloclcorSouth Do'wti Slieep* 

"THE ALBANY COUNTY BREKDINO ASSOCIATION." wffl 
sell at Public Auction at the " Log Tavern Farms." on the Hew- 
Scotland Ptank Road, two miles from Albany, N. Y., on WxI>aKS^4r« 
Sfci^KHDiiR, ISth, 1860, at 12 o'clock, M., a select and large herd of 
SHORTHORN Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls, and Calves; inchtdli^ 
"Minna." by imported Duke of Gloster (11382,) SAd the hQp.::npd 
cows Flattery, bred by Karl Dude, and got by 4th Duke of York. 
(10167 :) Bloom, bred by Mr. Fowle, and imported by CoL L. G. Moiv 
ris : Finella, bred by 8. E. Bolden, Esq.. snd imported by Mr. Alex, 
ander. got by Grant! Duke, (10264,) and her calves by Imported Suius 
and imported Neptune- -also imported Neptune 8198; (11647,) and 
sereral Bull and Heifer calves of Neptune's gst 

NORTH DP.VON Cows, Bulls jind Calves mostly bred from Impor- 
ted stock, including the celebrated prise bull Empln> (494,) and his 

^TWENTY BROOD MARES, of the BLACK HAWK and HBSSEN. 
GER breed, Including the oelebrsEted Black Hawk Maid, by the ori- 
ginal Vermont Black Hawk; " Rose AUeo," by " Ethan Anen.'* rad 
others sired by Blsck Hawk. Mostenger and nigilsh StalKgna. 

Also 18 spring colts, IS yearling colts. 16 two years and three yean 
old, nearly all of wbidi were sired by the noted trotting stallioos 
"Black Mnrat," George W. Adams' English Horse ''Americao,** ^-lltn- 
ryaay" "Logan," "Gray Bessenger," "Etfin AJjen" TheSpirft 
of the Tfanes, Chevalier the Black Hawk. Gray Prince, the sire of 
General Darcy, and Addison, who was sold for the smn of 65600. 

The proprietors have been many years engaged in breeding ths 
FAST TROTTING HORSE, and they flattsr themselres that there 
has never been offered to the public for sale, at any one time, math a 
numeroos and desirable stodc as can be found named m the Cata- 
talogue. Sale positive, without regard to wcaiher. 

TRRMSb— Good notes at four monihs. without intarest. 

Cataloocrs now In press, and will be mailed by asblyHM by letter or 
otherwise, to either of the undersigned, or to4L H. BlNOIiAftl, 48 
Steuben Street. Albany, N. Y. 

Carriages will run hourly from the Stanwix HalL 

WILLIAM M. BULLOCK, Bethlehem, iiaar Alb«]iy. 

JOSEPH HILTON, New-ScoUand. 

WILLIAM H. SLlNGERLANDJKonsan's Kin. 

WILLIAM HCRST. Aib-iny, N. Y. 

GEO. W. ADAMS, Whitehall, N. Y. , 

Albany, July 96-w6mlt. Brsbdbrs Ago Maxao: 



PREMIUM STRAWBERRIEa 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO.. Flushinc, N. Y.. offer the followiog: 
When very large ouantites are want«d, the price oui be fixed by ne- 
gotiation. The following $1 per 100, 65 io6 7 per 1.C0Q. Alpine W ood. 
(red and white,) Boston Pine, Burr's Pine, Oimson Cone. Early 
May, Early Scarlet, Geneseej^ Hooker, Hovey.' Hudson, Iowa. Me- 
Avoy's Superior. McAvoy's No. 1. Hoyamenslng, Orange Prolific, 
Peabody's Prolific Hautbols. Rival Hudson. Scarlet Cone, Walker. 
Wilson's Albany. 66 per l.OOa Tb(^*, 61.50 per 10ft. 67X to 610 per 
1,000,— Alpine Monthly, (red and white,)* Blcton Pine, Baltimore, 
Bridgetown Pine. C^harles' Favorite, Dorfee's Seedling; Imperial 
Scarlet. Jennie Lind, Jessie Read, Longworth's ProUfie. May Queen. 
Omer Pascha, Read's No. 1, and Gold Seed, and Black Pme, Primale. 
River's tUlsaSeedling, Prince's Scarlet. Maanate. »7K per 1.060. Sear, 
let M«HiDg. Trollhpe s Victoria. Triomphe de Gaad, vlcomtesse Her- 
icart. Western Queen. These. 69 per 100— Boyden's Mammotli. Cat* 
ter's SeedllnjL (Tomucopia, 
on. Ladles' Pbe, LaReiqe, 
Harry, Stewart, Triumphant, Scarlei ^ w^. ..... "—. 

following by the dosen—Austin's Seedling 63; Fillmore, Randolph 
mpe. Prince's Scariet CUmax, Prince's Excelsior. ML These 6l> 
Nullett, Choriton Prolific Downer's Prolific Elisabeth. Ladies' Fin- 
iter. These 61.50 per dosen— Minerva, Perftuned Pine, Prince's Glo- 
iKMe. Fortunatos, Florence, Fragrajit Scariet. Hermine, Seraphhie, 
Scarlet Prise, Yictorine, Waverly. Oscar, La Constants, WonderfU. 
Due de Malakoff. Nicholson's May Queeu, Bonte de St. Jullen. 

N. B. Many other varieties are for sale, ao4 are described in oar 
Catalogues. 

RBjRCTRD.%lack Prince. Cushlng, Brighton Pine, Jenney's Seedlhig, 
Climax Scarlet, Bishop's Oraoge, Dundee. Harlaein Orange, Monroe 
Scariet. Marvlandlca, Pennsylvanlca. Kitiey's GoUathTRlval Hod- 
soa. Scarlet Cone, Scott's Seedling. 

In our New Descriptive Catalogue we offer 160 yarietles, Ineloding 
an the new varieties. July 96— wAralv. 
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ORSE POWERS, THRESHERS 



JPIiBASB liOOK BBFORB YOU I<BAP ! ! 

I am at present manufacturing and prepared to snitply a neceasaii- 
ly limited number of the very best 

THRESHri»i AND CL.EAKKR 

extant. Just look at the adrantages that I have over others, any on« 
of which is sufAciest to induce yon to buy. If you wish to be suited to 



a dot. The whole machinery is driven by a single band, and 
quently less power Is taken to drive Ik The cylinder and concaye Is 
wider than other two. horse machines, enabling more grain to b« 
threshed in a given time. The separator is much wider than the or 
Under, so that plenty of room is given for the straw and gralB to 
spread and separate thoroughly, and no grain Is carried over. Th« 
separation b also more (blly Insured by means of forks whSeh imlae 
and lower at every vibration of the straw carrier, keeping the straw 
in constant agitation. The shoe containing the selves has the side 
shake of the common fan -mill, giving the grain a more thoro ugh 
cleanhig. Bach machine is ftmilshed with a dust spout, entlrdy re- 
lieving the feeder fh>m the usual annoyance of dust. Those who nave 
ever used a threshing machine, will appreciate this. 

ORDERS MUST BE SENT IN EARLY if you wish to have thea 
filled promptly. 

AI.Ii ABB -WABJtAirrBD. 
Terms essy. Address CHA& B. PIASI. _ 

July 96-^w9tmlt. Excelsior Ag. Woim Albany, N. \. 

REAT CURIOSITY.— Particulars sent free- 
Agents wanted. SHAW * CLARK, Biddeford. Mafasi 
July 
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ORISR AND STSTXM. 

A well MDdueled Fum is ft be«aUrul mi^luDe. We 
hive BMQ a. i^auB-eogiue of fillj borw powM', that ran 
with luch perfeclion that It -auM not be heard at i dii- 
Unceoriweatf Oct. We bare heard Mne,.inuch anialler, 
that gave «ul a m[ied jargon of tliuni|is, ratlliag of iron, 
and rushing of Meuu. At a c«lebnled tnal of agricul- 
tural mtqh'nas, Uiere were two amwem— one could bo 
beard umrij a mile ; — the other scarce!]' nore Ihtn • few 
rods, and the cutten went through the graaa libe a hot 
knife thrODgh baiter. There were likewise two Ihreshen 
^4>ne wal huge and ponderous, and when in motion 
trembled throughout, with a noiae aomewnat like thunder. 
The other, a two-horse tread machine, ran so perTeclly 
that nothing could be heard at ten paces, but the tread of 
the bones' feet on the roUing [itatfom, and the wbistleof 
the grain and straw as the; were shot from the ejlinder. 

It is predsel; so with the machiuerj of a farm. If well 
conducted, ever; part wilt moic on nolselesslj but eflt- 
deotly— all will be prompllj done in it* season, there will 
be no confu^n, and a great deal will be accomptiahed. 
A iMdl; managed farm, on the contnu?, if notwholl; ne- 
glected, will be burr; and disorder, with every thing oat 
of Joint, add verf liuie will be done. The farm is a tvm- 
pltx madiinei and like all other machines made up of 
manj parts, must be perfect at all times, or one small part 
will euapend the motion of sit the resL A broken Qug, 
* mtsstng bolt, or a bent aile, will derange the whole. 

To come somewhat to partinilan : The brmer mart 
know at ttie start what he li going to do. His jearly 
openUoni must lie digtincti; before him. It will not tw 
profltable for him to stop, and consider, and plan, alter a 
piece of work is|^lj executed. Be must begin at the 
beginning — muiit tiave bis fields well laid out — bis rota. 
tioB digested — and tlte eitent of each crop prescribed. If 
be is a pntctical tanner, be will of course know bow muoh 
time will be required for the preparation of the hod, sov- 
lig, cultivating, and harrasting eadi crop, — to wUofa esti- 



mates he should add at least tWo-filUiB lor the hiterrap- 
tioBS of rain; weather and other eontingencies; This will 
prevent him from undertaking too much, which ia, neit 
to ladness, the moat Ihutful oause of aH bad fanning ; of 
hurried operations, and undestrored weeds. 

There are two great requisites in all saoaeMful husband- 
T7, — to make tba best ns« of all qtare moments; and to be 
alwaji readj in advance for ever; emergencir. These two 
essentials work together, for by proper); u^ng the spare 
momsnt, ample prepantion ma; be made. Hlithsbod lar- 
meis are too mu^ like the man with a leak; roof; in Una 
weather no rqiair was needed, and In rain; he oould not 
do it. It ua; parfa^M be laid down as a Bnlversal truth, 
that toooes In all enlarpcisea dqMnds on being able to 
predict belhrdiand what will be wanted. The need of a 
(Angle tool in ba;r^g lime, ma; result in arresting the la- 
bor of ten men, and in the loss of ten tons of ha; b; an 
approaching storm. Tbe want of good inqileBienls of 
linage ma; dels; the sowing of a erop, fill raina na; poet- 
pone the operation a fbitnigbt " For want of a nail lb« ' 
stMM was lost, for want of a slioc tlie borss wss leat," 

A workshop with tools b Indispensable lor ever; bim. ' 
The owner iboald snppl; himself with a complet« list of 
all ImplemeDls. A place stwald be provided, for over; 
one, snd ever; one rtionld be hi H« place ; and on ever; 
rain; or etotin; da;, an exantination ettould be made and 
repairs prompU; perTormed. Tools should be kept con- 
stanti; in order, as a standing rule, and not be left broken 
till wanted for use. This is still more important, if the; 
are to be sent to the village mechanic ; for if taken in 
time the enand ma; oost much Ices than to wall till the 
moment required for actual use, and then to take a bono 
from a plow or InXD a ha; ws^^on, to and Hum nOealar 
a trlfllag bit neoessar; repair. 

In order to be able to sccomplidi farm labor protAfM; 
and in season, team* most be health; and in the iMst 
working order. To be health;, the; Aould be fed with 
great regularit; and nniformtl;, wbether working or not, 
with good wholesome food and not with must; ba; and 
gialn or diort pasturage. Their ^Mrtments must be clean 
and pure, and the; ttiemselTes well cunied. Some fkr- 
mets lose much b; giving their horses more wotk than 
the; can perform oomfort^; — the; are ooosequenU; 
worked too bard, enfeebled and made poor, and prema- - 
turel; worn out. Not t>eing supplied withVhnfcient shtmsl 
force, favorable chances are lost and woi^ *l1owed"to ao> 
ouaiulste, and Increaaed labor will be required fbr its per- 
formance, and a waste result from dela;. An eitri^orking 
animal parti; pa;s its wa; in manure, and sometime* ite 
whole ;eari; kee^ng is returned in increased crop* from 
earl; teeing and prompt cultivation. 
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Svery fanner shoald carrf a memorandam book. It a 
hb oompoflB and log-book combined. A page for each 
week, by way of aeasdng tbe memory, laying out eyery 
tiling deariy before the eyfe, and for recording the nvmer- 
ons suggestions foi'future expepiments, which mnst oon- 
fltantly occor in practice, would proTC iuTaluable another 
year, and in ten yean would develop an inezhauatible 
fund of hdB. 



CARE OF 



SUMMER. 



It is not **good management,*" to say the least of it, to 
leave sheep to take care of themselves through the sum- 
mer—merely giving the attention of washing and shear- 
ing. They need constant looking after— the eye snd care 
at least of the owners, to see that they suffer no neglect 
during the gnudng season. To make sheep husbandry 
profitable, the animals should always be thrifty and im- 
proving, and it requures no great expense, save in tUten- 
<ton, to secure tliis important end. 

** Sheep well wintered are half summered,** is an old 
and very correct adage, for if the flock comes in good 
condition to a fair bit of grass from their winter yards, 
they will retain that state very easily. Ewes with lambs 
should have a better pasture than store sheep require, as 
the flow of milk and growth of the sheep, as well as the 
flesh of the dams, depend upon their being supplied with 
an abundant supply of nutritive herbage. If* on red 
clover pasture, it should be in full supply, that it may not 
be eaten too dosdy ; and tlie same is true of timothy. 
Blue grass, white clover, and the like, will bear shorter 
grazing without ii^ury. 

When shearing, the farmer should select out all the 
sheep he intends to dispose of during tbe year — the old 
ewas first, as well as all that are in any way defective in 
wool, form, or constitution. In this way a flock of ewes 
can be kept right, and looking right. We would never 
suff'er a sheep to get old on the farm, unless it were a very 
choice breeding animaL These sheep should be given 
good pasturage, so that they may attain good marketable 
condition, and then find ready and profitable sale. We said, 
let tbe farmer select these at shearing time. No good 
sheep-keeper allows purchasers to pick from his flock — 
and at shearing he can judge most correctly of the age, 
character and value of his sheep, and mark or sort out at 
that time. At any rate, whenever he sells, let him make 
his own seleodon, and be sure and ** weed out" his flock. 

In selling wetheiRi various eircumstanoes are to be taken 
into consideration. An old sheep fanner once gave us 
some rules on this subject, rules by which his practice was 
guided. If pasture was scarce, ho would sell immediately 
after shearing. If pasture was plenty, and winter feed 
scarce, he would sell in the fall. Pasture and feed both 
abundant, he fattened for drovers or butchers in the early 
spring months, never keeping a wetlierover five years old, 
and seldom selling them under two yean age. When 
good prices for lambs prevail, we may profitably sell wether 
Iambs in the fall, especially if all our older sheep are of 
good character, and we desire only a small advance in 
number, such aa#ie best ewe lambs will supply. But as 
a general rule, we should seek to "keep our fiocks always 
composed of young, healthy and thrifty sheep. Better 
that old and inferior ones should be sold at half their 
value, than good, young, thrifty ones at a &ir price." 

Wheat harvest IS now in progress, and it may be well 
to remark that sheep cannot safely be allowed to- glean 



wheat-stubble, when there is danger of their getting mn^ 
of this inflammatory grain. Ob oat or bariey stabble they 
may fallow without danger, unless it be to the ywng 
dover, to whieh these and wheat fields are, or should be, 
genendiy seeded. Upland psstores are tbe best for sheep, 
though on lowlands, when dry, tfiey may mo without in- 
jury to themselves, and very generally to the improve- 
ment of the duiracter of the herbage* 

Lambs should be weaned at from sixteen to eighteen 
weeks old, and when s<aparated, th«^we» Aoidd be given 
short pasturage for a week or ten days, the better to diy 
oif their milk. The lambe should have fair grazing— 
something new, like young clover, and if a few tame sheep 
are put with them they wiU be far less wild, and will learn 
to eat salt, and to foUow the shepherd very readily. . 
Lambs should not be placed where they will be frequently 
disturt>ed, save by the presence of some one to whom they 
are to become accustomed ; quiet is best for sheep if we 
would have them orderiy and always thriving. 

We have said nothing of salting or watering sheep. 
The first we regard as occasionally beneficial — say once in 
ten days at first, and less frequently afterward. The last ' 
does not seem particulariy necessary while heavy dews 
fall, and the pastures remain succulent Our sheep seldom 
come to tbe spring for water at ihn season, though they 
could easily do so. A change of pasture occamonally is 
beneficial, and we would divide the time between sheep 
and cows, where we could conveniently do so, both for 
the benefit of the pasture and the aiiimals themselves. 

To conclude, we repeat that it is important to give 
sheep that care in summer, which will fully prepare them 
to endure, without loss, the rigors and detwivations of the 
winter season. This is the only profitable method of 
sheep husbandry, and it should be the golden rule of man- 
agement, ** Keep the fiock always m thrivmg condition." 

• •• 

LIME A ND W HEAT. 

GiOBGi H. Chabx, an enterpriring young fiuiner of 
Union Springs, N. T., has tried an experiment tbe present 
season with salt, ashes, and lime, on wheat. An acre each 
was selected for the three experiments. About two barreisof 
salt were applied to one,.two two-horse loads of ashes to 
a second, and a hundred bushels of lime to the third acre. 
The result has not been measured as yet, but the effects of 
each are very visible. The salt proved least useful ; Uie 
ashes more so ; and the lime most so of all. The line of 
superiority marking the boundaries of the limed portion 
was as distinct as a line fence. The increase of the crop 
by liming, over the portions not dressed with anything, is 
at least ten bushels per acre. 

The question occurs whether a smaller quantity of lune 
would not have produced an equal result. This will re- 
ceive the test of another trial. The land is a strong or 
clayey loam-; and what is worthy of notice, is in the midrt 
of a limestone r^ion, where the country is un^rlaid by 
the rocks of the comiferous limestone, which is abundant- 
ly scattered over the surface. But acids do not show 
bonate of lime in the surface soil. 



Ready-madd Yeast. 

In a late number we gave directions for making yeast A 
suooessfiil housekeeper who has just read it, informs us that 
she has adopted that mode for many years, bat that she finds 
the addition of the potatoes of no benefit aa4 i^ lAJary, and 
for years has used only Indian meal, whidi is simpler and 
easier to make. In using the yeast for making bread, she 
omits the soda, believing the bread better and mors whole- 
some witbeat ; and those who have eaten bread of her nan- 
ufaeture, would have to travel a Ion* road before they weald 
find better. 
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THE FARM AND THE WORKSHOP. 

Our coit€8pondent, Mr. S. E. Todd of Tompkins coun- 
tj, has prepared a volume, annoonced seTeral weeks ago 
in the Couktbt Obmtlkm an, under the title of ** The 
TouDg Farmers* Manual.^ The '*Farm and the Work- 
dhop,^' which is added on the back of the book as a sub- 
title, expresses its character much more nearly. Every 
good farmer should possess an acquaintance with the use 
of many Cools,, the employment of which he has never 
teamed as a trade, and the ** various operations of the 
farm^ which the Preface of the present volume announces 
it to be the author^s purpose " to instruct the young far- 
mer how io perform,** are mainly those, of the workshop, 
together with such outside matters as locating the farm- 
buildings, and putting up fences of various kinds. Brief 
chapters are also given upon Draining and Plowing. 

It is not the object of the present notice to review criti- 
cally " The Toung Farmer^s Manual,** but to give to our 
readers who have not as yet purchased it, a general idea 
of its contents — in the progress of which endeavor, it can- 
not fail to be apparent that the book must include a con- 
siderable store of useful information. It may not be im- 
proper to remark in the beginning, that Mr. Todd has ac- 
quired this information — almost exdunvely, unless we are 
mistaken — ^fr^m his own experience. He has gone very 
fully into detail with regard to many particulars on which 
thia experience has shed light in the saving of labor and 
expense, and while this will be a recommendation to the 
class for whom the book is primarily intended, namely, 
for beffinneri, — some may be found to wish that its design 
had admitted of a little greater condensation, particularly 
upon one or two subjects that quite overshadow all the 
rest in the length at which they are treated. For instance, 
on the title page we are promised " full directions for per- 
forming neariy every branch of fivming operations,** while 
the following table will show the divisions of the work it- 
self, after we pass the 26 pages eompoflbg a general intro- 
duction : 

Chapter I—TlieBaildloci of a lana, aOpagwi 

II— Fencing, 172 pages. 

Ill— Tools for Fendng^ * 67 do. 

' IV— Feaoe Laws, S do. 

Total pages about Fendog, 881 do. 

T— UnderdraJnlng. 94 do. 

VI-Plow» and Flowing, M do. 

Y|[— Harrows and Harrowing, % do. 

VIlI-8owingOnUo,A<u 14 do. 

IX— The Farmer's Workshop, 81 do. 

In Other words, more tlian half the book is made up of 
the chapters on Fencing and Fence Tools, first published 
in the Transactions for 1858 of our State Ag. Society, but 
now to some extent re-written or re-arranged. A second 
volume is to follow, as we learn from the introduction of 
the present one, — in which we are referred (pp. 16, 16,) 
to it for "Fitting* up Machinery,** "the Principles of 
I>raught,** ftc, and also, as we are glad to find in another 
place, for a chapter on ** how to make a good farm better.** 
For, in a farmer's ** manual ** — ^liowever important more aL 

tention to better machinery may be and is — it should not 
be overlooked, tliat, after all, a tolerably fair proportion of 
what the young farmer must learn in order to beoome a 
good one^ is disconnected very widely from the mere 
keeping of his fences in good' order, or the ability to 
" plana a board true and smooth.** The more, in fine, that 
Mr. Todd can tell us of his own* Practick, the higher the 
rank we shall award liis work as a Manual for other far- 
mers. 

Ambbb YAaifisR. — Will soma of year aabanibers give a 
recipe for ambar varaiih throa|^ Taa Coltivatok. 

B. F. SaVBRAMiS. 



(For the CouoWf GeaUttoaa and Cultivator.] 
FRUIT-GROWI NG IN NEW-JERSEY. 

Much attention it now given to the cultivation of small 
fruitSf which are far more profitable in this vicinity than 
common farm crops, and many persons having but a few 
acres of land devoted to choice fruitSf clear more money 
than others who cultivate large farms in the ordinary way. 

Strawberries have yielded abundantly, and brought re- 
munerative prices. Wilson's Albany produced with the 
writer over two hundred bushels per acre, and averaged 

four dollars per bushel. One gentleman in this neighbor- 
hood gathered one hundred bushels of strawberries daily 
through the height ol the season. The most favorable re- 
sults have followed the use of the subsoil or mole plow, 
by which the beds and alleys are tlioroughly loosened to 
the depth of 16 to 17 inches. The plan is, soon after the 
fruit is gathered, to take a strong team and pass the plow 
several times through the beds, going below the plants, 
which lifling the e«rth a little makes it so mellow as to 
admit air and moisture, and gi?ee to the plants new life, 
and vigor; there being a greater depUi of soil prepared 
for the roots to penetrate, tliey will better resist the ac- 
tion of frost in winter, and the drouth in summer. 

Raspberries have yielded better this season than usual ; 
the high price at which they have been selling, has induc- 
ed eultivators to introduce new varieties and give better 
treatment. The eai'liest varieties commenced ripening 
here about the 20th of June, and have yielded with me 
forty bushels per acre, and brought eight dollap per bushel. ' 

The Jlllen raspberry is being extensively grown, and 
when properiy treated yields large crops of perfect ber- 
ries, and the most delightful fiavor. Some persons hav- 
ing depended on it aloue for a crop of fruit, have failed, 
as the blossoms are deficient in pollen, and unless im- . 
pregnated by some other variety, will not develop ita fruit 
any more than a plantation of Hovey Seedling strawber- 
ries. Allen*s Red Prolific, however, which is an upright 
grower with red canes, bears abundantly by itself of moat 
beautiful berries, which have brought 81 cents per quart 
and upwards during the whole season, and is amply suffi- 
cient to impregnate tlie Allen Antwerp, and should be 
mixed with them in planting. Thus treated, the Allen 
has continued to yield a fViU crop of fruit with me to the 
close of tlie season, and has suffered less by exposure to 
the sun and dry weather than other varieties. The luxu- 
riant growth of young suckers thrown up around each hill, 
protect the fruit and bearing canes from the direct rays of 
the sun, which upon other varieties not producing suckers 
sufficient for shade and protection, have withered up pre- - 
maturely. The proper plan for field culture is in hills, 
and by farming each way with the plow and cultivator, 
superfluous plants can be destroyed as easily as grass and 
weeds, and arc not so objectionable as has been stated for 
a family garden. 

As the raspberry season is about closing, blackberries 
are commencing. The Dorchester is now at its height, 
having been ripening for ten days past, is yielding a full 
crop, and will be mostly over by the 4tme the New Ro- 
chelle is fairly under way ; price thus far has been 26 to 
31 cents per quart My whole crop last year averaged 21 
cents per quart, although the market at the same time was ' 
overstockMl with the common wild blaokberrj. Sevetal 
farmers in this vicinity have from 12 to 25 a o ra»SB ch in 
cultivation for market. 

Currants and gooseberries have done well One gen- ' 
tleman having 12 acres in gooseberries, informed me that 
they yielded him 100 bushels per acre, and he was then 
receiving $2.26 per bushel, and pidd 26 cents per h>iishel 
for picking them. 

We are now preparing to sow buckwheat and rye to- , 
gether on new stump land; for two years past I have 
adopted thb plan, and had excellent crops of both buck- 
wheat and rye from the onca plowing. Both crops being 
well adapted to destroying the wild nature of the ground, ' 
leave it in fine condition for succeeding crops with but lit- ' 
tie labor. Wiluam Pabrt. annwmnwn^ If. J. ■ 
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Into Sieaford, then, I came on the Mondaj morning 
of the week in which the Irish Show was to take place at 
Dundalk, and consequently with too little time at com- 
mand to learn as much as I should have liked of the good 
farming of the Messrs. howt and their neighbors^ whose 
farms I visited upon Lincoln Heath. But there were two 
peculiarly Eoglish features of the visit, which are wor- 
thy of a moment's attention. 

Market Hay and Bent Aay* 

In the first place it was the Market day at Sleaford. My 
fHends, like many others of the farmers of the vicinity, 
were in attendance with little bags in their pockets con- 
taining samples, — as, greatly to the convenience of bodi 
parties conoemed, the baying and selling is all transacted 
by sample, as was remarked in the course of my Norfolk 
notes. These markets are constantly increasing, I under- 
stood, in number and importance throughout England ; 
and there can be little doubt but they would be found es- 
sentially of service to the interests of farmers In this 
oountry. We might not require them, at first, so frequent 
in their recurrence, or so numerous in a given area, be- 
cause there are seasons of the year when our roads are not 
■o passable as theirs, and because, moreover, the demands 
of purchasers here would scarcely warrant it 

In the second place, Tuesday (July 26) was the Rent 
day— an occasion of considerable importance, you may be 
sure, to an English fiurmer — and the Agent of the pro- 
prietor was in waiting during the morning to square the 
accounts of the year with the tenants. In the evening, in 
the absence of the landlord, the same gentleman presided 
in his stead at a dinner to those who had previously been 
contributing so much to render his exchequer a heavier and 
their own a lighter one. Although by agreement, I think, 
the rent is due quarterly, unless I am mistaken, it was the 
usual custom here to make the four settlements at once, 
at the same tinie each year. The which having been com- 
pleted in a satisfactory way, one naturally feels that the 
burden of a twelve month is ended, and enters upon that 
of the coming year the more oheerily for a re-union in 
which kind wislies and good healths may be mutually in- 
terchanged. I suppose that the cUu spirit, if it nnay so 
be termed, is getting to be nearly as strong among English 
farmers, as a body, as it is among the manufacturers and 
cemmerdal men of the country ; it is at least much stronger 
than here — the farmers are consequently a more united 
and influential body, understand their interests better, and 
feel a corrcspondin^y greater sympatliy with each other, 
and jealousy of any interference with their afiairs by any 
other chas in the oommnnitv. 

■ 

By the kiodneas of Mr. Lows, I was present at this din- 
ner, wMeh, iucceeded by tea and subsequently by pipes, 
kept mai^ of the company together until ailer midnight. 
It afforded me a fresh opportunity of discussing agricul- 
tural matters with the intelligent and energetic tenont- 
farmen of that part of the county, and illustrated through- 
out quite forcibly the prevalence of the feeling alluded to 

above. 

Cnltare of tbe IVansrold ITnrlzel. 

It was to my friend. Judge French of New-Horn pshirc, 
that I was indebted for a note to Mr. L., and many were 
made to bis visit there two years previously 
other circumstances, to his interest in Uie. 



Mangold crop, tnd to the directions Mr. L. kad furtiabed 
him for its culture. These dfrectkMis I oopy below: 

** Take di7 land, well drained,— not day— that will work 
fin«» say afler wheat. Manure with twelve tons of good 
manure to the acre, at least, and the more the better. 
Plow it in six inches and leave it till ^ring ; then when 
dry enough^ barrow deep, roll and work fine with plow 
and harrow. Sow broadcast at least 560 pounds of lait; 
twice the quantity is better. Throw into ridges, tventj- 
seven inches apart with a common plow. Soak the leed 
eighteen hours in water, and lay on a dry cloth twenty- 
four hours. Drill with a hand-drill, three to six pooiMhof 
seed to the acre, Examine and see if the seed is sound 
or has been eaten by an insect Drill 100 pounds of so- 
perphosphate with ashes, the more the better, with the seed 
on the ridge, the ridge having been first rolled lightlj to 
flatten it. Sow one inch deep, dropping the seed sii 
inches apart Hoe as soon as up— thin out to one foot 
apart Horse hoe and keep clean. Look o?er snd be 
sure, to have but one plant in a place. 

** In October or November gather without breaking the 
skin, cut or twist off the top an inch above the root, re- 
move the earth with a dull instrument, so as not to cut the 
root They sre usually stacked and covered with straw ind 
earth in England, but will probably, (says Mr. Lowe) keep 
like potatoes anywhere. Average crop 26 io 80 tons of 
2240 pounds to the acre. Spread the leaves evenly orer 
the ground and plow in. By no means remove them from 
the land. Do not feed out till February, because the man* 
gold is poisonous early in the season, and will scour the 
cattle and do them no good.** 

Avrtcnltnral Education In Irelsuid* 

How I was obliged to hurry away, the journey to Doa- 
dalk, and the story of the exhibition that there took plsce, 
were all recorded in my letters at the time, with brief re- 
ference to a visit at the Agricultural School at Olssnevin, 
the notes of which last, accompanied by a sketch of whit 
is now going on to advance the cause of Agricultural Bds- 
cation in Ireland, even at this late date, will be new to 
many readers here. The official report of the Commisrion- 
ers of National Education for the previous year, (1858) hai 
been published since my return home, and was at cms 
kindly forwarded to me by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Inspector 
of tlie National Agricultural Schools^ with some other in- 
teresting papers, from which, and the information gatbs^ 
ed at tlie time of my visit, I draw the following facts. 

Although the subject had been previously discussed sad 
partial action taken, it is to " the deplorable effects of the 
famine of 1846-'Z on the agricultural community of he- 
land," that tlie present extended plan o^ operations is §»- 
cribed, having, as its object, *^to bring agricultural knowl- 
edge within the reach of the great mass of the small tenasl 
farmers and laboring poor.** The system has since been 
developed by degrees until, December 31, 1S68, it m- 
eluded, beside the Albert National Agricultural Training 
Institution at Glasnevin, witli 71 pnpils, schools parUsUj 
or entirely under governmental control as follows, if my 
summary is correct of the statistics given in the report, of 
winch there does not appear to be any sggregate table sp- 
pended : 
Tn^cnivtchoolt under «xdnilTe maaaccmeiit of the Oonmhrfooeni 

whh T:. eesimpBfc 

Twent7-one Model Ag. Schools under Local nuuiaffe- . 

menu with ,.» 8ST do. 

Forty-ieven ordlnwy Ag. 8choolt. with 1,W0 do. 

Sixty-tevcn Workhouse Ac. Schools, with , 

Add for Qlasaevio* 



%V» do. 
71 4tt. 



Votal,)8«seheeli,wtth S,l» pupil>> 
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The AMhert lasatvvttoiK 

The Traii^Dg IirtlafcatMii alGJasnevm was eslablished in 
tSSa, with « fivm«f Mtuotes^ extended flonMWhafc fat 1949 
«ad m 18S0 to 190 acres, its present me. Ite poplU are 
** boarded, lodged and educated at the public expense,^ 
Willi few exceptions — there being for example, but three 
poymg vupilfl In 1858. The requiaitet for admiiBion are 
the age of 1^ jeara, certificates as to good clwractev and 
health, and the ability to passaji examination in the simpler 
branches of study, such 9S reading, writing, giwnmar, ge- 
ograpliy and arithanetiei together with some knowledge of 
book-keeping and geometry. The extent of the course is 
two years. Dr. Kirkpatrick the Superintendent, has en- 
tire supervision, both of the educational and agricultural 
departments — assisted by two literary teachers and an ag- 
riculturist, If r. BoTLE, who is the practical farm manager. 
There is also a gardener employed. Dr. Hodobs of the 
Queen^s College at Belfast, lectures on Animal Physiology, 
the Diseases of Domestic Animals, tc^ Mr. Hoore, the 
curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, on Botany and Ve- 
getable Physiology, Pro£ Sullivan on Chemistry and Geo- 
logy in their relation to agriculture, Vr. Baldwin on Agri- 
culture, and Mr. Qampbell on Horticulture — each lecturer 
giving a course iu each of the two sessions into which the 
sdiool year is divided. The branches of study, aside from 
those embraced m the above lectures, are English gram- 
mar and composition, arithmetic, book-keeping and math- 
ematics, including land surveying, levelling and mapping. 
The instruction iu agriculture *' embraces all those branch- 
es which constitute the science of farming, as well as a 
detailed account of the enlightened and improved practi- 
ces of the day ; and in order that the pupils may become 
tlioroughly acquainted with improved practical husbandry, 
tliey are called upon to take part in the performance of 
every farm operation, and the feeding and nianagemeni of 
live stock. They have an opportunity, too, of practically 
studying the application of steain power to agricultural 
purposes, as well as the use of a large assortment of Uiose 
modem Implements and machines, wluch are found eco- 
nomical substitutes for manual labor.** All the labor of 
the farm b performed by the pupils^ to whom its appear- 
ance is certainly most creditable. 

The laud in connection with the institution comprises 
two farms. One of them, called the large farm, contain- 
ing a little more than 145 acres, is divided into four sec- 
tions, of which one is largely composed of pasture land 
and is farmed on a sytstem of its own, while upon the 
otlier three, three different rotations are employed for the 
purpose of illustrating the different methods most com- 
monly approved, as follows: Twenty-oiie sores under a 
three course rotation of 

1. Green eropi, manured. 

% GrAin. witli lUlian rre grftM. and cloTer. 

«. Gnui, for loiling ana for hay. 

Thirty-tiix acres under the ordinary Norfolk four course 
shia^of 

1. Green eroni, mannred. 

S. Grain, with gntss eeeda, generally Italian rye gran. 

3. Qraei, fior houae-teedlus cattle, and hay. 

4. Data 

Lastly, twenty-five acres under a five-course system, only 
differing from that last given, in keeping the land un()pi- 
grass two years instead of one. Tlie balance sheet on 
this farm for the year ending Slst March, 1658, showed 
a balance of about a thousand doUara (say, £217 3«. Id.) 
in favor of the pupils* labor. 

The other, or sn^all farm, of about 2S acres, was estab- 
lished in 1856, for the purpose of affording an illustration 



of small (arm mnagemait, and to present to the sons of 
small farmers an example which they might Imitate. The 
following five-course rotation Is here oanied out: 

L Tumlve. Afautsel-WuriaeU and GairoUb 
SL Potatoee, Winter Beans, and Cabbftf ea. 
& ItaUao rye scaca 
4. Do. 

6. Oata. 

The ItaUaa rye-grass is sown in antnmn, immediately 
aAer the liarvesting of the potatoes and beaost and a most 
luxuriant crop is thus obtained. In the season of 1869 
they had grass three feet long, and yielding ten tons per 
statute acre on this farm early in May. 

Thus every oi>portunity is given the pupil here to ao- 
quaiut himself as thoroughly as possible with the practical 
superintendence of farm operations on different systems 
and degrees of extents The Albert Institution, remarks 
Dr. K., in his Report for 1856, is " the life and center of 
the entire system of agricultural education, and it is the 
great priaa to which intelligent aspirants in the National 
Schools look.** It appears, in fine, to be the intention of 
its managers to take up the agricultural education of the 
pupil whera the other schools leave it, and by two years 
farther and more careful training, qualify him to go to 
farming for himself, to seek a place as farm manager for 
others, or to act as teacher in any of the other schools. 
The report for 1858 states that of the 48 young men who 
com'pletod their course the previous year, there were then 
21 farming at home for themselves or parents, 7 occupy- 
ing positions as land stewards, 4 as agricultural teachers^ 
and 2 as literary teachers. 

There are $600 awarded annually among the Students 
at Glosnevin in prizes — $50 in cash of the following bran- 
ches, Chemistry, Botany, Animal Physiology &&, Horti- 
culture, and Literary Subjects, and the remaining |250 in 
various strictly agricultural prizes. These prizes are de- 
termined by oral and written examinations upon the lec- 
tures and studies of each ses^on — in the latter (the writ- 
ten examinations) a scheme of questions being submitted^ 
to which the pupil writes out the answers to the best of 
his knowledge and ability, in a given time — ^I suppose of 
course, without the opportunity to consult any authorities^ 
but compelled to rely upon the knowledge acquired by him 
during the stodies of the term. As an example of these- 
examinations in one branch of study — ^Practical Agricul- 
ture—I am able to give the following series of questions, 
whicli I copy here for the purpose of showing what kind 
of practical " training ^ it is that the pupils are expected 

to receive : 

PaACTiCiL AoRiooLTOKS-^Bxiunlner, Mn. Baldwu. 

** 1. Give the order of succession of the crops In the three, four and 
five course rotation, and state the circumstances to which each of 
these courses is best adapt4MU 

'* a. SupposinK a fiiriu of 90 statute acres of good land, under the 
three crop course, how many heud of cattle could be maintained on 
it throuclMUi tlie year ? Give the pertteuliirB. 

*'8. Give the dates of sowing the several cultivated cropa, and the 
soils beat suited to each. 

" 4. Assuming the value of horse labor at 9b. 6d. a dajt men's wages 
Is. 8d., and women's wages lOd., and farmyard manure 4s. a ton— es- 
tfmate the eoat of an acre of taraips. It will be necessary to give the 
number of * hands * required fbr each operation. • 

'*5. Name tlie four varieties of each of tlie following crops most In 
favor .imoDir intelligent agriculturists— mangel, turnips, wheat, and 
oats. 

** 6. State the merits of Italian rye grass aa compared with other 
foragepliuitsL 

" 7. What arc ttie relative merits of mangel wvnel and Swedish tur- 
nips? 

'* 8. State your views on the theory of the rotation of crops. The 
answer must embrace the two following, among other points :— Ist^ 
How far a farmer should hind himself to any prescribed cowse. 2d. 
How prevent the land from liecomlng* clover sick,' 'turnip sick,' ic 

" 9. Give the periods of gestation or the domestic animals, and the 
best Ume for serving dauis. 

" 10. What is the most economical way of fattening cattle ; and 
what the probable profit on an ox so fed, which weighs HK cwt when 
put up to fatten ? It will be necessary to.give the quantities of the 
several kinds of feeding, Ac" 

The questions submitted upon tlie other Subjects of 
study cover similarly extensive ground, nnd require equal 
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ly tkoro^gh Mqnaintance with their deUUs — oot a knoir- 
kdge ^ by rote," bat one^tbat may be made ecrriceable ae 
o ccaw io n bmj require. ^Our primary object,** writea Dr. 
K., "as a teaching body, is to make known the laws which 
Science has established, and inculcate those practices 
which experience has aanctioned.** 

At the same time it is thought both expedient and 
beneficial to conduct oecssional farm experhnents, in 
which, as may be readily imagined, intelligent pupils would 
at once take a deep interest, while in Uie course of their 
development there must be many opportunities of impress- 
ing useful lessons upon the memory. The report for 1858 
oontains accounts of experiments carried on during that 
season, with regard to the relative value of different ma- 
nures io raising Swedish turnips, and as top^resnngs to 
grass lands— -also with respect to the comparative merits 
of different varieties of Mangolds, of which the *^ new 
yellow oval *' was found to yield considerably better than 
any other. 

— But this subject is growing upon my hands so that I 
shall have to defer its conclusion until another opportu- 
nity. 
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No. 23.— THE STRIPED FLEA-BEETLE. 



J. VT. L. of Solsville, Madison Co., N. Y., incloses to 
me in a letter dated June 19th, some insects which he 
says are ** committing great depredation» upon the bean 
crop in this vicinity. They eat mostly under ground. After 
the beans are well sprouted, and withm half an inch of the 
surface of the ground, they bore minute holes on the in- 
ner side of each half of the bean, and it is, of course, stunt- 
ed, and soon turns blaitk. They sometimes attack the 
stalk below the bean, also, and follow it down an inch or 
more, though this is not common. These insects are very 
lively, and it is difficult to catch one of them. They do 
not seem to fly, but hop. Two or three of the specimens 
are larger, and may be a different insect ; yet they are 
found together, all engaged in the same occupation, that 
of destroying the beans.** 

I find three different insects in this, indosure, which, 
being taken associated together, merit a notice, as tlie real 
culprit will hereby be more clearly pointed out to any one 
who searches for it. 

The two largest specimens are young soft field crickets, 
recently hatched from the eggs--black, with a whitish 
band across the middle of theu- backs. Whether these 
feed on vegetation or on other insects is not fully ascer- 
tained. 

Next in size is a specimen of a smalt black beetle with 
two pale yellowish spots on each of its wing covers, and 
hence named the Four-spotted Bembidiura {B. ^-vnaeula- 
turn.) This is very common ,in our gardens. It never 
hops, but sparkling like a diamond in Uie bright sunshine, 
it runs briskly in a very serpentine or zigzag track, a few 
inches, till it g^ins some crack in the ground, or other 
covert, in which it abruptly disappears. It feeds on other 
insects, its strength and i^lity enabling it to overpower 
those that are much larger than it in size. 

Finally, there are three specimens of tlie striped flea- 
beetle, the Haltiea(Phyllotreta) airiolata of Illiger. This 
Ji also an insect which is quite common In our gardens 
and often does much injury. Its favorite food, evidently, 
is the leaves of the mustanl. About the middle of June 
many of the leaves of this plant may be seen perfectly 
i-iddied with small holes by this insect. A hungry beetle 
gnaws a hole so metim^^ the eighth of an inch in diameter 
but most of the perforations are smaller, scarcely large, 
enough to admit a pin, and each of tliem is edged by a 
white ring, which again is inclosed in a blackish circle. 

But in addition to the mustard, all plants of the Natural 
Order crnci/eta, are fed upon by this beetle, and it thus 
Imppens that the young tender leaves of radishes^ cabbages 
and turnips are attacked and of^en serioti^ly injured cr crcn 



destroyed by iL And these leaves bemg not thin like those 
of the mustard, b«t tliiek and suecolent, it is usual for the 
insect here to merely nibble little holes into, without reach- 
ing through them, some of the holes being sunk in the 
upper, others in the under surface of the leaves. Nor do 
these leaves become discolored at tlie wounded points, as 
in the imistard, but retaia their green hue. Perforations 
occur, it is true, reaching tfaroi^h tbeae leaves, but these 
appear to be made seldom by this, but mostly by other in- 
sects. 

Though the rojury sustained from this striped flea-bee- 
tle is usually slight and but little regarded, it is sometimes 
quite formidable and vexatioas to the gardener. Around 
Albany I am tokl that, some yearsy whole beds of cabbage 
plants, if not watched and attended to, are destroyed by 
these flea-beetles, sometimes in the riiort space of twenty- 
four hours. In the winter of 1857, Hon. £. A. Lawrence 
informed me that, what I recognized to be this in«ect, had 
been very destructive to the cabbage crop in all the gar- 
dens around New- York the previous sumsier. In his own 
grounds at Flushing, he had planted six acres to cabbages, 
bat to such an extent were they wounded and killed by 
this insect that he finally cultivated but one acre, and to 
accomplish this he was obliged to set the ground over re- 
peatedly with new plants, as those previously set dSrap- 
peared. And this insect was the principal cause of the 
scareity and high price of this vegetable in the city mar- 
kets that winter, it being nearly double its ordinary price. 

Accustomed as we are to seeing this beetle openly ex- 
posed upon leaves in the dear sunshine, and feeding upoD 
plants which posseas an acrid, pungent taste, we should m>% 
expect it would penetrate under the ground to get at the 
mild and almost tasteless seed-leaves and root of tlkc bean. 
But Mr. L's account of its gnawing minute holes upon the 
sofi inner sides of those seed-leaves, is so like the work of 
this insect, that, in comeetioB with the speciroeBa he 
sends, it appean to render the fact sufllcieiilly autbeDtie. 
The beau before it sprouts from the ground must, there- 
fore, be added to the plants to wliich this insect has here- 
tofore been known to be destructive. 

This striped flea-l^tle is a very small, riiinfng. Mack 
insect, scarcely the tenth of an uch in length, with a pale 
yellow stripe on each of its wing covers, which stripe hi 
iM>t straight but is slightly bent or wavy. Notwithstand- 
ing the sraallness of this insect, the whitish stripe npoo 
each side of fts back may be distinctly seen by the eye, in 
the clear light of day, and this mark, in connection with 
this insect's leaping with the briskness of a flea, will snfiae 
to distinguish it from all the other insects which are liable 
to be met with in the situations where it occurs^ 

In some specimens, however, tlie stripe alluded to is 
partly obliterated. Its two ends only being present, thus 
forming four spots upon the back, and then the insect has 
a considerable resemblance to the four-spotted BemUdiuai 
above mentioned. This four-spotted variety was discov- 
ered and scientifically described aitterior to the normally 
marked insect, by Fabricius, in the year 1801, who gave it 
the name of Crioeeris MptattUata, But as thb b only tlie 
name of a variety, it is not entitled to stand as the designa- 
tion of the species. On a subsequent psge of same vol- 
ume, Fabricius described the species more correctly, nam- 
ing it Criocerii vittata^ but he had already given this 
name, vitlata^ to another species of CriottrU^ Itence it 
could not be employed to designate tliis species also. In 
18(H$ it received the name $triolata, firom Illiger, not Fa- 
bricius as Dr. Harris incorrectly says, and by this name it 
has been usually designated since. In the catalogue of 
Coleopterous Insects published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, two very distinct insects are confounded togedier 
under this name, the tlongaia of Fabridus and Olivier, 
which is also the ivniata of Say, bdng a southern spedea 
quite different from the ttnolota^ and unknown to our 
entomologists at the present day, though specimens of it 
have been sent me by both my valued correspondent, Wm. 
S. Robertson, from west of Arkansas, and my daughter, 
from Mississippi. 

I have only to add, that dustmg the plants mfeeled by 

these flca-bcctlcs, especially wUvu tlie dew is on, with 
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Une, uhee, plaater, Scotch mntt, or soot, or with two or 
time of Uieae mixed together, ia tbe remedj popuUrtj 
resorted Co for repelling them. I have not tcBtvd these 
«rtJcle< with mfficient «tterUon to Tonn an opinion re- 
specting tbek eOocT. The iacect ia Tery shy and limor- 
ooB, and whenever I we It «n radi«h or cabbi^ leave*, I 
am aecustomed by strikiDg (be hand towards it, aod b; 
brUBliinK and aluking the plants, to scare it twaj ; aad 1 
enlertaia the opinion thej will mogtl; forsake apoCa where 
they are frequenlty menaced and dtelurbed in Ihia man- 
ner, and r«9ort to aituatiooa where tbe; And they can re- 
nain unmoleated. Mi Fitch. 



CULTURE OF GRAPES IN POT& 

Eds. Cult, xsb Co. Gknt. — T woald like to ucertain 
through the mFdiam of Tnt CtrLTiTtto*, the bett practi- 
cal method of nidng grapea in poU. By ■deacriptiou of 
the ayatem, at yottr convenieacc, you will oblige one at 
leaat of your nmny aubacriben. N. H. Pekbt. C(mi%. 

the culture of grapes in pots requires more skill and at- 
IrailiDD than by other modes, at the same time that It poe- 
■easea aome peculiar adiantagct. One of theae advan- 
tsgea ia the «niail «paee they occupy, nearly double the 
amount of fruit being obtained from a house occupied by 
Tinea in pota, aa by the ordiiiarj method. AaoClier is the 
Au^ity with which (he plants may be traDaferred from oue 
place to another, a» growth, warmth, Ac, may require, and 
thua they need not occupy ^aee in the house when not 
growing. A third ia the small amount of prepared aoil 
needed for filling the pota, aa compared with Chat inquired 
to make or fill a large border. 

The akin required is more 
ing. The earth in which they grow being in amall qoao- 
Uty, requires great care to be kept exactly at the right de- 
gree of moisture. The quantity applied must also Taiy 
with the size of the vine and the rapidity of growth. 

Eyes are uauatly employed in propagating the linea, one 
being plaoed in each poL If they grow Tigorously they 
may be made to bear fmit tbe second year, but 
usually the two first years are consumed in preparing the 
Tine, and the tboA giiea tlie crop. Some' 
chai^ the pota often, aa the plant adTances, but where 
fmiting is an ol]jec( the teoond year this frequent trtntfer 
would check growth loo much, and three changee through- 
out are enough. As there will be a huge amount of pre- 
pared earth in a large pot, unoccupied by roots, when a 
small vine ia first placed within it, the watering abould be 
given only at tbe canter, that tbe aoil may not be ueed]< 
ly toaked and soured before tbe roots reach it and pump 
op and OBiry off die wate 

The compost for filling the pots may be an equal por- 
tion of leaf mold. Baud and turf, for starting the eyes aad 
tbr the early part of Ihdr growth. It ahould not be rery 
flno, but somewhat porous. If, howerer, the aoil from 
which tbe turf ia taken ia light or sandy, the leaf mould 
andturfouly will he required. Subsequently, witere they are 
removed to a larger pot, a compost of the same materials 
with an Brddidon of one-thh^ rotted atabie 
one twenUelh leaebed ashes ahoald be med. To produce 
a rapid growth, liquid manure should b« employed tbf 
watering — it may be the druninge of the manure lieap, 
mixture of fine manure with water and a little aahea, wif 
the clear liquor alterwarda drawn o(l; or guano watei 
made of one pound of guano Co ten gallona of water. Care 
must be taken to water quite modeiately at fint ; but aa 
the planta advance rapidly in growth, and fill tbe pota with 
roots, it must be given copiously. It abould be 
bered as a guide that a plant with three leaves will need 



but a tenth part of the water required for one with thirty 
leaves ; and alao bendes 6Ai that a &at growing vine will 
canaame water in prapoTtion to its incrcsae. When the 
wood turns brown tiie watering ahouid be diminished, and 
when tlie fruit begins to color it must be still more qtar- 
ringly administered, if a fine flavor is desired. The water 
should be of the aime temperature as the ur In which the 
grapes grow. 
The time fbr ataiting the eyes may be In the latter part 
of winter, or very early in spring. The 
Btrangeet, plumpest, and blest ripened . 
iMds must be selected ; the ntode of pro- 
psgitiug will be found ia most books oq 
fruits, and issliown in figure 1. If desired 
to fruit the second year, a good boCtou 
heaC will be necessary during the eariy 
part of the season to hasten growth ; anl 
a frequent and judicioua pinching bach 
will be required to pruvent the stroDgcst 
buds from forming only on the upper part 
of the vine. A similar result is ooCained 
by training tbe vine dewiutardt. If the fruiting is oom- 
menced the second year, cut badi the vines about three 
feet high ; if tbe third year, they should be cut nearly 
down, and new canea trained fur tlie auccceding year. 
Even nliee every care is taken to have bearing vines tbe 
second year, a portion will be too weak, and will require 
cutting back for a third year's bearing. Five to eight 
bunclies will be enough lor one vine. If heavily Iruited, 
the vines will bear but one orop and become eihausted. 
If they sparingly bear, they may be removed afterwatda 
to a new pot, pruning the roots and spreading them out, 
snd after one year's growth of a new cane, lM»r a second 
year sgun. Good cultivators, however, generally prefer 
rairing new plants Irom eyes, finding it leas trouble than 
to recover an old vine, and giving better fruit. 

Where early forcing is adopted, it is important to sus- 
pend the growth aa early as possible the previous autumn, 
so as to give a period of repose. This is accompliabed by 
watering sparingly, ploong the pola on the north mde of 
a buildme, and, if neeeaary, by turning them on their 
aides to dlow the water to draia off. 

The after treatment of the vines during 
the bearing season, is quite amilsr to that in 
common grape boused — the shoots being stop- , 
ped when the braadies form, and again when 
the crapes swelL The best and most evenly 
distributed bunches must be seleoCed, tlie 
rest removed — it is much belter to have too 
few than loo many — five or six bunches to a 
vine will usually be quite enough. The se- 
oomponying cut (fig. !,) will show the mode 
of constructing the supports, consisting of four 
wooden rods, supporting ttoriiontal wires. 
. Pots or tub* twice the size of a common 
B^^°b ^ 13 V^ water-pail are of anod sise for 
tlio bearing vines. The Hamburgh and Muscadine aue- 
eeed finely cultivated in tliie way. 

A great convenience of potH^lture, conidsts in the 
small space which the vines occupy, and Ae perfect con- 
trol of position, aa circumstances require. Any vojcnnt 
portion of a small or large green-house will afford the re- 
quired apace ; ■ moderate or a rapidly fbrdng heal may 
be given thcto, observing to keep the temperature of the 
roots a little above that of the air. If forced, the fruit 
will ripen by the first of aummer, otherwise lliree or four 
montlis later; and if set aside in a cool room, the late 
ripened grapes may be kept on tlie vines for months, 
during which time they may even be employed aa a parlor 



^~ The Bourbon County (Ky^ Ag. Society luis 
reached ita TmtUy-jiJth Annual Fair, which is to be 
held at Paria on the fine grounds belonging to the societv, 
Sept 4-1 ; Frendent, Brutua J. Clay— Secretary, A. U. 
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HINTS FO B TH E SEASON. 

The summer barreeta are now eecared — the chief and 
remaining labors of the season are the sowing of winter 
grain, and securing the crops of autumn. But there are 
manj other operations that should not be neglected. 

In many places there are muck swampa, now coropara- 
tit'ely dry, that may afford a large quantity of the mate- 
rial for manures. If it may be shorelled or drawn out 
on a dry platform or hard earth surface, it will be more 
oooTenieut for drawing in winter. A laige pile of (his 
kind, thatched with straw or oorered with a rough shed^ 
will continue to become drier till winter^ by mhk^ two 
important points will be gained. Swamp muck, when 
saturated, contains some five^zths of ita wdght of water. 
The labor of drawing when wet would therefore be six 
times as great as when thoroughly dried. Wet muck will 
not absorb the liquid parts of manure — bud when dry it 
will take in and hold seTcral times its own weight The 
great point therefore, in using peat or mnek for eompost- 
ing, is to get it thoroughly dried. 

Compost heaps, for farm use, should be made wherever 
practicable, near the field or spot to whkb they are to be 
applied, with a view to save cartage. If large muck-heaps 
can be deposited at those places, a great advantage will 
result; for the stable cleanings, as they aocmnalate, may 
be drawn out there and laid in their alternating layers 
with the muck, the new heap being made closely along- 
side the oblong pile of muck. If the swainp happens to 
be near a remote part of the farm, which is to be enriched, 
many days labor in drawing first to the bam-ywd^ mmI 
then back again, would thus be sared. By making quite 

thin alternating layers, the labor of mixing over may be 
avoided. 
Preparation should be made eariy for ample winter 

shelter for stock, where not already fully proTided. One* 
third of the amount of food consumed by animals is saTcd 
by proper warmth ; one-th'rd more, in Taloe and insu- 
rance to the animala, and dairy animals give about one- 
third more milk and butter. The farmer who has, say 
twenty head, will thus save about one hundred and fifiy 
dollars each winter, aooording to a safe estimate — an 
amount wtiieh would soon pay for the whole expense of the 
buildings, — to say nothing about the increased ralne of 
manure where facilities are afforded for saving it. 

Wet portions of ground, which oould be neither culti- 
vated nor drained in the spring, if now submitted to tho- 
rough underdraining, will be increased immeasurably hi 
value. 

Briers, elders, &c., if cut immediately, will be mucb 

checked in growth another season ; and if the process is 
repeated, will be mostly destroyed. 

The vacant portions of time which every driving farmer 
may secure for this purpose, should be expended in build- 
ing stone fences or walls. Such walls sliottld always be 
laid in a trendi as deep as frost usually penetrates, filled 
with small stone. Unless this is attended to, the heaving 
and subsiding yeariy by front, will ultimately throw down 
the most perfectly built wall. A good stone fence will 
never decay, and the removal of refuse stone from the 
land is a great advantage — ^let it be therefore not neglected. 

Root crops, which have been kept clean during the eariy 
stage of tlieir growth, are apt to be now neglected and 
become weedy. By dressing them out when, needed, the 
crop will be better, and the ripening and scattering of seeds 
for a troublesome crop of intruders another year will be 
prevented. 



GelTars sboold be thoroughly cleaned, ventilated,, whttr* 
washed when needed, and ptepa i ed for the cref» of awtmno 
vegetables — that these may be kept neai and m perlecC 
condition. A cellar in oonfosion and infested with foul 
matter, is a most unsuitable place to stow eatables ;'whye 
one neatly kept and handsomely filled, la an interesting 
sight. 

Hogs should be fed early to fatten — a few weeks at the 
commencement, early in autumn, may be more than eqaal 
to as many weeks towards winter. Keep them c^ean, and 
they will thrive better ; feed them regularly, and tbey will 
fatten faster; and as there b an abundant apple crop this 
year, half the cost of fattening may be saved bj feeding 
refuse apples in suffident abundance. 

Do not negiecl to swve a good swp|)ly of tte best selected 
seed com. In cutting up com, a great deal of vahialile 
fodder is lost by carelessnera in putting up the shocka. If 
they stand erect, the stalka will be omojored ; if they ha- 
dine or become prostrate, the fodder will be half rotten 
and of little value, to say nothing of the cBseased and 
feeble animals resulting from feeding socb stuff Be 
careful, in putting up the shocks, to place the stalka evenly 
and compactly on all sides, and tie them up 0rmly, and 
they will remain so ; but pile them all on oee side in • 
careless manner, and tbey cannot stand. Weoccaabnally 
pass a com-field in autumn where the shocks stand as they 
should do; but more frequently we see many prostrate 
heaps. 

DRILL. COI*TUBE — PLO WING IN QRADL 

The ffamegtead, (Hartford, Ct.,) after some fscossnm 
of the Drill vs. the Broadcsst system of sowing seed, re- 
marks as fbltowa: 

**An approximation to driltlni; is covering with the 
plow — running broad, shallow furrows, so that the gronud 
sbatl be left m ridges beiwecn them, the grain beieg firsi 
sown broadcast. When it grows, it springs op alsftost ex- 
clusively on the ridges ; here will be a double depth of 
soil — in wet land drainage will be provided^ron all but 
very dry or washy land, no danger will be apprehended 
from either too great dryness or washing out ol the seed 
or young plants before tbey are well established, and after 
they cover the soil and begin to tiller, there will be no 
danger from either of these causes. Land in such shape 
win take the sun better ; there will be less danger from 
winter-killing — ^the ridges keeping dry. Moreover, if the 
snow blows off, only one side of the ridge will be exposed 
—if ii^ved, that on the otber side wHi fill up the space." 

^ These arguments^** adds the Homestead, ^ are present- 
ed for criticism without our expetienee or obs e rv a tion te 
beek them. We think it would be worth while to testthe 
praetioe thoroughly side by aide with drt&ing and bmad* 
cast sowing," where the grain was oorered by the barrow. 

In some sections of tliis State, wlieat is frequendy sown 
broadcast and then covered with the gang-plow, and one 
of these Implements is manufactured in Niagara county 
with a seed-hopper attached, so as to sow the gndn and 
cover it at one operation. Most wsuatty, however, the 
seed is distributed by the hand, then covered with the triple- 
gang — ^whidi does its work very well on any soil fit for 
wheat-growing. The field is harrowed before sowing, so 
that the grain may lie on a neariy level sorfhce, and the 
gang-plow covers it very uniformly from diree to five In- 
ches deep, leaving slight ridges, and throwing up the 
loose clods and stones, so as to make a rongher surface 
than would be left by the hanow. The gnun qwings up 
more or less in rows along the top of the ridges ; not, how- 
ever, with neariy the regularity of drill sowing, noris II 
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«8 unifocqi\]r covered properly. If the furrows run up and 
4oim the «lopefl^ and are provided with an outlet ditch 
lihro^g;li Ibe hoHowa, Cfaej act aa drains— otberwiiie thej 
ratlier hiuder than help the paasage of mrCaoe water. It 
U true, however, tluUi the tops of ndgea are generally 
Urjer than the aoil would b^ were it level, and may thus 
be beneficial m the wet weather of the aeasoa. 

The great ol^eets of plowing io grain are, ve beUeve, 
fii^ to fiecut« a better and quicker germination of the 
seed, aiitd aeooiML, to give the field a rot^her aurfiice, which 
better faoMa the «bow from blowing or melting away, and 
aSbrds an important protection for the young plants dur- 
ing the season of frosts, preventing in a considerable de- 
gree winter-kill or heaving out It is well known that 
from tiie effect of wind, a field with a smooth surfoce— 
one, for instance, loUed down after plowing — will be bare 
^ snow, while a field left with the furrows untouched will 
retain a considerable covering^ It is also true that after 
the show Ijas gone, but while frosty ni|ghts are frequent, 
level soils suffer more from heaving out than roogh ones— 
the ridged land, moreover, crumbling and falling down by 
di^, covers to some extent tbd roots lifted at night The 
spring rains may also have the same effect These are 
some of the reasons for leaving wheat fields with a ridged 
surfsce, as in plowing in, and to some extent in drilling, 
and in covering with a coulter harrow. 

But to return to the first ol^ect — the better germination 
of seed secured by covering with the plow. At the time 
for sowing winter wheat — very often the surface soil Is too 
dry — sown broadcast and harrowed in, it would be covered 
with the dry soil, and lie waiting rain, perhaps weeks, be- 
fore geimination. The gang-plow covers. more deeply, 
and brings the seed more certainly in contact with the 
moist earth. This enables the farmer to sow his wheat 
witl) safety, without waiting ibr rain until the best time 
has passed by. Wheat, of course, can be plowed in with 
a single small plow, but not as rapidly as with a gang. 

The above are the arguments of those who have long 
practiced and observed this method of covering wmter 
grain ; we offer them in part for our friends of the Home- 
steady but more for those who may not have tried this 
method for themselves. 
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[Tor Che Ooontry Gentleman and OultivalorJ 

The Law of Reprodaotion with Fmits and Seed- 

l>earing Planta 

Eds. Co. Gent. — ^Although the above topic may have 
been extensively discussed in our agricultural or horticul- 
tural works, yet it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with an article on the sul^eot, aind, belicvhig it of 
much practical importance^ I propose to oiler a few si^- 
gestious, hoping that sqme abler pen will take up the mat- 
ter and discuss it as it deserves. 

It is a common saying that " like begets like,^ and in 
the formation of fruits and herbs, each was appointed to 
yield ** seed after its kind." Still we are constantly told 
that '^it osikes no differenoe what kind of apple-seeds we 
plant, we never know what the fruit will be till seen." 

And the same is true also of peaches, pears, cherries, 
and the endless varieties of fruits produced ; their seed 
gives no assurance as to what quality of fruit we slmll 
gather. 

Is not tlie same trae of aquashea, melons, eneumbers, 
beeU, earrots, and the endleas varieties of vegetables and 
leed-bearioff products with which our fields and ^irdens 
Abound f We plant summer squash, and gather pump- 
kins or a eross between pumpkins and squashes which is 
only^ii for pign We sow blood-beet seed, and gather 
white beets;, pale red ones, and a few such as our seed 
purport«)d to be, and turn away with impatienoe to accuse 



Nature of being false to her professions. But is slie so? 
On the contrary, is there not an important law of hers 
which we have failed to observe ? 

The law is tliis. Different varieties of.fruitsand flower- 
ing plants mix, by the pollen of the one falling on die 
stigma of the other. The immediate product is not thereby 
materially changed, but the seed is ; and the result is de- 
veloped in the product of the seed when sown. 

Thus, I have growing in the same orchard, Seeknofur- 
tubers, Spitzenbeigs, Baldwins, and Northern Spies. De- 
siring to ina-ease the number of my Baldwuis, I plant the 
seed of that fruit ; but when it comes to bear, behold I 
have neither Baldwin, Northern Spy, or anything else such 
a^ my orchard had previously borne. 

Again, I set in my garden — for seed — a blood beet, a 
turnip beet, and a sugar beet They are in <doee prox- 
imity, it is true, but I gather the seed with care ; pu^ 
the different varieties in different papers, label and put 
away for future use. On sowing my different varieties in 
different beds, I find the product " all mixed up." I have 
neither blood beets or tun>ip beets or sugar beets where 
they belong, but all sorts and no sorts, any where but 
where they were sown.. Now, where is the trouble? 
Simply here. I set my seed beets where they mixed m 
flowering time, and the result is seen in the heterogeneous 
mass of stuff which is grown on the different beds. 

The same principles apply — ^with certain limitations — to 
all flowering products. The mixing is in the «e«d^ by rea- 
son of its having been produced where its flower wa» im- 
pregnated with the pollen of some other variety of the 
same general kind. Fanners sometimes say their potatoes 
mix by planting in proximity. This, however, is a mis- 
take. The seed within the balls mix, and if they plant 
th<«Q, the v«sult will be some new kind. Their com mixes, 
it is true, by planting in proximity ; and so doubtless do 
their wheat and other grains. But here the seed and the 
fruit are idenUcal, Tou cannot separate them as you can 
an apple from Um seeds ; a melon or a squash from Its, 
and a beet and tnmip from theirs. 

White com and yellow com, side by ride, will mingle 
their varieties on the same cob; but separate these varie- 
ties and plant again at respectful distances, and there is 
nothing more seen of the minglhig. 

Tlie conclusion of the matter therefore is, that Nature 
is not treacherous to her laws. She observes the rules 
given her at the beginning ; but, if we would produce 
from seed, plants sudi as we desire, we must know that 
our seed has been kept free from mingling with otlier va- 
rieties of the same general kind, during its flowering stage. 

Clinton, Aufftut S, 1860. B. W. ft. 
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NEW JAPAN PINKa 



Several new varieties of Pinks have been introduced 
into this country this spring for the first time, and have 
just flowered with us. 

Dianthus Ghinensis Heddewigii, or Heddewig^s Japan 
Pink, is a dwarf annual growing six inches high, bushy, 
flowers borne on a short upright stem^ and whi<£ are about 
two and a half inches in diameter, of colors generally a 
marbled velvetty crimson, sometimes rose or violet The 
flowers are single and open well, with flat and smooth pe- 
tals deeply fringed. These pinks, it is s^d, will be in 
flower three or four months. 

Dianthus CbineBslfl Laoiniatua^ a perennial variety, much 
similar to the last, but with finer leaves and more strag- 
gling in habit of growth. The flowers are larger than 
Heddewigii, being fully three inches in diameter, of vari- 
ous colors; some double but generally single ; said by Mr. 
Heddewig to blossom fh>m tl^ end of May until the begin- 
ning of frost 

These new pinks we think will become great favorites ; 
they are certainly remarkably brilliant and showy flowers. 
Another season we presume the seeds will be sold at such 
a price that persons in moderate drcumsianoes can afford 
to purchase them, the price this year having been what 
may fairly be termed a ** fancy" one, viz., fifty cents for 
twenty seeds. a. B. R. 
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"GRASS A S A MANXTREr 

In a reoent article on the ^* Manorial Resourcea of the 
Farm,** we put grass-growing in rotation with grain crops 
as tlie first grand resource of Che fanner for raising and keep- 
ing up the fertility of his soil. Having since noted sev- 
eral facts bearing upon thiy subject, which may tend far- 
ther to illustrate and enforce the importance of attention 
to tliis fact in husbandry — " that the growing of clover 
and the grasses lies at the foundation of all profitable 
fanning," we note them for our readers. 

That on many of our natural wheat soils good crops of 
iliat grain have been grown every three years, and even 
every other year for many auccessive periods, is a well 
known fact. We find in the Rnral New-Yorker of July 
21, a letter froin P. Hathaway of Milan, 0., who for twen- 
ty years raised wheat annually on one of three fields, the 
wheat being seeded in spring, to clover, dressed with a 
bushel of plaster per acre, pastured the next season, and 
then summer fallowed and sowed to wheat the third year. 
** The depth of plowing was uniform — what a yoke of oxen 
and span of horses attached to a No. 4 Iden plow could ac- 
oompliah.** The average yield of wheat for the first seven 
yean was twenty-six bushels per acre ; near the doae of 
tlie term, thirty-six bushels, and now, on the same land, 
he had wheat growing which will yield from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels per icre, and tliis sown on oat stubble with 
two plowings. *^ The midge,** he adds, ** for a time was 
a baffiiug pest, but now, when we escape its ravages, the 
land proves itself unimpairod in fertility.** 

While we would not advocate any severe course of crop- 
ping tending rapidly to exhaust the soil, we would advise 
farmers to gronr all the dover and grasses possible, if they 
would keep their farms fertile and productive when de- 
Toted to grain. As long as a soil with the aid of a bushel 
of plaster per acre will grow heavy crops of clover, we 
need not fear but it will grow grain crops at suitable in- 
tervals without further application of manure. We may 
find it most profitable to feed the grass grown to stock, 
taking the manure they eupply meanwhile in return ; still 
this would only be grass in another and (for this purpose 
perhaps) better form, with some additional elements gain- 
ed from the animal oiganisms through which it has passed. 
But we did not intend to attempt any discussion of this 
branch of the subject 

Among the questions proposed to every competitX>r for 
a farm premium by our State Agricultural Society, is this: 
** What do you consider the best mode of improving the 
soil on your farm f ** with reference to the different kinds 
of soil, clay, sand or gravel ; and it is curious to obeenre 
how uniform have been the answers received. One (in the 
Transactions of *58) plows greensward under in the spring 
for com ; ** likes to have a coat of grass on tlie turf to turn 
under; ** some apply manure during the course of croppiog 
before again seeding to g^rass. Another says : *^ My method 
of increasing the product is by the use of plaster (sown on 
clover ;) on the * home farm * I also use barnyard manure.** 
Another top-dresses his meadows, to increase the growth 
of grass with a portion of his stock manure, while another 
pitta all liis manure on his newly seeded grass lands. These 
are mostly dairy farmers, who yet grow a considerable 
share of grain for home consumption. 

Turning more particularly to the grain growing farms, we 
Lill find grass, and clover particularly, the basis of theu* 
^>rovement. ** A dover lay of two or three yean tum- 
ler in May for corn, or in August for wheat,** is the 



general rule, applying manure, if at- «H, to At eora crap 
before plowing. Another takes care to rvtont to grass be- 
fore his soil is over cropped with gram, depending apoo 
the former for the power to produce the latter, and we 
may say that ft is a dependance not Itkdy to be miafrfaeed, 
if we give the grass crop the attention which it merits boft 
from i:s intrinsic value and the place which it most bold 
in all self-sustaining, farm impiovii^ systems of agricol- 
ture. 

^* When we manure our meadows plentifoHy,** ssji 
Thaer's Prtntft;>2tf< of Agrietdtwe^ ^' we are quite sure of 
a sufiideni supply for our arable land,** and when we find 
a farm under management rendering it capable of proda^ 
ing good crops of grass for pasturage or mowing, as nid 
before, we may rest assured that it is really iert3e, aad 
may easily be continued so. A limited supply of raaoare, 
we think, would go'farther if applied early in the fall (ia 
a fine state) on sward land than in any other way. It 
would tend largely to thicken the turf by increasing the 
growth of roots and leaves beyond what would otheraiM 
take place through the autumn and winter, m well as giv- 
ing it an earlier start in spring — benefitting, in fact, bolli 
as protection and nourishment Its value would be «• 
haneed by this resalt, and the turf, when plowed nadcr, 
would furnish a rich manuring for any desired cvep^ Deep 
plowing, draining, irrigation, any me«ns to promote giafl 
growing will give us at the same tHne profitable gnin 
femm on all soils suited to its production, as^ indeed, lo 
one kind or another, most soils are. 
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WHEAT— THICK vs. THIN SEEDING. 



The season of sowing is once more at hand, and tbe 
matter of seed and its commission to the earth is again 
and increasingly, we believe, receiving tbe attentioD of 
farmers. No course of condusive ezperimenls has as jei 
settled the important question as to the proper qjoaotity of 
wheat for seeding an acre, or decided definitdy and autbori- 
tativdy on the contest of Tbtek m. Thin Seeding ef tlui 
and other grains. Much has been smd and writtea vpoi 
the subject, but the experiments detailed aa proof, point 
to such opposite conclusions that both sides daim the de- 
cision in favor of the mode which they have practiced. 
Tliick seeding was most popular when the drill fltystem was 
brought forward, reeting in part ita claims to sap^rioritj 
on the saving in amount of 'seed, and bringing strong tes- 
timony in its favor. Evidence equally conclusive ii abun- 
dant on the other side, and thus the question seems left 
to the judgment of tbe individiMl diroeUy inter«0ted-4he 
farmer himself; he must follow his own views— enptoy 
his own discretion — and sow the amount of seed he thiakf 
will produce the best crop. 

Under a perfect system of tillage — giving all the grouid 
and all tlie strength of tlie soil to the one product of 
wheat — ^no doubt the rule would hold good, that the great- 
er the number of perfect stems and beads per acre, the 
greater the amount of grain produced. Such would seem 
to be the teaching of the experiments given in our Stale 
Transactions for 1849, where wheat sown in squares one 
and a half inches each way, taking neariy four boshels of 
seed per acre, gave a product of almost seventy bttsheto, 
while one-fourth the amount of seed, m squares of three 
inches, gave fifly-one busliels ; and other trial plots, using 
two bushels of seed, and three-fourths of a bushd^gave 
respectively products rating at sixty and at forty-flv* 
bushels per acre. English experiments give about tht 
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eame result, pointiiig strongty to an even distribution of 
the seed ov«r die growid on all «lean aoiU. Weeding, 
where seeded, oompeasates for the loss of spaee in drill- 
culture;, and we ac« aot without experioMiita aliowiog tliiii 
aeeding very fiivonfoly by the aide of the more liberal sup- 
ply^eflpctally in cases of early sowing on rich or very care- 
fully cultivated soils. 

These various disoussioiia and experiments point at least 
to one f«ct for the gnidanee of the fariner — but one very 
generally known and considered — that rich, deep thorough- 
ly worked soils do not need as great an amount of aeed as 
those of a less fertile character. In the early settlement 
of the great wheat section of this State, farmers long 
practiced sowing about one and a half bushels, or less, per 
acre, and on their ft«sii, unworn soils, doubtless raised as 
large, if not larger crops titan they would with more 
abundant seeding. As the years rolled on, the amount of 
seed waa increased in many cases to two and one-fourth to 
two and a half bushels, the plant showing leas disposition 
to tiller and grow luxuriantly than before. The use of 
the drill effected a saving of at least half a bushel per 
acre, from the greater certainty of germination when cov- 
ered to a uniform depth, over the variable amount of soil 
given when covered by the harrow. 

It is found also, that the amount of seed necessary is 
effected by the variety of wheat, as well as the soil and 
the time of sowing; some kinds showing more disposition 
to tiller than others, and all making a greater number of 
stems when gaining a fair growth in autumn. Their in- 
fluence should be considered by the farmer, but we would 
not advise him to rest satisfied with the fair results of thin 
seeding induced by the scarcity of seed for the kst few 
years, but to give a full, trial to the long settled practice 
of the best wheat-growers of ancient and modem times, 
in seeding liberally with a pure article of carefully select- 
ed grain, remembering that in this respe^ as in all, ** as 
ye sow, so also shall ye reap.** 
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USE OF THE CLOD-CRUSHER. 



Sakpord Howard states in the Boston Cultivator, that 
the following course is successfully pursued in Scotland 
with the clod-crusher. It is of course only used on heavy 
clay lands, which on plowing, break up into laige clods ; 
and the land must be comparatively free from stone. The 
soil having been plowed, and left in laige clods, a grubber 
is passed over the whole, loosening up the doda, and leav- 
ing them at the surface. The grubber, as our readers may 
be aware, is like a harrow or cultivator, with long hooked 
teeth, which loosen the soil as deep or deeper than the 
plow has run. The dod-cru^er is next passed, which 
breaks the clods into fragmeitto, at the same time it tends 
to p ess the soil too ooropactly together. An indispensa- 
ble part of the operation is now to follow with a grubber 
to loosen the crumbled soil 

We may add that lieavy and tenacious soils, which have 
been regulariy drained, and are Judiciously managed, do 
not often become a mass of laige clods, yet this is some* 
times the case when liot, drying weather succeeds heavy 
rains, before plowing can be accomplished. In such in- 
stances, the successful planting and cultivation of a crop, 
could not be expected. We have known acorn crop to 
be nearly doubled in product by the use of a one-horse 
clo<f-cru8her between the rows, to reduce the lumps into 
meUow eaiib. On undrained clay soils, its use would un- 
doubtedly be often eminently advantageous. * 



(Vor the Ooontry Gentteraan and Cultivator.] 

Travels in lowa-Fannarg* College. 

Me8SR& Editors — I left Muscatine July 24, fbr the 
College Farm in the centre of the State, 176 miles — 88 of 
which is by railroad to Iowa city, and the rest by stage and 
on foot At present tlits farm is between three principal 
routes of travel, one west through the Capital, one up the 
Des Moines valley, and one up the Iowa river. It is on 
the route of the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska railroad. 

It may be thought wild to talk about railroad routes in 
Iowa; **they were exploded two yean ago.** If persons 
could have traveled with me nearly 400 miles last week 
and this — ^if they could have seen the beauty, goodness 
and greatness of tliis agricultural and horticultural coun- 
try — if they could have seen the beautiful golden harvest 
in shock, and the beauty of the uniformly and luxuiiant 
growth of com — not tlte wonderful great crops, but the 
taafuiefyW €a»e with which they are ftrodueed — ^they would 
have understood and rejoiced with me at the sure prospect 
of the rapid advance of this country in all the improve- 
ments of the east And even now, in these ** exploded ** 

times of the west, they are laying the iron ndl 17 miles 
west of Iowa city, and will soon have it 80, up to Meran- 
go. And on my return, as I leil Iowa city, we had 16 
loaded freight cars, and before I left the train, in 26 miles, 
it had incr^bsed up to 80. The quantity of freight will be 
greatly increased from month to month. 

The cattle look as fat and sleek aa otters, running at 
large, and in this dry time gathering In herds about the 
streams ; mostly scrub stock, but many very fine Durhams, 
and occasionally a fine milch cow. Our farmers are begin- 
ning to appreciate the difference between a «Tti6 and a 
large well formed Durham, Quite an improvement in the 
breed of hogs of hUe. Sheep few. Mr. Grinnell of tlio 

town of that name, has brought in this season 2,000 fine 
wool Our country is not half stocked wiUi animals, and 
our farmera are determined to increase it until their stock 
will consume their great crops of com. We must count 
on the amount of money we can get for a ton of produce 
— wool first, butter and cheese second, beef and pork third, 
and flour fourth. 

This season has been a hot and dry one, having a spell 
of drouth in every month,. beginning with March and end- 
ing with July, for lately we have had a bountiful pouring 
out of showere over moat of ahe state, and probably all ; 
for although it was dry and the com leaves were rolling 
up when I came down the Iowa river two days ago, since 
then I have seen copious showers. This completes tiie 
crop of com, and it is as heavy as I ever saw it in Iowa, and 
forward — many pieces in roasting can this 8d of August. 

Wheat first rate. In a former communication I bad said 
it would be a good average crop, but it is above. I have 
heard «of some being threshed which yielded 80 bushels 
per acre, spring. It is of best quality, plump and clean ; 
I never saw it harvested so promptly in good season — a 
little tardy m stacking, but probably these showers will not 
continue long enough to sprout it — ^price 65 cents a bushel. 

What is the prospect of foreign demand ? We firsfhcar 
of failure of crops in much of Europe ; then ** the proba- 
bility is tiiere is not much failure." Is not this *' probar 
bility " for specuhition in grain f Is it not English policy 
and American dealers^ policy, to cry up tfie qantiiy and 
cry down the price / 

CoLLKOS Farm. — ^We have 648 acres of land, timber 
and beautiful rolling prairie— 70 acres in crops — 120 under 
fence— a good bank-barn 42 by 60 being built — brick 
burned for the kitchen, wash-room and wood house of Uie 
farm house, and when these are all paid for we shall be at 
the end of our first |10,000, appropriated by the State two 
and a half years ago. We have no session of our Legisla- 
ture next winter, and we shall wait patiently one and a 
half yeare to put up our College buildings, when we hope 
in tliree years to open our farm school. Sux£ Foster. 

Jftucatine^ lown^ Aug. 8. 
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[For the Oirantry Gentleman mid CoMTalor.] 

Harvesting and Keeping Slooi OropB* 

Messrs. Editoiui — ^In ooinplying with the request of A. 
J. M., in the Co. Gsmt. of July 12, present vol., I shall 
perhnps be able to say but little thiit is not already fami- 
liar to the most of your readers ; as my experience in 
harvesting and keeping roots will not vary materially from 
the recorded experience of others. 

In harvesting roots, I begin with mangolds and tamips, 
which should be taken up before tlicre is any hard freex- 
ing weather, as in consequence of growing more or less 
out of tlie ground, they are more likely to be injured than 
other kinds that grow mostly below the surface. Man- 
golds arc pulled, first, in consequenoe of growing a con- 
siderable part of the root out of tlie ground ; they can 
generally be pulled by hand without any trouble; but 
where this is not the case they should be loosened with a 
spiide. They are spread on the ground a few hours to 
dry, when the tops are cut off, and those intended for 
winter feeding are taken to the cellar; and the portion 
that is intended to be used in the spring buried in round 
shallow pits about one spade deep, twenty-five or thirty 
bushels in a pit The same course is pursued with tur- 
nips, which are next gathered. Carrots I have always 
taken up with a spade ; but where there is a large piece, 
it would be better to run a plow close along one side of 
the rows, and turn away the ground, so the roots may be 
turned out into the furrow and easily pulled by hand. 
Parsnips can be taken up in the same manner as carrots, 
that is, those that are wanted for winter feeding. All 
th!it aro not wanted until spring may remain in the ground 
until that time. 

All the curing I have ever given to roots, or supposed 
thoy needed, was to let them dry off a little, and that is 
mostly done to alk>w whatever dirt may be attached to 
them to get dry, so that by handling tliem the most of it 
will mttle off, and which, as my land is a sandy loam, and 
they come out of the ground protty clean, is all the clean- 
ing tliat is found necessary as a general thing, thougli 
some kinds of iumipe will liave moro or leas small fibrous 
roots that will hold the dirt. In suoli cases I scrape the 
fine fibers, dirt and all off, with the back of a large knife 
that is used to cut up roots with. But this is not done 
until they aro wanted to feed, for the reason that roots, to 
keep well, should be bruised and mutilated as litth) as 
possible. 

Tliero will be much less trouble in digging, cleaning 
and taking cstre of roots, if it is done before the long 
heavy rains, late in the fall, make the ground wet and 
muddy. From the first to the tenth of November is 
generally the best time in tliis latitude. In cutting off 
the tops of all kinds of roots, care should be taken not 
to injure the crown of the plant, as they will keep much 
better when the stems of the leaves are cut off just above 
the crown, where the last leaves are starting ouk 

The best method of keeping roots through the winter, 
I have ever tried, is to bury them ; as when il«is well 
done, they will come out in the spring as fresh, tender 
and sweet as when they were fin4 pulled. In burying 
roots plenty of straw must be used. It should be put on 
the pile in the manner best calculated to carry off all rain 
an(f snow water, so as to keep the roots as dry as possible. 
About half tlie amount of dirt that is necessary to keep 
potatoes Irom freezing, will be all that ouglu to be put on 
roots, as a little freesing don*t injure them in the least, 
while if kept too warm, they will grow badly, and some- 
times rot. Each pit should be finished, and covered for 
winter, the teme day it is began, as if lefl open a day or 
two, or longer, mice will be sure to find it, and make nests 
and winter in it, destroying more or less roots^ and some- 
times making a good many holes through the covering, 

letting in water, and causing them to rot. p. j. 

• # » 

l^f* Tlie Regulations and Premium List of the Iowa 
State Agricultural Society for 18dO, are at hand. The 
exhibition takes place at Iowa City, October 2-li ; Presi- 
dent, Hon. G. G. Wright; Secretary, J. H. Wallace, Mus- 
catine. 



(Tor Iht Cowtvy flMtteMaa iB4 GirillvalwJ 

''BALLOON FRAMES ''-^--fitbArtidi^ 

There is at the present time among monled men who 
seek investment for their capital io the oonstraetioii of 
buildings, a desire to ascertain the very aiee poivt that 
limits the union of economy and absolute safety, and this 
point to which one may approach with confidence, md 
never, under any circumstances, go beyond, is a leading 
subject of study for the Civil Engineer and Architect It 
has been stated by a distingnisb^ Civil Engineer that tbe 
failure of a bridge, or any work, under tbe proper leats^ 
conveyed a better lesson than its snooess^ as iUustntiog 
the position of that point which. theory alone can never lo 
well show. 

It takes many years of experiments to overcome popolir 
prejudice, brought ap to believe tliat a certain amoant of 
atrengtii, weiglit, sixe and labor are requisite for a certain 
result ; we look with suspicion on any one who has the 
energy, the courage, or the impudence to pronoaooe tbe 
old fashioned mortice and tenon timber frame, with its 
heavy beams, wasteful extravagance of timber andjabor, 
a relic of by-gone days handed down to us with all the 
pr^udices and ignorance diistered asDmd it Every day 
we can see examplee of such frames changing shape or 
tumbling down witli their own weight, built with a eoo- 
dition t£it they shall be strong enough to support tbeD- 
selves, and then sufficiently strong besides for the uses ia- 
tended, a dottUe motive tlie baUoon frame does not rt* 
quire. 

Many mechanics will say the balloon frame is a huinba;, 
an impracticable aflkir, or, at best, only adapted to the 
smallest of frames ; they are evidently not posted, or else 
they consider tlie balloon frame a sad innovation on their 
business. Certainly the bnineas of franuDg with heavy 
timber is somewhat interfered with, but then there will be 
none the less money expended in building. If men can 
put up buildings cheaper, they will build them larger^ or 
build more of them. 

There is, however, .the undeniable and indispntable fact 
in every town and city, and on nearly every farm ia tlie 
great weet, and in California, tliat the baUoon frame ia not 
a humbug, is not impracticable, but is used indiscriiuinate^ 
ly for every grade of buildhig required, and lias beeu used 
since the eaiiy settlement of that portion of the west be- 
yond Lake Michigan, say from twenty to twenty-five yearSi 
and thoroughly successfiiL 

On the outskirts of some of oar large cities of late yean 
there have been many attempts made to cheapen the mac- 
tioe and tenon frame. Economy certainly has been intra* 
duced, but at the expense of strength and security. We 
have seen sticks three by five inches used as posts for two 
story buildings, having a tenon on each end, and ten BMM^ 
tices cut in its length to receive the girts and biaoes-~in 
other cases the braces are beveled to the angle and nailed 
to post and girth. Others introduce soime peculiarities of 
the balloon frame, but as a general thiog these frames are 
very inferior to the genuine balloon frame, and canD(^ be 
erected at so low a cost, and do not possess those qualities 
of strength and security. We have seen noortice and t«ion 
frames in the upper part of New-York city that are as light 
in every particular as the balloon frame, and every waj 
inferior — ^inferior because the original strength of the tim- 
ber is cut away, and the thorough basket-like system of 
tying, cross tying and diagonal tying not being used. An 
ordinance should be passed requiring such buudings to be 
put up with a balloon frame,- for two reasons; one is the 
buildings would be stronger and safer; the other is that it 
would be economy for the owner. 

We have seen it stated* that ^^ the most prominent faalt 
of the oalloon frame b the dependence put on nails,* that 
** it is liable to get out of place and constantly grow weaker 
by the corrosion of the nails, and the wearing of the nsil 
holes.** Upon the same principle fte most promineat fbnl| 
of tlie Niagara Suspension bridge is the dependence pl^ed 
on the small wires that fonn the cables. * 

Corrosion of nails in permanent work is conndered de* 

• PatentOfBes Report imk 
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«irat2«^ vndiicldA muoh Co the force required to draw a nail. 
^ We have flomeUmee reooaicaeaded the w^ of greea timber 
or studding to produce tiiia very effect 

Weariiij^ of the nail holeB a an olyection ve cannot 
answer. We confeas our inability to see how it can be 
produced, a case of this kind not liaving ooonrrcd in our 
practice. We liave examined balloon frame buildings that 
liave been erected 10 or 12 years, in exposed situations, 
without discovering any defect of this kind ; rigidity is a 
principle of this style of frame, and the otgection may^be 
uiged more forcibly against the . old style. ' The balloon 
frame may bo confidently relied on in the erection of every 
description of wooden buildings ; there are, however, cases 
where it is not practicable to construct without making 
some use of the old fashioned principle of framing or use of 
heavy timber ; for instance, a barn built on piers will require 
heavy sills; wide openings as sheds, doorways, &c., require 
heavy lintels, on the same principle that a bridge of 200 
feet span must be built stifier and stronger tlian if it had a 
pier every ten feet. . Balloon framing requires a solid 
foundation for eacti stud, as each stud runs through the 
building, supporting its share of each floor and raller, and 
will not admit of extra wide openings without a heavy lintel 
to support tlie weight above. 

We see no objection wliatever in the way of freely adopt- 
ing the balloon frame, and very much ean be said in its 
favor ; it is absolutely safe and secure, and its economy a 
strong recommendation. We are willing to lisk a well 
earned reputation in advocating its merits. 

6ko. K. Woodward, 
▲rciilt«ot and COvil Enslacer, » ^raadway, New-Tork. 

• •• : 

NEW WAY OF RAISING CELERY. 

* 

The kst Dvmber of the HorticoUurist publishes a oom- 
munication from "Fox Meadow," on the cultivation of 
oelery, aocordmg to a " new theory," and which has proved 
Tery successful — single sticks having been grown, and 
after being washed and dressed for the table, hare weighed 
eiffkt ponneU ! The practice is undoubtedly an »xoeUent 
one, but (he tlieory needs cratches, — ^inaamuoh as it in- 
cludes the notion tliat the leaves ** condense inots<«r«" 
and send it down to the rootk for their benefit. This is 
the same error as the old one that weeds shade the soil 
and keep it moist, when as every careful observer knows 
they pump up and throw off moisture from the earth at a 
npid rate, which is the reason-that the earth will be always 
found much drier on the removal of a rank growth of 
Weeds, tlian where the soil is bare and exposed. The 
author of this tlieory does not rid^e «;i celery, because the 
ridge throws off the water from the roots. Now if he will 
examine his celery roots carefiilly, he will find that the 
fine white fibi^ of whieh they consist, have extended aa 
fiur from the plants as he has made the mellow and com- 
posted soil, and that eonsequently ridging, if it had any 
sensible influence in this direction, would only tend to 
throw the water at the end of the rootlets, where it Is 
wanted. He propoaes to " eopy-rigfat ** this theory, but 
we think he may aa well omit it at present There is one 
part of it, however, that Is eorreet, but not entirely new, 
and on this his success depends, namely, that plaats^ and 
celery especially, grow and flourish with plenty of water 
—and tills brings us to the practice, which Is no doubt 
exdsllent, and which we give in substance :^> 

A bed is formed six to twelve feet wide and as long as 
oonveoieuC; the soil is dug out nine inches deep and 
throa'n on each side ; the basin tluis fonned is filled nearly 
full of old manure, which is then Uioroughly incoi-poratccl 
into the soil below ; set out the plants nine by twelve 
Inches over the whole surface ; soak it thoroughly, and 
shade for a few days, llien make an embankment around 
this bed a foot high, so as to keep it constantly saturated 
with water. Marnirp water or j^uano water 10 reoom- 



mended; but perhaps the stratum of nine inches of old 
manure^ would manufacture enough of tids, when the water 
is let on. The plants, as they grow, are merely loosely 
tied up with bass matting ; and the young suckers and 
small leaves at the base, are removed. The trench or bed 
must never become dry — there should always be a puddle 
there. It is eartlied up only three weeks bcforo needed 
for use — any celery will blanch as white as a lily in three 
or four weeks. For this purpose, the soil thrown out In 
excavating the bed is returned. Late in autumn the whole 
bed is covered with forest leaveti a foot or foot and a half 
thick, with a few cornstalks to prevent their blowing away. 
From this bed the oelery may be readily obtained at any 
Lime, fresh, sweet, and crisp, during the winter. 

This wc have no doubt is an excellent method of raising 
and protecting celery — the mode of raising is founded 
simply on the principle of giving plenty of manure and 
plenty of water, and requires a large supply of water at 
liand — and that of covering, whidi has been practiced be- 
fore, or the well known protective power of successive 
layers of dead leaves with their numerous thin interposed 
strata of air. 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
PEA-NUT, O R GR OUND PEA, 

R. T. Brooks asks for information as to its culture, 
and as it is grown commonly in the south, I will give the 
information. The peas are hulled or the shell broken 
before planting— the ground prepared as for com, rows 
three feet apart, and the seed * dropped about one foot 
apart in the drill. Tlie after culture, with a view to keep- 
ing down grass or weeds and the proper tilth of the soiL 
Bedding or hilling is not to be practiced. The plant Is 
unlike any of the pea family in every respect It has no 
bush or vine, but projects its limbs, horizontally, u^on the 
surface of the ground, in length varying from one to three 
feet, and in all directions from tlie center or root These 
limbs bloom as they grow, ind In this respect are unlike 
any other plant with whieh I am acquamted. The bloom 
(small yellow,) rises on a slender stem and opens to the 
sun. After the germ is Impregnated, the stem turns down 
to the ground and projects the young pea under the sur- 
fiice from one to three inches, where it grows to maturity. 
It requires clean culture and a loose soil. It is most com- 
monly planted on our poorest land, for the reason that It 
makes more on that kind of land than any crop cultivated. 
We plant in March or April, and gather aher frost Yield 
from one to two hundred bushels per acre, measured in 
the shell, which is considered two-thirds of the bulk. 
Time to mature the crop, six months. We are indebted 
to the African for this valiTable pea. Their name for it Is 
gouher ; the Indian name, pindar. P. T. Graves. 

Lowudi Co.^ Ala.^ July 31, 1860. 

•♦• 

CFor tbe Countrr Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Ginger Cakes-No. 1. 

One pint of molaaies. 

One cup of batter. 

One tablespoonfal of saleratas. 

One teaspoonful of alam, each to he dissolved in eop half 
full of boiling water. 

One tabletpoonful of ginger, aad»floar enough to roll oat in 
little cakes. sc. a. k. 

• •• '■ 

A Largk IffiLKKR. — About a month ago wo published 

(p. 29) the amount of Milk produced in five days milking 

of several Ayrshire cows, la competition for prises offered 

in Scotland by the Duke of Athol. An extract from a 

Scotch paper of later date, states that the cow which thoa 

stood first, yielding an average of 26 lbs. 6 oz. of milk in 

each of 10 successive mllkings, "improved wonderfully 
in the amount of produce afler she was put on the grasit. 
She lately gave the astonishing quantity of 75 imperial 
pounds, or 7i imperial gallons of milk per day for seve- 
ral days in succession. The laigeet quantity at one milk- 
ing was 89 pounds," 
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[For the GaHlvalor «ad Conntry 6«Btkauui.] 
GOOD WHEA T OROPa 

NiAB Gbmbta, Jul7 MUl, l«Ql 

Messu. L. Tuckek k Son — Along with this you will 
receive • Mmple of my Meditemneui wbeetof this year's 
growth. I think the sample superior to last yearns, more 
particularly in the color than in anything else. I nerer 
■aw Mediterranean wheat as fair as this. It is wonderful 
how it has improved in quality since I first sowed it 
When yon have examined, please hand it to my friend Col. 
JoHHSON to place in his State Rooms, and if he gets a 
better sample I would be pleased if he would let me know 
it. I may possibly send samples of the Hay wheat and 

Soules. They are both very fine. Mr. Swan has a very 
fine crop of Soules. The land was manured for the pre- 
vious crop (oats,) then summer fallowed, and subsoil plow- 
ed before sowing the wheat. It is impossible to tell the 
yield until it is thrashed and measured, but I am satisfied 
that it surpasses hid crop of Soules last year, and that gave 
41 bushels per acre. In 1853, this same field, before it 
was drained or manured, gave not over 6 bushels per acre, 
when my drained and nuuiured land gave nearly 29 bush- 
els. Now I tliink it probable it gives a larger yield than 
ever I had. It ripened remarkably slowly. Was tliat 
owing to running the subsoil plow some ten inches below 
the first plowing, which was all of eight inches deep? 
Whatever was the cause, it is a remarkable crop— straw 
not long, but the sheaves almost i|s heavy as a hickory log 
of same size. Manure and good cultivation will do won- 
ders, and manure will hide a multitude of faults in the 
cultivation. We will have all the wheat in that field (26 
acres) in the barn to-morrow, if fair weather. We have 
bad rather an anxious time in hay and harvest, having had 
great rains, yet I think the wheat will be all safe after all. 
Truly yours, Johm Jobnstok. 

• •-• 

[For the Country GcnUeman and Cultlrator.] 

SoU, Crops, and F ruit of Southern lUinoia 

I enclose you a statement giving a pretty accurate de- 
scription of Egypt. Fruit growing is beginning to receive 
much attention here. Eastern men ore planting exten- 
sive peach orchards of choice varieties at or near the sta- 
tions of the ** Illinois Central Railroad." Apples and 
pears are bein^ planted considerably also, and bid fair to 
do well. Takmg into consideration the facilities for mar- 
Jetting^ and the adaptation of the wU and climate to the 
growth of fruit, and I think Southern Illinois offers fully 
as great inducements as any locality tliis side of the Rocky 
Mountains, for peach growing, especially. 

The soil of this region, especially in the timbered lands, 
is unsurpassed in productiveness ; it is light and easily 
culUvated ; tlie subsoil is of eraat depth and richness, ca- 
pable of receiving and retainmg moisture for a long time, 
and, as a consequence, the crops are but little afiiected by 
drouth. 

Winter wheat is the staple crop ; the yield is from 20 
to 40 bushels per acre, of an average weiglit of from 64 
to 66 lbs. to the bushel. Oata, rye, 'bariey, bodcwheat, 
millet, red clover, and timothy, are excellent cropsi In- 
dian com is grown abundantly in all parts of the country, 
and yields from 50 to 80 bushels per acre; cotton is 
.grown in the southern counties, but for domestic use only ; 
tobacco is extensively cultivated in a few counties as an 
article of commerce ; Irish potatoes grow well. Tlie soil 
and climate are pecnliariy adapted for the growth of the 
sweet potato, immense crops of which are raised. 

Apples do well, and are a certain crop ; peaches are 
unsurpassed for yield and quality ; the soil and climate 
are eminently adapted to the growing of grapes ; pears, 
cherries, plums and quinoes do well. 

Limestone and brick clay abound ; quarries of superior 
sand-stone, both red and white, suitable for building pur- 
poses, are found in several of the southern counties ; in- 
exhaustible beds of bituminous coal, in stivta from five to 
eight feet in thickness, underlie many portions of the State. 



In Southern Illinois many mines are now woiked, and ttie 
coal sent to market by railroad and river. 

Good water is generally found by digging from twenty 
to forty feet deep. In the hilly country gw>d springs are 
numerous. 

In tlie fifteen toutbem counties of the State there is but 
little prairie ; the surface in some parts is very hilly and 
broken, but generally agreeably undulating ; swamps are 
not found except occasionally in the extreme south, on 
the low grounds near the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
This portion of the State is covered with a heavy growth 
of white. Made, red burr and post oak, yellow poplar, 
hickory, ash, gum, sugar-maple, walnut, hackberry, pecan 
and other timber, with an undergrowth of dogwood, saasa- 
fras, pawpaw, red-bud and innumerable wild grapevinesL 

T^e climate is temperate ;there is neither the protracted 
cold of the north, nor the sultry heat of the south. The 
thermometer in the shade rarely indicates a higher deme 
of heat than 90, or a lower than 10 above zero. The 
ground is invariably dear of frost by the 1st of March, and 
in good plowing condition during tlie same month. Ordi* 
narily the wheat harvest begins about the 10th of June, 
thds giving to the farmer several weeks advantage over 
hb brethren of the north, in marketing his wheat. The 
autumn months are dry and pleasant; frost rarelT appean 
before the 1st of November, nor snow before the lat of 
January. A. Babcogs. 
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PLOWING I N OLO VER-^LIME. 

Some discussion on the poKcy of plowmg in clover, 
buckwheat, rye, &c, as a manure, has recently taken 
place, in which examples of both good and bad results are 
given. In reply to Uie statement that there was liability 
(if the amount of vegetable matter turned under was 
large,) of souring the land by acetous fermentation, the 
Homestead saya that slaked lime, either sown before plow- 
ing, or strewn along the furrow, or better applied both 
ways, is a oertaui preventive from any iqjuiy by this cause. 
** The result is a quick, and so to speak twtti fermenta* 
tkm, and a raj^d conversioa of the whole of the v cgoto 
tion into good manure." Ashes are valuable for the same 
purpose. 

Another writer on this mljjeot, in the K. S. Fanner, 
thinks that " in plowing under a heavy crop of dover lor 
wheat, or any grain or farm crop, instead of turning it un- 
der when in the blow, I think it would be better to wait 
till the crop is aliout half ripe, or half the heads are dead. 
In this way a good share of the acid would luve left the 
stalk, so tkiat decomposition would readily take place with- 
out at all souring the soil.** 

Hardiness of the Pear and Peaoh. 

Em. Cult, amd Ca Gbkt.-— As I am preparing to plant 
a pear orchard, I take the liberty to trouble you with a 
few queries : 

1. Can the pear as a general thing withstand a spring 
frost while in bloom or after, without inquiiy, as wdl as 
the apple, other things bdng equal t [The pear is more 
certain in its «ropc than the apple, and less* liable to the 
acoidents of the weather, while the trtt is more subjeotto 
maladies. We ofVen liave good crops of peais when the 
apple fails.] 

2. If peach trees are kept weircultivated and tkarUntd 

tn, and the young fruit thinned out when the trees are 
too heavily loaded, will they not be less liable to fail in 
producing annual crops, on account of frost, than negiect- 
ed trees on the same ground or location? [We have 
never discovered that this treatment had any influence in 
protecting the peach from the eifects of frost — ^if any ef- 
feet is produced, it must be very slight] A. fi abcock. 
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THE QO AT. 

He commoTi Goit ii not in mudi^teqtMat In tliil conn 
tr; or in England, but in aome other MuDtri«8, *b Syrti 
and Switxerlaod, herds oC goata are kept for the sake of 
their milt, And in fact alinoel enlirel; take tlie place of the 
oo«r. Tlw moat oelebnted ranetjr of ifaU loiMtel it the 
Caabinir goat, wluch fDmiabe* the beautifuli; fine wool 
from whid) the coatl; Caabmir Bhawla are made. The 
■bnwia bear a high tbIim eveD id their own country, but 
tn Europe the price ia miich increesed b; the Tarious tal- 
es which are paid ui every stage of the manufacture — the 
average number of taxes paid on each abawl being about 
thirtv, Beveral of which are limited obI; by the pleasure 
of tlie collector. Bo My Wood'a Natural Hialory. 

There ie a popular fancy that goate, kept iu atablea with 
bones, iinprore the health of the latter. Bell'i British 
Quadrupeds, in referring to tfaia noUon nja that although 
■eemingly absurd it ie "found upon reflection to have 
■ome foundation. All animals are kept in better temper 
and greater cheerlhlneas b; the presence of a companion, 
than in solitude ; and the actlre and good humored goat 
may, in Ihia way, really perform tlie benefit which has 
been attributed tn it upon mistaken grounds." 

It is said also that goals can subsiBt upon regetablea that 
are noxious or even poisonous, to other an i mala. Ifao, it 
ii probablji a part of tlie great creative acfaeme to pri 
for the conaumpcion, and the keei^ug wltbin necessary 
limits, tbose spedea of v^elablea which having tlieirape- 
ttel utilities, would aoquiiv an trnJii* prcpoi%dtrane4 if 
not kept in check. Partington's Cyclopedia remarks : 

In feeding, goatt arc very indiscriminate, and many 
plants which are not only shunned by other rumin 
animals, but act as poiaoo to them, are not only eaten 
Impunity, but relished by tbern. There have been if 
ees in which tame goats have chewed tobacco ; and, I 
wild Btate, they eat the most hitter and narcotic p 
ancb as eupborbium, hemlock, lieal»ne, and even digitalis, 
without auBeiiiig any injury. Few plants are raort 
relished by cattle than the common lag-weed, and tliere- 
fore die pastures on Ihoae lands in upland aud hi 
aitustions are very mucli iitfeatad by it; but goals clear it 
off, if allowed to browse the plants before tbej come into 
flower. Tliere are inaiif of the eompotila which are the 
pesta of our pastures, and which are, generally speaking, 
biennials, nisking toots the Brat year, and beuing Sowers 
die next, which might iHobably be cleared off by pastur- 
ing with goats at proper timsa. The alteration wiUi each 
oljier of auimala, one Bet of which can eat the plants tin 
are diatiked by another, is an imporlant point iu the eci 
Domy of our grazing districts, lliough it docs not appear 1 
bare neeived that attenlion 10 wh^ it Is entitled. 



Prolnoe of Mfllt, ChAeaa and Butter per Cow. 

The following statement, from Uorlon's Band-book of 
Dairy Husbandly, give^ the produce per cow of Mr. J. T. 
HsTTison of Gloucestershire, England: 

The following are the results of my experience in dairy- 
ing the last few years. In IBGT, having plenty of water, 
we made all the cheese with tlie machine, and It prored 
tin meet proSlahle year, I milked C6 cows ; the quantity 
of milk made into cheese was 31,1SS gallons, or S77 gal- 
lona per cow, be^del the milk eipendcd in weaning 48 
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two montha for ivalit Of water. The dimiuiafaed yield in 
these two years I attribute in • great measure to the ex- 
cessive dryness of the season ; other eireumstsncee affect- 
ing the cows likewise contributed to the result. In ISfiS 
the price of cheese was not so good, and the quality was 
inferior, espedally that made during the autumn. 

A PROFI TABL E DAIRY. 

A lubserlber of O* GanssH Farmer sands to that paper 
Iha following statement as to a small Dairy belonging to Mr. 
Edward Eoyt, that took lbs fint premium at the DeUware 
Coonty Snouly's Annual Heetiag. 

This daJry omibti ofiia ' Dotivs' cows, of the Kilhiwinf ages: 
two 7 year* old, ong 6, one 6, and Iwa 3 jMrs old— calved 
from th« 10th to the 26lh of March, Inoluive. 
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Rats In the Oranuy. 
A gentleman whose granary and premises generally were 
overrun with rata, writes to the editor of the North British 
Agriculturist, that he bod tried "all the various nostnima 
which vermin destroyers aud rat killers recommended," 
and that all, witiiont exception, bad miserably failed. They 
did. Indeed, manage to kill several, but in a short time the 
rats seemed to swarm as thick ■■ btct. They were so 
plenty and so tame that they would -feed with the pigs in 
tilt same trough, and crouch around and even on the backs 
of the cattle when resting in their stalls at night. Even 
shooting a few of them did not seem to scare' them sway, 
or sensibly thin tbem. He was greatly distr&ised snd al- 
most desponding of ever getting quit of them, when a 
neiglihor recommended a trial of cats. Having got a cat 
and two kittens he made a crib, for them in the granaij, 
and had a carpenter cut circular holes In every door oo 
the premises. The result was that in a short time his plaoe 
was perfectly clear of rata. For several months past not 
a rat has been seen, the cats having now increased to seveD 
or eight. 
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SIDE- HILL BARN. 

Em. Cult. & Co. Gikt. — Hiriog during theaarair.er 
]8BB, built a barn exdoaiTelj for the puipoce of Mori) 
tuf mnd aUbllng Btodi, lod il hariag uuwertd the pu 
poK remarimbl; welJ, I send 70a mch a deccription u 
■m able Ut make, uid wk jod to nuke lucb nse of it 1 

The bam it 40 feet long b; 26 wide, with abaMotmt 
feet hlgli; pasta SO feet above the buement; the ro 
Btecp, which gives moreitMim fbr ba^, ii nore durable ai 
ttroiiger if left nillraiit purlin support ; two middle cro 
vocks, which make Ibe girla 13 feet. It is situated on 
(omewhat steep eide-hill, facing the soutfa-esst; the bai 



lb. t-BiaMum. 
ment wall on the norlb side, and the west part oT th« 
. >oalh side to the west middle cniea work S feel high. The 
vsll at the west end is lt> feet high, the baaement part of 
whii-fa is built wry Htting of brarj alnne, so that the up- 
per part of It (7 feet high,) which a fkctJ one foot back 
or west of the basement wall, (fin- a cron sill to rett upon,) 

Tlie pott which is in the east middle erosB work, aonlh 
side, ia supported bj bri Jge bracei;' (shown in the riew bj 
the dotted linca,) with bolt at bottom to hold up the sill, 
wliich gWcB free access to the manure which ia kept in the 
south part of the basement ; in the nortli half ia a row of 
aUDchion stables for 12 cattle, facing the north, towards 
a foddenng pass wide enough to fodder the cattle when in 
the stable. One row of eaule are kept over the manure 
basameot fadng the norUi, which, with a foddering pass, 
Donqnea IS feet, or bajf the width. 




The earth is filled in and thorouflhlj packed up to the 
wall at the west end, and graded to drive the loaded teanta 
with the haj, to be pitched into the bam through ample 
ailed dooi* of different height ; much of the haj ia thus 
pitvlied down into the bam, and it is certaiiilji " put into 
place" with companilivel J i title labor. The bam iB fill- 
ed with bay, excepting two funnels through whlcli to pitch 
the ha; down ta tlieiwo foddering pswes ; and bj allowing 
^ ainaanablc time to settle, will hold 86 ton* oi ba;. Our 



cattle are three year old steers, for fattening the lollowing 
HeaMm when four ^eara old. 1 think there are Terj few 
hania which contain so much practical]} valuable n>oai 
under dte same proportion of roof, oreipenaeof boitdiog, 
and repaira for the neit tOO fears. The bam is built Um>- 
roo^i; but plainlf, and I Ilunk at a coat of $400. Aa 
this plan is eesenliallj dillerent from any I hsve ereraeeB, 
and thinking it might suggest some ttioughls of valne "to 
whom it nuf concern," I place il at jour disposal. Will- 
ing jou and jour co-laborera aucceea in your eflbrta to dig- 
nifj labor and improre the home* and homesteada of our 
oountrjmen, I am, & J. AraaiLL. Jftie Prtttan, CK, 

We have drawn a perapecliTe tIcw and plana aa neailj 
correct aa we were able to understand the rough sketcfaea 
fumished ua. If we hare made tny material emir, our 
correep^Ddent will pleas« make (he neeesaaif coirecttoDS. 



NEW PLUM FRO M NO RTH CAROLINA, 
L, Tdcisb k Bob — Bj Ibia day'a eipreiB we forwin) to 
jou three seedling plums of Ihia section of the eoaalr7, 
Irom the eitensire nurseries of Weatbrook i Co., in oar 
imraediale Ticinit;. Will you please look at and eiamiu 
them, and if jon think worth while please notice Ihein, M 
the varietj la oertainl; new, and Ihej are now propaga- 
ting-^oneatl; belieTTDg that this Tirietj ia superior al- 
moat lo auT other, both in regaid to laate and aiie. ntg 
call them the Blum plum, JaJlB Smus. 

eTt<ntbaro, JT. C. 

The plumi when received were parti; deeajed, bat 
enough waa left lo show their excellent qualitj. The oot- 
line, wluch we have made, shows the aiH and form. Ib 




color and shape Ihii plum has considerable Nsemblaace 
lo JVtftm'i Vielory, 10 wbidi it appears to be allied. The 
following ia a description; Siie full medium or ralliet 
large, oval, color dull orange, with numerous small Ikowh 
dots, sulure distinct, stem short, cavitj narraw; flesh 
jellowiah brown, Bne graUied, verj juioj, qualit; "varj 

We suppose it to be mature in yorth Carolina about the 
middle tk Tth month, Jul; — it would doubtless be some 
weeka later here. The varietj b certainly worthy <^ fur- 
ther attention. 

RiaoT^Tiiro Old ArrLi Txeeb. — "Dig abonl il and 
dung it," aajis a brief writer in the Geueaeo Farmer, waa 
the scriptural way of renewing barren trees. Bueeces at- 
tends the same method now. Dig " ub<ml," certainly sa 
Rir as the branches extend, but "do not dig too deep, or 
h^Jare the roots nnneceaMrlly. Stirring the snrlace soil 
frequently, is what they want Try that, and you will bt 
amaied al the ranovaUon you work in old apple licet." 
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On the locompaaing eheet I send ;ou > rough gketch of 
tn; bun, uid if jou consider it worth; i place, you are 
liberty to aae it, t have itudied at it for MTend jeira, 
and Snallj eeltled apon the present plan. As it is impoflsi- 
blfl to build a modtl ban, 1 bare uranged tbia to suit uy 




lb the 



am. Bne, H bj 4S ft. The L. W by 40. Length 
«■ na main bam, IS ft. Pit^ of roof, 1-8. Posts 

L., IS feet. 'Projeotion of rafters, two feet. Baft- 
imed Into pertine plala, Biatiing tiro acts. King 
I over ea^, beat (oor by tlK-iacfaetL King part IS 
feel Tntm centre of ridge, ftamed into the king raft- 
d into the npf»er beams, as you will aee bi the cut. 

whole building there aie Hi bneet and (00 pins. 

the oowi, seTeu feet In the dear; orer the 

I feet. Thus ire hare 




mom for twentj4wo cowi, nine horsea, tool room, and two 
grain-bloa, and a large apaDs G» caniagea, and room abOTa 
for U or 40 huw ot bay. 

The oolt and calf ilaUe and eom-crfb are cooTenient 
Under the main 8oar is a large cellar to reo^Te roots, en- 
tered by a tnp door. From tbii oellar the roots are easily 
thrown npon the floor and out as required, and fed T«ry 
handily. In this bam I out feed and milk my com, and 
feed horsefi, colts and young cattle witbout going out of 
doors. I need no cellar to receive manure, as I make a 
practice of hauling it on lo my fields early [n tb« epring 
in its fresh state. In the oenter of the ridge is a cupola 
four by Btc feet, and eight feet high, with blinds wbicli 
MTTce as a venUlalor. From the (op of this the li^tning 
rod czteuda ten feet, and Iben down to the ground. Out 
aide boards of bam planed and battened. BoUou of oom- 
crib two br four inch plank, one Inch apart. In the in- 
dde, boarded on to the (^rla by leaving one inch q>ace. 
Upon the ontdde, four looh board* planed and placed 
three-qoartara of an inch apart ; thus the outside boards 
are saved from the pressure within. All to be painted, 
A oistsm to be built between the L. and main btra. Coat 
of materials and carpenter, |1,S00; lumlbig of materials 
and boarding of bands not counted. C. Q, Tailob. 

Jtoek Idand Co., lU. 



±. Tronblasoine Kenttialijr Weed 



TBI One Sckdid Star CccuiiBxa (Sicytm anjniiadit.) 
t give an engraving of tUa weed from Darting- 
He uys of it: 



ton's " Weeds and UsefiiJ Planl*." 



This cocunber-like *iii« has found its way into gar- 
dans where it is a niHaanoe rather difflcolt to get rid of 
It Is, according to Dr. Short, a great pest In the rich eom- 
ieldaof Eehtiicliy, 'springing op' after the crop 'is laid 
by,' and so eilending froni one com-stalfc to another as to 
it extremely difficult to pass through tb« field.' The 
Balaam A|^le (Homordioa Balsa mina, X.,) the red fruit of 
which, made into a tincture, was formerly used la an ^ 
ion to wounds, belongs to this eectiOD, and is some- 
^mca cultiraled in gardens." 



Era. Co. Ge>t, — I send you far publication, if yoti 
pleade, soma lecnllections of an Mddental experiment in 
[opping otm. The result is dUferent, 1 think, from other 

d butei eiperiments of the same kind. 

Id W&i I bad ■ piece of com ^onlaiuing one ind a half 

res—eoil and cullura all aUks. After tlie flnt of Sep- 
tember I oommeooed oulting from one to three rows dslly, 
until the piece was two-thirds cut; the remaining third 
ripened with the tops on. At barvert I oommeooed har- 
ToMiug at (he side that I did lo cut stalks ; four rows nuule 
a load ; eadi load was busked and measured separately. 
There was an increase in quantily of corn every load as 
far as the stalks had' been out. The first four rows yield- 
ed at the rate of eighty bushel baskets of ears per acts ; 
the first half acre at the rate of .one hundred and two 
twsketa per aore ; the remaining acre one hundred and 
nineteen baskets. The stalks l»id become so dry that the 
cattle would not eat them readily when I stopped cutting. 
There ws« plenty of ripening wenllier that fulJ and no hi^ 
wiods. £pWAai> Wu.U& j^Tinpaten, Jfou. 
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AnoUker Bhort-Hom Bala at Qood Prices. 

Hr, BoLDXK, whose Short-Hom herd ranks among the 

first in Great Britain, recently finding himself somewhat 

oventooked, determined upon a sal^ and, in order that 

he might not rest under the imputation of weeding out 

the least meritorious of his animals for the oocadon, offered 

one fiunily or tribe, the "Waterloo** oows and bulls, 

which with a few others, constituted a catalogue of 29 

head. This tribe, remarks the Mark Lane Expre*tk, " was 

derived from the Kirkleavingtoa herd; and, therefore, 

chiefly crossed as it lias been in the case under our notice 

with the balls of pure * Bates* blood, may be reckoned 

as belonging to one of the most Taluable families of the 

Short-Horn breed. That they were so held by the bidders 

at the Springfield Halt sale on Thursday last, is shown by 
the following result :** The average for the 29 animals 
sold was about$435 per head, (exactly, £87 17«. 6dL) The 
highest price obtained was for ^ Waterloo 20th,** in calf 
to 8d Grand Duke, which brought 165 guineas, say $826, 
DOW Z^ years old. 

Our contemporary, above quoted, congratulates the 
English public upon one 

*' dreumatanoe of this sale which ehaftenges oar gratification 
and sioowe satitfaotion ; and this is, that all the lots appear 
destined, for the present at leMt, to remain in the eoantry. 
There were no foreigaers nor Amerieans to dispute with Eng- 
lish broeden the possession of these valuable animals. 

^ It was a remarlEable featare of this sale, that whenever 
% pare Bates was offered, the bids were as brisk and spirited 
as the most fastidious auction«er eould wish ; whereas, when 
other blood was introdueed into the ring, the offers were eom- 
paratively languid, and the aactiooeer's exertions correspond- 
ingly great. Even the inflaenceof the 3d Grand Duke's bulling 
or paternity told wiUi a maoifcit and unmistakeaUe weight 
on tlM biddings ; and, notwithstanding the individual oMrits 
of ' Prinoe Imperial,' and the acknowledged excel lenee and 
well-deserved celebrity of the Warlaby herd, it must be ad- 
mitted that it was the Kirkleavingtoa blood that commanded 
the greatest eageraesi on the part of the buyers, and, conse- 
quently, the highest prices." 



In the notice of Mr. Boldim's Salk above, we have 
qooted the Hark Lane Express as authority for tlie state- 
ment that " whenever a pure Bates was offered ** the de- 
mand was tlie brisker and the bidding higher for the pre- 
sence of the Kirkleavington blood. Tlie Irish Farmers' 
Gazette is now at band with the details of the Kingsfort 
Sale, July 18 — the prices at which are referred to as af- 
fording conclusive testimony exactly in a dilferent direc- 
tion. We had the pleasure of visiting last summer Mr. 
Cm A loner's herd at Kingsfort, and found it well calculat- 
ed, as the Gazette remarks, to " sustain the long establish- 
ed reputation which Mr. Chaloner has earned as a " Short- 
Hom breeder.** Our contemporary oonUnues as follows : 

Another point wm alio very clemrly broosht out, to wU, the great 
value eet upon the '* Booth strahi *' hi this covntiy. flo much w wee 
thfai the caae, that throuithoat the entire catalotue the greater the 
number of " Booth" croeset which the pediarees exhibited, so much 
the mom was the reipectlTe Tahiea of the aolm^ enhanced. 

In faet ''none of the catUe sold at Mr. Bolden*s Sale, 
reached the prices obtained at Kingsfort,** but the average 
was not materially different^ Forty-one cows and heifers 
were disposed of, averaging £86 8s. (say #480) per head, 
and eight bulls, averaging £87 18s.— total, 49 head. At 
Mr. Bolden's Sale, there were only 29 head sold, at an 
average of about |485, while the average of an equal 
number si Mr. Chaloner's, selecting the 29 highest, is 
about $560. " Miss Warlaby," near eight years old, went 
up to £872 ISii. (say $1,860) and ''Sheet Anchor,** a bull- 
calf of 15 months, was sold for £346 10s. (say $1,780.) 

iMPOBTAm Intbmtiov! — ^A new machine for milking 
cows, " to be worked by the motion of the oows tail I** 
has been imagined by a farmer in Mass. Ariifieiai /iee 
will furnish motive power when the fly season n over. So 
says a writer in the New-England Farmer, who seems dis- 
' to be jocose on the " mareh of Invention ** in apply* 
mechanics to agricultural machinery. 



Mdthods of Laying Qui the Flower Gkarden. 

A few years since the only method of planting the flower 
borders Was that of setting each plant by itself, and ia 
most cases contrasting them both in color and habit as 
strongly as possible. Kow the fashion is to plant a angle 
variety in beds of small mze cut out of the grass in patches 
in the borders, or In case of a geometrical arrangement of 
the flower garden, in the irregular beds of that system. 
Both the promiscuous system and this have their advan- 
tages. We think tlie former better calculated for smaO 
gardens, and the latter decidedly preferable for laige onesi 
In the small gardens it is impossible to afford room enough 
for so many beds as would be required even in a mode- 
rate selection of sorts. It is often reoommended, we know, 
to make a fine display of a few sorts rather than to at- 
tempt the growth of a great many kinds in a small space ; 
but every true lover of flowers rnnsl have all his old favor- 
iteS| and as many new ones as he can poaribiy find a littie 
bit of room for. A large garden tasteAilly laid out with 
beds cut out of the turf, and each one' appropriated to a 
particular variety and color, is very ornamental indeed, 
and is much more showy widconspicuoas, and at the same 
time is more methodical, needs less eare, and looks less 
cltUUred up than if laid out in the other manner. 

Nothing can be more brilliant than a bed of scariet Cte* 
raniuins. Defiance Verbenas, or any other high colored 
flower ; nothing more delightful than the fragrance of m 
mass of Heliotrope, Mignonette or Pinks. For this por^ 
pose there are many plants that are very desirable. As a 
general rule they should be dwarf in their habit Large, 
tall growing plants, if [Ranted in masses, should be in laige 
beds. Nothing can be better than Terbenaa of the vari- 
ous colors, Phlox Drummondii, Portulaoca, Candytuft, As- 
ters, Petunias, Heliotit>pes, M%nonette, Pinks, Sweet 
Wifliams, ftc. 

Even in a garden planted promiscuously, it is better to 
put several plants of the same sort together, rather than 
to have them to stand singly. For instance, Asten and 
Balsams should be planted in groups of three to six or 
eight plants. *niose which grow tall and bushy, such as 
Roses, Salvias, ftc, may be planted singly. All herbaceous 
plants should be in stools of not leas than a foot in diame> 
ter in the promiscuous borders, or in smaller stools in 
beds, a foot or two feet apart, according to the sort. 

A mixed system of arrangement may be adopted with 

good effect in large gardens enclosed with wsUs or dose 

fences. Cover the wall or fence with dimlNng plants, as 

Honeysuckle, Virginia Creeper, Clematis, Trumpet Vine, 
&c., and make a border around the whole garden three to 
six feet in width, for herbaceous plants, dahlias, holly* 
hocks, dec. Then in the turf cut out small drcular or 
elliptical beds, for planting with single varieties of showy 
snnuals or bedding-out plants. o. b, B. 

■ ■■■■ ■ ^ » #.,. 

SHOE ING H ENa * 

We observe a recent notice in some psper, of the practice 
of making woolen shoes (or nthor boots) to prevent hens frosi 
scratching. A flock of fifty fowls, like our own, would rsqnlra 
considerable labor in the manufacture of a hundred woolen 
boots, which might be worn through in a short time and need 
renewing. It is much better we think, to procure a breed 
that will not scratch. There is another point of importance— 
that is to keep the animals well fed, during the senson when 
scratching is most feared. We keep from thirty to fifty of I be 
WhiU Shanghai,— a very quiet, welt behaved, and prafilalile 
fowl,— and adopt the most ecoeomiea^ siMde, naately, regular 
feeding with grain, — and although there is no barrier between 
their ordinary range and the kitchen garden, they do not 
sorateh yearly enough to do twenty«five oents damage. 
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SOUTH-DOWN 8UESP: 

As the importance of devoting more attention to 

Srebp begins to grow in appreciation with American far- 
mers, they become willing to pay higher Prices for better 
Animals, and to select more judiciously the kind of Ani- 
mal suited to their wants. Among the different Breeds 
which have been imported and thoroughly tested here, the 
South-Down occupies a prominent and advancing position 
in Public favor. Especially where an accesmble Market is 
afforded and pasturage is good — for example along the 
Connecticut Valley, as was recently noted in the Country 
Gkntlkman — and, indeed, wherever winter feeding can be 
made to increase the Profits and add to the Hanurial re- 
sources of the Farmer, the South-Down must be regarded 
a prominent candidate for his attention, and a cross of it 
upoa common ewes, or upon those previously possessing 
a strain of almost any other improved sort, can scarcely 
fail to add enough in Money value to the Lambs of a sin- 
gle season or two, to remunerate him for the additional Ex- 
pense of obtaining a Ram of pore blood. 

Jonas Wkbb, of whose Letting in 1859 we gave an ac> 
count from personal observation, has just had another of 
these interesting anniversaries, as previously advertised in 
our columns. Again it is an American who has overtop- 

??d all English competition, and by the bids of Mr. J. C. 
ATLOR of Holmdel, K. J., (through an sgent,^ the Ram 
which received the highest award of those exhibited by 
Mr. W. at the Royal Society^s Warwick Show, and which 
was run up on this occasion very nearly to tix timet the 
avtrage price per head of the whole number let — ^is com- 
ing over to add its prettiae and influence to a flock which 
already stands well in the character of the blood it in- 
cludes. With Messrs. Thornk, Alkxandkr, Sheldon and 
oUiers, Mr. Taylor is doing much to place within the reach 
of the Farmers of the United States just that kind of im- 
provement of which they are now perhaps most in need. 

The Ram in question was only surpassed at the War- 
wick Show (in the awards of the Judges), by one exhibiti. 
ed from the flock of the Duke of Richmond. There is 
an impression that It is very well that Webb's South-Downs 
should get a second place now and then, for he always 
more tlian makes up for the loss just as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers — at least such has been the case frequently 
heretofore, and now we find that at Canterbury he is 
quite recovering his old way of sweeping all he wants, for 
the telegraphic dispaloh from that Exhibition to the Mark 
Lane Express, just received, reads thus : — " Southdown 
Rame : Jonae Webb, all tfu prUee/or both claeeet.^ 

As Mr. Taylor is thus fresh, in a certain sense, from the 
pick of the Dabraham flock, its successes are particularly 
a matter of interest here, nor can we pass by without a 
word tlie fate of the other rams offered at the recent Let- 
ting. There were 60 let, which is sevei-al more than were 
di^iposed of last year, at an average a little lower than that 
of 1859, but just about as much higher than the average 
of ^58 — ^namely, £2S 0«. 8dL now, agsinst 54 head last 
year at £25 9«. lOdL per head, and 61 the previous season 
at £20 19«. 3dL The highest price for any animal, that 
paid by Mr. Taylor* — is 126 guineas, say $630 ; the next 
highest 70 gt., and there are only tliree more which ex- 
ceeded 50 gt. each. Among other familiar names on the 
list of successful bidders, we notice that of Mr. Fulcher 
for Lord Sondes. There were also several French and Ger- 
man gentlemen among the competitors. 

■ • ♦ • 

CTor the Countiy Oeoileman and CoHlvator.] 

HOW TO DES TROY IRON WEED. 

Messrs. Editors — I observe in a late no. of the Co. 
GxNT., an inquiry as to the best method of exterHaiiiating 
Uie iron weed. Col. G. W. Hauptom of this county, 
bought a farm on which was an excellent piece of meadow 
ground, which had become so thoroughly over-run with 
iron weed before he bought, that his predecessor had fn 
the fall previous cut down and hauled them out by the 
wagon load, and deposited them on the poor points. 

When Col. Hampton got possession of the place, be 
employed a roan when the w^ds were about knee hi|;h, 



to go over the neadow with a sharp scythe and dip them 
off about mid-lee high, after which they would bleed pro- 
fusely, but would not die. At mowing time they were cut 
off close to the ground. Under this course of treatment, 
he informed me that in three years there was scarcely one 
to be seen in his meadow. 

In this course of treatment Col. H. is fully sustained by 
John Woodfin, Sen., Esq., who thinks the bleeding so 
copiously and so frequently, gradually enfeebles this pest 
of the farm until finally death ensues. Rxaoan. 

Bitne Creek, N. a, JtUy 28. 
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[For the Coontry Oentlemaa and Cultivator J 
RECIPE FOR ELDERBERRY WINE. 

Ens. Co. Gnnr. — In no. 8 of the present volume of the 
Co. Gemt., " A. B. R." inquires for a recipe for making 
Elderberry Wine.- My mother says the following is /r«^ 
rate : 

The quantity of fruit required, is one gallon of ripe 
elderberries for every two gallons of wine. For ten gal- 
lons wine take five gallons berries, boil them in five or 
six gallons of water, then strain the liquor, and whatever 
the liquor proves* short of ten gallons, make upas follows: 
Add water to the pulp, stir it about and strain to the rest 
Add thirty pounds sugar and two or three ounces hops. 
Then take three-quarters of a pound of ginger-root bruised, 
five ounces cloves, one of ciniuunon, and put them to- 
gether in a bag and tie kMsely. Put the bag with its eon- 
tents into tlie previous mixture, and boil two hours ; when 
quite cool, ferment with yeast as you do beer. In two or 
three days draw the liquor off into a cask, suspend the 
bag of spices by a string not long enough to reach the 
bottom ; paste over stiff brown paper. It will be fit for 
use in two mouths, r. a. b. MairUy 111, 



[For the Countiy O^Dtlemao and OnHIvator.] 

TYMPANITIS— HOVEN IN CATTLE. 



In Ahswkr to W. A., Iowa Citt. — This disease is 
characterised by distention of the rumen with gns — is a 
very common affection among cattle, and results from ir- 
regular feeding, wet clover, vetches, or in the way W. A. 

has indicated. A cure will usually be accomplished by 
giving to the animal twice, two ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine, with a pint of linseed oil, and an ounce or two of 
ginger. 

If the distention increases and the beast beoomes stu- 
pid, introduce the trochar and canula into the side. Choose 
the most salient point, or cqui-distant from the haunch, 
the lumbar vertebra and the last rib. The trochar is to 
be withdrawn and the canula is to remain until the swell- 
ing entirely falls. Where a trochar cannot be had, the 
operation may be easily performed with a well sharpened 
table knife, which is preferable to a pen-knife ; the ant- 
roal to be fed on soft food for a number of days. A pro- 
per trochar to use in such cases, is one-half longer and the 
thickness in proportion, to the one usually employed in 
tapping the human subject. R. McClvrk, Y. 8. 

Philadelpkia, July 26. 
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[For the CooBtry 0«ntlemaii uid CQltirator.] 

SWEET PICKLED TOMATOEa 

One peek of green tomatoes sKoed — six large onions sliced 
—strew a taaeapful of salt over tbem ; let them remain over 
night—drain off in the morning— then take two quarts of wa- 
ter and one of vinegar — boil them in it 15 or 20 minutes; 
after boiling put them In a sieve to drain— then take 4 quarts 
of vinegar, 2 pounds of brown sagar, half pound white mus- 
tard seed, 2 ttiblespoonfuls of ground alspioe, same of eloves, 
cionamon, ginger and mustard, and (me tenspoonful of eay- 
enne pepper—put all in a kettle and cook 15 minutes wtowly^ 
and you will prononnee them caj^tal I am sure. k. h. k. 



• e* 



ipe. The Winnebago Co. (Wise.,) A|. Society have 
their head-quarters at Osh Kosh, where their Sixth Show 
will be held Sept 19, 80— President, M. C. BushneU 
Secretary, J. H. Osborn. 
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Wliaat. Oftts, dco. In Naw-Hampshire. 

While I waa At Ne<r-H>TeD lut Febnurj, Ur. Wiu« 
' ol that pUce, presented dm with tboul an ounce ol 
Alfairn or Luceni seed, aod lODictime eubaequeol Hr. 
GooiiALK, Secrelar; of (ba Sute Ag. SocieLj of Uuna, 
tbrHKrded to me about the tune quaiititT o[ Aliike or 
Sweediih clOTur seed. These leede were loim on the 
SOIh or iMt April, on one comer of a Geld, with the 
English Potato Out. A(Wr the oati were liMrrowiid in, 
tlie Lucem and AJAe do'rr were sown. The laluee of 
the fleid, jiut hair an acre, was BO»a with timothj, and 
DOrtherti clover seed ia the hull ; then the ground well 
rolled. The result of the whole matter is, I lia(e got a 
splendid piece of oala, the Eajleat of ohich are pfiunp 
Seveo feet high ; also a capital cateh of timothj and 
clover. Some of the Aleike clover is headed out, being 
9^ leet high, and the same with the Lucem, although 
■liaded bj these tall oats. Up to jeatenU; (Aug. IStb), 
witli the exception of two or three square rods, the oats 
OTer the whole piece stood aa straight as cane p4^as ; but 
• heav^ sliower last evening, accompanied with a strong 
Mulh wind, has prostrated that portion of the field where 
the oats wore tht heaviest, saj six feet and orer in 
height; but as tbej are about St to harvest, they will not 
be greatljr liyured, if I can secim them within a reaaon- 
able time. 

I have just received the " Rural New Yorker " of Aug. 
11, in which the editor sajs "the oat crop is Tsrj hear; 
here aboula," aud adds, "among the ninplea presented 
us of iate, some heads of the Black Uain variet;, grown 
on the farm of Judze Wm. Buell of Gates, near this 
dty, wliii'h are deuidcdlj eilra in both size and weight. 
Several of llie heads mepaure from eleven to Iwe' " 
Inches In length." Inclosed I forward a head of c 
grown on my farm, measuring levtntten inches I 
trifle O'heail of Judge Buell'a "dcddedly extra" oats. 
B Kur^ Ur. L. A. Beebe of Lima, tellf 
' '« Dayton wheat, side by vde, in 
editerranean, and thinks it will yield 
from llie same straw one-third more. A head of the 
Dayton was found to oontaia thirty kernels, white thi 
Kedlterranean has only twenty. 

MeM*. Editara, is thirty kenuU of wheat in a head 
considered >z(ra in western New-Yorii< I have just n. 
bed out siity-bve kernels of wheat from a head of Gt 
Harmon's "improved white Flint wheat," and I have 
doseii other varietiee that wiltabell ontuver thirty kernels 



With this I forward two heads each of the Barly Noe, 

ipmved whito Flint, eaily Japan, Hkhigaii Tascany, 

id white Bine stem. .Will yea abligc by nibbing oM 

id ooonting the grains ot eadi variety, and give tb« 

result in eonnectioa with thisf Yon wilt ses Ifae-udg* 

has iiyured the crop somewhat. Last wsek I carried a 

ffriti of the white Flint to ths mill; no toll waa taken, 

d the yield of Soar was SO lbs., and of aa good aqnalitf 

Ilaiall's best brands. The wheat weight H lb» pw 

bushel, and 1 am lery happy in Bayrng tlial there ar« 

scores of faimers in tliis town that have grown fine crops 

>f winter wheat the [nreaeot acaaoti, and the spring sown 

s Bupev-extra. Levi Uamtlht. 

ITanMr, Jt. B-M^V- i*. 1800- 

We have complied with oar eorrespondenl^s request 

ind find that the heads of HIcliigMi Tnstany contain 19 

and 63 kernels— the Earij JiV«it >^ "d &» O s m . Hm- 

mon's White FUok, fi) and M— WbiM Bim% Btem, tS and 

J3— and the Early Noe, 3S and S8 kernels each, Prettj 

good for New-Hampshire I Ths Tuscany, Wlut« Flint, 

and Kue Stem aie very fine samples of wheat. 



sowing some of i 
e Held with the 1 



DRAINma HILL<8IDXa 

" There ia mncfa npland," says tin Boatoo (MtinMr, 
that only Tec|uirea to bars the water taken away IroiB it, 
to become at once and permanently productive hi th« 
moat Taloable cropa. Such are freqaenlly the wde* of 
tat^ bills, where ths water soaks slowly lluiHigh tiie scdl 
near the surface. Tlieae water-soaked spots may be known 
by the lendaocy to produce mabes, and aaoh hurtea as 
grow in swamps, from their poaiUon in regard to retain- 
ing the wash of other parts of the field, these spots ar« 
often Gompsratively rich, comprising a proper mixture oF- 
the mineral aud regstahle elements." 

fiaoh sHustions cannot be drabied by open drains; they 
allow a large portion of the water to run in from die sur- 
Tace, which thus washes in the finer and richer porUoBS i4 
the snl. Underdrains laid with tile or alone should b« 
provided, and carefully oorered, so that no water can enter 
tlwm txtupt by filtration, and then the soil will retain the 
principal [ertiliiiDg matters, and prove very producli*e In 
almoat any crop. 
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CFor the Coontry Qentleman «ad GttltlTator.l 
WHEAT GROWINQ AND THE MIDOE. 



If E88IUB. EDIT0K8 — ^We have another good crop of wheat 
in Western New- York, and to all farmers of an obserring 
and investigating turn of mind, it is a good subject of in- 
quiry why we raise so much better wheat now tjian we did 
from three to six or seven yean ago. And what is the 
reason the midge has not destroyed it for two or three sea- 
sons back, as they did during the years before referred to ? 
The usual answer to this question is, that farmers sow 
early kinds of wheat on good wheat land, and put it in 
well, and in good season. This is all true as far as it goes, 
but in my opinion it does not cover the whole .ground. 
That is, though it may give some of the principal reasons 
why wheat does well, it by no means gives all of them. 

One of the principal reasons why the midge has de- 
sti'oyed but little wheat during the la^ two years, may be 
found in the fact that we have had early seasons. That 
not only wheat, but as a general thing, all other crops 
have been much earlier than they had for some years kK>- 
fore ; so that wheat by heading out some two weeks or 
more earlier than it had for some years before, got tlie 
start of the midge, and, where other things were favorar 
ble, made a fine crop. 

The influence of different seasons in favoring or pre- 
venting tlie operaUons of the midge, may perhaps be bet- 
ter understood by referring to the manner in which they 
first made their appearance and commenced the destruc- 
tion of wheat in this vicinity. They were first found in a 
few late heads near the fences, but not early enough, nor 
enough of them to do mudi damage. The neit year they 
were a little earlier and more of them, and so continuing 
to make their appearance earlier and to destroy more and 
more each year, until there was but very little wheat that 
esvHped their ravages, and the prevailing opinion in this 
section seemed to be, that we would have to stop raising 
wheat. But what now seems to be generally forgotten, is 
the fiict that while the midge was the most destructive, we 
had very late seasons ; that wheat was not ready to har- 
vest until nearly or quite the first of August, and that we 
wei-e able io raise but very little wheat until the seasons 
changed, and wheat headed out some two weeks or more 
eai*lier than it had for several years before. Nor does the 
fiiet seem to be very generally considered and understood, 
tliat the change two years ago was not a gradual one. In- 
stead of a moderate change of a few days each year, which 
the midge would be likely to keep pace with, the season 
in 1868 was some two weeks or more earlier than it had 
been for some years before ; and that this, together with 
tlie fact that last season was a little earlier than the year 
before, and tliat Uils has been a few days earlier than the 
last, accounts for the continued good crops of wheat that 
ba^e been grown, notwithstanding the midge have made 
their appearance a few days earlier each year. 

This brings us to the consideration of a fad^ that seems 
to be almo:#t entirely ignored or foigottcn by the farmers 
of Western New- York, which is, that we cannot always 
expect early seasons. That sooner or later, and in all 
probability before many years, they will take a turn; 
that Uie diange may be a sodden one like that two years 
ago, with this exception, that the season may be some 
two weeks or more later instead of earlier. And that 
when we consider tliis in connection with tlie fact that the 
midge continues to make their appearance several days 
eai'lier each year, than they did the preceding one, there 
would certainly seem to be sufficieut reason for farmers to 
hesitate and be cautious in going into the cultivation of 
wheat very extensively. And to fear that sooner or later, 
perhaps another year, a very late spring may cause wheat 
to be very kta in heading out, which would be very likely 
to result in its entire destruction. But if-^when we have 
another turn in the seasons — the diaoge is a gradual one, 
tlie result will be much the ssme, with this exception, that 
it will be a little more gradual for a year or two. But 
with (he midge coming a little earlier each year, and the 



season gradually getting later. It cannot be numy yeaia 
before wheat will be mostly destroyed. So that in any 
case we cannot reasonably expect to be free from their 
ravages many years. Hence, it will be well for wheat 
growers in midge infested sections, to remember tkiat do 
one can tell how soon a change in the eeaaons may sk- 
poae their wheat to destruction. 

Another thing worth noticing in relation to raising 
wheat is, the general, in fast almoet uniformly heavy crops 
that have been grown for the last few years. This is more 
especially worthy of remark Uie present season, as the lat- 
ter part of the winter and first half of tlie spring, were in 
consequence of a very unusual and long continued tenn of 
freezing and thawing weather, rery nnfarorable for tlie 
crop. This heavy growth of wheat may be accounted for, 
by tlie fact that the land had not been in iRrheat in five or 
six, and perhaps in many instances, seven or eight yean^ 
and as a general thing had been seeded down tlto most of 
that time, thus giving it a good long time to rest and re- 
cover from previous exhiuistioiL To which perhaps, it 
may be well to add, tliat in consequence of the cesnartoe 
of wheat raising, more land has been seeded to grasi^ 
more stock kept, and more manure made and applied than 
ever before. 

Now all of this, hi my opinion, goes to show that it la 
better policy for the farmer not to sow wheat very exten- 
sively, but by giving his land a good diance, and cultiva* 
ting and manuring well what he does sow, raise heavy 
crops. Another lulvantage in this course is, that good, 
heavy wheat is almost always eariier, and leas liable to be 
ii\jured by the midge, than a poor crop. And alionki we 
sooner or later, as most likely we shall, haye late advem 
seasons In which the midge is very destructive, there vlfl 
be a great deal less Ion in labor, seed, and the use of the 
land, than there would be were farmers to return to their 
old practice of makinc wheat their main dependence. 

WetUm New- York, 18«0. • p. r. 

' ' ■ ■ • • • 

[For the CoontiT GeBtleman and Culllvalor J 

ABOUT WHEAT. 

Eds. Co. Okmt. — Fanning on a small scale, I have only 
the experience of a small farmer to give ; but, as dils 
experience can be applied to more extensive operationi^ 
it may not be out of place to give it publicity. My pre- 
sent communication will have reference to a crop of wheat 
of the last yearns growth. It consisted of about one and a 
half acres on a gravelly soil. The ground was fitted by 
raising a crop of peas, which was harvested in August, 
afler which the land was plowed about ten inches deep, 
and then covered with well rotted manure ; a part from 
an old chip yard, and the remainder from a heap of barn- 
yard manuro which had been moved and shoveled over 
sufficiently to secure* its rotting. 

The manuro on tiie land was thoroughly dragged so 
as to be miied with the soil, and the wheat sowed about 
the 5th of September. The -crop has just been harvested 
and housed ; and the result, so far as known, is thirteen 
hundred and fifty bundles of plump, clean wheat of the 
Mediterranean kmd. 

I do not think it as well filled as In some instance^ 
owing perhaps to its lodging early. By the bye, is not the 
Mediterranean too much given to lodge, when sown on 
highly cultivated land ? I infer this may be so from a re- 
mark of J. Jodnston, in a communication in your paper 
of the 26th inst. In speaking of the Missouri May wheat 
and of Boules, both of which were heavy craps on tlie nait 
mf his farn^sold last year, he says : ** If Mediterranean nad 
been sown on the same field, tlie wheat would have been 
down flat, while now, none of it is down." 

This remark, in connection with my.experienoe with 
the Mediterranean the last year, would lead me to prefifer 
some other kind to this, if I wero to sow on highly en- 
riched soils, I will only add, that I am in favor of sur- 
face manuring for wheat if we desire Che greatest benefit 
to the incoming crop. I have no doubt that in the oaaa 
given above, it more than doubled the amount raised from 
the given field, g. w. b. CliHt<m, Juljf 80, 1860. 
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New Rocbkllb Blackbbbry.—" What la the latest ex- 
perience with this berry, and in other places thao where flrtt 
raised? b. b." [The only complaint we have heard is 
sourness or a want of good flavor, in some localities or seasons 
Althoorh nofe equal to some varieties, we have nevertheless 
found the fruit very agreeable, and possessing ao Important 
advantage in being less seedy than any other sort When 

1>roperly ^Itivated, pinched back and pruned, it is enormous- 
y productive. We have just examined a few bushes, with a 
▼lew to answering this inquiry, and seleoting a single cane, 
three feet and a half high, counted 327 berries on it. Others 
appeared to be as productive. The sixe of well grown berries 
Ss about an Inch long^ and three-fourths in diameter. These 
bushes are now gpfowing their^third summer since planting.] 

HA7-SpRBADiira Machiitb. — "Can you inform me the 
▼alue of Stoddard's Hay Spreader V* We have no knowledge 
of this machine, other than from the examination of the cut 
whieh has appeared in some of the agricultural papers. It 
does noi appear to be essentially different fn>m the hay- 
spreader which has been long need in England, and which we 
figured and described many years ago in the OoLTiVATOit, 
from an Imported one which had been tested in Western New- 
York. In the moist climate of England it is of more value 
than here. It is a heavy, costly, complex machine, and the 
imported ones were soon thrown aside. They would be now 
of still less value since mowing machines are so generally 
used, and which leave the gnus evenly distributed over the 
surface. 

Cbbbribs.— I have a fine lot of dwarf cherries. Will they 
bear higher culture than cherries on Maiiard stocks 1 Has 
the Gov. Wood eherry proved to be a superior variety 1 b. 
Humboldt Co^ Cal. [Oherry trees will grow about as vigor- 
ously on Mahaleb stocks as on the eomuMm or Maasard root, 
and should be property cultivated, but not much enriched. In 
the west, where the kiari varieties fail, the Hahaleb will only 

Ckrtialiy prevent the evil, or in but a slight degree— but the 
orello and Duke cherries, worked on the ^jlahaleb, suooeed 
finely, and may be very fireely cultivated. The Gov. Wood 
proves to be one of the very best sorts grown. 

ICB HousB.— What is the best method of constructing an 
loe house in the open air ? We have a building in the house 
cellar, made for that porpose, and we have but one objection 
to it, which is this : If ft is ever so well pocked, in the best 
season, and with the best of ice, the Ice Is sure to lose its vioi- 
bUiiy before the close of dog days, the lime it is most desired. 
Will the editors, or some of the readers of the Co. Obrt. or 
CuLTiTATOB, proposo a remedy 7 I. W. Sabborb. Lyndon, 
Vi. [We cannot inform our correspondent the reason of the 
disappearance of his ice, without knowing the site of the vaults 
mode of packing, thicknem of sawdust, facilities for ventila- 
tion, and manner of drainage. The latter is very important, 
and must be so that the water shall immediately pass off as 
the ice melts, and must at the same time prevent the cold 
air, which settles downward, from passing off also, else the 
warm air will flow m from above, and the current thus pro- 
duced will melt the ice rapidly. The siie of the vault must 
be large enough to hold a good supply, and to keep a cold 
BUMS large enough to prevent aeoess of warmth to the inner 

¥>rtions. Six or seven feet square is as small as will answer, 
he sawdust should surround the ioe a foot in thickness, either 
in the exterior and permanent walls of the ice house, or with- 
in the walls, or both. The lee must be sawed in blocks of uni* 
form sise, so as to be packed in a solid mass. Ventilation of 
the upper part of the house is essential, to prevent heating. 
Sawdust may be applied so thick or copiously as to h*<U and 
do injury. An unmatched board bottom, with the small cracks 
between the boards to«llow the escape of water, and then six or 
eight inches of sawdust^ we have foubd to make good drain- 
age. The sawdust must be packed even and solid — ^ioe is 
often rapidly lost by the sawdust boin|r too loose, and admit- 
ting currents of warm air as the cold air flows out below. An 
ice house above ground is best, Is more accessible in every re- 
spect, an4 may be far more easily filled. It is usual to inake 
simply double board walls, with a space of ten inches or a 
foot, filled with well rammed tan or sawdust ; in which case a 
few inches of sawdust inside the walls, and surrounding the 
ice, will be sulBcicot. But we have seen ice kept in the best 
manner packed in nothing but a board shanty, without double 
walls, cwre being taken to pack a wall of sawdust a foot thick 
on every side. For a fkmily of about eight persons we have 
an abundant supply of Ice furnished by means of a house eight 
feet by ten outside, (eight feet high,) and six by eight feet 
imlde. It has two double doors, one for entering above when 



the vault is nearly fall, and the other lower down, for passing 
in when it is nearly empty. Three or four loads of iee wiU 
fill it.] 

Gbaib Bibdbbs.— Mr. Hawk of Richland Ca, 0., inquires 
of the operation of the binders attached to reaping machines. 
" Sherwood's Grain Binder" enables one man to take care of 
the grain as fast as cut by the reaper, (say ten acres per day,) 
in Kood order. It Is bound by a fine wire on the platform, 
with very little scattering, giving the attendant plenty of time 
for the operatioa, and saving at least the labor of three hands 
otherwise required, b. Jlfonros Co., N, Y. 

JoiBT WoBM IB Rtb — Tbb Bablbt Flt.— We learn from 
various sources that the rye crop of the New-England States 
is suffering very materially the present season from the joint 
worm, which causes it to crinkle down and fill very hnpeifeet- 
ly, or not at all. The stalks effected have enlarged joints or 
bunches near them, in which a maggot Is found, which, the 
next season, hatches into a flv, which bthe insect originating 
the mischief. A similar fly has been rery prevalent in bar- 
ley in this State, disconimging Its culture, but we believe that 
in some instances this season, where this grain has heretofore 
suffered much from this insect, very early sown barley hal 
almost entirely escaped, while tne late sown is almost rained 
We should be glad to learn whether this is generally the case. 

Niagara Co.^ N. F. b. 

Stablb Fux>R8, Ac— I wish to inquire what will mak< 
the best -floor for stables in a basement story. There is plenty 
of timber at hand, stone and gravel. I intend to make staa- 
tials, as it is recommended by many. Will some one give me 
the description and the metliod of fastening all at a time 1 
Perhaps Mr. Babtlbtt can give the Rhaker plan. The rest 
of my sUbles are stalls with chains, which I thought the bed 
plan, but I want to keep ap with the timea. H. F. Nobtob. 

Labgstrotb'b Bbb-Hivb.— Can you, or any of your eorrea- 
pondents, inform me through the columns of your paper, what 
the right of using Langstroth's patent movable f^me hive 
oo»ts T Also the cost of constractmg them compared wii h those 
described in the Register of Rural Affairs of 1856. Apis. 

Smut ib* Wbbat— Bbibibo abb Limibb. — I have often 
seen the statement that to soak seed wheat in brine, and then 
coat it with fresh slaked lime, would prevent the appearance 
of smut in the future crop, but in my case, the preoeat year, 
it proves no preventive. Last year I saw very little, if any, 
smut in my spring wheat ; this year, though the seed was 
brined and limed, it is quite abundant. Perhaps it may hkve 
prevailed in the China Tea variety, procured of a Beigbbor^ 
which I mixed with my own Bladt Sea, and brined mainly 
with a view to float out the oats, barley, and light grains of 
wheat found therein. What causes smut, and is there any 
other remedy save to sow seed perfectly free from ill Ttbo 

Tbb Bibds.— Could yon er any of year readers tell through 
the Cdltivatob what wiU preveat the birds from piokinc 
strawberries, currants and rafpbevries ; any informalieii would 
be gratefully received by many. a. e. 

Bbbab. — Ton ha\-e published a number of recipes for mak- 
ing bread, l>ut none that I have seen for making it from un- 
bolted wheat flour. Will not some one tell us somethin({ 
about iti w. CirelewUUt O. 

Goon PuBP. — I notice a correspondent in the Co. Obbt. of 
the 19th inst., makes inquiry for a good well or cistern pump^ 
I would refer him to Young's Rotary Pump, being, in my 
opinion, the best in use. It does not lift with an endless chain, 
as I suppose to be the ease with the one in use by your cor- 
responoent I am not mechanic enough to describe it, but I 
feel assured that it would be free from the great objection to 
force and suction pnmps, also the endless chain pump ; it is 
not liaUe to get out of order, in fact it looks as if it would 
work for an age without repair. It is immened entirely un- 
der the water, and is its own lubricator^has no valves or 
stufling boxes, no chambers to be kept air-tight, and as it la 
under water is not Imble to injury by frost, and wastes suf- 
ficient water to empty the pipe before the water would freese 
in it I think it is the invention of Wm. A. Young of Char- 
lotte, N. C. B. G. ChaUanooga, Torn. 

Irob Wbbd.— Would say to " P. D.," the mode of killmg 
iron weed on posture grounds Uiat I have practiced or known, 
is to cut them down repeatedly, and not allow them to seea 
or even Uossom. if persevered in, I think this method will 
ultimately eradicate them. If there is another more effideni 
and expeditious way of killing them, other than with the 
plow, I would like to become acquainted with it j. M. 

Veer/leld, Va. 

RsriNiBO WiBB.— How muchisinglam is required to reiine 
one gallon of wine 7 When should itr be put in 7 I. [Will 
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vome of onp-wiae making read«n pleMa give lu the dMirad 
InfomiaUon.] 

A Barn-Tavd Puvp.—I hm a well in my ban-yaid 
forty feet deep, and would Tery mach like to hear of a good 
prdctical pomp for it Something not liable to get out of 
order, anti-freeEing, and oonstmeted perhaps upon the lift 
and force principle. Have yon, within the commonwealth of 
New- York, tnch a pump for a farmer 1 My well is required 
to serve 60 to 60 head of eaUle and hones, and has ample 
water for that purpose. I have been using the endless chain 
pumps, aftei taking out the common stock pumps twice, and 
throwing them asidfe, aa not answering, frotn the buckets and 
their leathers wearing ont so rapidly. My farm hands think 
there must be, or ougkt to be, some pump invented for this 
purpose, that would save their arms from the almost endless 
enmk-tnmiag which the endless chain pump demands of 
them.— Brandy wine, Delaware [Cowing A Co. of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., make an excellent forcing pump, which has been 
found valuable for deep wells, where large quantities of water 
are required— and they ean doubtless give all the information 
required. We have seen also a strong leoommendatloii of a 
forcing pump maniifaotured by J. M. Edney, 147 Chambers 
street, N. Y^ but we do not know persooally its quality. For 
smaller quantities, Winegar's elevator, figured and described 
on p. 2TZ of the Coujcrnr Qbmtuiicaii, toI. iz, aiMwecs a 
good purpose.] 

Man uttiMo Tubbs avd VsaBTABLBa.— ShaU I apply to my 
young fruit trees this fall, clear manure or a compost 1 If 
the latter, what should be its composition 1 I apply the 
kitchen and chamber slops and the washing suds to my young 
trees. Is it right 1 How shall I prepare the oontonUof a 
privy to render it suitable for fertiliaing my pudeni Is 
there any truth in the assertion that vegetables raised on 
ground fertilized with human excrements, are nnlMalthy? 
J. I. p. Middielown, N. T. [Unfermcnted manure does 
well when applied in the fall as a top-dressing to trees. The 
rains and melting snows dissolve a portion and carry fertility 
down among the roots. In the spring the remainder may be 
speded in, if the soil is light, or left near or at the surface, if 
it is heavy. When manure is applied more nearly in contact 
with the roots, it should be old or decayed, or in the form of 
eoropost. The best compost, for general purposes, and for 
common soils, is a well rotted mixture of yard or stable ma- 
nure and muck or turf, with a small portbn (say a twentieth) 
of ashei. The slops mentioned are good for trees —but care 
most be taken to apply them properly, that is, not at the foot 
of the trunk, where the tree does not want them, but over the 
surface as far as the small roots extend, which is usually about 
as far from the trunk, each, way, as the height of the tree. 
Frequent or daily applications of coal ashes to vaults, will 
destroy all the bad odor, and form the whole into a good oom- 
poat, that may be easily and comfortably shovelled out. In 
the absence of coal ashes, thoroughly dried muck, or pnlver- 
iaei eharooal, if in sulBetent quantity, wi» answer a good 
purpose. Theremurt be enoagfa of either materia] to render 
the coatents dry and pulver^e. There is no truth in the as- 
aertion that night-soil growa unhealthy vegetables. The com* 
plete decay and decomposition of the manure takes plane, 
and totally new compounds are formed, so that, through a 
wonderful provision of Creative Wisdom, decayed and foetid 
matter is converted into the most beautiful snd delicate 
structures of vegetable tiasue— into pure vegetables, deliciouf 
fruits, and into blushing and fragrant flowers.] 




Peam oh Qf7iNCB->PBA€HB« Off Plohb.— I. Can the pear 
be successfully propagated by root.grafUng on the Angen 

Suince roots, instead of budding 1 [ Bxperiraents have gener- 
Uy been unsttccessfnl.j-2. Is not the peach, when worked 
en pinm stocks, more hardy, and does it not bkissom later in 
spring than upon its own roots 1 On our lowest grounds, such 
as "ereek bottoms," the peach crop is more liable to be de- 
stroyed by spring frosts than on high land ; hence we wish to 
learn if we cannot succeed better with peaches on low ground 
by working on plum stocks. [The peach is a little more 
dwarfed and rendered slightly hardier on plum stocks— simi- 
lar to the effects of a hard soil and moderate cultivation— but 
the difference is slight. It is much more important to select 
elevated sites, out of the reach of valley frosts.)— 3. At what 
height should the plum stock be " budded " or grafted 1 A. 
Baboock. Union Co^ IlL [Near, or within a few inehesof 
the ground.] , 

A New Wbed.— Enclosed I send yon a weed that I shoald 
like to know the name of. It is a very bad weed, and it is 
spreading faat in this vicinity, and where it givws it runs 9ut 
the gross, and where ^he land is plowed the more rank it 
growa. Kow if yon can give me any information in regaid > 



to this weedj and the best made of destroying it, through 
your paper, it will be thankfully received. Wh. Blakblt. 
BloomtiUe. (The plant forwarded appears to be a npnrfcs ef 
Vemonia, which we are not acquaibted with, and we eannel 
therefore give the best mode of extirpation.] 

New Rochbllb Black bebbt. — Can yon inform me the time 
to plant Lawton Blackberry seed, and how mnch aeed to the 
acre, and the price per pound for the seed 1 U. B. Oviatt. 
Euclid, O. rWe are not aware that the aeed is offered in 
market It Hiould be mixed with slightly moist sand soon 
after washing out— and should be sown late in autumn in rich 
garden mould, buried half an inch to an inch deep, according 
to the porosity or heaviness of the soil. After one or two 
years growth, plants inay be set ont in rows six or ei^t foot 
apart, and four or five feet in the row, and kepi eonstantiy 
cultivated, and properly pinched in in sommer. As new va- 
rieties will thus be produced, ihost of them will probably ba 
inferior to the genuine Rochelle, miscalled the Lawton. The 
genuine plants are obtained only from the root] 

DiSEAftB XV Catawba 0bapm.->Yo« will find 'nnlssmd 
some diseased Catewba grapes. I lost them last year by the 
same disease. The cause, and a remedy, would be thank- 
fully received through the columns of Tab Coltitatob. 
Charles Mamb. SUrlit^ Hill, CL [The disease is pro- 
bably the rot, so destructive to the Catewba grape at the 
west We do not know a reniedy, although a well drained 
subsoil is generally regarded as most likely to be free from it] 

Pbavxbb Clotbh.— I aee a notice of the pearine clover. 
Can I ret some in the city of Kew- York 1 If so, of when 1 
b. c. fit can probably be procured of J. M. Thorbnm k Cd 
of New- fork.] 

Barbbn Raspbbbbt Plamtc.— I wish to ask In refor- 
enoe to my white raspberry. A year ago last fhU I set out 
quite a quantity, and was very particnlar in tekmg them nn. 
They scarcely wilted, bat grew right on, blooMMned last sum- 
mer, but no berry; this season they were and are very fine 
and rank, bloomed finely, but not a berry, but instead a kind 
of enp-rather a depression than swelling berry. They were 
taken from a neglected patch said to be of a good kind, but 
as I since learned had never borne. Please tell me if the 
male and female bkissom are on the same stalk ? I fear they 
are all males. Or csn you toll if anything can be done with them 
except cutting them down. J. S. WooDu Landing, Ifadk 
[The raspberry usually has perfect flowers— sense varieties have 
badly developed ones in unfavorable localities— this may be 
the caae with the plante set eat by car oorrtMpondent With 
some partially fruitUKg sorts, sununer pruning will assist pro- 
ductiveness that is, pinching off the ends of the netr sfanla or 
canes when three or four feet high. The result will be visi- 
ble anothv JMur. We would reoommend him to pncnn 
Brinckle's Osange. and perhaps Fastdfl; Knevett's Giant 
and Franoonia. The firat is very prolific— the othera nsnaUy 
nearly as much so. They should be laid down and sKghily 
ooverad in winter with an inch of earth— a precaution tliat 
will often give good crops when otherwise there wonld be few 
or none.] 

OsAGB Obabab fbov LATBBB^Can yon Infona ma 
through Thb Coltitatob if the Ossge Orange will root by 
laying— also the best means for causing plante to root that an 
backward to do so, as it b of great importance where plants 
have missed and others cannot be got to gi^m for the shade 
of the old ones— also the best siie and shape of hee-hivae, 
with the best information on their management A Sua- 
8CBIBBB. Aoanooee, lU. [The Osage Orange may be raised 
from layers, by bending down the young and fresh growing 
shoots } covering in little trenches made for the purpose with 
a few inches of earth, and then bringing the end of eadi shoot 
in an upright position. It is much cheaper and easier to raise 
fWMn seed. It is hard to fiH gapes in hedges— the young 
plante are overstiadowed. Pains should be token in starting 
a hedge, to set out none but good evenly selected plants. In 
order to get the desired information on bees fully, proeue 
Quinby's book, which is sent by mail for one dollar. 

Potato Bua.— Will you inquire through the columns of 
Tbb Cultivatob, what will destroy the bug known as the 
potato bug 7 I planted four acres in poUtoes early in Feb- 
ruary, and about the time they began to bloom, thousands of 
these striped bugs, that go in schools, took possession of the 
lot and stripped them of every particle of verdure. I have 
used lime and ashes, but notbug that I have been able to 
discover will stop their ravages. B. Basbi bll. Tenn, 

Pits.— Nearly a year ago some one in your columns, pre- 
mised to give us some directtons for the construction of pita 
for the reception of tender plants In winter. Isn*t it aboot 
time he was doing it? w. Ohio, 
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HORTICULTURAL. SUGGESTIONS. 

Cultivators, who gave close attention to their trees, 
grounds, and gardens, early in the season, frequently for- 
get many important operations of a minor character at 
Uiis season of tlie year. An occasional reminder may 
therefore be usefuL 

Manure is the mainspring of successful growth ; make 
ample provision therefore for a full supply, thoroughly 
prepared by composting. A famous horticultural estab- 
lishment, where nothing 8t»rce\j ever fails to grow and 
flourish, keeps one man constantly employed, with neces- 
sary assistanta, year in and year out, in manufacturing and 
mixing fine composts of various kinds. 

Record the namee of young or newly set fruit trees in 
orchards and gardens. Label them distinctly, and regis- 
ter them in a bootf kept on purpose. Planters are often 
careless until the trees bear, and then they would gladly 
know the names, but cannot find them. 

Weeds are apt to be overlooked at this time, and 
allowed to ripen seeds enough for another whole season 
of labor in extirpating them. Remember, it is easier to 
dig and destroy one weed now, than a thousand next 
year. Cabbages, root crops, nursery rows, fta, should 
therefore be kept thoroughly cleaned. 

Blarkberrien and Raapberriet should have the old 
canes cut out, that have done bearing, allowing ilie new 
canes for next year's crop a better of^rtonity for matur- 
ing and liardeniog. 

Orapee^ to keep well, should be well ripened. The 

main stalk of the bunch, of the Isabella, for example, 

should have changed to purple, as an indication of full 

maturity. This full maturity, in the Northern States, can 

be only attained by rich and good culture and proper 

pruning. Tlie thick brush, of neglected vines bear smaller 

grapes, with half-ripened, acid flavor, and green stalks — 

these will freeze more easily than fully ripened specimens, 

and wilt if too dry, or decay if too wet, much sooner than 
those handsomely matured. 

Tomatoes keep in bottles or cans more perfectly than 
any other fruit, and with simple preparation, or brief 
cooking. Lay in a good supply early, while thft fruit is 
high-flavored with summer suns. 

Sow Lettitee and Spinach for early spring use. A 
snowbank makes an excellent covering for them during 
winter, and they may therefore be sown where snow is 
expected to accumulate, with the previous addition of 
brush and coarse litter, and evergreen bouglis. Lettuce 
may be had very eariy in the spring by transplanting 
these wintered plants into the hotbed as soon as made. 
They will be fit to use in a few days, two or three weeks 
before hotbed plants sown from seed. 

Seeds, of vegetables and flowers, should be gathered as 
they ripen, wrapped in papers, carefully marked ; adding 
the year, and phioed in a dry dmwer or on a shelf. Such 
seeds as do not readily shell out should be placed on 
spread newspapers, in a garret or on a broad shelf, and 
allowed to remain there for a few days, or longer, as 
required. 

Strawberries, not already set out, should be left till 

next spring, as they cannot grow much after the present 
time, and will be in danger of being thrown out or de- 
stroyed by tlie frost of winter. 

PeKrs should be picked a week before they would fully 
ripen on the tree, and placed in drawers or dark boxes 
to mature. They will thus color finer, ripen more deli- 
ciously, and those liable to rot at the core, be far less 



liable to this disaster. There are very few pears that are 
not made better by such treatment The BartletC, by 
keeping it in a dark drawer for a Week, will often present 
a brilliant carmine clieek, when otherwise a faint browubh 
shade only would be seen. The Bartlett will ripen well 
in tliis way, even if picked before fully grown ; the Eng* 
lish Jargonelle, always rotten at the core if matured on 
the tree, becomes a good pear by bouse ripening. 

On the other band, a peach is never good unless fully 
matured on the tree. 

. Feaeh trees and late growing kinds may be budded as 
long as the bark will peel freely. The ligatures of budu 
already inserted, should be removed before they cut into 
the bark by the increased growth of the stock. 

Seeds of fruit trees, gathered for planting, must be pre- 
served with some moisture, and not allowed to become 
very dry, or they will vegetate tardily. This is especiaTTy 
necessary with cherry stones, which must be mixed with 
moist sand or peat, within a few days after taken from the 
fruii ; and other seeds, as of apple, plum, pear, &e., are 
better if kept moderately moist, till suljeeted to frost in 
winter. . Novices often fail to raise chestnuts and horse- 
chestnuts, because they allow the exterior shell to become 
dry, or partly so. 

Ground for the spring planting of fmii trees, should 
be prepared in ample season— by underdniining if neces- 
sary, deep plowing, subsoiling, applying manure or com- 
post, ftc, as the case may require. 
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TRE E RO SE& 

HR80B8. Editou — Can you inform ine what kind of a 
stock roses are budded upon to make Standard or Tree 
Roses? Give the whole *^ modus operandi** of doing it, 
&c. Also what kind of plants should be in a small flower- 
garden, tliree rods long by two rods wide, to have a fine 
display of flowers during the summer months t Is a 
Poeonia the same as what is called ** Finey ** in the country f 

Oeorgetown, 0. • J. C. Habkbt. 

The beet stocks to bud for tree roses, are strong growing 
kinds which do not sucker. The hardier sorts of the 
Prairie rose, if first made to grow upright, do well for 
this pnrpoae. A lai|;e number may be kept in an upright 
position by tying to a horisontal rod at proper bight The 
Boursalts sucker too much. This is also the chief objeo* 
tion to the Manetti, an excellent stock in other respects. 
Tree Roses are difficult to manage, and require skill and 
much attention to preserve in a symmetrical form, and in 
a vigorons state of growth and blooming. We would no4 
advise our correspondent to undertake them, except for 
trial in a small way. If the heads are not as large in 
diameter as their bight, and they are not k^t in a free 
growing state by good culture and pruning, they appear 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It is usnal to bud them three 
or four feet high, and sometimes more — ^two or more buds 
are usually set — and the shoots springing from them are 
cut back the second year, so as to form an evenly dis- 
tributed head. Free growing varieties only should be 
chosen — ^if of summer blooming sorts, a fine display can 
be had but once in the season; the strongest growing 
among tlie hybrid perpetnals, as La Reineand Mrs. Elltoti, 
win, wiih skillful pruning, make good trees, but they will 
only occasionally bloom, not profusely through the season. 

The word " Piney ** is a corruption of Fesonia or jMony, 

and means the samo thing. 

■■ ' • e • 
Ten Ebkt LtOAcr.— No man oan leave a better legacy te 
the wei-ld than a well educated family. 
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^hvttntts from tur fRxttainqtt, 

HoiiES AT Titt Eabt. — ^The HomMt^d, in tn article on 
** Ilomefl at the West," well says that ** bomes in the east 
can be bought for leas of labor and life, though for more 
money. ffer4^ too, there are farms to be bought for leas 
than the buildings and fences cost; but the reason is to 
be found io the lack of energy, knowledge, common sense 
of the old proprietors, who have in laziness or ignorance, 
or for some oUier reason, allowed the land to run down, 
the weeds to encroach, and the need of repairs and ma- 
nure so to press upon them that they have not the energy 
properly to meet it These farms are near the school and 
the church, and near the market ; they can be reclaimed, 
and the old soil will respond quick to the quickening in- 
fluences of eneigetic, sensible husbandry. Not a farm 
exists in Conneetieut^ no matter how rtm down^ but it 
eau be renewed and restored to as great fertility as it ever 
had, from its omi resources. Here is a chance for you, 
young men — fortune seekers — there is more money to be 
made with a less outlay of labor and life than in the 
West." 

BoiLBD Corn roR Hoos and otrrr Stoce. — ^Wm. 
Van Loon, writing to the Prairie Farmer, says that he has 
practiced feeding boiled com to his stock and hogs, and is 
" sati;ified that he saves one-half his grjiin, and gains as 
much more in time ;" that one bushel of com on the cob, 
boiled, will produce as much pork as two fed raw, and in 
one-half the time. In one experiment he fed three bush- 
els of boiled com, per day, to 27 hogs, for ten days. The 
average gain was two pounds per day. He then fed the 
san^ lot of hogs on three bushels of raw com per day for 
twenty days — they gained a mere trifle over one pound per 
day. These were small young b<^g8 — ^lai^er ones would 
have fattened better. 

FiRK-PROor Wash for SniNCiLn.— The following sim- 
ple application will no doubt prove of great value. We 
quote from Uie Albany Knickerbocker : " A wash com- 
posed of lime, salt and fine sand, or wood ashes, put on 
in the ordinary way of whitewashing, renders the roof 
fifty fold more safe against taking fire from falling cinders 
or otherwise, in cases of fire In the vicinity. It pays the 
expense a hundred fold in its preserving influence agunst 
the effect of the weather. The older and more weather- 
beaten the shingles, the more benefit derived. Such 
shingles generally become more or less warped, rough and 
cracked ; the application of the wash, by wetting the up- 
per surface, restores them at once to their original or first 
form, thereby closing the space between the shingles, and 
tlie lime and sand, by filling up all the cracks and pores 
in the shingle itself, prevent it from warping for years, if 
not for ever." 

GoHPosrs OF Skawked, Muck and Mamurc. — ^The fol- 
lowing hint (which we find without credit) will be of in- 
terest to farmers on the coast, and worthy of the attention 
of all who can put it in practice: " Let the farmer take 
four parts of rockweed to two parte of barnyard manure, 
two parts of muck, have them thoroughly mixed by swine, 
then piled up to heat, and he can pr^uce more from his 
farm, and at onc-lialf the expense, than he can by using 
any of tiie high-sounding fertilizers. On five-eighths of 
an acre I cut three tons of liay tlie first crop. It was done 
by applying tliis compost I would not plow in manure 
to mise gitisa, more than tliree inches ; but dre« it with a 
tight (op-dressing every year, and then have thus grown 
laiige crops of hay." 

EmcT or Aoe om Leather. —The Scientific Ameri- 
can saya *'tbat calf-skm leather. Instead of improving in 
quality with age (as goieiaUy supposed) when made into 
boots, deteriorates rapidly. It is subject to a species of 
dry rot, and in the course of three years becomes as ten- 
der as brown paper. It first appears at the edge near the 
soles, in^the form of a black glossy sweat, resembling var- 
nish, gradually proceeding over the whole." Grease, we 
are further informed, rather aoeclerates than arrests this 
decay ; sole leather endures much longer under constant 
use than when laid away in a dry situation. Gow skin and 



kip leather are not thus affected, but the best as well as 
the poorest calf skins are subject to it 

The Catalpa tor Fence Posts. — Several facts are 
given in the Valley Farmer, going to show that the wood 
of the Catalpa tree Is equally as durable for fencing pur- 
poses as the red cedar. It grows rapidly, may be readily 
transplanted, and only needs to grow in situations protec- 
ted from high winds, (which are very apt to split and break 
the branches,) to attain to a large size. It Is a handsome 
shade tree, boih in flower and foliage ; it is little employed 
save tor oraAmental planting, out of its indigenous loodi- 
ties along the Oh!c River and south of that latitude, though 
i1 may readily be grown elsewhere. 

Pastcrino Meadows. — An old farmer, writing to the 
Boston OjiUvator, gives several facts from his experience 
going to show that newly seeded clover does b^t when 
pastured down in the &II, and that " old fog " meadows 
never produce as valuable liay as they would if fed down 
moderately in autumn. The grass ougfit to start close to 
the ground,. and not from the stalks left by the scythe, as 
in that case the sprouts do not eet sap enough to support 
them and give that quick growth that is required for good 
hay. He adds al^ that he " never knew good com to 
grow on land that had been mowed several years and the 
hay carried off, and the old fog left on Uie land unfed." 

Manuring Grass Lands with Straw. — A writer in the 
Prairie Famer by spreading a quantity of straw over a 
timothy meadow in the spring, increased the product of 
hay one-third the same season, and it has been double for 
two seasons since over the remainder of the field. He 
says he had no trouble in raking the meadow with a horse- 
rake without disturbing the mulch, and that he has since 
used all his coarse litter in the same way, with good results. 

Mixed Husbandry — ^Manure. — A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator gives the following illustrattOD of the 
advantages of rusing animals on a farm, for the pnrpoae 
of the manufacture of manure. He says, if 100 acres are 
occupied with 75 acres of oorn and 26 of grass, about S3 
bushels of com will probably be raised per acre. But if 
57 acres are occupied with grass and 26 with com, the 
increased manure, and one hidf the total amount of labor, 
will give 99 bushels of com per acre — just as much as 
before — with a great increase of stock, the land every 
year becoming more fertile. 

Green Corn as a Manure. — ^A farmer in Bucks Co., 
Pa., a few years since, made some experiments going to 
show the value of growing com for manurial purposea 
On a field of forty-seven acres — ^part of a farm which had 
been rented for more than ten years, and had become « 
most rented farms do, very much impoverished — he sowed 
ten acres to com in July* at the rate of two bushels per 
acre. It was left to grow until about four feet high, and 
then plowed under about ten inches deep. No manure 
was put on this part, but the remainder of the field was 
heavily manured, and the whole sown to wheat The crop 
averaged 34 bushels per acre, that on the ten acres fully 
equal to that dressed with manure. We believe tliat lime 
was applied to the whole field before sowing on the grain 
— assisting with the deeper plowing, very materially m re- 
storing the soil to a highly productive state. 

Culture of Winter Barlet. — J. Mackelcan of Hamil- 
ton, C. W., describes in tlie Genesee Farmer, the method 
of growing winter bariey practiced by a fiumer in that 
section, and formerly In England. He plows a clean wheat 
stubble, rather shallow, immediately after harvest; bar* 
rows it, and lets it remain until the weeds in the soil have 
grpwnup; then manures it heavily. The manure is spread 
and plowed in six or seven inches deep the middle of 
September, ridging it up into lands twelve to eighteen feet 
wide. He sows and harrows in the seed the first week m 
October — not earlier ; two and one-half bushels per acre 
is the proper quantity. Put in this way, he thinks it less 
liable to winter-kill than wheat, and far more profitable 
than spring barley. 

t^The Ag. Society of the Muskingum Valley holds 
its show Uiis year at Zanesville, Ohio, Sept 18-21 ; Presi- 
dent) Valentine Best— SecreUry, F. A. Sebom. 
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1^* We give elsewhere as complete a list as onr pre^ 
sent data will afford, of the Agricultural Shows and Meet- 
ings of the coming Antumq. Will our friends oblige us 
by furnishing such additions and corrections as they can, 
in order that we may, if possible, hereafter incorporate 
with it all the other county and district Fairs to be held 
throughout the country ? This end can be brought about 
if every reader will take the paips to supply any omissions 
or correct any errors that he may now discover. 

Our list is especially defective in several of the Eastern 
States, in Pennsylvania, and at the South. At the west 
we have somewhat fuller returns, but there must be many 
omissions in all the States, unless it is Ohio, in which we 
think there cannot be many lacking. Several counties in 
this State are not yet set down, and we have almost noth- 
ing at all from several of tlie British Provinces. 

Imperfect as this list is, lu>wever, it is a more complete 
one than we have ever yet seen published, and with the 
aid of our friends, as above requested, it can be greatly 
perfected with little farther difficulty. Over Four Hun- 
dred Fairn are already embraced in it. 

Market Dats. — 

At present we believe tales by samplea are quite out of the queetion. 
Buyers will see what they buy, and will not trust samples. 

In conrersfitlon with some of onr merchants, recently, this sabject 
has been discussed, and we are ashamed to say that their estimate of 
the honesty of farmers In Reneral is at a very low stand. Several of 
them tell of the most astonishing dlsreaanl of contracts and engage* 
ments, and dve reason enough for their distrust. This they say will 




the reverse as a general role. 

So says the Homestead in commenting npon the subject 
at our head. We may mention au instance illustrative of 
the fact that in Great Britain the relative position of the 
Kariners and the Merchants, is exactly the reverse of what 
it generally is in this country. The ** merchant," as we 
call him, who keeps the country store, is there looked upon 
as a tradesman or shopkeeper, and if there is any diflfer- 
ence between his social rank and that of the farmer, it is 
moat decidedly in favor of the latter. We regret to say 
that the common feeling here is too generally of quite the 
opposite kind ; and, until the self-respect of the farmer can 
be elevated, he will not overcome the difficulty of keep- 
ing his sons at home instead of seeing them go away from 
the farm into any kind of mercantile or peddling trade 
that comes along. 

The same feeling that prevails as to the relative standing 
of the two classes, is in Great Britain earned out with re- 
gard to their relative reputation for " punctilious honor 
and honesty,** and the instance of this referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph, is the following: — The farmers in 
the Lotlnans who make their sales in Edinburgh, not only 
dispose of their crops by sample, which it is intimated 
that buyers here dare not do, but they actually receive 
iheir money on die credit of the sample and in advance 
of the delivery of the grain. The writer, in conversation 
with that excellent model farmer, Mr. Hops of Fenton 
Bams, was inquiring in regard to the Edinburgh Markets, 
and was told tliat the farmers about there take up their 
samples, sell whatever quantity they choose to offer, pocket 
the cash, and do not deliver the grain sold until their re- 
turn home. Asking how purchasers liked this arrange- 
ment, tlie answer was that they had often attempted to 
change it, but " the farmers were too strong for them.** 
«* We are known," was the reply, in effect, " as occupants 
of so much land, where we are always to be found — if we 
should not live up to our bargains, there vie are^ and the 
remedy is in the hands of the law. But what do we know 
about tlie oom-brokers? If they are at their stands to- 
day tliey may meet with misfortunes and be unable to pay 
what tlicy owe us, to-morrow — at least we can't rc!!o'.v 



them up, and should not know where to look for our 
money." 

In general, however, we presume payment b made upon 
delivery, but the great fact which "ferops out" most 
strongly above, is that the power and public confidence 
are there with the Farmer, whose standing for probity, 
uprightness, and justice, or even generosity, in dealing with 
othent is certainly unsurpassed by that of any other class 
in the community. The writer met incidentally with one 
or two cases, in which ftrmers whose contracts turned out 
unusually well for themselves in comparison with the re- 
sults to the buyer, voluntarily relinquished a part of the 
advantage for the benefit of the latter; and, while wc 
have also known of similar instances hi this country, we re- 
gret that we cannot regard (he strictures of onr contem- 
porary as wholly unfounded or un4»]}ed for with respect 
to the dealings that take place among far too large a part 
of onr farmers. 

Prospxcts or thx Elmira Fair. — ^We are glad to know 
that the prospects are now good for a thoroughly success- 
ful Show at Elmira. Secretary Johnson says, in tlie State 
Society's Journal, that according to present indications 
** the exhibition will be equal to those that have preceded 
it. Already notices of exhibiting stock, implements, &&, 
from different portions of the State are Hiore namerons 
than they were lost year at this time." The Prize List 
contains a new feature — " For the first time, the Execu- 
tive Committee have offered a prize for the best bull, cow 
or heifer, in the five leading breeds — ^hort-Homs, Devona, 
Hereforda, Ayrshires, and Aldemeys — open to prize ant- 
mah, heretofore receiving the first prize ; to American 
bred and imported etock. Already we have assurances 
that this prize will be contended for ; and animals equal 
to any heretofore exhibited will be on the ground, from^ 
our own as well as from othei States." 

PvLMOHAKT OR LuRo M vaRAiii, Is a name given hy the ICdItor of the 
Homestead for the cattle disease In Massachusetts, to distinguish It 
flrom the common Plkdho-Pmkumonia* which Is a different disease, 
and not contagiousi 

We can see no object in thus complicating matters; 
this disease is popularly known as the Pleuro-pncumonia 
(or ** the Pleuro" for short,) throughout Great Britain, and 
it can only be a source of confusion to christen it differ- 
ently here. The ^^ common Pleuro-pneumonia " has its 
aliases aires Jy— as ** inflammation of the lungs " for in- 
stance, or simply Pneumonia, which seem quite sufficient 
for purposes of distinction. 

Cnim m Wbkat.— Boct. Crane ofFranktln. handed faito this office - 
last week, several stalks of wheat, the root of which was arodneed hj 
one kernel of wheat On these stalks are heads of wheat and heads 
of chess, each distinctly and folly formed and dcTeloped. 1 1 has been 
doubted whether chess erer comes from the well formed, healthy 
grain : but here Is proof positive that it does, for In this instance one 
and the same kem^ has produced both. The curions in such matteis 
can see this sample by calling at the Democrat office. 

We copy the above from the Portage (Ohio) Detnoerat 
of August 8, for the purpose of saying that the statement 
cannot be true. A careful examination will ahow that the 
chess and wheat have no natural connection with each 
other, and that each proceeds from its own root 

Lbadiko English MAXurAcrVRiRS of AoRicuLTirRAL 
Imflimknts. — The North British Agriculturist, in an ar- 
ticle on the Canterbury Show, gives an estimate of the 
amount of business done by several of the leading firms, 
who do not this year exhibit. We quote, changing ;)OY<9td!i 
into dolldre : — The firms absent are Hessra. Clayton h 
Shuttlewortb, who produce annually agricultural imple- 
ments and machines to the value of |l,nOO,000; Messra. 
Garrett k Sons, Ransomes k Sims, and Homsby k Son, 
who each produce annually to the value of $600,0CH); 
Howard to the value of $450,0<m» to $600,000 ; Tuxfoid, 
Barret k Exall, and Samuelson, who each manufacture to 
the value of $850,000 ; Henry Clayton, to the value of 
$250,000 ; Smith Whitehead, of Preston, H. k. £. Gross- 
kill, and one or two others, to the value of $100,000 to 
$150,000. *^The absent firms exhibited one-third of the 
entire money value of the whole implement department at 
Warwick." 

ly In some recent Notes about Farmhig in Franklin 
Co., Mass., the production of Butter and extent of Stock 
feeding !a the town of Greenfield irer« particulariy re- 
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ferred to. We arc now infonned that the amount of 
Butter sent from Greenfield Station to Boston, for the 
year ending Jaly 15, 1860, reached a total of 201,576 
lbs., equal to 100 1676-2000 tuns. The number of cars 
of stock sent to Oambridge dnring the year, was 242 ; of 
which 142 were sheep, averaging 12,780 sheep; 100 were 
cattle, averaging 1,500 cattle; total 14,280. 

UNLOAniNG Hat. — Can you give me the post-office ad- 
dress of Mr. G. H. Greoo. In the July no. of The Cul- 
TiFATOit, on page 228, Mr. Gregg describes a mode in use 
among the Shakers oi New-Lebanon, of unloading bay by 
meiins of hooks, which strikes me as being superior to the 
horse-fork, both as to the easement and dispatch. I have 
used a horse-fork now two seasons, and for roe, (being a 
light man,) I find it hard work to govern the fork as it 
rises heavily loaded, and rather dangerous, when unload- 
ed, of hitting tiie man on the mow when the stale falls. 
I wisli to address Mr. Gregg, to get the dimensions of the 
hooks, tliat I may get tliem made, for I feel sure that they 
will be better for me than the horse-fork. John Moore. 
Oxford, 3r. Y. [We are unable to give Mr. G.*s address, 
but the above may perhaps draw out the information want- 
ed by our correspondent] 



Drs. A. S. CopBKAV, of TJtica, and H. Moose, of 
Poughkeepsie, are the Veterinary Surgeons whose names 
are announced by the President and Secretary of our State 
Society, pursuant to the Resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of the Board and published in our columns, ** to 
attend to any reg^te$t$ in relation to the cattle disease, 
should it appear in our State, and persons desire advice.** 
We do not anticipate that they will have many calls from, 
tliis source upon Uieir time, but we publish their addresses, 
as being well qualified with reference to the Pleuro-pneu- 
monia, in order that if any of our readers suspect the 
presence of the disease they may know to whom they may 
refer with confidence. 

It may be remarked, in connection with this suiject, 
tliat the Vermont State Society, in common with many in 
the Eastern States, have determined to ofier no cattle 
premiums this season. Ab a measure of precaution 
throughout New-England, this is very well^ but we see lit- 
tle reason for hesitation as to exhibiting cattle anywhere 
in New- York or other States. Our western friends in 
some localities appear to be exerting themselves some> 
what to excite apprehensions — wholly without any reason- 
able cause so far as we can discover. Elsewhere the 
^* panic" has apparently had its com«e. A correspondent 
writes us under date of Greenfield, Mass., July 80 : " The 
cattle disease undoubtedly exists yet in Worcester county, 
but it h4U never been vteet of the Connectieui river.^ 



Public attention was first called to the importance 
oi faet wdking hortee for Agricultural purposes, we 
think, through the columns of the Co. Gent., and the 
Btigget$tiou made that our Societies should olTer prizes, 
having in view the encouragmeut of this particular object. 
At the lust meeting of the Executive Committee of our 
State Ag. Society, a communication was presented from 
Lewis B. Brown, Esq., of New-York, a life member of the 
Society, placing at their disposal the sura of $25 for pre- 
miums of this kind — a public ctpirited offer which was at 
once accepted by the Board, and, at the Elmira Fair the 
sum of #15 will therefore be awarded for the best and 
fMstest span of matched horses or mares, and $10 for the 
bcijt and fiistest walking horse, mare or gelding. We 
learn Uiat Mr. Brown has also offered a similar amount to 
be awarded at the National Horse Show at Springfield, 
Mass , tlie fii'st week in September. 

Velocity or Mowing Machines. — Mowing machines 
usually cut on «n average a strip of grass a little over four 
feet wide. The knife Is longer, but the driver cannot use 
its whole brcadili without danger o( leaving an uncut strip. 
If Uie speed of the hoives, therefore, average two miles 
an liour, including stopping to clear obstructions, turning, 
Ilc, just one acre will be cut in an hour. In ordinary 
practice, tlie various delays reduce the amount to nearer 
an acre In two Jioura. We observe, however, in the last 
number of the New-England J*hrmtry an account of the 



operations of a newly made l^etchum mower, on the farm 
of J. B. Shurtleff, near Boston, where over an acre was 
cut at the rate of an acre in twenty-four minutes. The 
gnas was a ton and a half to two tons per acre, and the 
weatlier excessively hot and close. On the previous day, 
which was cool, the same team and machine is reported to 
have cut an acre in fifteen minutes. 

The knife bar was six feet long, and the swath averaged 
five feet and six inches — requiring three swaths to make 
a rod wide. Consequently, a mile and a half must be 
travelled for each acre; and in cutting the acre in 24 
minutes, as above stated, tlie speed of the team, including 
all etoppagee^ must have been three miles and three-quar^ 
ten per hour ; and in cutting the same amount in fiflecn 
minutes, as reported, the average speed, also indoding 
stoppages, must have bee\i nx miU$ an hmr, la there 
not some mistake in the statement? 

Laeoe PremiumSi — ^The Directors of tlie Livingstoa 

County Agricultural Society oflTer the following premiums, 

to be competed for at their Annual Cattle Show in Gene- 

seo, occurring September 26, 27 and 28 :— ^ 

Best tboroosh bred Durham Boll, 8 jttcn old or over, •!• 

Bests yean old Durham BuU. H 

Competition is open to the United States and Canada. 
The Awarding Committee consists of Hon. A. B. Dickm- 
son, Hon. James 8. Wadsworth and Messrs. Freeman, 
Barber and Blake. 

Wheat from the North Later in RiPENiNa. — ^A far- 
mer in Pennsylvania, thinking that seed wheat from the 
North, like seed com, would ripen earlier when taken 
South, last year procured several bushels from Cinada, two 
hundred miles north, and sowed it at the same time with 
home-grown sorts. It ripened, according to the Genesee 
Farmer, two weeks /o/er than the native seed, as we might 
reasonably expect 

North Carolina. — A correspondent in New Hanover 
county, writes us that there is a decided spirit of improve- 
ment among farmers, manifest in that county, and thatUie 
County Ag. Society have purchased a beautiful sight for 
their Fair grounds on the plank road near Wilmington, 
and will soon eommenoe the erection of the neceasary 
buildings, &c, to put their grounds in order for the com- 
ing Fair. That portion of his letter in relation to the diief 
crop of bis vicinity will be published next week. 



_ We are indebted to a friend who arrived last week 
by the Persia, and who was present at the recent Paris 
Agricultural Show, for a copy of the Prize Ust and Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition, which certainly deserves a brief 
notice in these columns, although we have not the space 
at command to give anything like a just idea of the extent 
of the ground covered, and the apparent perfection at- 
tained in all the arrangements and regulations concerned. 

The Catalogue contains 660 pages ludf the sixe of those 
of the Co. Gent., in paper cover, with lai^ge plates folded 
in, representing plans of the grounds^ and of the Palait 
(T Industrie where the Exhibition was held — the whole 
sold at the marvellously low price of one frane (20 cts.) 
Seventy odd pages are filled with the decrees establishing 
the prizes and regulations, together with the names of 
officials. Tlien follow Lee Eepeeee Ckevaline et Atine 
(Horses and Assee) to the number of 788, divided into 
English blood, Arabian blood, and Anglo-Arabian blood 
horses ; half-bloods for Coach-Horses, compridng Nomane 
and other French breeds classified according to ihe De- 
partments from which they come ; ** light ^ carriage horses, 
and heavy and light draught horses in nmilar classifica- 
tion, concluding with the breeds of Asses of Poitou and 
the Pyrenees. The entries of Cattle are 1,475 in num- 
ber — the pura French races, followed by the Durhamsand 
Aynihires as representatives of England, then the Holland 
and Swigs breeds in classes by themselves, then every im- 
aginable cross of the Short-Horn, concluding with other 
mixed bloods. The entries- of Sheep were 548*; of Swine, 
243 ; of Poultry, (a few goats included,) 921 ; of Bee^s 1 ; 
under the head of Instruments^ 8,976, including not only 
ail sorts of implements, but also books, plans and engrav- 
ings; of ** Products" 3,616, under which head come But- 
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ter and Cheese) WineB> Grains, Ve^^bles, Tobicoo, and 
almost every sort of agricultural product'on, ivhetber ^n 
the raw or inanufactored state. The whole concludes with 
a list of fiye or six hundred samples of Algerian products. 
We have made no calculation of the aggregate amount 
of the prizes offered, but when we say that first prizes for< 
horses run from 800 up to 1600 francs, ($160 to |800,) 
first prizes for cattle from $100 to $140, and for sheep 
and swine from $60 to $80, it will readily be seen that 
with so many dasses the amount ooold not have been by 
any means a trifling one. 

The Potato Dxskasb. — It has already indicated ita pre- 
sence among us. Some two weeks since our tops showed 
signs of affection, but the cessation of rains for that time 
lias stayed the progress of the disease in a good degree. 
Some early kinds have- rotted, and all our diiTerent varie- 
ties are plainly predisposed to the malady. All that seem- 
ed necessary to hasten the terrible calamity was rain, and 
we are tliis — ^Monday — -jnoming, getting a plentiful shower, 
and may now look for the work to progress with fearful 
rapidity. Strange disease I this potato rot Who shall 
satisfactorily explain its causes? 8. w. b. 

OUnton, Oneida Co., Aug; 18. 



Mr. Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, the inventor of 
numerous improvements in Agricultural implements and 
machinery, but best known from the Reaper which bears 
his name, recently lost his life at Exeter, N. H., by falling 
between the railway cars, his seat in which he had left for 
the purpose of procuring a glass of water for a little child 
near him who complained of thirst. Mr. H. was a native 
of Maine it appears, and was on his way thither upon a 
visit. He was 66 years of age, and a worthy member of 
the Society of Friends. We have had few more persistent 
and indostrious inrentors, but many who with less desert 
have been more the favorites of fortune. 

Rkapinq Machinxb IV FRANCB.->-The results are now 
before us of the Imperial Trial of Reaping Machines at 
Fouilleuse the first week in August ** It was^ in every 
way an important one,^ writes me Mark-Lane Expreos, 
** whether we take the English firms, as represented on 
the occasion, or in comparison with the French manufac- 
turer brought out to oppose them. The entries reached 
to thirty-nice, and the nineteen English included Burgess 
and Key*s M^Oormick; Cranstones Wood; BelPs; and 
Cuthbert*s; while there were five of the French. In 
so bad a condition, however, was some of the crop, that 
only two machines got through their work in good time- 
Burgess and Key, and Dr. Mazier. The award was ultimate- 
ly thus declared : Ist prize and grand medal of honor as the 
best of all machines tried — ^Burgess and Key ; 2d prize — 
Gutfabert; 8d prize — ^Wood. Frendi machines: Ist prize — 
Dr. Mazier; 2d prize not awarded; Sd, Legendre. The 
Emperor himself was present at the trials, and evineed 
much interest in examining the several implements at 
work." 

Fattbnino Cattls oh Early Cut Hat. — ^A writer in 
the Boston Cultivator, says that " John Ball, of Langdon, 
hss fattened cattle every winter, for moro than twenty 
years past, on no other feed than hay." He generally 
commences haying about the 20th of June, and reserves 
the hay first cut, for feeding that portion of his stock in- 
tended to be sold for beef in the spring. Hay allowed to 
ripen its seed is of very little value ; though the whole 
should be eaten by stock, the seed reniidns undigested, 
and therefore furnishes no nutriment 



gate more minotely the anatomy of an animal in which so 
great pecuniary interests are involved, as in the Ox« 

Of* We learn i¥om Mr. Wk0b that the South-Down 
ram hired at his Idet Letting, and subsequently purchased, 
by Mr. J. C. Taylor o^ New-Jeraey, is the one which he 
exhibited at the Royal Ag. Society's Canterbury Show, 
and which there received the Jirft prizt of £20. 

ISP The Philadelphia (Pa.) Society for Promoting 

Agriculture, is to faitVe an exhibition this year, September 

25-28, at Powelton, near that city — Dr. A. L. Kennedy, 

Secretary. The following Premium is a new feature : — 

The Sodatr has be«fi titithorJsed by Elias Boodixot, Eaq., a mem- 
ber, to offer a premiam of nfty Dollars for ttee beit cHsplay of RUS- 
TIC 8BAT8, for the I4fuca or Lawn, to be competed for bj jroung 
farmeri, being their own Invention and production. It la boped Uila 
handsome premiam will attract many corapetitoii. 



We aro indebted to Dr. Andrcw McFarland, 
Jacksonville, III., for a copy of bis Report as Commissioner 
from that State to investigate the Massachusetts Pleurw- 
pneumouia cases. The Country — outside, at least, of the 
districts wliich have been the suflTercrs — ^will not be with- 
out cause for thankfulness in this .Cattle Disease attack, if 
' it should have the effect of calling more gcnenUl attention 
to the impoEtance of some thorough veterinai*y knowledge 
on the part of Farmers themselves, and of a higher stand- 
ard among those who practice as " Cattle Doctor8.V Nof 
will it do any harm that many members of the Medical 
Profession should have been lead, like Dr. M., to iuvcsti- 



The Premium List of Uie Albany Co. Ag. Society 
is now ready for distribution — show on the Washington 
Parade Ground in this city, Sept 18-21. President, Wm. 
Hurst ; Secretary, Jacob C. Cuyler. 

fy The Second* Circular of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, for which we aro indebted to some attentive friend, 
contains the Catalogue of Students at its Firet Session^ 
nearly wvtnty in number, so that it may now be consider- 
ed fairiy under way. Pleasantly and acoeMibiy located, it 
will undoubtedly become a favorite with parents in all the 
Soutliem States, and we notice that the two Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia, Delaware, the District of Columbia and 
Pennsylvania, are already r(*pre8ented among the pupils. 
Hon. Chas. B. Caltert is President of the Bourd of 
Trustees, and Dr. MohTGoxxRY Jobns, of the Faculty of 
Instructors. 

^gf Mr. J. Wesley Jomkb of Cliatham 4 Comers, has 
shown us some very handsome Hollyhock blooms raised 
by him the present season, including among others the 
following sorts;. — Solfaterre, Pink Perfection, Purple De- 
fiance, Pride of Denmark, Floral Beauty. 

Q^ "The Register of Rural Affaira'' for 1861 will 
soon be out. 

Water tor BIeks.— According to a recent work on 
Bee-Keeping, when bees aro building comb rapidly they 
requiro a great deal of water. When a supply is not con- 
venient to the hive,, it rooommends to make a shallow 
trough, and put hi a lot of gravel, sand, and the like, and 
renew the water daily, leaving the gravel and stones pai-t- 
ly exposed, so that tlie bees cati get at the water without 
fear of being drowned. 

Lbicestsrs ts. Cotswolds. — ^The owner of a large 
stock farm in Canada, who gives much attention to these 
two broeds of sheep, has nearly two hundred Lcicesters, 
all descended from BakewelVs flock, and several of them 
imported directly from that celebrated breeder. Accord- 
ing to a notice in the Genesee Farmer, his Leicester ewes 
generally 'produce two lambs each year; "he gives them 
the preferonce to the Cotswolds, and estimates that he can 
obtain as much mutton in two years from a certain num- 
ber of Leicester ewes, as he can in three years from the 
same number of Cotswolds. He thinks tliey consume less 
grass than the common sheep, and finds an aero of good 
grass will keep ten of his sheep throughout tlie summorj* 
His sheep ara wintered on pea straw aad turnips — of the 
latter he grows annually about ten acres, averaging 1,200 
bivheb per aero; b. [As Mr. BakewelT died in 179ft, 
there is some reason to doubt whetlier there are sheep in 
Canada or elsewhero, '^unporfeed directly from that cele- 
brated broeder.''] 

AHRRtCAir fltivpsra or AoRicci.TURK iM Grbat BRrTAix. Bj LrrnuR 
H. TticKBR of "Tbe Country Gentteman." and TreRturer of the 
New-Tork SUte Agricultural Society. A pamphlet, 58 poses, 8 to. 

Mr. Tucker has furnished a very interesting account of bis 
observations upon British Agriculture, made daring a recent 
tour, to the Transactions of the N. Y. Suto Agricultarnl So- 
ciety. Hia letters to the Codrtrt OsiiTLRif an have embodi- 
ed the same general matter, and here it is presented in a cnm- 
pact and convenient form for reading and reference. Few 
persons have ever written from observation opon the agrJcnl- 
tare of any country, who have in so excellent a geneitil view, 
given 90 many desirable details or ao much of value, in equal 
oomposs.— Har^er<j HomMltad* 
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THE UUCE MINES OF THE FARM. 

Ko lamieT need wdi for a richer plaeer, who has ■ 
muck mirle upon Lis ptvmkM. '' He hu *Iriple advantage 
ia the wuck iif i iiiifl(HH,fc^ bod, a<er Ihow who liave not 
been tlin» Tavored. For mucE k 6ol only a fertilizer of 
it3elr,T*Qt it poBaeesea ibe power rf enhancing the Talue 
of other nianureB — the procees of fcrmentatiou bj which 
Uie; luffer some lom, giving, iu aJHllUure with muck, ■ 
grentar utlue to three or four timea llie material which 
could o(1ierwii« be secured. Xa an iltustratire proor, we 
might quote the atatemeliC of the liUe' Kliai Phiunej, of 
HamchnaetU, Hhu bj the mfiture of twice the imount 
otdr; muArvkii the iDiuiure rram his stables, secured a 
reitilizer,:,iiiitt^ lie uaiired Uie editor ol the If. B. Far- 
tntr, WIS of liiglicr ralue than llie 'ditippings alone, load 
for k«d. " Hi* apvtalioni," nji the farmtr, " were ei- 
tenaire, and conducted in a a;M«na(Jc manner, and the 
conctusioas to whicli lie arrived in relution to them, have 
been abundantl; austalued by other experimentutisU, and 
by careful aaaly^ uf xdeittiftc men." Aocoidiug to Frof. 
8. W. Johnaon, " llie exuretiou ol any animal, mixed with 
muck it rendered more loluable, from the (act that the 
muck abaorba and aaiea tba ammonia," a vdatile gas 
whiili wouUl otherwise be diwipated to a oouddenble ex- 
tent by fermenlBtioii. The value of the muck compost ia 
greater also, from being better proportioned to the wants 
of plants. Still, iDBaure alone, if proptrly taken eara of, 
is too rich ; for, according (o llie aame uitJKirity, " plants 
orer-atimnlaled with ammonia, produoe much foliage and 

Our preaent purpoae, boweirer, Is to offer ■ few binta 
on "working the miuea," or secnring a supply of rauiJi (or 
futuie use. The best deports are naualty too full of water 
for digging in fall or winter, and oan only be drawn spoQ 
during the dry w^her of midBummeT. The same season 
— the time between the early and later haneat — usually 
presents some leisure for Uie work. Besides, when com- 
p«r«ttvcly dry, there ia leas we^ht to more, and the ma- 



I terial ia hi a better aUte far use. It wiU lie more l^btly 
in the heaps, and thoa gain greater exposure to the ur 
while " seasoning.* When muck Is dug out and |n1ed oo 
dry laud, the A and lalos gradually disupMe the acid 
which most specimens contain, md which must be dis- 
pelled or neutralized before it is available nouiiahment for 
ptauta. It also needs drying to become avallaUe for use 
as an absorbent oftheliquidsof the stable —a use of much 
ioipoitance in increasing the stock of manure. Huck 
readily becoming' friable under the action of (he elements, 
is a valuable fertlUier for loanj and sandy aoila alone. 
If it cODtaios modi acid, this duiuld be neutralized by fer- 
mentatlMi — most readily brought about by mixing willi 
uiimal droppinga, aa spoken of above. 

^teakiag of the quantity of mack which may be used 
in mseaSDn, the Hmiittlt<'i lematks' that it baant some 
proportion to the number <^ animals kept upon the brm, 
and put! it at from filUsn to tweoty-Hve ioada Jor each 
cow, Ol, or hone, and ten loads to each yeariing swine. 
At least half ■ load to every aheep, we think, may ba 
spread over their yards, wlriuh dMMild be kept littered 
with straw wliile occupied in the winter. Eariy in spring 
let the whole be drawn out, (mixing the stnwy and mucky 
portioM together wUk handling,) and placed in • heap, 
and it will prove very vatuaUe for the fall wheat, or, in* 
deed, any crop on the farm. A few loads should>Ae )i>irt 
where the wash and slope of the house canbej>aur«dVei. 
them; It will soon became valuable manure, tD^jboMh* 
drawn away and replaced with a new supply. * 

When the mnek beds art cfolant from thaJiam, and the 
material is wanted for «ppllc*tion to lands near by, thera 
ia no need of carting the modi to the bam and baok at a 
large eipenae. Get out the muck now, and beep it on 
the fields where needed. When the slock come (o the 
stables in the fall, draw the manure at onoe to these fidda, 
and as long as allowed by IIm frost, mix the two together, 
one load of manure to two of muck, and it will only re- 
quire one turning, and few weeks of warm weather, (o fit 
it for com or other en^is. Or it may be composted In 
tbe spring with lune, ashes, guano, bone dust or other 
alkallhe or nltrogenoua material,, dceomposing In a short 
time, and funusbing a maDore of equal value to (hat from 
(be barnyard itself. 

Tbe oonceded value of nuok for inorea^g the quantity 
and quality of arailable home manures, rendera it worthy 
tbe attention of every fanner within wliose reach it Ilea. 
Thottsanda of swampa are now aocesaiUe, and there, ara 
few plaoea where muck, either from tfaeaa frequent lai^e 
depodts, or from the beds of sluggish streama, tlie mar- 
gins of ponds, the hollows of wooded hills, and tike sltua, 
tions, cannot be procured to any desirable extent by tbe 
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enterprising farmer. Yet we are eurpriaed, upon inquiry, 
Co find 00 few who avail UiemaeWee of the reaource, in 
oompariaon to tlioae who might do ao. But thoae who 
have OBoe given it a fair trial, never oeaae to pursue the 
practice — it proves too profitable in wheat and oom, in 
meadow and orchard — in the improved citaracter of ever j 
product of the farm, to be neglected by any who have 
ever tested its value. It is a mine of gold to every eulti- 
vator of the soil — giving golden grain — golden dairy pro- 
ducts—golden fruit — gold fai the pocket. 

Top-dressing Meadows and Pastures. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of out* readers 
to the favorable results usuaHy following the surface Ina- 
nuring of grass lands, and believing, as we do, that good 
crops of grass He at the very foundation of good farming, 
we keep careful watch for facts which shall help carry the 
conviction to the minds of fanners in generil. A few 
Budi are condensed below : 

Tlie last ** Journal ^ of our State j|g. Society contains 
among other interesting matter, some notes of a " trip to 
Westchester,** by Secretary Johnson. Near E. 6. Faile's 
" the grass crop was light, owing to the severe drouth pre> 
vailing in that section of the State.** But *'Mr. Faile*s 
grass land had been top-dressed, and h<8 yield this year 
was larger than usual, averaging, we think, three tons to 
tlie acre, his meadow-fields showing a fine healthy, green 
aftermath,** while those around were^enerally scorched by 
tlie sun. CoL J. adds: *^Mr. F.*s practice is undoubted- 
ly the true one, and erery fanner in. that region will con* 
suit his own best intereat by enriching Ids meadow land by 
a thorough topHlressing of manure.** 

The Genesee Fanner for August has an account of a 
vidt by the editor to the farm of Joa. Wright of Water- 
loo, Seneca county, and among other items mentions Mr. 
W.*s practice of composting Ills bam manure with swamp 
muck — " the compost, when well rotted, making an adlni- 
rable dressing for grass— or indeed any other crop ; but 
Mr. Wright values it especially for the former purpose.** 
Mr. Harris saw a 28-acre field of timothy, (four years from 
•eeiing,) that was top-dressed with this compost the early 
part of last winter. The crop is remarkably even all over 
the field, and^ lie remarks " we never saw anything liand- 
somer.** Two and a half acres of compost-dressed timo- 
thy bad been cut, and yielded seven large loads of hay 
that it was thought would weigh 26 cwt each. Tliis would 
be three and a half tons per acre.** Four acres of top- 
dressed clover had produced eleven laige loads of hay. 
On another 8-acre field of timothy, Mr. W. bad applied 40 
loads of raw muck per acre, with decided benefit, though 
not as great as where the muck was first composted with 
manure. 

The same paper speaks of Jas. O. Sheldon^ farm, near 
Geneva, N. T. " Mr. S. is much in favor of top-dresring 
his grass lands. One field of timothy of 80 acres, was 
top-dressed with from ten to fifteen loads of rattier strawey 
manure, the eariy part of March. The manure has all dis- 
appeared in tlie dense sward, and the crop of timothy is 
very fhie.** Mr. Sheldon has made some experiments in 
sowing 9aU on the land at the time of seeding to grass in 
the spring~«nd finds the effect quite marked. T^e Far- 
mer says — "he sows ten quarts of timothy and three 
quarts of clover seed per acre. In a SO-acre field, seeded 
down about the 10th of May, 1659, fifteen acres received 
a bushel and a half of salt per acre, sown broadcast at the 



time of seeding; and on this portion of the field tliesccdb 
took well, and the crop this year, is much larger on the 
salted than on the unsalted portion." 

Speaking of manuriag at the time of seedmg, we have 
this year tested the advantage of several applications for 
that purpose. On a sandy loam field, where grass seed 
was almost a total failure last year, it has this year suc- 
ceeded well — partly from being top-dressed with piaster, 
and somewhat from tlie more favorable season. Where 
we UA-dsessed with oomposted mm ?k and bam manure the 

clover is large and thick, and As same is true of a small 
plot dressed with house ashes. On another plot sown with 
salt, we think the dover is more uniformly svccessful, 
though the growth is not large, than where no fertiliser, 
save plaster, was applied. The more chqrey portien, 
however promises the best clover — ^bot it may not stand 
as well the ** heaving out" of next 8pring*s trying weather. 

APHIDES ON TOX7NO TRSEa 



We tried a successful experiment on theee insects, which 
had copiously infested the top leaves of several thousand 
young standard pear trees three or four feet high, and one 
year from the bud. Two or three pails of strong soap suds, 
the refuse of a common washing, were used for this pur- 
pose. One person held the pail while another carefully 
bent the top of the tree downward, and thrust it with its 
throng of aphides into the soap. One or two thousand 
trees were thus easily treated in an hour, and none were 
left alive, except a very few where the work was rather 
superficially performed. 

Having recently had an inquiry, on. this subject, we give 
this as the answer. Water jJooe wiU not drown them 
when applied in this wi^'^ om will lull uem, and the tree 
also ; while soap combio^eq^something of the acridity of the 
potash, the pore-closing quality of the oil, without either 
ii^uring the leaves or ^rk. 
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BAROMETER S FO R FARMERa 

Considerable is being said and written, "about these 
days,** as to the utility of Barometen for fgriculturista. 
As I am somewhat ignorant of their rirtue^l wish to in- 
quire if changes in the mercury do invariably foretell a 
change in the weather — ^in other words, does a fklling of 
the mercury denote the approach of a storm, or may it 
not be only a coming change of wind or temperature of 
the atmosphere, not always accompanied as we know by a 
storm properly ? I wish those who have used them for 
years, would ctve through the Gentleman, some account 
of their practical utility before we are all called on to pay 
our |6 or |10 for something which po$9il>ly (not probably) 
will be useless. W. J. Pettxb. Saliibury, Cft, 

We have used a barometer for many years, and although 
not infallible, is very useful and valuable. Its uaefulness 
varies in different localities— -in some places its indications 
are more certain than in others, owing to the different 
character of the weatlier, nature of winds, mode of ap> 
proach of storms, Ac. In summer, a consideraUe fall of 
the mercury has nearly always been followed by rain, but 
sometimes the rain and descent of the mercury are simul- 
taneous — ^in winter by wind. During rainy weather, its 
rise has invariably preceded a cessation of the rain. In 
some instances, its indications have been striking. In one 
instance, the wind had changed from rainy to a clear quar- 
ter, and every weather-wise neighbor was sure the^doulds 
would clear away and give a fine day ; but the barometer 
said, " Xo such thing 1 it rains to-day.** In other words 
the mercury was falling. And accordingly it continued 
showery all day. Again — ^the neighbors hare said, ** We 
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afaail liavc rain in an hour"^— clouda thickening, wind 
aottth, kc But the barometer stood immovable; and no 
rain came, till some hours aSiet it began alowlj to sink. 
We think every large fanner should have a barometer — it 
will probably pay for itself during each season of hay-cut- 
ting and harvesting — in some localities it may not The 
best wsy to understand its iDOvements, is to watch it for 
one season. We prefer the angle column of mercury, 
without the' circular dial plate and index, the latter being 
less accurate, and not nearly so satisfactory. The cost is' 

^9 to $12, for such a one as^ill answer the farmer's pur- 
pose. 

DOMESTIC TOILa 



Kitdien toils and domestic cares are extremely oppres- 
fllv« on many excellent women, especially among fiurmers* 
wives, who are frequently worn down and bent under pre- 
mature old age at middle life. They cannot be free from 
care and toil, neither is it desirable that they should be ; 
but the excessive weight which some have to bear, calls 
for more effort towards relief. There are many who are 
compelled to rise at dawn, and commence a routine, which 
only closes late in the evening— «ad even then rest does 
not come, when the can of young children, and possibly 
of sick ones, precludes in a great measure the wholesome 
and refreshing repose of sleep. It requires a. stout oon- 
stituiioa^r a woman to wash, iron, mend, scour, bake, 
nift, ^taicli, sweep, oook three meals daily, as often wash 
disbsii'aMl go through other routines for supplying daily 
fodd, besides tbe care of a fiimilf of young diildren, whose 
endless wants are a eontaaued interruption to all other 

operations, — without soon being broken down by these 
oeaseless toils. 

A very common course is this: — ^The mother labors 
incessantly, in order to give her daughters school educa^ 
tion, and perhaps to render them ** accomplished ;** while 
they are learning, or playing the lady, she is struggling 
under a mountain of drudging, until she gets them " mar- 
ried off.** They in turn, for the first time, are compelled 
to assume tbe same course of labor tbe change sours and 
disheartens them, and the bloom and elasticity of youth 
have all disappeared before the first ten years have gone ; 
whilk the greatly higher object of living, namely the con- 
tinned cultivation and improvement of the mind, forever 
ceases. 

Whatever unfeeling, selfish, and ill-bred men may say, 
one thing is proved by the history of the human race, 
and that la, the farther a people advance from the mvage 
or barbarous state, tlte greater is the improvement in the 
physical and mental condition of woman. There are no 
exceptions. All civilized men will therefore iieek* assidu- 
ously for the means that shall relieve the condition of 
women, and restore them from the state of mere drudges 
for the benefit of tlie men, to a condition of high domestic 
usefulness and mental refinement What are the means 
for accomplishing tliis desirable end— of relieving the 
housewife from tiresome, weary, ceaseless labor? We 
mention a few — simple, homespun, and practical. 

1. Provide domestic conveniences. Let the wood-house 
be level with and a^oin the kitchen, and be always sup- 
plied with good fuel and dry kindling wood ; let the well 
be provided with the best apparatus for drawing water 
I easily — provide ample dstems, and connect them by means 
of good pumps with the kitclien — ^procure the best cook- 
stove, washing machine, easy chum, butter worker, clothes 
firamcb, carpet sweeper— and if needed, the family sewing 



machine should not be overlooked. We have known the 
time when at least one active domestic was required to per- 
form tlie extra labor of the various operations of building 
fires of wet wood, working an awkward chum, washing 
on a ricketj washboard, scrubbing the fioor with a woni- 
out broom, tying the clothes line to a peach tree, horse- 
post bam comer, and smoke-bouse, borrowing water at 
a neigfaboi's, driving the pigs out of the yard, making sour 
bread for want of good wood, making rancid butter for 
want of a good dairy, and deficiencies in smaller domestic 
appliances. 

2. Let the man of the house and such of his assistants 
as occupy it, provide themselves with slippers, and then, 
instead of marching with duty boots dkectly into the 
neatly kept rooms, plaoe them in a proper outer closet 
and assume the sHppers— and if the soiled working coat 
should also give plaoe to a cleaner one, it would appear 
mor^Uke dvilhtatlon. 

8. In order to lessen the heayy work of providing meals 
extensively for workmen, erect cheap and neat cottages, 
so that laborers may board themselves, as we have else- 
where recommended. 

4. Adopt a simpler fare. We have known men so fond 
of good eating, as to keep several members of the family 
occupied from dawn tall dark in cooking fine dishes, baking 
or roasting costly meats, and manufacturing delicate pastry, 
with all the numerous appurtenances belonging to this 
system of gormandizing. In one case, the man who or- 
dered these luxuries had to take a blue pill once a fort- 
night to set his machine straight, which was constantly 
demnged by high living. 

5. Bring up girls to hibar cheerfully with their own 
hands — to make themselves generally useful — to regard 
active employment as infinitely more honorable than to 
be nothing but simpering, giggling, coquetting rag babies. 
Then when they are compelled to take hold with both 
handS| the charge of a family will be natural and compara- 
tively easy ; and instead of being soured because they do 
not find in real life what they had read of in sentimental 
novels, they will find much happiness in two ways, — one, 
in overcoming dtfflcultiea,^-and the other in oonfarrin^ 

happiness on those around them in a hundred little ways. 

» • • ■ - 

PRTTNING 011CHARD& 



Wni you be good enough to give me some information 
about prunhig apple and peach trees — the best time of 
year to prone, and whether to thin out or shorten in— and 
also the cherry tree ? a. b. Wa%K Co,^ J^enn, 

Very few orchards are properly praned. If young trees 
are judiciously thumb-pruned^ so as to keep an even and 
regular head, very little after praning will ever be neces- 
sary. But when young trees have been neglected, the 
evils of dense tops, crossing and crooked limbs, and a bad 

shape, must be gradually removed by cutting away a por- 
tion each season, for* several successive years. Observe 
carefully before cutting, — with a tIcw to make an even 
symmetrical head, to avoid if posriUe laige wounds, and 
to let the light in from the outeida, and not to trim up be- 
low or inside, the lattar being the oonunon way in which 
orchards are distorted and rained. Peach trees must be 
cut in carefully and evenly from the outside, so as to keep 
a moderately open and handsomely shaped head, of limit- 
ed dimensions. Unpruaed peach trfes after a while have 
long naked branolies» and Uttla foliage — ^by cutting in, the 
tops remain neat in form, compact hi foliage, and bear full 
and excellent crops. Summer is a good time for the work. 
The cherry needs but little pruninc— only to keep the tree 
within proper bounds, and of good form. 
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No. XXXV--A& English Dairy Farmer. 

CWe defer until another opuottvnitf the ooatlnti»tloti of the sttfajeet 
of * Agrfcttttura] Kducatlon in Ireland" In the midai of which ourUH 
"Notee" were broken off—In order to present the foUoirins MemO' 
randa of a VliU in August? laso* a* Btirle^ Hall, fh« realdenee of Mr 
Tmomas HoaarALL, near OUer< Yorktliire, whoae eontrUmttona and 
expeHmentfl upon various ways of cattle feeding, Ac, have attracted 
much attention. It Is proper to remark, In order to account for the 
fact that some of the statements snade below hare already found their 
way Into the papers— that these Notes formed a part of Lectures pre- 
pared by the writer for the New Haven course last year, an abridged 
report of which has had some circulation among our contemporaries, 
allhontfi oevcr as yet published in the cpiiimns of the Go. OtwMj.—Kob,] 

Mr. Horgfftll has not so extensire an establishment as I 

bad prepared mjself to anticipate, but I regarded the time 

espended there as employed quite as usefully, as any other 

equal number of hours during my wholQ absence. The 

farm includes not quite sixty acres along the bank of « 

preUy Utile stream, either the Wharfe itself, or flowing 

into it, I am not certain which. Forty-three acres, or 

fifUy three-fourths of the whole, are in grass. The stock 

np<m the place, at one time and another during the aea- 

mm, h»d been as follows : 

lMf«rs and bullocks, SI I Two tups and 62 ewes. M 

SfkhiTows... »| Lambs, 106 

Likewise four pigs, two hones, and a pony. 

Making a total of small cattle and large, numbering 218 

li«ad— a tolerably heavy stock for sixty acres to carry. 

The land not in graas was employed as follows : 

Wheat) iki acres. I Oats, 8 V< acres. 

Kohl liabl, one acre. I Mangolds and Swedes, 9H acres. 

Ueans. tliree acres— one acre of winter beans, and two of a long- 
podded garden variety. 

The winter beans, sown in October, were then, Aug. 

17, just harvested, and had 'turned out apparently a good 

crop. It is one of which Mr. H. is quite fond ; it is out 

of the way sooner than spring beans, so that the ground 

may be more readily prepared for a succeeding crop of 

wheat. This is sown without manure, the land being 

already so rich that it is difficult to give the straw stifTness 

enotigh to stand up till harvest On the wheat field of 

this year, (2| acres,) 16 owt. of salt were sown in the 

spring upon those parts where the gtain was most liable 

to lodge ; the amount of seed sown upon the whole was 

only two and a half bushels, and the yield had been tv/o 

hundred stooks of sheaves— ^then pot thrashed, so that I 

have no other data for estiraaling the product obtained. 

. After the wheat a rape crop for spring feeding would be 

likely to follow, and then oats, perhape followed by wheat 

again, and then roots or beans. This would be a rotation 

of six or seven years, but it is not adhered to with any 

particular care. Wheat wliich was to be used for seed, 

Mr. H. did not house as soon as the re^t, in order to allow 

it to dry and mature more thorougtily. 

The particular interest of the place centers more in its 
live stock and grass fields than in its crops, however, and 
of these we will begin with the sheep, so as to defer tlic 
cattle and dairy matters for our conclusion. Mr. H. geno- 
lally pays in (he vicinity of 468. atoriing,- say $11.26 per 
head for ewes in October, to the nnmber of sixty or there- 
abouts. Fifly-nine of the number purchased in the au- 
tumn of 1858, had brought him the 106 lambs lie had to 
dispose of in 1869. They come mostly from the north, 
and are probably a ^oss of the Cheviot male upon lici- 
cester ewes. He made a bargmn with tlra butcher for his 
lambs this year m one lot at 24s. ($6 each) fatted, a few 
beginning to go off as early as May, when only four to 
six weeks old, and the puix^haser being allowed in the 



bai^nin to draw Tram fbe number according to bis wamfi 
— the whole to be taken before the end of July. IVlial 
were IcA on hand at tl>e end of Jane were at tiurt time 
weaned. Tl>e ewea themselves are fattened, fliu] ^Ad 
along during August, Beptember, and October, — fetdiing 
from $12 to ([12. 60 per bcad^ so thai the sheep accovnt 
shows, for not quite a year's keeping of e^cb ewe, (l.) <t 
profit of from 76 cents to $1.25 hi the difference between 
the price paid for her and the price received, (2.) the 
fleece sheared from her in the spring, which b quite an 
item — and (3.) the lambs which she has produced and 
reared — a return which it requires no argument and little 
arithmetic to show mmt be considerably beyond the labor 
of caring for her, and the cost of what she has eaten. 

Turning now to the cattle, we find that Mr. Horsfall 
buys the bullocks he fattens in April or May, gra7.ea them 
through the summer, finishes them up in the stables, and 
sells in November ; mileli kine being found to pay better 
for winter care. It is the custom, Mr. H. remarked, with 
the London dairymen to buy in fresh eows as fast as otbere 
run dry and are sold, or whenever they need to inerease 
the quantity of milk for sale. It is his system, as I re- 
member what he told me, to keep about twenty cows con- 
stantly in milk. He generally buys about the time the 
first or second calf comes in ; but if he finds the right sort 
of animal, say at three, or still more frequently at four 
years old, he did not seem so particular as to the season 
of the year in which she came in his way ; milkhag tbnm 
for two or three years— 4he latter period only whes the 
CQW*s extraordinarily g&9A milking qualities seem to jus- 
tify it. They go dry from two to three months in the 
year, and by a little skill in selection, they average about 
twenty quarts per day when fresh. Mr. H. appeared, like 
some of our best dairy farmers, to prefer a cross-breed to 
a pure ; he said that what he always diose when poa^ble, 
was a kind of cow half Short-Horn and half Highland 
Scots, of which sort, in that part of Yorkshire, there are 
generally some to be found. As an illustration of the 
value of such cows as he would select in that part of Eng- 
land, I may mention that the iTeek previdnsly he bad pur- 
chased three head of tliese Torkshirc Bhort-Homs, for 
£46 — ^say $75 a piece. 

These milking cows he keeps constantly in good oMer, 
and maintMns that much of his success in milk-productng 
has been due to this fact — ^that'it must indeed be ranked 
as one " leading feature of his practice.^ Accordingly, 
when the cow runs dry in her sixth year, she has been 
gradually getting fatter and fatter for some time back, and 
a montlfs ^* finishing ^ in the stall is all that is necessary 
to make her the best of beef. He does not breed anv to 
raise himself, but by this method, some farther particulars 
of which I am about to give, he accomplishes the double 
object, as one might almost say, of getting both the milk- 
man^s aud the stall-feeder's profit out of the same animal. 

As we go out now to look over the pasture and meadow 
lands, we shall obtain a little insight into Mr. HorsfalPa 
out-dOor management, and then an examination of his 
stables will lead to that part of his in-door operations 
connected with feeding, while a subsequent glimpse of 
his dairy will enlighten us as to the final manipulation of 

what it is tlie business of the rest of the establishment to 
produce. 

We saw fourteen acres of meadow, then, which oanr 
about twenty cows and twenty-four sheep, from the time 
the grass is well up until the middle of October, with veiy 
little assistance from other sources. Another lot of tw^i. 
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tj acres, every yard and foot of wfaicli is such tliat tlie cat- 
tle are foixl of it, hM usually supported, Mr. Horafall told 
me, a bollock aiid one and a half head of sheep witli tlieir 
laniba, to each aci^ To tliese pasttires the cattle and 
ebeep ai« geaierally adiuktcd aboui Hay 16th, previous to 
that time gi-azing upon tlie bay or meadow laud^ and thus 
allowing the pastures to have a good start, — the best pos- 
sible security, Mr. H. tliiiiks, against injury by subsequent 
drouth. The meadow is tlius oaten dose early iu the sea- 
son, but by Uie end of June will cut two and a half tons of 
hay per acre, and generally yields, also, a second crop and 
an aftermath, Froia this twelve acres of meadow I saw 
a fine stack, and I Iiave not before refen^d, I think, to 
that peculiarity of English farming wliich every traveler 
notices at once — tlie stacking up of tlie grain and grass, 
80 tliut these beautifully constructed and beautifully 
thatched evidences of plenty and skill, form a most prom- 
inent feature about every farmstead — a stack cut this sea- 
son from the field referred to, measuring thirty-three feet in 
length, twenty in breadth, and fourteen in licight, and sup- 
posed to contain at least thirty tons. Mr. H. estimated 
the weight of ordinary hay at sixteen stone (14 lbs. each, 
I suppose,) per cubic yard, or 224 lbs. ; but his early cut 
hay be said, was exceedingly compact in the stack, so 
closely packed, indeed, that he had repeatedly found it by 
actual trial to weigh 28 stone per cubic yard, or 892 lbs. 
This is remarkably heavy. He finds great advantage, he 

tliiuks, in early cutting, never letting the grass get into 
full flower. 

The best pasture is a deep alluvial loam, but the mea- 
dow, which ia irrigated, is naturally a thin soil and a strong 
clay. The irrigation comes from a little brook into which 
the sewage of the village of Burley flows, and is simply 
performed by being admitted at the highest point, a gex- 
tfe knoll, whence furrows having a very gradual desceat, 
carry it over the whole, the water when turned on trick- 
Ung out from these channels through the grass. It is al- 
lowed to run through the winter until March, when, as I 
have already mentioned, the meadow is grazed until May, 
'and then another irrigation ensues to give a start to Uie 
hay crop, and after mowing a third flowing takes place. 

I stated the number of animals kept per acre on the 
pastures, with the qualification of " some little assistance 
from other sources.** This assistance only consists I 
think in a little cooked food for the milch cows, and iu the 
fact that when the pasturage begins to be less hearty, say 
at just about the time of my visit in the middle of August, 
they are stabled at niglit, and receive a little grass in tlie 
stall. This grass is often obtained from the same pasture 
witlji a scythe, for, at intervals, where the droppings of the 
animals have laid, the herbage will not have been eaten 
off, and a man can soon cut enough of the rank growth 
thus produced to serve for the housed stock, and if not 
wanted for the cattle, it is cut just the same and^ given to 
tbe horses. In tliis way not only the whole growth of the 
field is completely economized, but the grass itself is kept 
in better growing order, as well as in better appearance. 
In hot weather Mr. H. is in the habit of stabling his ani- 
mals in the day and letting them out at night All the 
grass land is also subject to fartlier manurings, of which 
we shall speak in connection with the stables and their 

management. 

Of the grasses Mr. Horsfall likes best the poos and the 

festucat^ the former genus comprising a number of varie- 
ties, among which what is there called meadow grass {poa 
praUntU) is perhaps the best known, and the latter cUss 



or foscues being generally regarded, I think, as peculiarly 
suitable for low lying grounds. For under grasses, as he 
calls them, and clovers, be don*t care so much, llis lands 
are all drained,, the lines of pipe tile running eight yards 
apart, and from three to four feet deep, tbe latter depth 
being found preferable, and having been employed in tbe 
drains most recently put down. 

Mr. HorsfaU^s simplest feeding stable was an inexpen- 
sive building, of which I liad the curiosity to take tlie ex- 
act measurement) as he seemed to like the plan on which 
it was put up quite as well as any other, and as its cheap- 
ness, moreover, is such as to put it within the means of any 
American farmer. Tlie inside length was forty-two feet 
four inehes— outside widdi fourteen feet ten and a half 
inchea The back wall was of brick, seven feet three incbes 
high, the end walls also of brick with doors. The front 
of tlic building toward which the roof sloped, was proba- 
bly about six feet high ; it was composed of six pairs of 
doors, so that this whole side could be thrown open if ne- 
cessary. The roof was of slate and tkaUhtd underneath^ 
a very simple and not uncommon English method, worthy 
of adoption here, of maintaining a more even tempera- 
ture, by keeping ont extremes of heat and cold — the spa- 
ces between the roof timbers being filled in with straw, 
held in place by light strips nailed across, or in some oth- 
er similarly dieap and easy way. In speaking of slate 
roofs, I think it is Mr. Meehi who recommends whitewash- 
ing them ; because, as he states, the rains of summer will 
not carry it off, and the sun's heat is then reflected, while 
the snow and frost of winter will at once remove it, and 
then what heat the sun gives will be absorbed. 

A wing attached to this building contains feed and a 
well sheltered apartment for roots ; wliile the water from 
the roof is collected in a tank, from which a tap may be 
added to carry it by one turn of a cpiggot into each stall. 
I have forgotten whether the last arrangement was already 
in operation, or whether it was spoken of as an improve- 
ment to be made. One improvement was suggested as 
woi-tliy of attention in -erecting such a stable, viz : The 
provision of slides in the doors for better ventilation, or 
what was thought perhaps preferable, the hanging of the 
doors in two parts, so that either top or bottom alono 
might be opened or shut at pleasure. 

Coming now to tlie interior arrangement, we find that a 
little greater width would allow an alley way for feeding — 
which runs along the back wall, and toward which the 
heads of the animals stand— a little wider and more *"*• handy*' 
— its widtli now being only about thirty inolies. The 
building accommodated eleven or twelve stalls— their width 
being three feet six inches, to three feet nine inches. Tlie 
manger bottom is only two or three inches above the level 
of the fioor. Its inside width at bottom is fourteen inches ; 
the inside board is nine inches wide, sloping outwaixls, and 
the back of the manger one foot eleven inq^es high, also 
with a slight slope, so that its inside width at top is fifteen 
and a half inches. In front of the stall a timber runs three 
feet and eight inohes high from the manger bottom— say 
four feet two inches outside height from the ground. This 
would leave an aperture of about twenty inches from the 
back of the manger to tliis piece of scantling— -eight inches 
of which is filled by a board hung upon hinges to tlie lat- 
ter, so that when feed is put in from the alley way it opens 
back for its admission, while the cattle cannot push it out- 
wards so as to put their heads through. 

The stall partitions are about five feet wide from the ex- 
treme front \ tlie cattle are fastened by a chain about the 
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neck, attached to a ring eliding np and down upon a 
stanchion about a foot back from the manger in the nde 
of the stall. The floor of the stall is worthy of particular 
description. A piece of cocoa nut matting three feet 
square occupies the upper end, having straw under it, and 
securely fastened down. Back of this there are grates 
opening into a tank beneath, not quite three feet deep, 
two feet dght inches wide, ranning the whole length of 
the stable. The grates are of the same width as the tank, 
each one three feet three inches long, fitting neatly to- 
gether, and with the rest of the floor, and capable of re- 
moval one by one for any temporary purpose. The frame 
is made of three by tliree indi timber, with slats foar in- 
ches wide, and one and a half inches thick, and two and a 
half inch spaces l^tween the slats. The distance from the 
manger to the outer edge of these grates is seven feet eight 

tnchea 

Of the undeiground tank there are six extensions, an- 
swering as outlets, one at the end of the building, and the 
other five along the side, the outlets enabling a roan to 
work at any part of the tank in removing the manure more 
conveniently than could otherwise be done, and to some 
extent entirely upon the outside— a cart backed up to where 
he is at work and no doors being open to chill the animals. 
There is a pump to take as much of the liquid as can thus 
be drawn off. No bedding beyond the mat b used for the 
cattle. The more solid ports of the manure are taken 
away in carts and sometimes mixed, especially if they are 
not to be immediately applied, with the scrapings from the 
acy'acent public road or the cleanings of the ditches. But 
it is to the application of this substance to his grass lands, 
almost without stint, that Mr. H. owes their unflagging, or 
rather, I may truly say, their constantly increasing produc- 
tiveness. A dozen good loads spread upon an acre just be- 
fore a gentle shower, will be washed into the ground like 
a healing ointment, there being no straw or other coarse 
material in the way. The time for manuring the meadows 
is as soon after the mowing as the weather suits ; for the 
pastures, during the winter. The liquid manure is ofWn 
mixed with the rest for application in this mode ; it is also 
pumped into barrels and put over the pasture in spots 
where the cattle do not appear to like the grass so well, 
or where it is coarse and wiry, or on spots a little bare ; 
and three or four doses of this kind in wint»r or spring, 
are said to bring on the herbage wonderfully, and indeed 
seem to change its nature at once. If there is an extra 
supply of the liquid manure, it may be carried to the 
source from which the water used for irrigation is dis- 
tributed, and poured in tlkere to render it still more fruit- 
ful of good as it is diffused over the field through the di- 
verging channels already described. In what I have just 
said about the tank, I omitted to mention that it contained 
a partition having interstices between the U>ards just so as 
to let the liquid part through into a little compartment 
with which the pump connects, and retain the more solid 
mass behind. Mr. Horsfall estimates the annual production 
of manure fW>m cattle, if it is well preserved, as worth at 
least £6 per head. 

Dr. Voelcker had then just published in the Royal Ag. 
8ociety*s Journal an Essay on Liquid Manure, which, as I 
subsequently read it after visiting the Cirencester school, 
appeared to me eminently practical, sound in its general 
reasoning, and cautious in its conclusions. But Mr. Horsfall 
thought it calculated to impede rather than increase the use 
of liquid manure, because Br. Y. clashes '* soils containing a 
fair proportion of clay, especially stiff clay soils,** among 



those not benefitted by its application, thus rwnning exact- 
ly in the teeth of the long eontrnoed and successful prac- 
tice at Buriey Hall. Dr. T. also advocates the dHotion of 
the liquid, a thing that Mr. HoisfaH never doeo— drawing 
his ai^^iraent too exclnnvely as ihe'latter thought, from the 
Flemish farmers on the sandy soils of Belgium. It is un- 
doubtedly true that to use liquid manure to advantage 
upon stiff and retentive ground, the land must be well 
divined and in good order; and, of course, with these pre- 
requisites, Mr. H. considered its application more effective 
there than anywhere else. He would not apply it in veir 
hot weather, of course ; preferring a murky if not abso- 
lutely a rainy day, and thought that any previous dilution 
would ti»en be attended with evil instead of good resblts. It 
seems quite possible, however, that upon drier and lighter 
soils, or in a climate less moist, the reverse should be the 
case, as Dr. Yoelcker argiiea. 

For steaming the food the cattle get, Mr. Horsfall em- 
ploys cons made of Uock tin holding three bushels eadi, 
whid) last in use about two years, and are poruble. and 
easily handled. His apparatus accomoiodatea three aoch 
cans, which are filled tliree times a day for the twenty 
milch cows he keeps in winter — the mixture steamed be- 
ing composed at the time of my visit in the following pro- 
portions, the quantity mentioned being that prepared for 
each cow's daily subsistence : 

Rape cake, fr )bf.| Halteorofts, tMIba 

Bran IH - I Indbn meal. I •• 

Btraw eat to hair-inch lenitth laioniba. 

This mixture is just dampened — the degree of moisture 
it contains being a very important matter, and one which 
experience must determine — the food having a greater or 
less laxative effect, according as the water in it is increased 
or diminished. Cotton cake Mr. Horsfall has also em- 
ployed to good advantage, and Indian meal he considers 
the most fattening food he can get, if it is properly mixed 
with other substances — ^indeed the composition of the feed 
given in winter, unless I am mistaken, would vary from 
the above by the substitution in it of three or four poun^ 
of Indian com instead of one. The steam is admitted to 
this mass for about an hour, and there is really something 
quite attractive in the odor it exhales — an effect which 
must be increased in a cold day by its warmth. Mr. 
Horsfall modifies his feeding materials of course with 
changes of price at different times. He has in past yean 
used a great deal of bean meal to good advantage, but at 
present it is too dear for the purpose, and wheat bran and 
other substitutes are cheaper, as will be perceived from 
the fact that while wheat has heretofore averaged 56 shil- 
lings, and beans 84 shillings per quarter — ^tliat is, wheat 
at $1.75, and beans at $1.06 per bushel, the former was 
selling last year at $1.25 per bushel, and the latter at 
$1.56. The cooking of the feed he estimates to coet for 
fuel, only two pence (four cents) per cow per week, while 
with but little additional assistance in preparing the food 
and in milking, one man has the enUre charge of the 
twenty cows. The advantage of feeding straw, in Mr. 
HorsfalPs view, consists in the fact that you thus utilise 
as fattening agents those elements in it, which would esnpe 
by fermentation, if it were converted into an ordinary dong 
heap, while the very ones which alone render it of ser- 
vice as a fertilizer, are those of which the animal economy 
can make no use, and which are therefore thrown off by 
it, and collected in his tanks for the same destination they 
would otherwise hare taken, but performing a double office 
when they read) it. 
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The price at wbich the luilk Ib flold from this e^tabliah- 
meoi is four cents a quMt ; but there not being sufficient 
demand to consume it all in tliis n'ay, wliat is unsold is 
made into butter, perhaps to the amount of fifty pounds 
per week. There is an old well at tlie very door of the 
dairy room, emplojed for the sole purpose, as there are 
waterworks which supply all that is used, of cooling tlie 
cream in hot weather, before churning — a can containing 
it being let down twenty-six feet the night befbreiiand, 
where the temperature stands at about 46 d^rees. The 
dairy room is purposely a small one, as the temperature 
there can thus be much more easily regulated ; and upon 
maintaining it properly, much of his success in butter 
making Is believed to depend. There are several tiers of 
shelving around the room, hollow, sevend inches deep, 
and lined with sheet lead. A current of water, cold in 
summer and hot in winter, is kept in constant circuktion 
from one to another, and Mr. H. finds that he can thus 
keep the thermometera that hang at one or two different 
points in the apartment, at from flfly-two degrees to fifly- 
six degrees with great equability. The upper shelf about 
the room was covered with an inch or two deep of char- 
coal, which had been found to operate most successfully 
in the preservation of an atmosphere constantly sweet and 
pure, without such an admission of the exterior air for 
purposes of ventilation as would be necessary without this 
precaution. Unless I have forgotten^ however, the sides 
of the room near the top were also pMvided with one or 

two outlets for the escape of anj'IM ahr Ibak m»f riee 
from below. 

I was particularly interested In what I taw and learned 
at Mr. HorsfalPs, because it showed so plainly the practi- 
cal nature of the experiments he has undertaken, and be- 
cause the numerous details with which it furnished me, 
become of double value in connection with his writings, 
already to some extent known in this country, from ab- 
stracts prepared for the Codntbt Gemtlemam at the time 
of their appearance in tlie Royal Ag. Society's Journal, 
and from their partial republication in our State Society's 
Transactions. There is one point in these Experiments to 
which I wish to refer mora pai-ticularly, as it came up for 
casual discussion not many montlis ago in the columns of 
this paper (Mar. 22 — vol. xv, p. 192.) 

Mr. Horsfall justly considered it cff great importance to 
the practical faimer and dairyman that he should know 
mora accurately the r^tive values of the different mate- 
rials he feeds, in the vital economy of the animal consu- 
ming them. For tlie purpose of conducting investigations 
that should throw any real light upon the subject, he 
thought, moreover, t^t the investigation should go be- 
yond his laboratory and analyses, to try the animal and its 
food upon tlie scales, and carefully reduce the results of 
the facts thus obtained and of the reasoning by which tliey 
were connected, into intelligible form for application to 
practical objects. To take the article of tffh4ai straw for 
instance, he finds that chemistry can obtain out of a hun- 
dred pounds of it only half a pound of oil, while in the 
nutritive processes that go on in the stomach of the ani- 
mal, the far larger quantity (32 lbs.) of sugar and starch it 
contains, seem to be also made available in the production 
of fat. In what degree they possess an efficacy of this 
kind had long been a matter of controversy, and its very 
truth he considered no more than ** barely settled. ** He 
therefore applied himself to its farther elucidation by ex- 
perimenting upon it himself and studying the experiments 
of others. By a course of careful experiment which I 



have not room to describe at length, of which the subjects 
were six cows, it became plainly apparent that ** the oil in 
their food was inadequate to the supply of the butter and 
fat*^ produced from them, some portion of which there- 
fore must have been derived from the starch, sugar, kc 
of theur food. 

Going back, tlien, to the oxygen, carbon and hydrogen 
which make up, in different proportions, staroh and sugar, 
as well as fkt,— calculating the amounts thrown off in dif- 
ferent ways by the animal economy, consumed in the pro- 
cess of respiration, &a, together with what is retained in 
tiie form of increased weight, be was led irresistibly to 
the conclutton that in supplying this demand, the staroh 
and sugar of the food occupy a rank equivalent to a cer- 
tain smaller weight of oil, and he thought himself fully jus- 
tified In assuming that the one, (the staroh, sugar, &c,) 
would go about five-ninths as far as an equal amount of 
tiie other, (the oil) — ^in other words, that the proportion 
of 90 to 60 expresses the ratio between the respective 
values of these constituents in the food. Adopting tiiis 
proportion, he then constructed a table for the purposes 
of comparison between different feeding substances, com- 
puting the cost of the meat that would be obtained from 
100 lbs. of each. To go back again to the straw, be puts 
it down as containing one-half of 1 per cent of oil, and 
82 per cent of starch, sugar, &c — both together equiva- 
lent to an aggregate, according to the above estimate, of 
18^ lbs. of oil in 100 lbs. of straw. In conversation with 
Mr. Horsfall during my visit, he said, however, that sub- 
sequent experiments, conducted (I think) by Mr. Lawks, 
bad led him to modify somewhat the foregoing computa- 
tion, and to consider the ratio of two to Jive as expressing 
more nearly than that of 60 to 90, the approximate effi- 
cacy of staroh, sugar, &c, as an equivalent for oil — an 
obatement upon his former estimate, explained by suppos- 
ing that some oxygen combines in tiie process of digestion 
with the carbon of the food to form carbonic acid gas, and 
is thus thrown off, creating a loss not previously taken into 
tiie account While this docs not affect materially tiie 
results of the previous experiments, it should be placed ou 
record and borne in mind in consulting tiiem. 

With one farther remark I shall conclude. Mr. Mechi, 
who had found straw as he cooked it with other materials, 
apparently of unexpected service, for its price, for feeding 
purposes, — immediately seized upon Mr. Horsfall's reason- 
ing as both explaining his own experience and sustaining 
his advocacy of the more economical employment of their 
straw by English farmers. He mentioned in a paper pub- 
licly read, that he was getthig 18 lbs. of oil out of every 
cwt of straw that he fed, or something to that effect — a 
statement wbich, when put into this form by Aim, was at 
once discussed and disputed. Finally, in December last, 
Mr. Nesblt the chemist, came out with a total denial of the 
correctness of any such assumption as tiiat on which Mr. 
M.*s statement was based, witii regard to the equivalent in 
oil of ** the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen in straw." This 
denial, although unsupported by any argument, and appa- 
rently founded on no experimental acquaintance with tiie 
subject in its practical bearings, nevertheless furnished 
several writers in Great Britain and in this country, with a 
new opportunity of decrying Mr. Mechi's pretensions to 
** practical experience,** and of sneering at those who had 
been so gullible as to receive anything coming from him 
as *^ reliable." If the pains had been taken to go behind 
Mr. Mechi, and examine his authorities, the eiTor, if error 
there was, would have been elsewhere located, or, verj 
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posgiblj, »nes»Ure»s»ertion, williout fariber cipTannlioii 
or rea«iiiing, woal3 not bnie been bo reudllj pounced 
upon nnd brought into notice, without (ny reference 1" 
the kboriouB, ctrerul, ind t think I dull be lallj juBti- 
Hed ill ndding, the verj reliable inTertignliona "rhleli were 
lliu> ^ruptlj conlraieaed, and for nlucb ve liuve to think 
Mr. Horef»ll— of w1m)8b "precliM" m well u"pre«eh- 
iug," I much regret tint Icaiuiot present a Blill more com- 
plete and ntigfautorj account. 




DESIGN FOR A LABO RER'S COTTAGE. 

Thii ii a tuDsU bat complete cottage of ita kind. Ithu 
a front entrr aa a protection from cold-iiiiiJi, and for pro- 
per seclusion ; a sniiU oloaet on the lell of this enlrj ; < 
bed-room and livi tig-room, the latter witli tvo closets -, and 
a wood-house in tlie rear, which may be built with tbt 
house or added anerwarda A portion of (his wood.hoiise 
niBj be fitted up as a sort of summer kitchen, to which the 
cooking store may t>e removed dur- 
ing dog-dajB. The cellsr beneath is 
reached bj a flight of stniriifrotn the 
liTing-room, under tlie entry stairs. 
The bed Toota on tlie prindpil floor 
may open into the entry, if desired; 
but it Hill be more comfortable iu 
cold wesflier if iminedistely connec- 
ted with the liting room and receir- 
iiig of its warmth. The Btaira to the chuinher, Imd undut 
the highest part of the roof, consetiuenlly there is no dan- 
ger of sinking one's head iigainst the raAerg. Tliere are 
two rooms and a spacious closet above. 

There being no wiiiiiows on the side of (he entrance, it 
Is Intended that this side be mostly covered with pmirio 
rosea or other running plants, kept several inches or afoot 
from the outside boitrde, by means of a frame or lattice- 
work trellis, made for their aupporL 

This cottage is nearly square, or IS by 2i) feet outside, 
affording an economical enclosure of space ; and 
Imving coniiiderable ascent, fuminhes plenty of diamber 
room. The ceiling is 71 feet high, and (he ei 
S feet above iL It may be built with b cellar 
whole, and with a rough board wood-houae for about three 
hundred dollars. 

It should be obaerved tliat the window-hoods should 
be made of iucli boards as is sometimca done, which gives 
them a fliiBSy Hppearance, but of pit ~ 
thick, and better if three inches. 

The foregoing is one of Mveral Original Designs 
prepared for the coming Kunibcr of the Ii 
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Good Siraxr. — Mr. Wu. VkBNon of Scaghticoke, has 18 
pure superior wooled Colswold awes, wliii-li hnve pi 
duced this Bea»n 21 lambs. They were dropped Ulc 



MOirKTAIN SEEDLING 0008EBERRT. 

1 endoae an ontiine of tlie NoantHB Seedlii^ ■ vsriet; 
ihi(.4i I received fniina Shaker»ettleroenlineK«*r» Kew- 
Vork. Tbis is quite distinct from the American SeedliHg 
if tlie f^nHnnili gardens. I bare had it bearing tlirte 




yeani, and am highly pleased with it. The plant is of a 
robust tiabil, often growing five W six feet lii^h : bmnchr* 
iiprTt;hl and strong; leaves deep glossy gieen, and very 
large ; (he berries grow in clusleia of throe or fuitr, and 
will average nearly as large as the outline under onliunry 
irenlmeitt ; color of berry, dull red ; quality equal ut 
Honghlon. The plant is very productive, ami nevrr mU- 
dat*. It is undoubtedly ■ native, of the same type as 
Houghton, and more valuable than that fine sort, on ae- 

cliaiacter of the plant. E. T. Tua. HiekMond, /luL 



TEE HARVEST RETURNS ABROAD. 

The Agricultnral Gazette ( Londto) of the IBth ofAng. 
contains its annual Harvest Report As to the Wheat 
crop, out " of 140 reports receiiHtt from as many corres- 
pondents iu England and Scotland) iM> (ewer than 93 de- 
clared the crop to be below an average ; and if the chief 
wheat-growing districts be selected it will be found thit 
the proportion of imfaronihle returns is quite as tarp:.'' 
The saroa journal of the 3fith canUinsa supplementary re- 
port, upon which tiie li^Iowiiig editorial eomuients are 
given; 

Tb* addilioBiiI harvest retnnii In another jHigt a nni ta f la 
thoH whioh wore publiibsd tait week. Of 30 nperis of the 
nbcat crop in Soutland and England, 19 eslinula it as ander 
avemga. Of 33 itporU of the bnrloj crop, 23 dtdiua it le Ij* 
■Tarmge. and seven put it as vary good or over avemga. Of 
32 reports oT Data, four ara andar avange, 22 are avataga, 
and 81a an over avtraga. Both paas aDdbaaDain LbtHiap. 
plsmenlnry ntams are gaiiarally repotted aa baiD| aupniM 

Tha waallier whieh has bafalleB nt siae* tb* dal* of tbni 
ratnms mnat, bowevar, b« remembered by aajone wlio would 
dDrive fmm ihsm his opiniDn of (ho pnHot harvcat. Ja sav- 
oral iutanFes, as fn>m SuOblk, Bssoi. Ci<mbiid|teshira, asd 

and Ihongh a few onlyof our ourrEtpondanta have unt to eor- 
roct thoir report*, both of Iho pruUble harvest time and of Ida 
probabta yiotd, yat arorywhorv wo koow (ho ripening of tha 
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D UuMein, ud la Qtr- 
IB 'lirtnsU «Kriitr Ihu aw oon 

- Tlici whaBt HI Un dMcidi lo Uieuuih-iutor Pktig, whtn 
iki cmp kfti* boea £HUiei«4 iii^ ta miirc or Len ii Jiind bj die 
' lulfi!«J furmlB in IboBii ninrketa ij 
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c, whore Ihi 
fill be mure or leta in}■lI<^d 'hou 
Ue bMter. Bvm in Ifae Buutl 
difficult (a tlinsh out [he mni. 
wbioh vera &t>L anJe for fleb 
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being « 



petraind Lbe eUcki, 



Icng befoni t^ vbeai. be 



UMiaUe 

1 for itoring. It -ill be 

iped Kill be luKeieoU]' 

it'nioi Id HoIIhkI, !t raiu* in llulile'n, uid -be vbekt bur- 
Teat u teUrded. H;e end birle; hare auffered. AnounU 
rrooi Ilerlin itiito tbat liie piUta crop U dieeited, Hd (hut 
the vy* add barleif oo the ground are ia danger of pQiiahing." 
Id additioD (o tlic foregaing we liare the Joiirnal 
^AgriatltuTt Pratiqmt (Purii, Augiut iH) from wluvli 
we tmialato Tor tite GotrNTHT GENTlintti H. Barbel's 
leading pangrapli: — "Tlie ngricultunJ fortiiiglit," be rc- 
rutiiarlis in cfll-ct, "may be aimounced in ageaeralU- 
mentation, making itaelf brard from Kortli to Soutb. 
Bere llie; Tear for tlie Vintage, Ilier« lor the Uarveat. 
Grapes Uirratcn to remain gn<eD-~«t least those tint are 
not eaten up with the oldlum— in either a» produdng 
odIj a wine of |iitkblc quality. As to the grain, no one 
Tenturea to cut iL lu Bcaucc," a fertile dinlrict forming 
parts of the deparlmentx or £oir-tl-Ohir and Eurt-tl- 
Loir, " lliree-qiurt«n and a lisif are etill standing oa we 
write, and the aljundunt rains prevent tlieir going raslilj 
to woik. Be^des tlic crop lias not come to maturity 
throughout the whole north, and Uiey can only proceed to 
tbe hurest on condition of hurrying to put the sheaves 
hi Btoolia protected by cap-riiearea to slid the rain " [en 
tnoncttei TtcewBfTtet di chapeTotH.'\ 



Tfali ii a waj of putting ap tbe ^rain worth i paanng 
docriplion. While a woritman holds a small abeaf oa 
end, which he eompreasca closely at the top with bis two 
bands, others bring more small ones, la quantity e<iuiva- 
Icnt to rix or seten of llie ordinary aze, and put them 
arouDi) the oentnl one, so as to form a smootli cope with 
a large base, wbith is then l>ound with straw about two- 
tliirda iXie way up, so tliat lite wind may Dot derange it, 
Tbeu a eap^be*/ of the ordinvy size, bound near the 
bottom, Is ittmrted, ta to say, orer the apex of tbe cone, 
bj opcuing tbe heads of the straw for ill admlnion and 



spreading (licin smoothly around, so tliut the whole pre- 
denta the app«aTiuice sbovii in the engraving, whidk we 
copy from Ijt Bon FrnnUr — wliere it is staled tbat grain 
limy stanJ thus, to ripen, for from two (o three weeks be- 
fore carrying it in. 

" Tills mettiod of moy««e» or etttoMM," U. BamU goes 
an to say, In the article from which we are quoting, 
" reoamnteoded first by de Voui in ISiS, tlien by de 
Dombasle, dc Gaspariti, and many other agriculturists, is 
gaining ground every day — cftpecially in tlieee seasons of 
bad weatlier. Thanks to the good counsels of science now 
more widely received, we have no longer to dread such 
disasters as Liiloiy hxi snraetiines recorded. Uuny old 
cultivator who comjiare the present season with the worst 
tliey have ever gone through before, are speaking of tlie 
rains of 1816, when erorything was totally loiit, and lb* 
grain rott«doD the ground. Kothlng like Cliia, fortunately, 
is now to be apprehended." 



CFocUw CouatiT QtsUeaiaD and CulUvai 
Dr7 Toast — Bread and BlsoDlt. 

m page 31 of Iha ennent vol. Co. dent, are very pla 
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farmer's wivet pay to making light iweat bread, one of the 
most importiDt puts of the mnal, alwayi having hard, heavy, 
sour bread, with butter to match, requiring a tbaip appetila 



R«oI e for Elderben" Wine. 

the berrloe butet— strai , .. 

Juice add 3 poundi of moiit angvr, 1 ouneo of ginger, " olovee 
and einaamon," of these two last esougta to suit lis taste. 
Let ItsUy Id the caek ontil Mank Kdstiodb. 

llKSSBa. LiiTBEB Tdcieb 1 SoK— In yoar last CoLTiTa- 
Toa a raquevt was mode fur a redpe to make good elderberrj 
wins, and baling one that baa been triad for yaars, J will give 
it lo ynu for the beneBt of jnur readers. 
■Qalher the elderberries when perfectly TJpe, pick tbem off 
the steDS and nut them is in earthen venal ; to every qnait 
of bertiea add one quart of cold water, and let tbria 

' — ■■• Ihoy eiaok open. Then iqueeio them through 

th. Then slrain the wins Ibmugh another aon- 
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TFor fh« Country Gentteiniin and CuMvfttor.} 

HOW TO DESTROY VERMIN ON BTOCK. 

Messrs. Editobs — ^The inquiry of one of your oorre*- 
pondento io Ibe Countbt Gkntliman, or bow he shall rid 
liis CHlyes of Hoe, is one of considerable importance to both 
partien concei-ned — first to the animals in point of co^n- 
fori^ and also to the owner of them in tlie economy of it. 
All animals infested with lice, are in a state of continual 
irritation and discomfort, and as a general thing do not 
thrive and grow as thej otherwise would, and this sub- 
tracts so much of the profits from the pockets of the owner. 
The motives of humanity to the animal, and economy to 
the owner, ought to induce every owner of domestic ani- 
mals to keep them free from all species of vermin. It is 
well known that the vegetable and anhnal kingdoms are 
both infested with various kinds of parasites, which draw 
their nourishment from the object on which tliey are found, 
and also that these anioMils and vegetables are injured in 
proportion to the number of vermin found on them, or 
the amount of nutriment drawn from them. Whether 
this argument is sufficieut to establish the theory that *' it 
is natural for calves to have lice," or not, I shall not at- 
tempt to decide ; but my belief is, that it is just as natu- 
ral for children to haTe Hoe as it is for calves^ and tliat 
tliere is no more need of having them in the one case than 
the other; and further, that no person can be justified in 
allowing any living being in their possession, to be in 
fested with vermin any longer than they can effectually 
remove them. 

It would seem that at the present day do one need be 
Ignorant of remedies for killing lice, but from the nume- 
rciis inquiries which are made from time to time, I think 
that the publishers of every agricultural paper would con- 
fer a great benefit on the farmers of the country, if they 
would annually at the commencement of winter, deliver 
an address to their readers on " vermin which infest do- 
mestic animals, and the eflTectual destruction of them.** 

In my intercourse with farmers for the past thirty years, 
I have heard of a multitude of ways to kill Uce on cattle, 
and have tried a large number on my own cattle, but for 
some years past I have confined myself eidusively to one 
article for that purpose, and that article is tobweo, either 
in the form of tmoke or «»tt^. My reasons for preferring 
it is, that it is easily applied; is safe in its application, and 
sure in its execution. From long experience, I know that 
tobacco smoke will kill any live louse, tick, or bed-bug 
that comes in contact with it, and it can be applied in all 
places with little trouble, either to man or beast 

To apply the smoke, I use what is called a blow-pipe, 
made of copper, about 8| inches long and 2 in diameter. 
One end of the pipe is made tight, the other is made in 
the form of a lid or oover, to Uke ojf. In the top of the 
lid a tube is inserted ; this tube should be two inches long, 
made a little flaring from the lid, and lai^ enough to re- 
ceive tthe nose of a hand bellows. In the bottom of the 
pipe another hole should be made, and a tube two inches 
long inserted. This tube should be half an inch in diame- 
ter at its junction with the pipe, and taper to a point of 
not more than one-eighth of an indi at the other end. A 
tliin piece of copper full of small holes is fitted to the in- 
side of the pipe; this should be a liule less in diameter 
than the pipe. This strainer is placed in the inside of the 
pipe at the bottom to prevent the tube being stopped with 
the tobacco, and should be loose, so that it can be tak^n 
out and cleaned occasionally. The lower end of the pipe 
and the strainer should be made a little oval, and when 
they are used should be placed with their concave sides 
together. 

When I Irish to use the pipe, I put into it as much to- 
bacco as I wish to use, tlieu put in a few coals of fire, put 
on the lid and insert the no^e of the bellows in the lid 
and commence blowing moderately ; as soon as the tobac- 
co begins to bum the smoke will issue at the opposite end 
of the pipe in a rapid stream. The nose of the bellows 
should be wound with tow, or a rag, so that it will fit tight 
in the tube of the pipe. When I wish to smoke cattle or 
horses, I take them when their hair is dry, and put them 
in a stable, or some place out of the wind, and having the 



pipe bummg, place the little end in the hair, and continue 
to smoke and move tlie pipe until tbe whole animal has 
been unoked over. Tbe smoke will not kill tbe eggs of 
lice, therefore the anioMil sboukl be aBM>ked two or tbre« 
times, at intervals of several days between ibe ^opcnitioD. 

Any cheap kind of tobacco will answer fm thi* purpose, 
and one pipe full of tobacco will smoke tour calves. 

To smoke bed bi^ remove all tbe clothing from the 
bedsteads, and blow tbe smoke into all the joints, a-acka, 
holes where tbe cords go, or any other place where a bug 
can get. In tliis way I have rid my premises of them, 
and a bug has not beeo seen or feit m my home for 
years. . 

In using snuif for lice, 1 faaT<f it dry, aad r^ it mtotfae 
hair on the back, neck, brisket, and the inside of the 
thighs of the anhnal, these being the parts on which tbe 
lice are first and mostly fomid. If ths is apirfied when 
they first get on tlie animal, one good smifl!ng wil) gene^ 
rally finish them. But whether I nse smoke or saaff, I 
make it a practice to examine my stock often, and en the 
first appearance of lice on. them, the remedy is applied, 
until a cure is efl^ted. This rale oi^t Io be invariabfy 
adopted by ererj one who has the care of domestie slock; 
for tbe reason Uiat the longer it js neglected, tbe noie 
suffering is experienced by the animal and loss to the 
owner. Many farmers in this vicinity have lately adc^ed 
the practice of feeding rulphur Io their stock during the 
winter, as it is said thai lice will not lire on cattle, or 
ticks on sheep, tliat are fed with it, and the sol^hw m 
recommended as being beneficial to the health of stock. 
The manner of feeding it is to mix it wHh the salt tliat is 
giveotothen. Some persons are in the habit of sprink- 
ling dry ashes, or slacked Ihne, on the floora of the suUea 
in which the cattle are tied ; others put ashes on the cattle ; 
but this is an unafe way, for if the cattle get wet aftv 
the ashes are put on them, the lye will Uke the hair ot; 
and in some cases the hide too. Tbe firel time that I 
heard ashes recommended for killing lice, I tried it on 
four calves. I put a small quantity on tlier boefta, and 
nibbed it well into tlie hair. This was in the whiter. 
Before spring the hair on which the whes liad been p«t 
would pull out by haadfuls^ as easy and as dean m though 
it had been scalded ; and on the backs of three of them 
the hide came with the hair, in spots. On these places 
soars were formed, on which the liair never grew after* 
wards. Since then I have seen sears on the hacks of 
other cattle, formed in the same way. There are BMny 
other remedies which are applied for the deslraciioa of 
lice, which have the desired effect, if they are judiTitrmlT 
applied. 

I am aware that the opinion is somewhat preTalcnt, that 
fat animals will not be infested with lice. This m a gene- 
ra] rule may be the case ; but it is not always so. I once 
killed a veal calf that was fat, that hud more lice on it 
tlian any other calf that I ever owned ; and I have fre- 
quently seen other fat cattle, both young and old, that 
had quite too many lice on tliem. I beard a farmer Hay 
the other day, that the best tiling that he ever tried to 
keep lice off of his cattle, was to give them plenty of 
Indian meal to eat, and when he gave it to them they 
were never troubled with lice. 

I have also heard the remark made, that cattle fed with 
oil meal would nut have lice on them, and tliat sheep fed 
with it would not haverticks. Tiiose who have had expe- 
rience in feeding oil meal, will know whether this is the 
fact or not. o. T. Altord. 

Witrnvngton, VU 
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CFor the Conntiry Gentlenaii aad CaHlratar.I 

Remedy for Garget or Bloody Milk. 



Saltpetre (nitraU of potash,) given hi doses of half an 
ouDoe every eveniog, or every other ereaiDg^ aceonliDg as tbe 
effect ia visible on the aniiual. If it enases prafuse staliag, 
every other evening will be often enough to aatuiBiater it I 
have usually given it in a bran>maah, or nay similar kmd of 
food that the animal would take. Thrice I hava oolBplet^J 
oured the complaint in the course of ten days or a week. 

Bl'STIC 
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[For the Country Gentleman and CuWvator.] 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF UME. 

• 11 II 

In Co. Gnre: of J«ly 26Us E. E. W., of Concord, N. 
H., tuiTing, as ke stetea, like a good many oilien, diecov- 
er«d that oerCatn aiiicl«8 aold as Mperphoe{>hat6« are very 
wortU^em affiurs — a (SwoTery which he might have made, 
without being at the expense of buying and trying certain , 
** ttaithy mixtures,^ by the help of the complete exposure 
of them made by Prof. S. W. Joiinaon, as reported in Co. 
Gsmr. of Nov. 3, 18d9, — and iiaving resolved to be no 
longer h«mbiu;ged, but to prepare a geuuine article for 
himself asks for infonuation about the process of making 
a supeqibosphate. As no one has as yet volunteered to 
give any such information, I am induced to submit the 
foUowing directions, which, being obtained from a coll»* 
tion of several of the same kind given at different times 
in a journal of high character — 2%e y<oriM BrUUk Agri- 
CHUuriti — may Im accepted as entirely trustworthy and 
soiBcienL 

Superphosphate of lime then, may be prepared from 
sevenil substances, such as ground bones, bone-ash, ground 
coprolttes, phosphatic guano, Ac, or from a mixture of 
any of these. The first requisite for obtaining a good 
superphosphate is to obtain good materiaU, whichever of 
the above you may employ. Having obtained good ma- 
terials, place them in a heap on a hanl floor, or still better, 
in a wooden or stone vessel. A cask, barrel, or hogshead 
sawed into two halves, will furnish something generally 
suitable. To a given weight of bone ash, ground bones, 
or whatever material you use, add about one-fourth of its 
waight of hot water, or, still better, of urine or of soak- 
ings from a manure heap, and mix thoroughly until the 
whole mass becomes wet or damp. Use more water or 
liquid manure if the materials will absorb it. Sliovel tlie 
whole mass into a conical heap, if on a floor, and if in a 
tub or wooden vessel, put it in some similar form, and 
eover up with old bags, sods, or anything that will make 
a close covering. . In a few days the temperature of the 
heap will be so high that the naked hand cannot be in- 
serted in it. When the beat has cooled down somewhat, 
turn the mass over, add more water, urine, or bam liquid, 
and cover up as before. When the mass again becomes 
hot, add from one-fourth to one-third of the weight of tlie 
bone dust, or other material used, of sulphuric acid, taking 
pains, by shovelling or stirring with a wooden shovel or 
pole, to bring the acid into contact with every portion of 
the mass. Stir the whole well together, after adding the 
last of the acid, which it is well to pour into or upon the 
mass in several portions rather than all at once. Finally, 
form the mass into a heap, and cover with a coating of 
sawdust, charooal dust, dry muck, or any similar piaterial. 
After the heap lian laid uudidturbed for several weeks in 
a dry place, it will have become mellow and dry enough 
for application, or if not quite dry can 'be made so by 
adding a little of any of tlie materials above recommended 
for covering the heap. 

. As the directions now given are probably more com- 
plete and embrace more minute details than any other 
which have ever been put upon record on tlie pages of 
the Co. Grnt., and ad thoy differ also from some which 
have been given to inquirers in other agricultural journals, 
it may be w«ll to aeeompany them with a few expUnatory 
remarks as to a few of the series of steps in tlie process. 

First, tlien, it may be remarked that the wetting of the 
materials— bone dust, bone ash, or wliatever they may be 
— witli water or manurial liquid, is thought to be much 
preferable to the metliod usually recommended and fol- 
lowed, namely, diluting the add with tlie water or liquid 
and adding both at onee to the mass. Being softened by 
the liquid and by the heat of the fermentation which is 
aet up, the materials are more readily acted upon by the 
acid when it is added. Then, too, the acid is more sure 
of being distributed pretty equally throughout the whole 
mass, and of acting upon tlie materials, as sulphuric acid 
has such a Mrong affinity for water that it rushes, as it 
were, into the pores of the bones in search of the lk]uid 
with which they have been saturated. The process of pre- 
jMuing bone dust for plant food iS| indeed, by this satura- 



ting of it witli liquid and partially fermenting it, half or 
nearly half way completed belbre ^e acid is added ; so 
much so at least, that some who use bone manure la-gely 
carry the process of preparaGon no &rther. 

Whether the process of preparing bone-dust, Ac, is tliat 
of fermentation only, as just noticed, or that of making a 
superphosphate, it should be commenced several weeks 
belbre the prepared article is wanted. That much time is 
necessary to oan*y the process to maturity, and to allow 
the mass to become dry enough for use, especially in the 
cases where add has been used. 

If a ton of bones were treated with the jquantities of water 
and of add above named, there would be as the result a 
ton and a half of superphosphate, which need not cost 
more than $46 or $50, or at Uie rate of $80 per ton for a 
gtmdne article. 

Lastly, those who wish to experiment for themselves 
should use much care and caution in handling the acid, as 
it is sure to eat holes in the clothing if any drops of it 
should come in contact therewith. jl r. ▲. 



• • • 



▲ HINT FOR DAIRYMEN. 



We often meet with notices of good cows, and a large dairy 
composed of suoh would prove highly profitable, but too often 
a few poor animals throw the balance on the wrong side. For 
instance, a farmer in Massaohusetts, keeping ten cows, found 
they aversged 1600 quarts to the cow, but the Ave best ave- 
raged 2000 quarts, leariag 1200 quarts to each of the five 
poorsr ones. The best cows gave a profit of 816 each — 
the poorer ones were kept at a loss of 814 each, thus deetroy- 
ing neariy the whole profit of the dairy. No man can alibrd to 
keep a poor cow at the expense of the better ones — ^he should 
rather fatten for beef, or give away, even, than to pursue such 
a course of dairying. Let every cow's value be tested, and 
those that do not come up to the point of profit should fp to 

the shambles. 

— -' ■ ■ • ♦ • 

AN EXCE LLEN T CAKE. 

A housekeeper, very successful In delicate dishsl, has ha^ 
Dished for the Cooktet GniiTLBMAir the foltowing mode of 
making an excellent cake : Take one cop of butter ai^d three 
of sugar, -well nibbed together ; then take five eggs which 
have been beaten very light, and stir them by suooeeslve 
portions into the above mixture, adding also fooreups of flour 
and a cup of sweet milk. Add nutmeg and a wine glass of 
rose-water ; and also add a teaspoon of solution of cream of 
tartar, and half a teaspoon of solution of soda. Baking about 
fifteen minutes in a moderately hot oven will be suffident 

• •• 
CHI CKEN PIE. 

From the same sonroe, we have been furnished the follow- 
ing : — Take a pair of good young chickens, cut them in small 
pieoes, adding a proper quantity of pepper and salt and small 
strips of salt pork, and put the whole into a saucepan and 
cover with water. Boil .for half an hour, add flour and butter 
to thicken the gravy. Provide a laige dish for baking it, 
served with paste ; put the whole into the ^dish and eover 
again with a good rich paste, and bake the pie half an hour. 

It is best while fresh from the fire. 

• •• 



[For the Goontiy QenUeioan and Cultivator.] 

Reoipe for Making Elderberry Wine. 

At the request of A. B. R., I give my plan of making Elder- 
berry wine, of seven years experienoe. Qather the berries 
when fully ripe, bruise them fine, then strain them through a 

ekith ; to one gallon of juice add two gallons of water. To 
each gallon add three pounds of maple or other brown sugar ; 
mix well together. Then Sbald and f kim. When nearly cold 
add about one gill of good yeast to a gallon. Let it stand 
two or three weeks in an open vessel— in stone Jan, if con- 
venient—till fermentation ceases. Then bung it up, or bottle 
it, as you please ; age improves it Gao. Cauqill. 
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T£[E CROPS I N GR EAT BRITAIN. 

That there is someUiing above and beyond Hoinan 
Skill, in the ordering of those events which are constantly 
going on aronnd us — whatever our occupation or purposes, 
and however well, as Human foresight goes, may be plan- 
ned their development and results — is a truth of which the 
Fanner seldom needs to be reminded. He is already too 
apt, by far, to throw the responsibility of his mistakes up- 
on the short comings of Nature — mindless of that general 
rule to which she furnishes so seldom an exception, that 
Providence is sure to help those who help themselves. 

Such an exception is occasionally seen, however, as we 
began by remarking. Let the Farmer provide for all 
contingencies as carefully, and husband his resources as 
judiciously as he may — there will now and then come a sea- 
son in which the hand of the most diligent maketh not 
rich, just as there will also come others when even the 
8luggai*d*s granary is more than filled. If th» latter ap- 
pears to be nearly the case in many parts of this country, 
the present year, the gloom of the former threatens our 
brethren in Great Britain more and more seriously as the 
days and weeks go by ; each arrival 6f new intelligence 
from across the Ocean, brings with it less of hope, and in- 
creases the probability that our harvests, far too large as 
tliey are for our own consumption, will not be unwelcome 
there, or unimportant to the welfare, and it may be to the 
ooutinued existence, of the thousands who crowd the cities 
both in England and upon the Continent. It was the just 
remark of Arthcb Young half a century ago, that Eng- 
lish farmers have learned " how to turn their climate to 
the best account ;** but no drainage could carry off the 
waters that have been falling there through the present 
summer, no fertilizer stiffen the growing grain against its 
peUiug storms, no artificial appliances pierce upward 
through the clouds and open a channel for those rays of 
light and heat, without the genial influence of which man 
«aii only «ow the seed, and the seed can only germinate in 
vain. 

The Sumn-.er of 1859, and in many of the English Coun- 
ties, the two also which preceded it, were unusually dry. 
Streams and springs, represented as never before known 
to fail, were running low, or already exhausted, and still 
a fair return had been made to reward the exertions of the 
British Farmer. Now it seems almost as if the sky had 
only been accumulating its stores of moisture to shed them 
in 1860 in one continuous scries of overwhelming Rains; 
^* in place of the ready bountiful crop,^ says the Mark 
Lane Express, there lies 

a riank, tangled maaeof what might be coarte. uncared for, reedy her- 
bage—laid everywhere bo flat, so hopeleealy beaten down by the wind 
and the rain, ttiat if it be com in ear, It must surely rot or mildew as 
it lies, never to rise amln to welcome the too tardy smile of the long- 
tarrying sun ! And sUli the rain conies mercilessly down, only to flat- 
ten U yet more dosely into the much sodden eartli ; while your neigh- 
bor bids you mark the hay that he knows haa been out fur tliree weeks 
or more, and ttiat can now never be worth carting at all. save it be 
Into the dung-yard. The short-horns turn thehr backs moodily to the 
driving rain ; and the fanner on his sliivenng ponr. with his coat col- 
lar turned up. holds an ambrella over his bead with one band, as he 
opens the gate with the other, for a score or two ol haplera looking 
lambs. Wliat a thorough air of despondency there b about the whole 
groan, and bow plainly the picture, in all Its sad uniform association, 
speaks of that " hope deferred ** which "maketh the heart sick !'* 

Although some of the Crop Reports in that Journal, from 
coiTcspondents in various Counties, are of a little more 
cheerful cast, the editors rehiark that it is ^^ hoping against 
hope " for them to draw conclusions on the whole different 
from their own impressions and experience, of which tlie 
above extract forms a sample. The Irish Ag. Review — 
four day* later ^ (Aug. 17,^ the latest of our Foreign 
Journals now at hand — ^has tne following paragraph which 
we copy at length, and which must cr^nclude our Notes 
at this time, only preceding it by the remark that if the 
prospect of a market for our superabundant products can- 
not but promise ** easier times " here, and through the 
Great West where several seasons past have been anything 
but remunerative, we cannot but bear in mind with sym- 
pathy the blow that is falling elsewhere — a blow that niu^t 
be felt all the more seriously by those whose heavier c»pi- 



ttd will thus be rendered wholly uBpioduUive — who will 
have expended just m libenstty foa costly fertilixcva, and 
to whom the Re»it Day wiU cone at the appomked time, 
just as relentlessly, whether thr ctt>p be large or small I 

Since 1847 the procpeda of Ibe etNmlry, Sa frlatiBtt t» fbe faarreA 
have not been gloomier. The sanless summer b bving s«ccet:ded by 
a wet aninmn. Frnni Kngh«iid and the novth •f KnMicv, fVmo Gtr- 
many, Denmark, and Swedctv n^orts come in of mdemettt weather, 
with heavy ratns^ su Uiat spring corn is being ikonstd in bad condition. 
wliUst the other crops are suffering and tept bnckward very nmefa. 
L:ist niglit the rai» descouled i» toneatSr not onhr here bat for many 
roilee rmind the city. A cemriderable bnsinesa in wheat to-day has 
been the result of this flood of waters from Uie unsettled elemeniA bat 
some holders decline meantime to offer. We call the advance to-day 
over Tuesday's rates from la. to 2s. per barrel on foreigit wheat. >*rc«n 
intelligence by the wires from London, we learn that a larice \mA- 
ness Is being transacted in rice at extreme r»tea» which have no4 
transuirt* d. This is a sure sign tlurt there is much alum in the me- 
tropo>basto the grain crops in England. Ttic acconnla from Nosth 
Britain are more ravomble ; no complaints of oats> barley or beans, 
and very sliicht and nartial as regards wlieat. Tnmips and potatoes 
are sound and abundant, and one fnti^gent ci>rresp«tudent e«pecta 
the stack yards in ScotlamI to be nearly twice the sixe of last yenr'a. 
With such pro«-*>ect« and tlie immense sappHes of wlkeat and floor Iba- 
ported by the New York and Montreal firms into the Clyde at prcaent, 
we need not be surprised to learn wair Glajigow friends are shipping to 
Knglajid and Ireland this week. Amld!4 ttte glooiu and darkneas Af 
these days, it is cheering to be informed that the crops of the United 
Statca and Caitada are unusually abunilant, as also in the south of 
France and north of Spain. From Santauder. the i^inctpal tlup^mg 

Birt of the latter, we may expect a good deal of flouf direct m» 
ubUn, and that ere long. 

— ^nce the above was written, we have the Mark Lane 

Express of the 20th ulL, the Crop Beports in which do not 

differ materially from the foregoing. 

»♦• 

DEEPENING THE SOIL. 



Our meditations this morning liave had for their snljed 
the oft-heard exhortation to the farmer, to *** Deepen ihe 
Soil." Taking this for our text, we will give the reader 
" a homily " thereon — considering only the one nde of 
the matter — the soils which are benefitted by cultivation 
of this character. 

I. Tht Bentfitu of Deepening tht Soil. — Jl modem 
writer remarks, and well remarks, that ^^'a deep soU is 
better than a shallow one, because it faminhcs a more ex* 
tensive feeding ground for the roots of cultivated cropa. 
The elements of nutrition, which the plant finds in the 
soil, are not all upon the wirface^ Many of them are 
washed down by the rains into the subsoil, and some arc 
found in the decomposing rocks themselves. These, the 
plants, by a sort of instinct, pearch out and find, as well 
in the depth of the earth as at its surfiice, if do obstacle 
opposes. '^ 

II. The Preliniinariee to Deepening the Soil. 

1. It is useless to deepen the soil by cuHor* fniber than 
we first lower **the line of standing water ^ — the line 
where water ceases to di-aio or filtnite away but pvises off, 
if it pass off at all, by the slow process of evaporation. It 
matters little what the soil is below tliia line, because, as 
the same writer^s remark will illustrate, **no root, except 
those of aquatic plants, will grow in skngnant water. Every 
one who has attempted to grow deep-rooted vegetables 
upon half-drained swamp laud, has observed the utter im- 
possibility of inducing titem to extend downward their 
usual length. Parsnips and carrots, on sut^ land, fir»> 
quently grow large at the top, but divide into numeroos 
small fibres just below the surface and spread in all dux>c- 
timis." 

2. We need deepen the soil no lower than it is fumi^cd 

with food for vegetable growtli, either natiurally or by ap- 
plication of fertilixing matters from other sonreea. Host 
soils only need loosening and deepening by eultare so as 
to allow aemting influences to act, to become able to fur> 
nisli nutriment to the roots of pkut& But we cannot 
dwell on this question here. 

III. 7^e Methods of Deopernng tko Soil Hem eom 
the Kork be accompliehedf 

1. We may deepen the soil by tboroughly undoidraiik- 
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lag it With no further vorkiag, Mve the operation of 
contfaiaed dnuingc, it wUl ia time become deep aiid mel- 
low. It does this from three catiaes: I^rst^ the drains 
allow tb€ surplus water to filter rapidly away through the 
%oU^ instead of remaiQiug a long Ume just below.tbe sur- 
fiice, liardeiiiiig, aud in a manner, puddling the solL 
Second^ if tlie soil is clayey, drying it by drainage instead 
of evapoiatiotv, causes it to shiink and craciL, thus tending 
to its deeper pulverizalaon. And tkirdy into the craeks 
tlMis. formed, sur&oe mold is waslied, which not oiily keeps 
the day from qgain uniting, but invites the roots of plant 
to follow the vegetable food thus supplied, thus increasing 
the pulverisation until, in tlie coui^se of time, it becomes 
equal to that of tho drainage itsolC 

% jL more rapid laetliod of deepening the soil b by the 
use of the sabrail plow, or by deep eulture with any ini- 
plement adapted to the piwpese. After towering the fine 
of Btajuding water, we may break up the hard subsoil at 
onee; we shall find ii to ehange its character cmpidly as it 
becomes penetrable to the air — ^very soon instead of being 
dmnned bf the roots of cultivated plants It will be sought 
by them, and they will show by the hu^er growth above 
ground that there is a laige and liealtliy growth of roots 
below. We cattnot, we should remember, have the one 
without die otlier. 

t. The soil may be deepened by m gradual increase in 
the depth of plowing given in tlie usual course of prepara- 
tion for crops. If we )mv« a field which has never been 
cultivated beyond five inches deep, w« may very safely 
sind profitably plow it six incites for the next crop, and go 
an inch deeper each time for several succeeding crops. 
Thera is no difficulty in taming a furrow nine or ten in- 
ches 4e^ with our usual teams aitd implemeats, after the 
noil has been thoroaglily broken vp to that depth, and there 
few if any farm crops but will fill with roots a fertile soit are 
one foot in deptK It may require more manure to enrich 
such a soil, but in the sane proportion it will be mwt pro- 
ductive tlian a sliaHower soil, and will continue much longer 
to givo profitable Mturus without additional manure. 



THE HAX^ENBECK FLUM. 



In our last number we acknowledged the receipt of 
oamples of this plum itom Hr. HcNnT Hallkmukck of 
East Gneenbush, N« Y. In the absence of our IXorticultu- 
ral Editor, we sent some of them to CsAaLKS Dowminq, 
Esq., who has favored «i0 with tbe folkiwiog description : 

NiWBimaa, St^L S, 1800. 

Lcrnif» TccKEB k Son — ^Your fitvor of 30tli, with Hal- 
lenlK)ck Pliuna, came safely to haiKl, for whioh I am 
obliged. Tlie stems were wanting, and tlie bloom mostly 
nibljed oflQ so thnt I had to gneas at those portions. I 
have it growing, but it Ims not yet fruited. I consider ic 
a " very good '* plum, but not ** best.^ Its value dependf; 
much upon its bearing qualities, time of ripening,- and 
whetbcr much liable to rot on the Iree^ 

BafiOumoM. — ^Branches smooth or slightly downy; 
tree vigorous with sti-aight upright shoots. 

Fruit large, roundish oval, one side oflen enlarged. Su- 
ture broad and shallow, ending in a depressed apex. Skin 
deep reddish purple, sprinkled with numerous brown dots 
and covered with a blue bloom. Btalk [short, less than 
half an iiieli,] in a pretty laiige oavity. Flesh greenish 
yellow, juicy, sugary, with a brisk flavor— quality '^ very 
good** — adheres eloAsly to tbe pit^ which is roundish oval. 
Kipe last of any. Chas. PowMiyo. 

We sludl be moeh obllffed if Mr. Hallenbeok, on whose 
farm this plum originated, will fiivor us with its history, 
bearing qualities, &c 



[For tbe Country OeDtleman and Cidtlvator.] 

The Apple Tree Borer. 

Eds. Cult, akd Co. Gknt. — As much has been said and 
done of late years about destroying the borer, which has 
proved so troublesome and destructive to young apple trees, 
I thought I would communicate to you my experience and 
successful treatment in relation to the same. Three or 
four years since I grafted a tlirifty young sprout from an 
old apple tree trtump with fall pippins ; the grafl was grow- 
ing finely, wlteu one day I noticed tbe borer was making 
sad work on tlie ti>ee, from the ground upwards a foot or 
more. I had read about applying coal from coal pit bot- 
toms around the roots of trees as good, and digging out 
the boix.'r and stopping up the holes with gum shellac, &c. 
I accordingly applied coal braize [the fine charcoal from 
coal pit boCtoras] around the root of the tree, dug out all 
tlie borers I could find, cut away the dead bark, and ap- 
plied a thick coat of tar on the tree where the bark had 
been removed, and washed the tree with a strong lye from 
wood ashes and lime. The borer has left the tree, and it 
looks well and promising. I applied another coat of tar 
this last spring wliere the bark had been destroyed. I 
tliiok tar will prove useful in driving away the borer from 

young trees. John R. Blaio. A^m/, Ci, 

#-■♦ » 

CPor 4h« Cottntnr Oitlwnan and CcMvator.] 

hnproyement in Feeding^ifioxea for Sheep. 

The old fashioned box for fee<ling slicep with hay, form- 
ed with two boards on a side — one a short distance above 
the other to admit tlie sheep^s liead — is a most useful thing 
iu thawing;, muddy times; though at others its use may 
be considered doubtful. If tliey could be made so as to 
be snugly packed away under ^helter without much trouble, 
they would last mudi longer, and farmers perhaps would 
be more likely to Irnve them. This may be done by mak- 
ing mortices in the posts to receive the end pieces, instead 
of nailing them on. The end pieces can be held in tlieir 
places by pins, fitted loosely so as to be taken out easily, 
which f^ill hold the box together. The side pieces of 
course are nailed to tlie post.- When tlie box will not be 
u.^d, tlie end pieces can be taken out, the pins slipped, in 
their pluses, and die wtiole thing packed away wliere it 
will not be destroyed by being imcked about, or exposed 

to the weatlier. /. l. n. 

• •• 

FINI NG W INK 

IIrssrs. Tuck an — A very long experiooee in the wins 

trade enables me to say to thoae of yuur readers who are 

making wines of any sMt, that the whites of eggt are superior 

to any other fining. Tbey should bo entirely separated from 

the yulk— beat only so as to separate th«m, and not to the 
frothy condition prepared for cako- making. Three or four 
whites to a quarter cask, adding the shells pulverised fine, 
and a tablespooaful of fine salt; mix these well together in a 
gallon or more of the wine, poor this into the cask, and sea 
that your inensure holds back none of tbe fining ; thenvive it a 
thorough stirring from the bottom with a stout stick put in at the 
buaghole. If you have more shells, it will be beneficial to use 
them, especially if the juice appears to partake of strong 
vinous acid. The eggs should be fresh, and if the first fining 
fails give it a second one, but do not stir from the bottom, or 
let your stirrer go more than half tlie depth of the cask ; the 
bung should be left loose, a fauoet pot in the head of the 
cask, and after a while by a sudden turn of the faucet, a lit- 
tle of the lees drawn oflf for a few times, and at intervals of . 
some days, until it appears bright in a glass. If the process 
of fining is very tardy, a small quantity of brandy poured 
gently in at tha bong, and stirred on thasurfaoa of the Jnioe^ 
sometimes aids tbe preoipitatidn of lees. n. 

• ••-• 

Elder for Striped Bugs. 

I saw a notice in the Copvtat Gektlkman of placing 
the common elder upon vines to keep off the striped bug. 
Ours were very thrihy, and in two days after the bugs 
made their appearanoo, the vines were completely covered 
and eaten, I than plaoed on some elder, and the next 
day they were ftll gon«. Maku 3jm>w h. 
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CURING SO WN CO RN FODDER. 

Messrs. Editors — I wish to beg some information 
through jour valuable columns In relation to a piece of 
com sown broadcast — whidi Is the proper maimer of 
curing it, cutting and bundling the same as field com, or 
cutting and laying fiat in Uie sameihanner as hay. Would 
it be advisable to put on the same land winter wiieat aftei 
removing the corn in case it was taken off by the 4th or 
0th of September ? I have been a constant reader of the 
Country Gentleman, and had it in our family for the last 
three yean, and found it of great interest. o. a. b. 

Com fodder, raised by sowing the seed broadcast at the 
rate of four bushels per acre, or much better If in furrows 
or drills at the rate of two and a half bushels per acre, gives 
a much finer and softer stalk than common Todder. It 
will be all eaten by cattle, but at the same time it packs 
more solidly in the stack, and is in greater danger of heat- 
ing and spoiling by fermentation. We have known whole 
stacks to become completely spoiled, even afier the 
fodder had remained some weeks m the sliock, and was 
apparently quite dry. The stacks must be small, with 
three rails set upright in the middle so as to leave an open- 
ing for the escape of beat ; or better, if spread on poles in 
the loft of a shed. It may be stacked belter, handled 
better, and it. will dry better, if bound in bundle; but will 
do very well if not bound, but raked with a horse rake 
and pitched with a hoi'se fork. If for binding, the com 
grown in drills may be cut with a oommon scythe so as to 
fall in even swaths ; if for the horse-rake, it may be cut 
with a mowing machine. 

It is a good crop to precede wheat, if it has been sown 

early enough in spring to be cut by the end of summer; 

for as it beara no corn, it does not exhaust the soil, but 

leaves more in the soil in the form of roots, than it car- 
ries off. 

•»» 

MAHAL EB S TOCKS. 

M18BR8. Editors — As you are supposed to know every- 
thing, I wish to ask five questions about the Mahaleb— a 
stuck used for budding the cherry upon. Does it make a 
dwarf tree, or will they grow to be as laiige as those bud- 
ded upon a Hazzard stock f(l) Are the stocks obtained 
from seed ?(2) Where can the seed be obtained ?(S) When 
to be planted f(i) Is the frait as good as when budded 
upon the Mazzard ?(5) Please answer through the Culti- 
vator and obliire Jos. E. Phelps. Jfost. 

1. The tree grows rapidly at firsts but does not attain 
the size of those worked on Mazzard stocks. 2. The Ma- 
haleb is raised from seed. 8. Some nurserymen have be- 
gun to raise their own seed In tliis country, but we do not 
know of any In market 4. They may be planted in 

autumn or early spring, as other cherry seed, having been 
gathered and treated hk the same way. 

• ■ • • 

PLUMS AND GAGES. 

What is the distinguishing difference between a plum 
and gage ? is the gage round and plum long f j. w. l. 

All gages are plums, but there are some plums which 

are not gages. The term gage, originally from the name 

of the man who introduced the Queen Claude into a part 

of England where it was unknown. Is generally understood 

to apply to plums of moderate sise and rather rich quality, 

varying, however, in form and color. The Green gage is 

round, the Imperial gage is oval. The former is green, 

tlie Yellow gage yellow, the Purple gage violet, ko» But 

the teim is never applied to very large, or very coarse 

plums, nor to that peculiar class known as pruiMS. 

The same or a more obscure meaning attaches to the 



term pippin among apples, the Fall pippin being very 
large, the Golden pippin very small ; the Newtown pippin 
is green, the Ribston red, the Downton yellow, &c.; the 
Sugar-loaf is oblong, the Michael Henry conical, the Van* 
dervere pippin flat ; the Blenheim pippin sweet, the Rib- 
ston sour, &c., the term, in fact, applying to all apples of 
whatever size, form, color or quality. 



♦ ♦ »■ 



Fruit in the Shade— Balling Trees. 

Eds. Co. Gbmt. — ^Are the sun*s rays absolately neces- 
sary to ripen fruit? I have a spot of ground so shaded 
tliat at this season not more than four hours of sunshine 
are upon it. Will you or your readers say whether grapes, 
peani or apples will ripen in such a place ? 

Will you also please explain tlie process of '* haUing ** 
a tree for winter transplanting f h. Ntv-York. 

The sun*s rays are not absolutely essential to the ripen- 
ing of fruit, as is proved by the growth and maturity of 
specimens on the shaded side of large dense trees. If the 
shaded trees are fully open to the northern sky, so that 
they will receive a full share of light from sky and dooda, 
they will probably succeed pretty well. Apples, grapes 
and pears will do better in such a place than peaches. As 
a general rule, if the ^a«e«, which furnish the food to the 
growing and ripening fruit are fully exposed to light 
and air, the fruit, although itself in the shade, will become 
fully perfected. 

The usual practioe in removing a tree with a ball of 
eartli, is to dig a trench about the tree in autumn, fill the 
trench partly with leaves, to protect its bottom from the 
frost, and then, when the earth witliin the trench is froien 
solid, to lift the tree and remove it on a sled to its place 
of destination, where a hole of corresponding size has also 
been cut for it in autumn. If of considerable size, we 
should prefer cutting a narrow trench a year previously, 
so as to cut off all the long roots, tliat the tree might send 
out a new supply of shorter fibres. In this way it weuM 
sustain less check in transplanting. 

• • ■ 

[For the Country GeogemaD and CvltlTator.] 
REMEDY FOR BED BUGa 

" A highly respectable lady who has especial ahhorrenes " 
of bed-bugs, has our sympathy, and is welcome to oar plan, 
which has not only kept them from the bods, but banished 
them fh>m the house within the last month. 

Take » cap ooe-third full of tar— pat in eandlewiek, (say 
about four feet in length to each bed,)— when pioperiy satu- 
rated, wind two or three times around each foot of the bed- 
stead in the smallest part, or on the castor just above the roller ; 
tie loosely, so that it will retain the tar. Cleanse the bed 
thoroughly several times during the first week. Apply the 
tar as often as necessary to keep the wick properly saturated, 
with a brush or feather, and the bugs will soon disappear. 

By putting the bandage whore the bedstead will proleel it 
from coming in contact with the bed-clothing, the tar will be 
/ess {jicenecnisnes than bugs. m. e. ZeavenisorlA, jbnso*. 

Take five cents' worth of quicksilver, and a piece of laid as 
large as a hen's egg. Rub them together in a stone mortar or 
earthen bowl until the quicksilver is well mixed with the lard. 
This mixture is similar to blue ointment. Put a small qaan- 
tlty in the ereviees of your bedsteads. This ointsMnt has the 
advantage of liquids, as it does not dry and become oseless 

and will remain for years unless it is washed off. T. 

• •• 

%^ During last year, no less than 689 agricaharai aitl- 
des were patented in this country. Of these, 117 weie 
seed-planters, 118 harvesters, 68 cultivaton, 4S plowa^ 4S 
chums, &c. 
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[For the Coootrf 0«ntlBMan and Cultivator.] 
SHEEP IN TEXAa 



Bm. Go. GKKr,->The flocks of Gol. a R Sh«pard, near 
Long Point, in W«shiiigt<Hi eonaty, prove that many of 
Che prahtes in Texas are well adapted to sheep. His sheep, 
composed of mectiios and mixed blood, are now in suoh 
exceUent eondkion, notwitltstanding the severe drouth, 
tliat I gi^c the following items, condensed from his books, 
for the eaeounigeiJient of Texas wool growers. 

Dr. 

OoL BilMsna w««l gmfwins In lSi7 hftht ywehaae of 681 Aecn. at 

_ aeMtoT. «CW7.M 

Ial8M,iuib«icb(Sttat 1,400.09 

ISa. 4l«L 14»ttckaaiiiMew«il(lf«rhuM,) «Q.<W 

4«u 4a. tfioathOawBa^ 14a.Vt 



Ttirf, ^in,» 

^^ C a. 

E89B. ^vne, ^Mol mU MTencMQCCt SBcL per n>... ..«. ,.«,.«.«. S 9tt.41 
4o. tSS«h«es«aldroraiattMido. SCiieach. 985.St 

1SS8. 4«. vo«l adld diL tfc. per lb KS89.li 

do. «iiewMl4..,. hWl.W 

1810, «o«l«vUatreildence, «ic per Ih., 1.880.40 



Uaay of tlie pratries are yet unfenced, hence there has 
beea no expease for £9od, except a smaU amount of hay 
suid miUet, giren daring Uie notlliers of last winter. The 
flock had liule aDt en danoe in 1867, save tluit given by a 
Mexican dqg of great ioteil^enoe. U is said that he kept 
constantly with the floek except wlien hungry, when he 
went to tlie nearest house, and by barkii^ and gestures 
stsked for food, after receiving wldch he returned imme- 
diately to Jus diarge. Tiie dog Mixed freely with the 
flheep. Ill crossing streams and dangerous placeSi lie 
would go ahead and eneounge them to follow. 

Da. 

la IWB aod 'm a ahepfcetd was f nipl lyed at <oSl> IMS 

Three Feara«beariBK.«aFab<MiS. 900 

Salt, aairabowt. 00 



Valal,. 



008» 



Bj80 

M 



Ca. 
tarinatton ki faaiilj, 04 each,. 
oflaad manured at 05 per aere, 



Tetal. 

I ^ laaubfl darinsO jrean, LTOI. 



liO 

an 



No. o( aheep June 1860, 2,4S0, worth at least |« each, 
$14^580, and OoL & would not sell at $7 per bead. No 
estimate is made of the interest of money used in buying 
flock, enough being already given to sliow that CoL S. has 
laige profits. His sheep lutve always been very healthy. 
CoL SL says they have tocreased in sixe and yield of wooL 
The number lost by death can be found Inun the preceding 
items. 

The location of OoL Shepard is amid fine rolling prai- 
ries, traversed by well watered ravines, where cedars and 
other treesgrow, giving shelter from the northers in winter. 
There also the slMcep have water, and shade in summer. 
There is so little dew in Texas that sheep cannot thrive 
without plenty of good water. 8. B. Buckley. 

Bvergreem^ Watkiuffton Clt»., TVjmu, Aug. 11. 

(For the Ceonter G«ttlleaiaa and Onlti vaOar.} 
HOVE OR HOVEN IN CATTLE. 



ICxmti. Emtors — Oboerving in one of your recent 
issues some special remarks on ihe cause and cure of 
** Hoveii,^ allow me to recommend a simple remedy for 
the evil, one in which I have so nineh eonfldenee as to 
feel perfisot freedom in reeommending its application. 

Let a straw or hay rope (made of two strands of tiramb 
rope laid or twisted together) be introduced between the 
Jaws of the animal, bndlewise, drawing it back by both 
ends, and tieing it tighUy around the roots of the horns at 
the back of the head, till the jaws are Ailly opened and 
gagged. If this is done in the atall and the animal is able 
to stand or walk, it should be turned out at once and kept 
moving about, when in a few minutes the distention will 
subside and all will be well again. 

The philosophy of this, simplified, is that the animal 
finding itself ga^ed, is ezdied to effort to get rid of the 
obstruction, aodflor this purpose the tongue is brought into 
requisition to ^ect the rope, and while this museular ac- 



tion is going on, sM>rae latent valve is opoucnl, by which 
the gas is liberated and escapes. 

I have never known any other remedy recommended 
that would not be quite as bad, if not worde than tlie dis* 
order. In a case of pure hoven, so short and sudden are 
its beginning and ending, there would not be time to pre- 
pare and administer drugs, if they could avail, before the 
case would terminate fatally or be relieved by Nature, 
while stabbing is so revolting and dangerous as not to be 
taken into account The swallowing of a piece of turnip, 
potato, apple, or the like, is a different condition from that 
of hoven, and should be treated differently. The probang 
instead o( the straw rope must be used to i^t rid of sub* 
stances lodged in the gullet. 

Every one having eatde should have one or more ropes 
ready made for service, so that no time woukl be lost in 
constructing one — time is all important in the matter of 
hoven. If there is any tar at hand it would not be amiss 
to besmear that part of the rope with it that is to go into 
the mouth of the animaL I cam give no reason for the 
tar accelerating the process, other than it increases, per- 
haps, the reviikion or repugnance to the ropq^ aad causes 
the saliva to flow more freely. But tar or ■• Imv let the 
rope be applied as directed. 

This remedy has been Uig known to me, and frequent- 
ly advertedXo through many years. Jamks Gowxn. 

JftnuU Airy, PhUadelphui, Awg, 10, 186a 
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(For the Ooontry Geotleinan and OuMvator.] 
GOOD SHE EP IN CANADA. 

Ens. Co. Gent. — In your issue of the 2d inst, I per- 
ceived you nve sn extract fhmi the *^ Southern Planter,'* 
which stated that a gentlenaan of Virginia had been ooaking 
importations of st<Mk from England. Among the sheep 
imported, was a Cotswold ram of such size that the editor 
liad the curiosity to measure him. He then ^ves the di- 
mensions which are certainly laige, but we are pleased m 
being able to state that we can produce something still 
kuxer, and we would at the same time, most respectfully 
inform the editor of tliat paper, as well as any other of 
our American cousins wlio may wish to excel in sheep, 
that they might possibly be as well acconunodated in 
Canada, and thus save the trouble and expense (not to say 
risk,) of going across the Atlantic for the desired object 

I have a nun of the Improved Leicester breed, which, 
after seeing the aforesaid extract, I had tlie curiosity to 
measure, and whieh I found as follows : Length from the 
top of his eyes to the foot of his tail, (which, by the bye, 
was cut very short,) Ave feet two inches— girth behind the 
shoulders, five feet ten Inches — width across the bade 
twenty-four mebes— weight 12th August, S58 lbs. The 
measurement is given irrespective of wool. 

But before I condude, I would just remark that ^'dze** 
is not the only desired qualification in sheep, no more than 
other animals. Our great object should be to combine 
qitalityy aynutuiry, and isooi^ to correspond with their 
weight of carcau. 

]^ow, gentlemen, since I have taken the liberty to 
trouble you thus far, allow me to ask of yon a little infor- 
mation as to what encouragement is given to foreign or 
Canadian exhibitors, at your State Fairs. If your terms 
are liberal, I might probably show the sheep above noticed, 
as well as some others of my flock, at your next exhibi- 
tion at Elmira, should they not be disposed of before that 
time. Thomaa Gut, 

Sydenham Fartn^ FoH Oskawa, C. W. 

The N. Y. State Ag. Society offer prises of $10 for the 
best ram— 410 for the best pen of five ewes, and $5 for 
the best pen of three lamba, for the different breeds of 
^eep, from out of the State. We shall hope to see somo 

of our correspondent's sheep at Ehnira. 
— •»• 

Richard S. Fay of Lynn, Mass., one of the best sheep- 
rsisers and agriculturists in that State, has recently import- 
ed two Oxfoiti-Down bucks, one of which Is two years old 
and weighs 280 lbs. 
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THE BEZI MAI PEAR. 

We present herewidi *n Engraving of tliiii Pear, which 
i* a Seedling orlginallj produced by Di JoNoni of Bnia- 
BeU. He describee it in a late niimlier of tlie Qurdener'a 
CliroTjk'ie as posseseing eonie points of oicclionce, which 



■fit 



□uldM 



o ItuI in this CI 



iittj, 



ouldn 



ft decided acquisitkHi — aaowideraiionwliii'hliaa lc«d luto 
copj the Engnring for the ConNTnT Gextlkuiii from the 
Be»ue Horlicole for June last Mr. De Joiighe mja : 

Iq IBGS, when it Bret Iwre fruit, it wu 1 1 ywn old. 
The fruit, aeTGnteen in Dumlwr in I86'l, were of the 
Cbaumonlel fomi. la 18BB the fruit rem lining on the 
tr«« after the hurricane of Juij SSth and al the time f f 
galbering were only thirl;. I carefutiy txsled the fniita 
of )8S6, ISIiT, and 18BB, and determined their quality. 
From three eeasoiiB' ripcrieiice the ordinary time of ri- 
pening Is in Hay, hence tlie name wMch i* added lo thnt 
de^igimting it? fonn. At the lime of gathering, ila akin 
ia of a dull green, marked with brown dota. T^ eye b 



small with ahort alilT open aegments ; the stalk is brown, 
woody, of tlie length repreaented in the figure. Towarda 
the ripening period tlie akia bocomea of n lighter and more 
unifonn green, with a yellouuih tinge, and uottening near 
ttie atalk. The Seah ia as buttery aa tliat of the Enter 
Beurrt, aa close as that of the Glout Morceau, and iie« 
from grit ; the juice ia abundant, Bugarj, and high ftaisnd; 
the filamenU filming the aits of tbe Iruit are Terjatendar 
and scarcely apparent ; the seeds. 4 — 6, are large, oral, 
of a ctiffee-brown oolor. Tlie fruit is hard and heaij. It 
ie to be remarked that tits fruiU gntliered from die S3d of 
September to the 20tb of October, all ripmed eqaaUy io 
Hay. Thoae gathered latest were, however, the iufat, 
and proved of beat quality. Anoliier point worthy of no- 
tice is, lliat tbe Ihiit blown down bt (lie wind in lbs end 
of September and beginning of October in ISISIand IBM, 
have not auDifred from their fall. 

In canclu^on, the Beri Hai ia recommended for Ibe 
good appearance of the tree, ita hardiness, prodiicti'eneia, 
the beauty of its fruit, ita late and prolonged period of 
ripening, ita good qaallty, sound keeping, and ajdaplalion 
tor beariag Miriage. 
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Plke't Defiance Oucnmbar. 

We preatnl Imcwiili in Engraving 
repr«jicn(iLig upou a hcbIc of ont-tiird 
iU UBtiirul elite, tills fivorlte Eii);liah 
cucumber, enpetuJlj noted for iW 
■biiiidHnt pruduct nnd (lie precwilf 
aiid ripiditjtoriugrawlh. TIte Revue 
HoTticole metitioiid ui instance in nbicb 
13 Kcds Bowii by one uf Uie Inrge Puis 
v^elable gurdvuera, gave lilrlh to 1 8 
planU whivli at Uie end o( fict ttttii 
had akilagra>ume'« weight of Iruit upon 
them, about 21 lbs., fit for marketing, 
wliile another of the best early vari- 
eliea under the Same treatment, fui-n- 
ished noiliing at all thnt could be sold 
until a fortnight later. This grower 
reckoned tl>c product of the 13 plant* 
M 2a cueuniber« apiece, or a total ol 
SOO, and eipresaed SO luuuh eatigfac- 
tioD with it, tliat it wag liii dotcmiina- 
tion (lie preaeul year to occiip}' no lera 
tliauf hundred sash with tliis sort. ilone. 

The Pike's DcBauce rrsi^mhlvs some- 
what Uie Glndiator and Man of Kent, 
but is aoid to excel both in the quati- 
tiea above reinarked—eariincsii, rapidi- 
ty of growth, and abundant yield. It 
is well adapted for f»rcing, for which 
purpose aome particulan of (he French 
Bystem maybe read with Interest. Th« 
seed IB lliere sown at any lime from Iba 
beghitiing of February into Mao, in pola 
of about UI Inch and a bail diameter 
(4 cenMmetres) plnnged in (lie hot-bed. 
Re-potted ten days later In a larger fizv, 
at tlie end of a second («n days it Is a 
third time ehilled into a pot still larger 
and at tlie end of eix weeks to its final 
ocatiun in the bed, fonr plaiita to eaob 
fnimu about S feet 3 iiiclics by 4 feet T 
hiches. Tlie culture oduplcd is to pinch 
■ucceaurely to three cyea llie stulk 
and the two principal shoots put out 
after the Gmt pinching. Tlie plant is 
then left to itnelf, except oa regards di- 
recting the bmnchcs in a wutal))!) way ; 
the cucumber should he niady for 
picking, if liiere lias been a fuir degres of snnfliine, 
in six or seven weeka, mid It b particulnriy ivomnien- 
ded, if an abundant crop mtlicr tlun liuse ^Ixe l^> the 
ottject Bouglit for, to remore Uie cueumben as fast as 
they beuome eatable, so u not to &tigiM tlie plant. A 
•uceosaive development of new frulla iuvery large num- 
ber is thill seciii-ed. Simitar pniiia and simlhiv (mining 
are reciinmended for tlioBe grown out of doors, and an 
equally abundant crop, altliough not so quiuk a one. Is 
promised — say toward die end of the aaoond nionUL 



Virau. TncKER t Son — I see there continue to be 
Inquiriea as to the riddance of ticks from sheep, nnd very 
ft«quently Ur. JiiHNrroN's theory of good «are and fiMidlng 
is doubtod, and by otiien tile credit of his auoueai is given 
to Unseed meal, wliiuh he feeds llbenlly. I have long 
aioee thought, wlioii I saw him wielding his pen In defence 
of good earc and keeping to rid sheep of that pest, and all 
others mskiiig inquiries as to how they should get rid of 
ticks on thmr shuep, cbat 1 would take mj pan end lend 



i theory, or practice if yon pre- 
luiii wora. Bome twelve years oince 1 began a new 
:k of sheep by the purcliase of twenty bead from a 
large Buck that were In mthcr poor eundition. I fitted a 
luoiie stable witli boai-da and floor, in which they were kept 



gulnvd all winter witlwnt gcatn of any kind or roots, and 

Iw rpring not a tick was socn on any of them. Swdi 

been my pnwtiue from tliat time to Uie preaeiit. and 

le ycara have wintered eighty — mmmoniy alwiit furly 

iny— Imve never fed any oil meal, and huve never 

I a tick on either sliecp or lamb during the whole of 

; time. I ftiink Uie doclrine of protovtion from cold 

storms in Ihm fail, nintcv and spring, wlih good iiiro 

and keep, will eradicate all the ticks in Ainci-ica. Ao 

iiperienee of tweire years is utisfuctury to tiio at leut. 

•iow is the time for those tliat raise licks and wisii to get 

'id of them, to prepare a shelter for llieir aliecp, and see 

Jiat they are token care of in our cold wet storms, and 

til will b« safe. Sucli at least is my experience. 

tana, Sett, S, Jobateii Iilcott. 
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EDITORIAL CX)RRESPOND£NO£. 



A Dity at tli« SprliiVfleld Horso Slio-vr. 

QoioK buck to the Beninfiios— Original Plan ImbradnKWTenil States 
and Misraiory Kxhlbitions--Is tbto Sunreation Now a more Feasible 
one ?— Hampden Park— The JCutries yd Character of the Show- 
Mr. Brown's Century Team—Premiums on Walkbig Horses— 
Thorouchbreds, SUUUons. and the Patchen Colts— Award of State 
Prise Banner— The Harvest Ckib— Fields of Roots— Gondnslon. 

As Other engagements permitted me to spend but a sin- 
gle day at Hampden Park last week, and that the Seoond 
Day of the Exhibition, (it is the Third and Fourth, which 
are really the " great ** dftrs.) it is of course beyond my 
power to give from personal observation a very full account 
of the attendance and proceedings. There may therefore 
be the more excuse if I imitate the high precedent afforded 
by that simple-minded and trustworthy Historian of Kew- 
Tork, DiKDRicH Knicksrbockxr, who, if I recollect 
aright, commences his Annals of this noble State with a 
brief and succinct account of the Creation of Man and 
the Noachian Deluge ! 

It will not be necessary, at this time, however, to go 
back even to the dale of the Revolution or the Last War; 
Indeed, ** not to put too fine a point upon it," if one may 
venture to quote the votuble Micawbkr, — eight years only 
will answer our porpoae sufficiently well, the present hav- 
ing been the Fourth iB a Biennial Seties of Exhibitions, 
of which the First took place in 1853. The Report of it 
then published in the Coomtbt Gcntlbmaii, contains the 
folio viiig: — 

" The project of this Exhibition had its rise in Springfield. 
In May Iftst Qkorok M. At water proposed to the Hampden 
CoQDty Agricultural Siciety the holding of such an exhibition 
in eoonection with their annoal Fair." 

The health of the gentleman whose name is here men- 
tioned was also given by the lamented C. P. Holcomr of 
Delaware, at the Banquet that followed, as the ** origina- 
tor of the idea of a National Horse Convention.^* I refer 
to the.se (actB so particularly now, because, after eight 
years, they will bear a repetition, and in order that the 
credit of a ** Yankee Notion " which lias been so widely 
imitated, may rest where it fairly belongs. Mr. Atwater^s 
undertaking was not without its impediments at the outset ; 
but the high position occupied by himself and his co-adju- 
tors, and their steadfast opposition from the first to any- 
thing like " jockeyiam ^ and trickery, have done much to 
promote the Improvement of our Horses by showing that 
it is not by any means a cause necessarily allied with 
gambling and demoralization, but, on the contrary, one in 
which all classes — both farmers and townsmen — ^have a 
pecuniary interest amply worth the sober looking after. 

The system of Exhibitions as finally adopted, however, 
was not that originally contemplated by Mr. A. His first 
scheme, which seems to me to combine some Important 
features as yet unattained, and well worthy o^ public re- 
gard, embpiced the idea of an Association of Subscribers 
liaUo as the guarantors of the Shows undertaken, whose 
profits, if any should accrue, were to be expended in the 
purchase of stallions from time to time for the use of them- 
selves and others : the Shows to be held in a triennial se- 
ries — for example, one year in New-England, the next 
year as iur west as New- York or Ohio, the third year as 
far south as Pennsylvania or the District of Columbia, the 
fourth again in New-England, and so on ; the services of 
the Stallion belonging to the Association to be migratory 
with its shows, and tlie objects being to accomplish still 
more perfectly the ends now only in part attained-^the 
more general dilAisioa of good horses, wherever bred, by 



overcoming the barriers separating the breeders of diffe- 
rent localities, and acquainting each region with the mer- 
its possessed by the stock of the others — to carry the best 
stallions of New-England for a season into the neigh- 
boring States on the south and west, and to bring bade 
in turn the best blood from those districts, and place 
it within the reach of Maine, New-Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and Connecticut By holding the 
Shows triennially, moreover, when the year came aroond 
in each locality, a new generation would be found ready 
for public examination and trial — the thi-ee-year-oldera 
of the last Show coming in as Six, and tiie colts then sired 

having made sufficient growth to show fairly the mettle 
tkey possessed. 

Tills brief outline will convey but an imperfect imprcfl- 
sioc of the excellent plan which Mr. Atwater at first de- 
signed. The public mind was not found ready for its adop- 
tion. Subscriptions would have been secured, perhaps, to 
carry it on, for the financial arrangements proposed, into 
the particulars of which I have not the space to enter, 
were of such a kind as to avoid the risk of too heavy a 
burden being thrown upon a few in -case of partial failure, 
but the necessary co-operation in the other States concern- 
ed, was more difficult to obtain, and fix>m this difficulty 
the design was subsequently modified until it assumed its 
present form. Springfield has thus to thank Mr. A. and 
his associates for a fine park, which I hope we shall 
learn that the present show has entirely freed from all re- 
maining incumbrances, and for the periodical recurrenoe 
of an event which draws many strangers from all parts oi 
the Union into her pleasant streets and well fnanaged ho- 
tels. But shall I be going beyond my alloted sphere, if I 
put it here, plainly and directly, to the breeders, tlie far- 
mers, the citizens, of the region comprised above — say the 
whole north-eastern quarter of the Union, whether a 
scheme embracing the prindpal points in Mr. Atwater^ 
original design, might not now be more favorably CTter- 
tained, and still more advantageously adopted? I hazard 
the suggestion at no prompting of his, but confident that 
he would not be wanting if his experience or publie 
spirit can be rendered of service in tlie promotion of such 
a -project — and as sowing seed as we pass, that may chance 
to fall upon good ground, although it should be long in 
the germination. 

Hampden Park contains about sixty acres of that al- 
most perfectly level intervale which here extends, to tiie 
width of perhaps half a mile, for about five miles along 
the eastern bank of the Connecticut, and for neariy three 
miles on the other bank — ^land admirable for grass, being 
sulject to overflow from the waters of the river. The 
Association purchased it, I believe, at about $200 per acre, 
and immediately expended $4,000 more in the construc- 
tion of an embankment which keeps the whole perfectly 
dry in all seasons, and the broad top of which constitutes 
a delightful promenade along the water-side. A rising 
stand of seats calculated to accommodate 1,800 visitors^ 
securely and permanently built, is upon the same side of 
the field — the two tracks only intervening between it and 
the ornamental double-story erection opposite, for the 
Judges* purposes. One of these tracks, that nearest to the 
seats, is a mile in length, and is separated from tlie interior 
one, which measures a full half mile, by a Bubstantial 
railing, so that the two are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct The advantage of this excellent arrangement con- 
sists in the fact that the carriages of visitors can occupy 
tbs mile track without any interfersnoe with whst is goinf 
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on within, or the two may be otherwise simultaneonslj 
employed for diflerent parposeo. In the upper corner of 
the field near the entrance, a lai^e and permanent struc- 
ture sapplies stables upon each aide, an apartment for 
sullcieB, &C., between them, and above them a convenient 
room, intended if necessary for discussions or other meet- 
ings. Long ranges of other stables have also been erect- 
ed to accommodate the large numbers entered for exhibi* 
tion. 

With so many classes as there are to nndeno examina- 
tion, of course much of the Judges' work is done in the 
field, where obch class is summoned under a flag or sign 
designating its number. But to maintain a constant inte- 
rest where the spectators arc looVing down upon the trade, 
all the classes are exhibited there, and the scene presented 
is rendered much the more lively by their inore rapid m^ 
cession after one another, as well as by the music of one 
of the best bandi In New-England stationed close by. In 
all Uiese details the arrangements are so welt and syste- 
matically prepared, that I have thought them worthy of 
being brought into notice, as suggestive in many respects 
to tlie Managers of other Societies. 

The Exhibition this year included Wednesday morning, 
682 entries, comprising 617 horses, of which number 184 
were for exhibition only — not competmg for prizes. I un- 
derstood that several farther entries were made in the 
course of th^day, and that the total largely exceeds the 
entries of any former year. The thorough-bred classes, 
as usual, are not lai^ge, embracing but five stallions and 
four mans. The classes of breeding mares exhibited on 
Tuesday, were spoken of as having not been quite up to 
the mark, but the tum-ont of Saddle horses on Wednes- 
day was fairish, those of Matched and Family horses, and 
in one or two other classes, very lai^ ; and I was assured 
by the best Judges I met, that while there were fewer 
celebrities present than has sometimes been the case, to 
attract notiM by their speed upon the track, the average 
merit throughout sliows a most gratifying advance upon the 
previous Exhibitions. 

My own observations were too imperfect to admit of 
parlicttlariBing without seeming invidious, except in one 
or two instances in which the unique character of what 
was shown was such as to leave no room for " odious com- 
parisons.** Of such sort was the four-in-hand team of old 
'horses shown by Lxwis B. Bsowir of Westchester Co., 
N. T., heretofore noticed in our columns, and now aggre- 
gating a total age of 106 years, the oldest having reM^ed 
the mature period of 86 1 The only difficulty in driving 
them is to hold in the leadere^ and a four minuie gait* 
they appear to take much easier than many of their 
younger brethren. Mr. Brown had generously placed 
several prises for fast walking horses at the disposition of 
the Judges, for which I was glad to know that tliere were 
several entries, one including I believe a family qf four 
near relalwes, but the trial of these was to be made after 

Ileftf 

The only other four-in-hand turnout was titat of Suckon 
Iaulmd, of the Metropolitan Hotel, Xew-Toric, who ts, 
moreover, quite a fanner in Westchester. The first and 
only premium of $200 for thorough-bred stallions, was 
carried off by " Comet,** owned by Alexander Bathgate of 
Fordham, Westchester, Co., N. Y., and that of $100 on 

*I ftin not slvlng tbem th« credit they deterre. a« I flod them re- 
ported on ThuridftT m maktns the mile in from S: 16 to 8:90. ** four per- 
■on* In the wacon, without tbowins a licn of faClsiie." I oog h( to 
add that the owner of this team does not exhibit for money or fame, 
bnt to induce others to take care of their old horaea. and alao to ahow 
that Rood blood wiU telL 

t floLOW RoBiMBOv haa the following In the Tribune:— After the oa« 
Talcade. the horaea entered for Lewla B. Drown'a special prise for 
the beat walkins horae, were called on and ordered to walk a mile. 
I regret to be obilirad to aaj that not one-third of the sareoteen en- 
tered performed the aervlee. They simply proved that horaea have 
not been bred and trained for this moat useful of all aaits for a hone 
for oTenr day work. Nearly all of theae exhibited had asort of amMe, 
about halfway betwe<>n a walk and a pace. The most of them were 
ruled off by the Judges at the first trial, There was one. a Ave year 
old Morrll mare, a dark grey, which proved beraelf a 84|uare iMnd- 
some walker at five miles an hour, and she will get the Arat i>i lie. 
The second waa harder to decide between a bay under the saddi«* and 
a bay in hamesa. Theae three walked well, and a couplo of othera 
tolerably well i but It is very evident thai more attention Is needed to 
this feahire in horse breeding. Tliere Is no doubt about the fact that 
Mr. Brown haa awakened an Interest that will not ilsep uotU it haa 
>«wn >M i b« d a great goo4 to Unp comitry,** 



thorough*bred Mares, by Narcissus, owned by Henry 
Booth of West Farms in the name county. Among other 
Stallions entered for competition, attracting great atten* 
tion, were Dr. Riches "Jupiter" from New-York, Hill k 
Baldwin*s ** Patrick Henry " from Essex Co., N. Y., Lins- 
ley Brothers* *' Pathfinder," from Connecticut, Ac, kc. 

Charles W. Bathgati, Westdiester Co., N. Y., con- 
tributed for Exhibition only, three young Stallions, sir- 
ed by the now famous horae " Geo. M. Patchen," who has 
Mone so much to prove that the highest degree of speed 
as a trotter is not hiseparable from greater size than has 
hitherto been supposed likely to make the best droe. Two 
of these colts of Mr. Bathgate's are five years old, " New- 
Jersey" and **Mi^or Low," and the third, two years 
younger, ** Buckley," promises, as well as his seniors, to 
make a mark in the world. The one first named, New- 
J^kwj^ is the highest bred of the three, and takes the eye 
most favorably at first, but this advantage is so nearly 
counterbalanced in other respects by the other two, that it 
is a very close matter to rank either above the rest. 

There is much that I should like to mention, but I find 
myself already on the " home-stretch " in this correspond- 
ence, wi^h its utmost limits closely in view. I am indebt- 
ed to the attention of the Secretary, J. N. Bago, for being 
able to add that at the closing procession on Friday, New- 
York was represented by 04 horses ("of the greatest ag- 
gregate value, probably," remarks Solon Robmson, " of 
any lot of equal number ever collected together in the 
United Sutes"); then followed Connecticut with 84, her 
numbers carrying oflf the State Prize banner, Vermont 
with 18, New-Hampshire 6, Rhode Island 7, Maine 6, 
Wisconsin 2, Illinois 2, and, lastly, the long line of the 
Massachusetts ranks — the whole thus concluding happily 
and profitably, without drawback of any kind except in 
the shower reported on Thursday. We should be glad to 
publish the list of awards if space permitted. 

— But, owing to the kindness of Mr. Atwatks, my day 
was not wholly taken up with the display at Hampden 
Park. Another institution in which be hf^ had a prominent 
hand, the " Harvest Club," is doing a good woric by the 
ownership of the excellent Short-Honi Bull, "Double 
Duke," of Mr. Sherwood's breeding, purchased three years 
ago — and on Double Duke we made a passing call at the 
stables of Mr. Ptmchon. Thence a mile or two to the 
northward, where we stopped to see two acres of rbots — 
carrots, ruta bagas and parsnips, which Mr. A. is cultiva- 
ting successfully and profitably — this year testing npon half- 
acre plots, manured and culUvated alike, the different re- 
sults of each, together with those from com and grass land 
under similar treatment. 

Upon one plot he has adopted a method worthy of men- 
tion to those who complain that they cAnnot put their car- 
rots near enough together to get a good crop and still cul- 
tivate them by horse power. Tbbls to put in tlie carrots 
forty ^hes apart, and after they have been well cultiva- 
ted am §;ot a good start — say from the middle to the 20th 
or 25th of July, to alternate them with rows of- ruta bagas 
(Swedish tumlps)~-thus occupying the space for another 
crop without impeding the early cultivation of the carrots. 
This wais intended, I believe, merely as an experiment, 
and I hope that Mr. A., after the roots are harvested, will 
favor us with its results, as well as with those upon the 
adjoining plots. But it should be added that Mr. A. has 
had no difficulty in keeping the carrots clean, altogether 
by horse cultivation, even, as I understood, when grown 
in rows as near together as twenty indies. 

— Then, after paying our respects to the sole peach tree 
in all that region which Is known to be in fruit this year, 
nestling away in the shade when there is little to account 
for its singular persistence in well-doing, — ^we gain our 
way slowly to a higher and narrow plateau, and next to a 
third and wider one, that stretches back behind a belt of 
trees to form, I believe, a not very productive and pretty 
well-worn series of upland fanns, but, in the abrupt and 
wayward curves with which it winds in a succession of 
knolls along the valley below, affording some picturesque 
scenery, in the midst of which Mr. At water has selected 
tb« site of his preicnt rewdenoe. The bouse, protected 
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all mround by the trees, except upon the side looking to* 
WNrd the valley, matchea the semi-circular form of the 
** bluflf^- — as western men would call it — on which it stands, 
with a bay window commanding — beyond the smooth lawn 
tlmt brc'ttkA away so sttddenly, at a Kttle distance, into a 
panorama of Uic interralc beyond and below it — tho roads 
along which we came, the farmstead of Mr. Birmie with 
his Ayi-nliircs in tlie vale almost in front, the curving river 
soon lost on either liand between its own green banks, 
with old Tom and Holyoke pressing their twin summits 
agHtnst tlie sky at our right; and, away oflfto the left, an- 
other glance of tlie silvery river, and distant views, mostly 
in blue and brown, of the fiunis and farming of the State 
to which it gives its name. Our day — thanks to many 
kind attentions — has been a pleasant one, nnd we could 
choose no plea£>atiter spot in whlcli to jot down our closing 
congratulations to the 'Managers of these Exhibitions, upofi 
the results of this — their most successful effort iu UihaTr of 
that noble friend and servant of the human race, of lyliose 
beauties and docility we have just seen so many admirable 
examples among the Horses yonder at Uampden Park. 

L. u. T. 
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BUCKWHEAT FOR FATTENING STOCK 



An inquiry as to the value of buckwheat for feeding 

purposes, having appeared in the Rural Niw- Yorker ^ that 

veteran feeder and close observer, John Johnston, sends 

in a reply. We copy below the material facts of his lelftr. 

As to die extent and results of his experience, he says : 

**I have futtcned many cattle, and far more s^^.ep, on 
all or part buckwheat for the last twenty ycare, Lnd it will 
fat »UKk as well for tl>e amount of pounds as any otiier 
grain, ont>(, perhaps, excepted ; and I would much rather 
have Iialf huckwheHt raeai than all corn meal to feed to 
three x'ear old Hteers Uiat have not been fed grain. I have 
probably ajM fat a heifer as is in the State. Her feed was 
buckwheat bi-au last winter and spring, and pasture only 
since the 6th of May.** 

Mr. Johnston tells as that a friend of his fattened 850 
iiead of sheep laat winter on three bushels of buckwheat 
per day to the hundred head, with straw for fodder and 
plenty of litter, and he made prime fat sheep, though many 
of tliem were lean when he commenced feeding. Some 
say tliey have fed sheep on buckwheat with poor success 
— the animah) losing their wool and getting poorer, but 
Mr. J. never had any such luck, and *^ no one would from 
feeding buckwheat who managed right otherwise.** 

The querist wishes to know if buckwheat makes as solid 
flesh as other grain. To tliis the reply Is, '* I neither know 
or eare, as long as it makes them fat.** He has never tried 
it for bogs, to whieh it is said to be a poison — whish is 

doubtful 

■ ■ • »» 

[For Uie Country GentlemaD and CnltWator.] 

Bnokwheat, &o., for Fattening Stock. 

My article on feeding buckwheat, copied irom the 
Rural New-Yorker, ought to have read, in place ** of oat9 
periiapa, excepted,** oats and com mixed, perhaps exoep- 
teid. I have often thought, that cattle did better on that 
than any other grain, but oats generally cost more per 
pound than either buckwheat or com, and often more than 
bariey. Of course it would be folly to feed oats then. 
But it matters but little what kind of grain a farmer feeds, 
if he feeds it by weight Com, however, requires the 
most observation and Judgment In feeding to cattle unac- 
customed to it. 

I never made better sheep than last season, as Capt 
McGraw of your city must know. Their feed was barley 
with a little oil meal. I can make both cattle and sheep 
fat enough on any kind of grain we raise, except wheat. 
I tried that when low several times, but it never gave me 
satisfaction ; yet it is strange to say wheat bran will make 



sheep, cattle, and horses fat. At half a cent per pound it 
is cheap feed, and it Is often lower in Western New-Tork. 

John Johhstoh. 
P. S. — ^It is nearly impoesible for me to write anything 
for the papers. My correspondence takes all my spare 
time. I have been answering from 26 to 40 letters week* 
ly, for several weeks past. I must give up anstwering so 
many. It is working me too hard, and there is no use in it. 
The back numbers of the Cifltivator for eight or ten ycaia, 
will give all I know on farming ; and the Ohio Fanner, 
published at Cleveland, for 1858 and 1859, will give a 
great deal of my experience iu draining, and some other 
matters. j. j. 
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[?or the CooDtnr Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

Btiokwheat as Food for Fattening Hogs. 

Messrs. Editors — ^>Iany persons sem to tldnk this 
grain injurioi|s to swine. I am not of Ihi number. My 
grandfather was an earnest advocate for the use of this 
grain in fattening swine. I have frequently heard him 
tell of a lot of hogs fattened by him some 75 years since, 
that weighed when slaughtered near 100 Ibe. each more 
than his neighbors judged them to we^h afWr being 
dressed. He said they were remarkably fut. The buck- 
wheat was boiled with potatoes, and the hogs, fifteen in 
number, had a yard to nm in, and the straw tiicown to 
them as often as they needed to keep them dean. I think 
, as .much of buckwheat for hogs as Mr. Johnston does for 
cattle and sheep. I feed it frequently and never knew 
any bad results, even from breeding sows or pigs. 

JoKA.Tiaa Taloott. 

■■ • ♦< — fc ■ • 

[For the Cultivator and CoantrFQantleaaB.] 

Saltpetre for Throat Oomplaiats, ato. 

I see an article going the round of the newspapers head* 
ed " Cure for Broncliitis,** recommending whai Ims long 
been known as a remedy, for internal throat complaints. 
It is an almost certain supplanter of quinsy, taken in the 
first stages, as reoommended for bronchitis. For scrofula, 
king*s evil, and complaints arising from impure blood, it is 
a sovereign remedy, and 1 know no better ready relief fur 
sore eyes than common nitre or saltpetre. I liave known 
of many, by doctors declared incurable, -both in king's 
evil and iii6ammatory eyes, completely cured by using this 
remedy twice or thrice a day. A piece about the size of 
a marrowfat pea is suAicieDt for a dose. The best mode 
of taking it is to let it lay as far back on the tongue as pos- 
sible, and let it dissolve of its own accord. 

Skaneatelei, N. Y. Vf. M. BSAUOHAIfP. 

• ♦ • 

FATTENI NG P OULTRY. 

Many persons do not succeed in fattening poultry aecording 
to the plan generally approved by breedert ; and after rkvt- 
ing two or three of them up together in the dark, find they 
do not gain flesh. In such case they should be at onee ex- 
amined for lioe, aad if any are found on them, grease them 
well under the wings, on the breaat-bono, and about the root 
of the tail ; or if they are wild aad have never been inclined 
to eat freely and quietly, they should be fed moderately at 
first if possible, and eflbrts made to quiet them and make 
them tame, without Which feeling no animal will fatten readi- 
ly. But by all means keep them free from vermin— either by 
the use of grease as above, or by mixing a little sulphur in their 
meal at first. The coup must be kept clenn, and fresh water 
given the fowls ; but when about to kill, both food and water 
should not be given them for some fifteen hours just previoos. 

a 

• •• 

A GOO D MIL KER. 

Ms Bass. Sditors — ^Tou recently gave an article beaded 
" Ayrshire Priae Milken," in which is given the weigVt of 
milk of four Ayrshire cows, which won prises at the Ayr»bira 
Ag. Society in Scotland. 

I wish yon could give the weight of the several oows. 

I have a small Ayrshire oow whwe live we^ht is but 8C0 
nounds, six years old, imported when a year old, which gave 
jOO pounds of milk in seven days — equal to her live weight 
in twenty days. I do not mention it as extraordinary, but for 
the sake of oomparisoB. L. Swutsbr. Amhci ei^ JdtM* - 
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[For the Countiy GenUeman and Colli vatorj 

CUTTING UP CORN. 

Eds. Co. Gknt. —As this U the season for cutting up 
corn, I will give you my method of doing it. We take 
seven rows at a time ; the niii)a{e row we set the shocks 
on, leaving three rows on each »ide. Then, if the com is 
very heavy, we set the first shock on Uie third hill from 
Uie edge, and the next on tli'e fifth hill from that, making 
thirty-five hills in a shock. Ordinary com I set the fiist 
shock on the fourth bill, and the next on tlie seventh hill 
from that, and so on every seventh hill, making furty-nine 
hills to a shock. The next row of shocks I cut the same, 
placing them on the corresponding hills with the first row. 

This leaves them in straight rows each way. My method 
of putting up the shock is this: I .leave the hill uncut; 
place an ann-fuU or two of com around it, and with a sin- 
gle band of rye straw bind it. Then set tlie remainder of 
Sie corn around it, and tie it with a good double band of 
ry^su-aw. .When we come to husk it, we take two of 
tlM»e rowi^ of* shocks, throwing down four shocks, (two 
from each row,) with tlieir tops toward a commgn centre 
where we make the heap of com. Each of these shocks 
we tie in three sheaves atler husking, or four if large, set- 
ting the stalks out of the four in one shock. I find this 
a very oonyenient mode. My stalks are cured nicely, and 
I find no difficulty in stacking them so as to keep. 

Vrenehtown, N. J. J. W. Lxqvbab. 

• o • 
[For th« Coontry Gentleman and CultlTator.] 

CURING CORN FODDER. 

MvssRS. Editors — I occasionally see inquiries as to the 
best method of curing and keeping com sown for fodder. 
With your permission I will give the mode I pnrsue, al- 
though I do not consider it the best^ for I ilillik nil kinds 
of fodder Aoiur«<f, better than when cxpose^^fhv weather. 
But many, after securing their hay anc^^^in Arbps, have 
not room, or ought not to have room, for storing tM< kind 
of fodder, unless they pull down their bams and build 
larger, for it requires a good deal of i-oom, as it will not 
do to pack it cIom. 

I sow the seed in driMs two feet apart, and when the 
corn is tasseled out, it U cut up with a ooibmon com cut- 
ter, and laid in small bunches for binding — the bundles 
should be small, as it cures better. Afler binding It U 
put into small sliocks and allowed to remani in the field 
several weeks to dry. It is then drawn to some convenient 
spot near the bam, and re-shocked, the shocks being made 
much larger than at first, and the tops well secured by 
bands of twisted hay — this should be upon elevated ground, 
so that the water shal} not settle around the bottom of the 
shocks. Here it remains until wanted for feeding out. 
Treated in thiiinif,'! find that it keeps better than when 
put into stacks, besides it is in a Tory convenient shape 
for feeding out. Last fall, however, I in«ic a small stack 
in this way — ^rails were placed well up fiwm the ground, 
and the stalks were laid upon them, butts out — the tops 
lapping about sixteen inches — ^the stack was long and nar- 
row, and about six feet high. The top was raised a little, 
so as to carry olf the water, and when finished was cover- 
ed with a cap of cotton eloth. The fodder kept no better, 
and was not as convenient for foddering as tliat in the 
shocks. If the shocks are well made, the bundles set 
close and well secured by a strong band at the top, the 
fodder will keep well until used up. 

I have about two acres of this kind of fod<ler, rflised 
from western seed, which I am now cutting up, and which 
has attained a very heavy growth. It was sown in drills 
two feet apart, and worked out once with a ligiit one horse 
drag. It is quite thick in the rows, and is from six to nine 
feet high, and not fully tasseled out — the stalks are from 
ono-fouith to three- fourtlis of an inch in diameter — ^gen- 
erally about hair an incli. It was sowed tlie ISth of June. 
I have another piece of half an aoie sowed the 2d of July 
— this is about thrive feet high, and is just the thing fur 
feediuflc niilch cows at this season of the year. This piece 
of ground was fiUed and sown to turni()s, but the fly des- 
troyed them as s<»»n as out of the ground, and the corn 



was put in in this way — a light one hovse plow running' 
three inches deep wis followed by a seed sower, and the 
seed scattered in tlie furrow, and covered with il>e next, 
and so on tlirough the piece-~iioihfng more was d<me to 
the crop. This way of putting in the seed when the crop 
is to be fed uflT green, docs very well, but for making into 
dry fodder it U not es convenient to cut and bind as when 
in drills. J. L. R. Jtffvrwon Co.^ N. N.^ JSepL 14. 
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[for th« Conntnr GentSeman and OnltlvatorJ 

My Experience in Cider-Making. 

MnsRS. Editors — Seeing an inquiry in a late number 
of your paper for cheap Cider Mills, I am induced to give 
you my experience over tliirty years ago in cider-making. 
At that time I lired eight miles west of lite Hudsoii. I 
had /I fine orchard of cmoice gmfled fruit, and calctilated 
somewhat on, making the same profitable to me ; but, alas, 
there was no mill nearer than four miles, and tliere the 
fruit was thrown amidiit as scurvy a lot as eyes erer fell 
on ; consequently I found I could not obtain the pure juice 
of my own apples ; then too an extra journey had to be 
taken for the cider, making sixteen miles certain, some- 
times twenty-four. 

lliis I knew wonid not do ; I tlierefore proposed to e 
relative living with me, that as there was part of a di- 
lapidated cider-press on the farm, that we would make a 
mill and grind the apples at home. I got two suitable 
pieces for rollere, which were given to the village turner 
with a drawing; then I sent to tlie blacksmith to make 
teeth and cogs for the rollers, spindles and crank, all ac- 
cording to patterns sent. Whilst this was doing, we were 
bo-sy making the frame with three-inch scantling and 
boards. We commenced ttie making at 4 o'clock p. m ; 
ut SIX had the rollers in, then the cog-teeth and grinding- 
teeth — the Intter I had to draw out, having driven them 
In too much, and reset them. By 8 o'clock the next morn- 
ing it was in running ordei^ |nd worked admirably and 
remarkably light, having a bwance wheel six feet in diame- 
ter, made from two tires bf wsgon wheels. By 4 o'clock 
p. M., we had seven barreli of cfder made and nr the cellar. 

Now for the expense — I paid out less flian two dollars 
and a half for blacksmith's work, Iron, turning, and tim- 
ber ; I had a mill that with careful usage would last twen- 
ty-five yours; I had cider that I sold for three dollars per 
barrel, and the apple-pomace lor my hogs, afler ntaking e 
cider of inferior grade. Another advantage was, it saved 
sixteen miles travel — I could make my cider evenings and 
mornings, or on wet days. 

The cider made at the public press, sold the same season 
for six shillings, that n seventy-five cents per barrel. The 
rule then was to take ei^ht bushels of apples and receive 
therefor a barrel of cider, or a barrel of whisky for ten 
barrels of cider. No charge for making was made. 

I have long thought of getting up a simple hand-mill, 
at from three to five dollars— one that will do more e^cient 
work than any patent mill I ever saw — ^and I may perhaps 
do so for our coming town fair. 

My plan of cider-making was to grind the apples in the 
evening — press out in the morning, and let it run all 
day, and kMirrel at night; sometimes reverse it, grind in 
the mondug, press out and barrel in the eveuing-^letting 
the cheese run all night. The pomace I sometintes nxa 
through the mill a secqnd time, then water it sufficiently 
and let it lay a short time and press it. This furais a 
drinkable article much sooner tlwn the pare juice, and 
fines more rapidly. A little water is of advantage to the 
best of apple juice ; I tluuk six quarts to a barrel of pure 
juice. 

Such a mill set coarse, maybe used for onu^hing roots of 
various lMH4i^ ^*^ ^^fS^ '^^^ stock, with as little lalwir as 
tluit bestowed inputting straw, and I think at less ex- 
penditure 9f strength. W. M* Bxauchamp. 
SkaneatelM. Aufoat, 1880. 
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Col. J. M. Sherwood of Aubum, has rceently sold 
a fine young Shorthorn bull, '' Christmas Duke," 2628, to 
6. W. Rosenberger, Esq., of Bockmgham Co., Va. 
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CFor the Countrr Q«nttenuui and Cultlvalor.l 
LETTER FROM LEVI BARTLETT. 



n^im- tbe Shaken ValoaA Har* 

In the Co. Gent, of August 9th, John Moork of 
Oxford, N. Y., inquires about the Sbaker'mode of unload- 
ing hay. Unloading hay by means of hoolc and horse 
power, has been practiced for many years past by the 
Sliakers at Canterbury, N. H., an account of which was 
published in the (old) Xew*£ngland Farmer, some twenty 
years ago ; with Mr. Moore, it " strilLCS me as being supe- 
rior to the horse fork, lioth as to the easement and dis- 
patch." If I recollect right, it reqnured but ** four grabs " 
of tlie hooks to carry a ton of hay from the cart, over the 
** high beams,^ and deposit it, by the aid of the person 
on the mow, in the right place. 

The South Family of Shakers at Canterbury, have, re- 
cently erected a new and capacious bam, so arranged tliat 
tlie loads of hay are driven into the upper story, aod the 
hay is pitched ** down instead of up.*^ Consequently they 
now have no use for hookt in unloading the hay. I was 
ai their place a few weeks since, and saw the hooks which 
they formerly used, but did not notice their particular 
form, size, Ac I presume Mr. Moore could obtain the 
desired information by writing to David Parker, or Robert 
Sbepard, Trustees of the 1st Family of Sliakers — ^post 
office address, Shaker Village, Canterbury, K. H. 

Stable Floors -TirUir ap Cattle* 

In the same number of the Co. Gent., H. P. Norton 
inquires ** what will make the best floor for stables m a 
basement story." 

I do not know but " stone and gravel " makes a good 
stable floor ; but I am quite well satijtfied witli stable and 
hovel floors made witli good sound pine or hemlock, two 
inch plank, with an under floor of inch .boards. My cat- 
tle stand on a raised platform, with a water-tight gutter in 
the rear, which receives tbelr droppings, consequently they 
arc as clean and free from flkU as if they remained in tlie 
pH8tiu«. In fastening my cattle in the hovel, I have made 
use of wooden bows, chain* and leatlier straps ; but all 
these gave them too much leeway. They would, when 
lying down, get bade into their filth. Some five years ago 
I fitted up my hovels with stanchions, and am satisfied 
with them, and my oxen and oows appear to be so, for 
they are as eager to get into the hovels, when taken from 
the pasture at night, in this dog-day weather, as the^ are 
in the coldest days of winter. The floors are well Uttered 
with sawdust, loam or muck, which' gives a -much softer 
bed than Mr. Mechi^s latticed hovel floors, which have no 
biedding of any description. Some of my cows have not 
passed a night outside of my hovel for five years. 

I regret that I had not more particularly noticed the 
Shaker arrangement for fastening and loosing, their cows 
**all at a time;" but I doubt not that l^r. Norton can 
obtain the required irfformation 1>y writing to Messrs. 
Parker or Shepard (as- above directed), for it is a principle 
of the Shakers ** to do good and communicate.*' 

•■• • 

^ Ifw the Country Gentitmmn aAd CuitlvAtor.] 

How to Keep Pumpkins.' 

I see that R. B. P. wiijthes to know how ta' Ubep pump- 
kins through tlic winter. To prcHiarye- thejkn iilr domestic 
uses^ they must be cuiinto thin sUosc-.And dried; but I 
wish to ifive you iliy )>ractiee In keeping- i$tempkins for 
feeding €9 .cows or other slock. As aeon as ihy com is 
cut up -aaaA stooked, and ilie pampkins are ripe enough to 
be takea ftom die vine, I take the 4arge8t jind the best 
and place them pider the stooks ef ooni, belac careful 
not to break thi^^ltem from the pumpkuk • TfiissmMjbe 
done before too many hard frosts. In t4lV plibftfiey are' 
lefl until the com is hufkud out, unless waiiftd ier^feed- 
ing } then tlioy are -daawu to the bam and pWksed care- 
fully on the flooir; from thenoe to-'th^ celler,- wlien th^ 
wcatlier becomes^ BuflQcleilthr Motr *>i^ he careful to keep 
them dry and eool. -Olmmenoe feeding the poorer ones 
fitvt, and tlien the bMte^ ones, as long as they last. 

I am astonisbed to iee laany good farmers leave their 



pumpkins in the field until tbey beoome frost bitten and 
sun burnt, and almost worthless, before feeding them to 
their stock. A Sudscribu. 



• •• 



[Tor the Qw uitiy OenUeman and CaMTilor]. 
POTATOES^FALL PLANTINO. 



With a yiew to obtunlng new potatoes eariier than by 
the usual process of spring planting, I prepared a saitt 
patch in the gnrden, as follows : 

Dug trenches nine inches deep, two feet four inches 
apart — strewed on the bottom long stable manure— set 
early Junes, whole, eight inches apart ; then another lajer 
of long litter fresh from the stable, and filled up with four 
inches of soil All this on the 18^ November. 

As soon as the surface got to be well froien, spread, a 
is my usual practice, a light layer of straw all over llie 
garden. They appeared above ground 14th May. Dug 
between rows, and planted seventy-five £*d¥ wk cab- 
bages. Dug 26th July one and three-qugfat buthA 

i«lhe^ 



and two quarts, leaving tiie cabbage almIR h e ^ pB i. D^ 
mansions ^f patch, 252 square feet, which, throwkigav^ 
the two odd quartls, gives 808 bushels to the acre. ', Sodi 
a yield, however,* is not to .be expected from ftajJHei^r^ 
on a Urge scale, nor is tiie process and its splits sufli* 
cientiy tested to warrant its adoption ezledffrety; but 
under certain circumstances it may be conveni^'tad 
good economy, and the result of this little- ^(tsriaeut 
affords goo4 encouragement to repeat ii. ^^ 

As respects an «ar/y crop, the attempt wa^ aiMme. 
Potatoes of same kind planted 8d April cam« up wd 
matured tea days eariier — ^the fall planted) hoafrer, 
turned out lafger, and very few small — ai^d it 'is hejieved 
much more in. quantity, though there wece ao.piiiiai^of 
making an aODnrate comparison. - t 1 ' I 

It is uittt^mi thi« fall to repeat the MfMrfneit with 
"peech hUws " ^Mr^tiMSf being oet of t^ questioii,) 
;with teiows wide enough apart to adnkit of plowing 
betweeOf and filling up at the oroper time with csbbi^ 
or rata bigi plants, c SaHtiury Milie^A^tg^ 1^^* 

• •• ■' - 

CFor the Country Hlp^mm aa4lOulj|«pmJ 
BREAD FROM UNB<»Brri;D Fi.OUR. 



Ens. Co. 0B1IT.— A oorrespondeat asks for sonM 
for makwg bread from unbolted wheat flour. I tevs teed^t 
in my family fur several yean, and am g|ad te '^i«e toy om 
the benefit of my experience. We like it firo^dlatlJi wktA 
fresh for breakfast, and although I am no lulvocate fir.w«m 
bread, I recommend this because I never knew it Whartaey 
one ; it is not clammy ftld indigestible, like bMad'iiiidt ftm 
gn« flour. " '* ■ 

Take a ^nt of sour aiUk with a spoonfolarrWe tf t^mmtt 
buUenirflk if yon have it Add salt aiML%Mfe.ffpp(»46d U 
sugar (if jron like it sweetened ;) then stjoc'lf (h* floar»;ii«^ 
out siftiqg, of oQBrM, until it forms a very-Mk batter. *M^ 
a ■uftll teaspoonful of soda. Bake it in sniillow panf wiu % 
quick fire, aud you will have as light and wEbleauuM a bre|||^ 
»8t cake as you can desire. .' 

And here let we add that I think (his floor make! -Vettof 
griddle eakes than buckwheat 

For bread I think it is best made on a fine flour faia ^ttWi 
that is, when your white bread is ready to ineald, bat wM* 
any floor is added, take out enough tor one loaf and aM^it 
one or two spoonfuls of molasses and as much ooU wa^l 
work these thoroughly, or the bread wi|l be striped 1 |b4P#r 
in as much unbolted flour as you. ean^ bat do not mauM-it 
Let it stand to rise with the white loaves ; it will not s|>pesr 
to rise as they do, but will be ready for the oven at the isms 
time. H. Keene, N. H. 

! m%9 .n , ■ ■ ■ 

Rangi ng Tvi rlceyg, 

We procured the Bronze Turkeys, Mid find them 0ora 
hardy. I not only feed the yoteg turkeys mostly upoo 
eggs, but f give them all the ehelSw fHriveriaed wkh the 
han<ls. Tliey need sometiiing of tm ^nd, aDd will est 
tiiem many times in preference ta tM ^de. 1 did oot 
lose one out of twenty-eight They ha^ been running ft 
laive for three weelui, and we don*t fe6#them at all. 

Nwi^Hnrifind. If AftU Bsowii. ' 
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in^ttivifK n«tf ^ntwtti. 



Bbstrotino LtVR-FORBTCR. — I niD SAdlj perplexed to 
know whiit to do with a field <m my furm, which is ftlinost 
Minpletelj infested with ** live-foreTer.*' Will jou or some 
one of your host of correspondeDts, be kind enou|;h to advise 
me how to mnnage the pes< so as to get rid of it, if such a 
thing M possible, or how to employ the field to the best advan* 

tage With the pesi in it, I might as well abandon the lot _ ^ .v -^ _ 

M to attempt to dig it out root by root Wm H. Van Ordr«. j woSfd'e^ifi'^i esjii^eial b^eltt o7 mi^'^imd^n, b7gitting 



FiFK Wbrat.— TellV. B. W , who inqairee for Fifewhenty 
samples of whieb of which I enclose yon, that Walder Back 
of Polo, Ogle CO., Ill , has a field of 300 aeree in Fife wheat 
this year, and there is another man at Bhnsong, who has 1600 
acres in wheat, mostly Fife. It is extensively raised in this 
country, and b a good wheat, only it is late in ripening. II 
should be remembered that it is a spring wheat, a. B. Mouni 
MorriSf III. 

Ihsiar Corn .—We sootbem farmers are surprised at the 
large yields per acre of com at the Bortk, and 1 believe yoa 



Gretnt Co.^ N Y. [l^ot having had any experience wiUi this 
weed, we are iiob so well qualified to give advice ss those. w)m> 
have hod it to contend with. We think, however, if it c^old be 
turned under and completely buried uith a largest sia^ double 
Michigan plow, it could not survive the smolhermg process. 
The work would need of course to be very thoroughly and 
completely executed. Paring, and carting off the crop for a 
eompost heap, might answer on. a moderate scale, but would 
be more laborious, and probably more imperfect.] 

Plants for NAHR.—Will yon please inform me through 
the Cultivator, if the plants, the flowers qt- which I enclt)M, 
are noxtous'— they are plants which have appeared in this vi- 
cinity within the past few years, and are spreading to some 
extent ; being unacquainted with them, I send them to .you 
hoping yon may be able to identify them, and thereby con- 
fer a favor upon others as well as myself, w. w. H. West 
Winstedf Aug. 15. [The smaller of the plants sent is the 
Trifolium procumbent or yellow clover, which in some pla- 
ces is becoming somewhat troublesome. The other is only a 
single, badly pressed flower, and Uierefore difficult to name, 
but appears to be a Rudbeekia^ some species of which we un- 
derstand are assuming the character of a weed.] 

Hop-viNK Inscot.— Can any of your numerous correspon- 
dents inform me what is the name of the insect that devours 
the hop ieaveSf and if they know of any remedy 7 p. j. b. 
Canada Eatt. [Dr. Fitch describes the Hop- vine Snout- 
moth, the most destructive insect that devours the leaves of 
the hop, and probably the one here alluded to. He thinks it 
probably introduced from Europe, where, according to the 
statement of Kirby k Spence, " the hop-grower is wholly at 
the mercy of insects— they aro the barometer that indicates 
the rise and fall of his wealth." They make their appearance 
suddenly and In immense numbers, and in a few days destroy 
whole fields. If the hop-grower in Europe has so long suf- 
ferod from their destructive attacks without remedy, the pros- 
pect is not very encouraging hero. Br. Fitch says the only 
remedy be has seen mentioned, is syringing or showering the 
▼ines with strong soap suds or with a solution of oil soap in 
the proporti<» of two pounds of the soap to about fltleen gal- 
lons of water, but he does not say how efficient this rosnedy 
is. It would obviously roauin great labor and some expensi 
to go over large hop fields.] 

Salt as MANURR.—Will yoU inform me through the tol- 
nmnsof Thr Cultivator, whether it is imusticable to use 
salt as a manure, and if it is, to what soils is it the most bene- 
ficial, and how is the best mode of applying it 1 A W right. 
Alauaya Toien. [Salt has been tried to, tone extent as a 
manure, and has mostly proved benefioisi, more especially to 
. the wheat crop. A few bushels nmy be sown per aero, and 
it soon finds its way into the soil by solution.' Our own ob- 
servations indicate the best results on heavy soils.] 

Tobacco.—" L. B." wants to know about culture of tobacco. 
The culture Is very simple, the main object seeming to be, to 
** make it grow {" but if " L. B." has no means of learning 
praelicaUjf the mode of " cutting, curing," Ac, he had bet- 
ter let it alone. The plants are obtained from a plant-bed 
as cabbage plants are. F. 8. Dtlla^ Tenn, 

Osa«b Oranor.— Tell Inquirer about the Osage Orange, 
that it is readily propagated by pieces of root eight inches 
long, set in the spring, with one end just at the suiface. It 
is more sure than sebd to grow. a. a. M. Frtdon'u^ N* Y 

Lois Wbbdon Whbat CuLTURR.—On page 362, vol. xv, 
in the account of the system of hiilf fulluw culture pursued 
at Lois Weedon, tbe average yield of wheat is stuted at 
thirty-six bushels AJ J annum. Does this apply to the whole 
area of five acre#, wbniy to the Alternate strips 7 In other 
words, do these stnps vield at the rate of thirty-six or seven 
ty-two bushels 1 The fatter, though ni*t unprecedented, seems 
an immense -product NoTics. [As but bne-hnll the land is 
planted, the. nroducs on that portion must be at the rate of 
seventy-two ousels per sore ; but H Wffil Xlt henos be in- 
ferred that ff the whole li^nd was N#M^ Aq asptii would 
produce ssveoty-two bushols.J .>->•* i- 



one of your »ueee^/ui farmers to give a tborongb account of 
their preparatioB for, sAd culture, and prodoet of a com erop, 
together jRJ4b the quality of land, variety of com, distanee, 
implem^t^jftp* of pbmting, Ac; and by no means an un- 
important tteii, the locality or latitude in which tbe crop was 
mode, which I think does not appear as often as it should in 
the oocounts of what some one did, and how and when he did 
it. F. 8- J)e//a, Tenn. 

Warts.— Can you or any of your readers Inform me of » 
cure for warts on a cow's teats 1 I have a valuable cow badly 
affected that way, and it is a painful operation for ber to be 
milked. A Yoone Farsbr. 

0fli0N8.-*I have a field of onions, some of which are ver^y 
late. Is it advisable to roll tbe tops down? If so, a hat is 
the method of doing it? d. j. b. [Will some cf our obD^ 
growers answer the above ?] ' 

Trrrsiiro Macbinb.— Can any of your numerous sub- 
scribers inform me which is the best machine now in use for 
one horse 1 I have lately seen a powqs jatentod by Willian 
Darling of Cincinnati. Has any bnuTmsd- this power who 
can pass upon its merits? Any Wprm^t^pn in regar4.U> 
tbreskers and horsC' powers will be tnnkful^ rseetved. 

Limerick Bridge^ Pa. m. b. 

HS^ Please print a recipe for making huckleberry wfne^ 
and much obHge A Subscribbri fWe are unable to find n 
recipe for this purpose in any of e«r books. Perhaps some ef 
our readers can furnish one.] 

Topping Carrots.— Can you or any of the readers of the 
Obntlrman, give any caster or more speedy way of topping 
carrots than taking each one up separately and performing 
the operation wi|k» Ibe knife, a vmry sIbw and laborious course 1 
Could It be done wUh * ^the before, digging^ w. j. p. 
[The work is usualT/ tbne wlih a knifs, ^ top being used to 
assist m drawing the - s sW ^ s in tbe euMk A scythe would 
not do the work wUh. spfliilist nsBMRSy^r wenneas— but s 
good steel hoe, ground sha|y,ji^fli| hp jmed, snd if a deej^ 
furrow were carofully plowed from iacn side, the roots night 
be taken out easily. A subsoil ploW kis beuil advantageously 
•Riployed.] .^ I ' ■ 

MaftftHH Abohitbctubb.— Will yon please iufonn me if 
there ip an^ American work on Architecture, which Is good 
and 'explicit authority as to the proportions of the various 
pmrls'iifod members of tbe modern Rural Styles^ or of which 
the illustrations even, are siodels from which su^ details and 
proportions can be selected? Ahatbvr. [We do not know 
that we quite understand what oar correspoudent wants. 
The plans of Houses fumished in the Rkckstbr op RuRAn 
Affaibb, sod from Inn* to tiRse-|fr this paper, aro all drawn 
upon a scale showing " tbe parts and meinbers" in due '^ pro- 
portion " with one another ; but it is our impression that as 
a general rule it is the safest and least expensive mode for 
inexperienced persons to put their pkins, however perfect, 
into the hands of a well qualil^ arohitect or builder for ex- 
ecutbn. HuMideas and sugakwns with regard te plans can 
probably bw'-fKiM in the iw volumes of Rural AFpairs. 
(sent .mist fuid fir ^1 each,) than in jsy vMier wsrit of equal 
prioe.J • 

Blood dPAViN. — Seeing |n inquiry from Bath. Me., fur n 
cure of the blood spavin, will you please publish tlie following 
romedy thai with me has always effected a euro if timely np- 
pliedp^nd en a young horse. I£ t||p spavin is of long stand- 
ing l^s very difficult to effect, a p^nhnneat care. Tnke the 
n)ot of the ptke weed (Philafdeea 'decundra ;) cut it in thin 
slices, and boil.it in urine till sofl ; with this decoction bnthe 
the affected part once or twice a day till a cinre is effected, 
rubbing tbw swelling quite, hard, downwards, with the Imnd 
or any other smeotlisuhstanoe. It f honid not be so strottg, 
nor so frequsfttClj' a^pKedj as to remove tbe hair. If the poke 
weed does not jnsw Ut the neighborhood ot* the inquirer, we 
will send l|am * Imp roots by express if he will direct where to 
send theil^ ;1;mA6jI*J>bnhis. AppUbachviUe, Buck$ Co , Pa. 

Ton' lknlM|t:*«'I saw something a)K]ut ice bouses in <M)e of 
the m^^:<)b^'Gkrt. I have one made two years ago^ 16 
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fset de^'p and 16 feet in diameter, ^rfeetly ronnd, mede of 
itrnie, plenty send nt tbe bottom to take off all water. I filled 
it last winter with snow iee^ (best I oould get,) just threw it 
in without pliicing it and covered with straw, (put straw at 
(he bottom on rails first,) none on the sides, and we hate used 
ice and plenty left yet W. Hall. CarroU Co.^ Ky. 

Callahan's DircB-DioaBB.— I tee an article in the Jaly 
Cultivator, p 224, on •' Cheap Draining." Will von have 
the kindness to describe the implement used, and the proba- 
ble cost laid down here, being 14 miles from railroad, and 
whether it can be nsed to advantage on mnek land, and stoney , 
faardpan bottom 1 I nse stone for forming the drain^want 
to cat a ditch 18 inches wide, 3 feet deep. Please also to in- 
form me the manner of applying tbe power. J. ^C. Ellis. 
Jfro9t VUlage, C. E. [The implement alludM to^ was de- 
scribed in Tbb Cultivator for May, p. 148, to which we re- 
fer our correspondent for all the information he asks for, with 
the exception of the price, which he will find advertised in 
the July no., p. 2S0 ] 

Clsahsihg Wool. — I wish some of jour subscribers to 
give through the oolumns of The Cultivator, the best 
method for washing wool after it is dipped, how to cleanse it 
and get tbe gam and dirt out without injuring the wool, and 
prepare it for carding into rolls. It will be of great benefit 
to tbe good ladies out west, for many of them know nothing 
^ut preparing wool. Also the best method to wash the 
eleaningsof oords, as they are greasy and pull up dirt. I 
wish to know how they may be cleaned to card again. 

Henry svUle, Ky. D. M. Foulks. 

• e • •— 

EDITORIAL C ORRE SPONDENCE^ 
Provincial Exbibltioii of Upper Canada* 

The ground.s upon which the Show was held are within 
tlic city limits, although nearly a mile, perhaps, from tlie 
central hotels. They comprise eighteen or twenty acres 
admirably adapted for the purpose, although neither regu- 
lar in outline nor level in surface. A broad graveled walk 
leads from the main entrance, which was ardied over and 
appropriately ornamented with evergreeiK^ to the *^ Crystal 
Palace,^ standing at the head of a gentle rise upon an 
altitude sufficiently great to be ^oeq^at a considerable dis- 
tance to good advantage. Tl»«oliial cost of this buildbig 
alone, I was infonnedy. mm IWIIy $12,000. 

Of the contents of the. Crystal Palace I must speak cur- 
sorily, except as to the fruits and grains, which deserve 
particular mention ; they included a general show of 
manufactured products, considerable machinery, musical 
instruments, quite a fine ai-t collection, models of various 
kinds, artificial manures, Ac, &c, all in sufllcient num- 
bers to convey to a stranger like myself, on his first visit 
to tliis pai-t of Canada, a mos^^ favorable impression of its 
home resources and advai^raent in tlie useful and orna- 
mental arts. On the western section of the ground floor, 
the display of garden vegetables as a whole, was certainly 
one of the best I have ever seen, if others may liave sur- 
passed it, in some particulars and perhaps also in mere 
extent To tlie north were, tbe dairy products, of which, 
botli butter and cheese, tlie exhibition vrtm very fair. 

The Grains, liowever, as jujit intimated, and to which 

we are now coming, mu8t be classed among the half-dozen 

prominent features of the Exhibition, in any and all of 

which I cannot but rogaoi it aa comparing most cre4itably 

with any Show I have ever seen. As to extent, an idea 

may be obtained from the following summary of tlie princi- 
pal entries: — 

Best two bushels of Winter Wheat, 'ffi eotrfea. 

BMt two hiuliels of Siiring Wheat, , M do. 

lioflt two buttheli of Barley, C4 do. 

Befitwo btiKhels of Rye 81 do. 

Bint two bu»}ielt of Outa. white U. black ia,~tutal, ... 79 do. 

hitt twobiisb4'ls Field Heaa. TO do. 

Best biuhel whtte Field Beana., , « do. 

Best two buslieia Indian Com, white S3, yellow 40— Mai, tiB do. 

Best biiahel Timothy seed. SO do. 

Beat bushel Clover seed, 17 do. 

But more striking than all this, were the thiriy4wo en- 



tries, each of tteeiUy-Jive huaheU Winter Wheat, compet- 
ing for tlic Canada Company^s prize of $100, olTered in 
the following language : 

For the beat ^ bnahels of Fall Wheat tbe produce of Canada WeHi 
behig Uie growth of the year 1S60. Each cample miut be of one d:>> 
tijQct variety, pure and unmixed. Tlie prize to be awarded to Uie ae> 
(tflil grower only of the Wheat, which is to be jriren up to and hucomt 
the property of Uie Aaaociation, for distribution to the County Eode- 
tiea for skbd. 

This liberal premium was wisely supplemented by tbe 
Association with four others, respectively of |60, |4(>, |30 
and |20, the winner of tlie first only being called opou to 
give up his wheat, but all required to furnish the Secre- 
tary with a written statement of the nature of tlie soil, 
mode of preparation, the variety and quantity of seed, 
and time of sowing, manures, (if any used,) produce per 
acre of grain, and any other particulars of practical m- 
portance, before being paid the amount of premium. 

As to quality, it is difficult to imagine bow it oould have 
been much better ; probably no premium was takai bj 
any sample weighing less than 68 or 64 lbs. to the bushel, 
while I was told by one of the Judges that the weight of 
th§ first prize sample of two bushels was 66| lb&, vhile 
that of the whole tweniy-fiw buaheU shown, in one or two 
instances, averaged throughout over tixty-fiv Ibt. per 
bimftel. The crop has tliis year, as may be imagined from 
the above, been an extraordinary fine one in some locali- 
ties ; one farmer standing by stated that in his vicinitj he 
believed that 40 bushels per acre would be no more than 
the average yield, while he pei-sonally knew of instancei 
in which ^/,v-<too had been obtained. Whatever allow- 
ance may be required for tliis, as an exceptional case, it is 
enough to indicate — like one or two other matiera to 
which I sliall refer in due time — that our best fiinners 
will have to look |p their laurela. 

The Friuts which, with a less extensive assortroeot of 
Flowei'S, constituted the most ornamental and striRing dis- 
play in tlie Palace building, represented excellently well 
what I suppose to be the best Fruit region in Canada-- 
that lying between the two lakes, Ontario and Erie, 
especially that part of it more immediately adjacent to 
the northern shore of the latter, while, indeed, it is proba- 
ble that through a great part of the two counties of Liu- 
coln and Haldimand, fruit may be cultivated to better ad- 
vantage than in any other part of the province of equal 
extent. I do not wish to appear invidious in the mention 
of names among so many that were deserving of pvtieor 
lar notice for beautiful assortments, but I could not for- 
bear particularly remarking the compile and Iiaudaome 
lot presented by our correspondent, D. W. Beadle of ^ 
Catherines, from his father*s nurseries at tliat pUce-^in- 
eluding 80 varieties of Apples, 80 of Fears, 10 of the 
Peach, grown in open air, 10 of Grapes, with a collection 
in jars of preserved small fruits — and I make this mention 
the more readily because I availed myself of Mr. B.'i ei* 
pericnce to obtain for the benefit of our readers in that 
region, a list of sort* whidi are foimd to be most succa* 
ful in its climate and on its soils, for practical purposes, 
including general hardiness, productiveness and supenor 
quality. For example the 20 sorts of Apples selected by 
him, with all tliese considerations in view, were tlieic;— 



BtJMMER APPLE& 

Rarly Joe. 

BouRh, Large Sweet. 
Early Harveatb 
Primate. 

AUTTTRfN. 
Ducbeaa of Oldenburc. 
Gravensteui. 
Jersey 8weet» 
Bdow Apple or Fameuae. 

WINTER. 
Baldwin. 



Hubbardaton Nonwcb. 
King of TompklnaCouiitr. 
Northern Siiy. 
Pomme tiriM. , 

Rliode Island Qreeulflg. 
Klbaton Pippin. 
Koxbmrr Kufaet. 
Seek-no-fttrther. 
Talman's Sweek 
KoHon^s Melon. 
'W'ageuer. 



This list, it will be noticed, contains many of our old 
favorites with a few kinds of more j-ecent introdoetion. 
A dozen sorts of Pears, which genera^ succeed well »»"* 
him, are the 



Madeleine. 
Osband's Summer, 
Ilearre Uiffurd, 
BartletL 
BuffuQi. 
Beurre Bove, 

Tlie Bartlett, however, suffers in some localities from *^ 

extreme cold which oooasionally prevails. 



Belle Lnerattra 
Jflendgb Beauty, 
deckel 

White Dt^cnne. 
Beurre Diel. 
Kaater Beurre. 
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But our time U Hmttfid and we shall see nothing of the 
Live Stock unless we abandon at once Uie charms of 
Pomona. I said there were half-a-dozen prominent fea- 
tures of excellence in the Show, and if the Grains And 
Fruits were entitled to ranlc among them, not less so is 
the display of Cattle throughout, and that of Sheep in tlie 
classes of Cotswolds and Leicestera. I sa; nothing of the 
Hui-aes, for beyond one or two good specimens of the 
heavy English dray horse, I saw none of them ; and, as to 
the Swine, it may be addsd^l^'iew words that the Show 
was a respectable omv tvilinfet ittftliing particular to at- 
tract attention mlless it wnflln p«Mi of Imported large 
breeds, which wi M riiiiuii f MilM i H^ surrounded by an 
admiring erowdr- ^ Uta lililJ>H»<» the kindness of Mr. 
Secretary TiiolifliMi tethe privilege of ascertaining frap 
the Society's books that there were about 100 Sheep OB 
the-grmmd, and Hi^ tiM Entries of Oattle in their respec- 
tive claMto weivatfMtows: — 

8hoi«4lDrni (Dttrfaann) Meatrlet. 

Pevoas.^ 160 

RereSw;:::......:. so - 

AxnuKt, 86 '• 

Gallnwiijg. 42 ;* 

Vor best buU of any age or breed, 21 ^ 

Among the Sbort-Horns, some were entitled to praise 
as really first class animals, and the range of merit 
throughout was al}Ove the a^^^rage, while here in some de- 
gree, and still more among the Devons, not only does the 
contribution by so many different exhibitors to mnke up 
the show, speak well for the distribution of improved stock 
in the hands of the farmers of the country, but the excel- 
lence of the young animals bred from imported pnrents 
also proves that the breeders are working well for the in- 
terests of the herds they are rearing. 

It is an unpleasant task to call in question the decision 
of appointed judges, and one that I am never disposed to 
undertake ; for, if minor dilTerences of opinion are to be 
canvassed at length, we should have room for little else. 
But among the few prize cards that had been distributed 
wlicn I made the rounds of the stalls, there was one in- 
stiinee of gross migudgment which I do not think it just 
to pass by. Mr. Frederick Wm. Stone of Guelph, exhibit- 
ed, among other Sliort-Uorns, the imported cow *^ Desde- 
niona," bred by Mr. Ambler, of which I am saying a great 
deal, but not too much, when I add that not half a dozen 
of the cows ever imported into this country would care to 
compete with her before any intelligent judge, not;Yith- 
st^uiding which fact she was placed third to a first and 
second, one of which latter was just a nicish sort of beast, 
and the other could scarcely have come out ahead among 
some high bred erodes I have seen at our shows. As con- 
solation, Mr. S., however, took the herd prize in which this 
cow, " Desdemona," was included, together with the bull 
" 8d Grand Duke,** of his own breeding, the cow 
" Eugenia,^ also imported from Ambler, and a pair of 
heifers that were very sweet and pretty. The Millers, John 
Snell, and others, were prominent among exhibitors, but I 
should scarcely venture to name any for the reason that so 
few of the cards, from which alone they could be had, were 
given out when I took my last look. 

The Devons, as will be seen from the number of entries, 
were ont in lai^e force, and this, together with the excel- 
lence of many, gave the breed some prominence over others. 
The Galloways showed an evident gain in public opinion, 
and I cannot but renew the opinion I expressed in writing 
from Scotland last year, that they are well worth more at- 
tention than we have ever given them. I should regard 

the display of them here as a very fair one — ^the aged stod^ 
showed good size in several instances, straight and tole- 
rably even contour and good ^* quality,^ while among the 
young tilings there were one or two promising even better. 
Wluit can I add, with regard to the sheep, to what has 
been already said ? Mr. Stone, who has just returned from 
England, has imported recently over 50 head of Cotswolds.* 
He was exhibiting about 40 out of his flock, upon which 
he liad altogether 14 prices. He also showed a pen of 
South Downs, twa imported and two of his own breeding, 
that were very nice. The entries of Leicesters alone were 
'76 in number, including among them many that I should be 
glad to notice at length, and the Cheviots formed a class 



seldom B9en in our show-yards, but one of wlitch I may 
repeat what was just said of the Galloways, that they de- 
serve to be better known. 

The show of Poultry was lai^ge, the coops admirably 
arranged os* regards the comfortable examination of thoir 
contents, and the long range of roofing under which they 
were sheltered was constantly crowded. 

Among the implements no visitor could fhil to notice 
the number and variety of CultivItorb that were exhibit* 
ed, and connected with this fact may be mentioned ii 
second, namely, that the show of Roots — although a gen- 
tleman assured me that they had had more and better on 
some other occasions — was certainly among the very best 
that I have ever seen, including particularly Long Red 
and Yellow Globe Mangolds, Sugar Beets, Swede Tumii^s, 
mi JUJlow Aberdeens. The show of Potatoes was also 
very fin| ttd admirable. 

It is in thk matter of sheep, roots, and implements of 
tillage, that we "Americans" might profitably study tlie ex- 
ample of those of our brethren in Canada West, w1m> luive 
brought into the practice of colonial cultivation some of 
tlie best ideas of the old country farming. My friend abov« 
alluded to bad 40 acres of turnips and rape on his faim, 
tlie latter for sheep feed during August and September when 
grass is likely to be short, and be represented this attention 
to roots as no unusual thing in his district of country. Over 
twenty-five years experience in this country had only served 
in his case to strengthen thatworpaouliar British prejudice 
in favor of ample maniniiig • twivi^ . Ilia agency of the 
farmer^s sheep and cattl9.,^^llLU^/cen«BjWt«tsin|^uIarly to 
have melted away under tW tr^ and enltgliitenmg influ- 
ences of republican agricuUint>. 1 cannot pursue the sub- 
ject, but I shall hope sometime -nrlMHre tlie opportunity 
of examining more closely the fanntDg,.«f «hicb«ueh roots, 
and sheep, and cultivators, are the emblems^ for they, as 
well as the crop-reports of which I have above given an 
example, savor more strongly of the principles and the suc- 
cess of '^English Agriculture " than anything I have seen 
fur just about a twelve-month past. 

As one draws to its conclusion a letter like tliis, which 
must be mailed, whether ready or no, at a certain hour of 
the clock, many things press forward upon the mind, for 
which room can scarcely be found in pen and ink. Amoi^ 
mattera especially demanding notice is the public spirit 
with which Hamilton, in common with several other Canar* 
dUn towns, lias come forward in support of the great in- 
terest on which, wore than any other, the prosperity both 
of that country and of ours, is dependent — ^its agricultural 
improvement. 

The total amount expended upon the grounds and eroe- 
tions here, of which I cannot make room for a fuller des- 
cription, was stated to me at $35,000, including the Palace 
building — $22,000 of which, if I understand rightly, is ap- 
propriated by the city authorities. The buildings are per- 
manently erected, and with great perfection, convenience 
and completeness ; there they stand for tlie use of the local 
society, and for other purposes, with each recurring year, 
and for the Provincial Asfiociation as it alternates from 
place to place, perhaps once in three, four or five years. 
The grounds are like a park, and may be regarded one for 
all practical purposes. It seems to me that we shall have 
to revert to some such system on our aide the line, sooner 
or later ; the example of public enterprise shown in this 
direction by our Canadian neighbora is particulariy worthy 
of remark, for the expensive system of annually fitting up 
structures which the demand of exhibitors compels us to 
make more and more costly with every year, is one that often 
beara unequally upon private generosity, while, at the same 
time, there are so many advantages which may result in 
other directions from the possession of complete and per- 
manent ere^ions, that it seems legitimately a matter com- 
ing within the range, as they have there regarded it, of 
some decided action on the part of our State or local 
authorities. ^ l. h. t. 

• •• 



Mrs. Jamis Hall of this city, will please accept 
our thanks for fine Bartlett Pears, as well as for similar 
polite attentions heretofore. 
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HARTESTIKG CLOVER SEED. 



Some hints on Iiarvei^ting clov^ seed mny prove y$\u- 
tble to tlt« fanner — but first, a few Hems in regard to grow- 
ing it. A rich soil and favorable season are required to 
produce a large crop. The first growth is mown early — 
as soon as fairly in blossom — for liay ; leaving the second 
or after growth to go to seed, as it is usualW less rank and 
better filled than the firet. Sometimes, however, both the 
first and second growth may blossom largely and yet pro- 
duce very little seed — from some cause not well understood. 
It is said that the application of plaster to the clover field 
in spring will secure a better yield of seed from the second 
crop, while a direct application after mowing (M iM 
growtli is found to increase the rankness of ti6 ktf ^t tfie 
expense of the filling of the heads with seed! 

Clover seed should be harvested as soon as sufficiently 
ripe, aiid we would only wait until two-thirds of the heads 
were brown before commencing the work. Early cutting 
generally gives better weather for curing ; there is less 
loss of seed from the shelling out of the earliest, best fill- 
ed heads ; and the straw is of greater value as fodder for 
cattle than if allowed to stand until the whole is dead ripe. 
Besidesi, the later ripenipg heads, for which we wait, really 
have little value, being poorly ilied with seed. 

The beet fmplemeat for bftrreoting is a reaper — ^the grain 

platform attaclied, with a board at the back edge to retain 

a latger amouBtof vifimw when full to be pitched or raked 

off in heapii If eloper stands well it may be cut high ; it 

eaves time in curing and labor in handling, and leaves the 
dryer portions of the stalk upon the field. As soon as 
fairly dry, it should be drawn to the bam, as it cannot be 
secured in the cock against rain. When spread out, how- 
ever, as when left in the swath, or in small gavels from 
the reaper, it is little iiijured by rain, though heavy storms 
may wash ofT a portion of the seed. 

In cutting with the scythe, we may torn two swaths to- 
gether to facilitate the work of raking. With good weather 
it will be cured sufficiently to draw in the second day after 
cutting ; if not, it may be raked, when slightly damp, into 
small bunches, or pitched together with a iMrley fork. Care 
in handling is requisite to prevent loss from tiie dropping 
of the heads, and, from the stiff bush-like character of the 
straw, it may be placed in the mow in a greener state tlian 
hay or gitiin without injury. The moisture sliould be dried 
off, but an occasional juicy stalk will do no liarm. 

The seed can be separated from the straw witli a com- 
mon threshing machine cylinder, having a long shaker or 
box full of lioles attached, so that the heavier part of tJie 
clmff which contains the ac^ed may fall through. This work 
18 best performed in freezing cold weather, n hen no damp- 
ness is present in the seed or air. To get tlic qjean seed, 
a clover huUer is employed — a machine which rubs tlie 
seed from the diaff, which is passed through it again and 
again, until the separation is complete. Whurwer the 
crop is much grown, there are fiu'mere who make it their 
buijiuess to go from barn to bam with these machines — 
threshing, hulline, and cleaning the seed at n specified price 
per bushel, uauaUy about one dollar. 

If grown only in small quantities for home use, clover 
seed may be threshed witli flails, or trodden out with hoi'Ses, 
and sown in the cliaff, which is full .as certain to *' catdi,^^ 
and perhaps more sure than tluit cleaned so nicely. Still 
it is difficult to regulate the quantity as closely, or dis- 
tribute as evenly, as with tlie dean seed, but by putting 
it on liberally one may be sure of a thorough seeding. 

Though as a general rale " formers should rake their own 
grass seed,** we question the policy of taking repeated crops 
of seed from every clover meadow — believing the practice 
to tend rapidly to the exhaustion of Uie soil. An occasional 
crop may be allowed, but very often the hay would prove 
of more value tliau the seed obtained, considering the com- 
parative labor of securing, and effect upon the aoil. 



[For the OooatfT Gcntleniui aod CoMvMwO 
CULTURE OF THE STRAWBEREY. 

Mb88R8. EniTORB-— Having numerous inquiries tboot 
my " strawberry patch," as to soil, eultivatioD, Ac, allow 
me a little space to answer them. The soil is a loamy 
gravel, wiUi porous subsoil, and has only been worked 
twelve to fifteen inches deep with a plow. Ten yesnago 
it was occupied by fruit trees, which were removed to 
make a garden, and was oeiN^M as a vegetable gsfden 
till two years ago last ML i ai* eoMfatrty plants of strtV' 
berry (Wilson's, ) oa« smdl faiM»f it. • One year sgo kit 
spring the remaindflr was Ml dta^ O iw i ^ wm on the bed 
which is bounded by my gM«<il>ti«ili iB ohe side and n 
«pen drain on the other, wliich caniai the slop water from 
Ae kitchen. 

The land is only in fair condiliail<>^4il had no noon 
since I first began to put out the sMMkwrieB. The phmli 
have run and covered the ground, but have btia taken 
out where they were too thick, but I did not make them 
quite thin enough to allow room for picking, wUok I Uuiik 
is best 

But the secret I thmk is, that ray well is but a few feet 
off, and the bed was supplied with one to two barrels of 
water daily from a hand spunkier. The first carried to 
market was June 4th, and t^ had a supply for the table 
over four weeks from this bed. 

The manure used while raising vegetables was barDfird ' 
and muck. 

Since done picking In July, I mowed off the old vines 
close, and with a spade turned under all but three rows 
eight to twelve inches wide, which are now covered heavily 
with a new growth of leaves. I foigot to say I put about 
half a cord of tan bark on this bed last spring. 

Some one once said (I thmk Mr. Pardee,) that " t laiy 
man could not raise strawberries,** and acting on this, no 
weeds have been allowed to get a foot-hold. Ko roeeial 
fertilizers have been used. A. S. Moss. Fredonia, N. Y, 

[For th« Couotry Gentleman and CoUlTator.] 

To Exterminate *" Iron Weed," 4ta 

McssRS. Editobs — ^In reply to your inquiry on this 
point, for the benefit of P. D., Bullitt Co., Ky., I woold 
state as my experience, that ** iron weed,*' and many otb(^ 
pests to Kentucky woodland pastures, can be easily ettdi- 
cated in a few years, by systematic cuttings twice a year 
before tlie ripening of thdr seeds. As akin to tliia, I will 
add that locust or other tree spronts, infesting either pas- 
tures or cultivated lands, may be destroyed most easily by 
cutting one or two years successively, in the latter part of 
August 

Perhaps it would be well to suggest to your corre^pon- 
dent, W. A., Iowa City, in default of a certain retnedif 
for *' foundered stock, which may ^et into a cornfield and 
eat too much,** tliat the prevention of that occurrence by 
good fencing and selling or confining breachy stock is en* 
tirely practicable, t. b. Woodvine, Xy. 



(For the Countrr Genticmaa and CultiratorJ 
PICKLED PLUMS. 

Seven pounds of plums-- 4 pound of sugar— 1 quart ^ 
vioogHr — 1 ouDce of cloves — i ounce of cinnamon. 

Bull the vinegar and sugar together, and pour them over 
the pluinf, three roomings in aocceselon. The fourth noni- 
ing put them all over tBe fire — simmer but not boil. Lay the 
spices in layers with the plums before the vinegar is poured oo. 



Take 1 gallon of molasses, and 2 gallons of water, and pent 
over your cucumbers, and in three weeks you will have good 
pickles. 

Tomatoes. 

Take green tomatoes, slice them, scald in salt and wattf 
with the addition of a little alum, until they begin to be tm- 
der ; skim thetn out, and put them in a stone jar. Tain 
enough good vinegar to cover (hem, and to every quart add 
one pound of sugar and spices. Scald them aikd poor over tfco 
the tomatoes hot s. ic. a. Alburg-hj Vt 
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ALBAIVY, Vr. Y., OGTOBBR, IMO. 



Daring the past week we liad the opportunity of 
spending a day at the Agricultural College Farm at Ovid 
upon B^tieQi Lake. The transverse wing at the extreme 
south and the longitudinal wing which connects it with 
the site of the central Building, are now completed, and 
will be furnished in the course of the coming Autumn ; the 
former, 60 by 84^ feet, and four stories in height, and the 
latter of three stories, 68 feet by 128 — the two calculated 
to accommodate from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty studenta, with apartments in the basement for tem> 
porary use as recitation rooms, etc., which are designed 
subsequently to find place in the central erection. The 
provision for thorough ventilation is remarkably complete ; 
and the arrangements for beating, by means of warm air, 
and for ligbtiag with gas, will probably prove economical 
as well as oon<raeive to health and comfort. 

We underaiood U to be the determination of the Tnis- 
tees to open the Sessions of the Institution with the Win* 
ter Term, the first of December next Major If. R. 
Patrick, the President, will soon have a circular ready 
with fiill information as to the Glasses for which Students 
will be received, the Text books decided on, the additional 
Instructors appointed, together with such other partieu- 
lure as may be required, which may be had by addresi^ing 
him at Ovid, Seneca Co. 

The location upon the lake is a pleasant one, and is 
more accessible than many have supposed — the lake re- 
maining unfrozen in winter, so that the Ovid landing may 
at any season be reached by steamboat from Geneva in 
about two hours, or from Jefferson at the head of the lake 
in a little longer time, from which latter point there is 
railroad connection with the Erie line and all its numerous 
branches. From the village of Ovid, which the College 
Farm adjoins, there is a fine view of Cayuga Lake, some 
miles to the eastward, and ready access may also be had, 
if desired, by various means of communication in this 
direction. 

— From Ovid we proceeded to Elmira, where, in the 
midst of a driving rain, we found the grounds allotted tor 



our next State Fair as dry and hardf as po«}ible, th* eore, and it is drawn out, leavrog a nicely fonned acque- 



giuvelly soil being capable of any extent of saturation 
. without becoming muddy. The buildings ar» now well 
under way, and the promise of attendance from '* the south- 
ern tier," from Pennsylvania, and from our western 
counties, we were assured was very large — so much so, 
that probably the full capacities of the place will be taxed 
for its accommodation, although Elmira is well provided 
with hotels, and is said to contdn a population of eleven 
or twelve thousand by the census of the present year. 

— Returning home by way of Rodiester, we found over 
the whole area embraced in our inquiriesi a reported Wheat 
crop, perhaps fully equal to the large yield of 1859. 
Major DiCKiNsoif assured us at Bimira, that the yield per 
acre was actually proving Jhe htskeU larger than antici- 
pated, tlm>ughout the central and western portions of the 
State, so favorable has the season been to the production 
of plump grains and full ears. As to Oats, we wem father 
surprised to find so lai^ge a quantity all along our route, 
still exposed to the weather, much yet uncut, and some 
tliat had apparently been already " kept out in the wet ** 
for many showery days. This crop is said to be large, not- 
witlistnnding the loss that must have thus been occasioned. 
Com is generally late, but^ without frost next month, will 
probably turn out pretty well. The Orchards appear to 
be wonderfully productive through all Western New-York. 
Near Ovid we remarked an old garden of plums hanging 
as full of fruit as though that millennium bad already ar- 
rived when the curoolio shall no more ravage and destroy ; 
and all about the City of Nurseries we were told that 
plums, pears and peacheS|.a8 well as apples, will be un- 



usually abundant and perfect. At Rochester we regretted 
having no more time to visit our Horticultural friends, who 
seem, from all we can learn, to be thriving most satis- 
factorily on tlie growing public appreciation of fine fruit, 
and taste for oniamental trees and plants. 

The Potato Rot is everywhere beginning to show itself 
quite plainly — the tops in some fields being already en- 
tirely gone. The few who have thus far escaped its at- 
tacks, will have to regard it we fear as only a question of 
time, for the weather still continues of precisely the kind 
best adapted to promote its extension. 

The Whkit Crop it the Wur. — All accounts repre- 
sent the wheat crop in the Westeni States as much larger 
than was anticipated. As samples of what w# find in our 
western exchanges, we quote the following t 

The Ottawa (III.) Free Trader of Aug. 1i^ m^ **The 
wheat harvest in this region presents the singular feature 
of turning out much heavier when the wheat comes to be 
threshed than was anticipated. It is a very common re- 
mark among farmers, that where they anticipated a yield 
of 20 bushels t# 4i» acre, it has gone up to 80 or 8S. 
80 and 40 bushels l» Ihe acre are indeed very common in 
the county. Mr. Wro. Powell, Somonauk, had out seven 
acres of wheat. It looked well, and he counted on 80 
bushels to the acre. He threshed it and found the yield 
827 bushels-^iearly 50 to the acre I Instances like this 
are indeed quite common \M over the county.* 

The Maquoketa (Iowa) Sentinel of August 16, says; 
*' Mr. George W. Bowman threshed for Mr. Seymour Day, 
one of our fanners, who sowed last spring (wenty-four 
bushels of wheat upon oixteen acres of ground, and har- 
vested 650 bushels ; making just 40f bushels to the acre.** 

The Wabashaw (Minnesota) Journal says : *^ The yield 
of wheot is so large in some localities of Minnesota, that 
owners of threshing machines mm offflrfRg to thresh out 
the product of some fields tot the excess over thirty 
bushels per acre. The usual rale is o»» ten t h. They are 
calculating on a yield of •«« thirty-three bashels per 
acre." 

Cork for Latinb Ckmrht Pin. — ^A ooirespondent in 
Connecticut, Mr. Lkvi S. Wills, contribute* for the Co. 
Gkht. his experience with a new Patent Cere, the use of 
which he thus describes : — " The acqueduet is made hj 
using a bag or core of nibber doth, which being inflated 
with ftir, is laid upon a coating of cement mortar in the 
bottom of the ditch, and then covered with mortar, and 
led a few moments to set ; when the air is let ont of the 



duct, having a caliber of one, two, or more inches— de- 
pending upon tlie sise of the core i»ed — then, proceeding 
again as before, and forrainf one continuous pipe without 
foints, of any desired lengw. A num with help to pre- 
pare the cement can lay from ten to twenty rods a day.** 
He also commends this kind of pipe in very high terms—- 
more so, in fact, than we should care to publish, except 
as the result of a longer and more complete trial of the 
pipe laid, as well as ot the invention referred to. 

SimLiHO Plums. — ^We have received flrom C. Rraolm 
k Son of Schenectady, specimens uf a new seedling plum 
from the seed of the Washington. It is large, slightly 
oval, (rounder than its parent,) full and obtuse, yellow 
with carmine dots on the sunny side, flesh rather coarse, 
**good,^* and adhering strongly to the stone. On tasting 
it with specimens of the Washington, we think it hardly 
iB good as the latter, yet it has hardly had a fair chanee, 
having been sent over two hundred miles of railway. A 
single examination is insufficient to enable any one to 
decide satisfactorily on the charaoler of a new fruit. 

Mors or mt Ezpkrixmgk mrH Hat Caps. — I wish 
the Co. Oeht. ** to keep them before ths peoflsk" — ^here 
are a *^ peculiar institution '^ fi^ a wet climats or rainy 
weather. I have 160 caps, and no doubt but Ihsrt tliey 
have paid all they oost, during this season of hajing and 
harvesting, to soy nothing of the three past years thffy have 
been in use, and the future benefit to be derived* from 
theuL If I can only get my wheat «ut and set up in good 
order, under caps, my anxiety dwindles to nothing — if it 
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rains, why let it rain — I generallj go into the house in 
such weather, and i-ead the («rnt. I have had wheat un- 
der caps out in the hsu-dest showers we have had, without 
being wet in the lea.<«t, except around th« outside at tlie 
foot of the bundles. Wlieu the caps wc^6 taken off, the 
beads were as bright as though no rain had fallen. One 
cap will cover twelve bundles snugl}' — ^but enough, j. L. r. 

t3g^ That good will uAeu arise out of evil, is a saying 
none the less true because it savors so strongly of anti- 
quity. A New-Jei-sey friend and subscriber of the Coun- 
try Gkntlkman affords us an illustration quite in point. 
One of his neighbors, while at work with the Mowing Ma- 
chine, leaves the seat to disentangle a tufl of grass from 
among feh^^kntves; the dinner-horn inopportunely sounds, 
and the horsM start suddenly forward, catching and cutting 
off the teg«f% of the unfotluiiate man. The incident is 
naturally mentioned at our friend^s dinner-table, and his 
wife at once suggests that all farther danger from tliis 
source may easily be obviated, and after some study of 
the machinery involved, actually designs and patents 
what seems to us a mode as effecCiiA to it is simple, of 
rendering the occuirence of siniHa^ tocidents hereafter 
next to impossible. Tliis is a method of throwing the 
knives out of (fear the moment the driver*9 weight m re- 
moved from hie eeai. Of course as soon as he resumes 
bis place spun, the cutting apparatus is ready for opera- 
tion, and the patent taken out covers the ground of ope- 
rating by means of the diiver*s seat — an idea, now that it 
has once been thonght of so very natural and advanta- 
geous that we can only wonder that it never before oc- 
curred to any maimfacturer or owner of these machines. 

It is through the unexpected movement of the horses 
when the driver temporarily leaves his seat, tluit nearly 
all the numerous accidents tuive been occasioned, of which 
we frequently hear tiirtmiJi the papers in connection with 
the use of Mowing md Reaping Machines, and we cannot 
hesitate in expreMlng the e^nion tliat Manufacturers owe 
it to their Uiousands of petrens at once to adopt so easy a 
safeguard sgainst risk of injury, if not of loss of life. There 
is now time before tlie machines of another season are put 
into the market to bring about this most desirable result. 
Burlington, N. J., is the residence of Dilwtn Suith, who 
may be addressed at that Post Office upon the subject of 
the invention, which farmers owe to the ingenuity of liis 
lady, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith. 

(^ The New-Jersey State Fair at EHzabeth, last week, 

appears to have been well attended, and in many respects 

an excellent show. The fear of exposing Cattle to tome 

oomphunt which cansed the death of several animals near 

Newark, early in the season, induced the managers to 

forego this part of the exhibition. The number of Entries 

is this year stated as follows, exclusive of the enti'ies for 

spccisl horse premiums : — 

Clues 1. CattJe— no entries. 

C1m«3 %. Jiot-ses— 3^ entries. 

Class 3. Shtep. Swine and Poultry— S7 entries. 

Class 4. PHrai products snd Horticulture— 369 entries. 

Cliiss 5. Home products^lSK entries 

Class 6. Mechanical, etc., 32S entries. 

This presents an aggregate of 1,138, while last year, 
cattle and all, the total number was scarcely 1,000. 

Early Kay WHKAt.—The Early May wheat rvH?eivcd 
last fail from the south has done remarkably well with us. 
It did not appear to suffer more from tlic changeuble 
weather the latter part of last winter and early spring than 
the other varieties of wheat in this locality, ' It was not 
hurt with the fly in the least, (though the Mediterranean 
suffered much in places,) nor did the wheat midge destroy 
a single head. The straw was clean and briglit, and grew 
about five feet high. The season of its ripening was about 
eight days before the Mediterranean. The grain is full 
and plMf^. Sliould it continue to succeed as well as last 
year, H would no doubt be a great acquisition to the wheat 
growing district, as it will ripea before the season of the 
wheat widge, often so destnictive to otlier and later va- 
rieties of wheat Wilbon DsNNie. Bucks Co.^ Pa. 

GitAPKS ow Kkllt^s Island. — Grapes are a full crop 
here this year so far. There will be some 63 acres in bear- 
ing this year. About iwo-thirds Catawbas — ^the balance 



mostly Isabellas. The Delaware and Concord look re- 
markably well. The . two seedlings, Lydia and Mottled, 
that Mr. Carpenter has taken premiums on the Ust two 
years at the Ohio State fairs, have improved very much 
this year in the size of the bunches — the Mottled has be- 
gun to turn berry two weeks earlier than the Catawba ; 
the bunches are more compact than the Catawba, and may 
prove in quality fully equal to Catawba. 

There has been over 100 acres set to grapes on the Isl- 
and this year. There ai'e 2,800 acres of land, and 234 of 
it is now set to grape-vines — average yield per aqe for the 
last fifleen years, 600 gallons of wine. x. a. 

Pboductite Strawberry Bed. — I hare a "straw- 
berry patch,^* a part of it set one year last spring, and 
the rest two years. It is seven feet by one hundred and 
fifty-three feet. I picked and sold from it the present 
season, 457 quarts of starwberrics (or 14 bushels and 9 
quarts.) Wilson's Albany is the kind, and though they 
require a little more sugar than some other kinds, Uiey 
give you enough more fniit to pay for it Fifty berriea 
(selected of oourae) would fill a quart measure. A. S. Moss. 
Fredonia^ Attgust, 1860. 

Qf~ The weather on Wednesday list tlic .Sale day of 
the ** Albany County Breeding Assodation ".was extreme- 
ly unpropitious — ^not only a constant .hun,.h«i a cold one, 
and neither rain nor cold in moderation, but Ijotli of that 
persistent and penetrating November kind, when of all 
times barn-yard scenery is least attractive, roads the muddi- 
est, and fireside shelter the most enticing. A few geuilemeu 
from a distance, who by no means anticipated so cooi a 
greeting, and those in the neighborliood whose interest in 
the stock offered or friendship for its owners, was proof 
against storm and tempest, assembled to see what could be 
done under the circumstances ; and, after the erection of 
a stove in the lunch-room had secured the comfortable 
partaking of that repast, clustered about under the drip- 
ping sheds to hear the auctioneer invoking vainly anima- 
tion and enteqirise from the shivering audience of which 
they were members. If the weather was for-bidding^ it 
soon proved that they were not; and at the outset the 
whole would probably have been postponed, bnt for the 
desire that the non-resident part of the audience sliould at 
least have the opportunity of purchasing whatever might 
be called, by them or others, into the ring. Thus it came 
about that Mr. Bathgate of Westchester county, par- 
chased " Mary Blanc," a trotting mare of some note, for 
#S00; Mr. RoBiwsoM of Gcoi^gia, the brood mare "Al- 
T»any," for $250; Geo. Charles of this city, the imported 
Short-Horn cow, " Flattery," for $250 ; Mr. Trowbridgb 
of New-Jersey, the cow ** Bloom," for $75, and Mr. J. V. 
MoORR a pah- of Devon Working Cattle for $170. Sub- 
sequently the Ethan Allen brood mare, *' Rose Allen," and 
the colt of tlie mare ^^ Caroline," by American, were sold 
to Mr. Bathgate at private sale, the two for $500, and 
there may have been one or two other private sales. 

Til us the majority of the stock, the chief Short-Horns, 
nil the fine Devons offered by Capt Hilton, and a large 
part of the Hoi'trtes, remain to be disposed of, and tlie day 
now appointed is the lOih of October, at 1 1 jl. m., when 
we hope to see a 'larger gathering under more favorable 
aaspices. The Catalogues, meanwhile, are well worth the 
examination of all who are interested in the subject, and 
for the convenience of applicants we subjoin tlie names of 
the members of the Association :-^William M. Bullock, 
Bethlehem; Joseph Hilton, New-Scotland; William H. 
Slingcriand, Norman^s Kill ; William Hurat^* Albany ; Geo. 
W. Adams, Whitehall. 

Large Apples. — Mr. H. Wetherwax of Sandlake, in- 
forms us that he recently picked by hand 2,250 apples 
(Pound Sweets) in about four hours. These apples, which 
included all on the trees, large and small, witli the excep- 
tion of half a dossen defective ones, filled nine barrels, 
thus averaging 250 to the barrel. One of his neighbors, 
Mr. J. SiPPRRLT, made a selection from the largest of these 
apples, and found, on counting, that 170 filled a barrel. 

Peach Trade at Rochester.-— The Rochester Union 
estimates the amount of peaches shipped from Rochester 
at tixijf tons per day. It says: **0n Saturday the Nev- 
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York Gcntnil Railroad Company senl eastward as freight 
2126 bu;4)eld of peaches, making seven car loads shipped 
liere, and there were ten cars put into the train, which 
were loaded at points along the Niagara Falls Road, and 
brought into the city. Five of the seven cars shipped 
from this city earned peaches for a single shipper." 

Thr Vkrmont Statr Fair opened well at Burlington last 
week Tue^ay, with a pleasant day and numerous entries. 
We intended if possible, to have been present. Mechan* 
ics^ and Ftoral Halls were well filled, and the track was 
open for some good trotting. Wednesday, as we learn 
from the Free Press, there was an extraordinarily ^ood 
display of nmhrellan^ the storm experienced here having 
extended in that direction ; Thursday, however, was bright 
and clear, and prospects were reported as " improving." 
Of Hoi'ses the entnes numbered, on Wednesday, 246, di- 
vided as follows : Sherman Morgan Stallions 26, Mares 14; 
Woodbury Morgan Stallions, 28, Mai-es and Fillies 7 ; Bul- 
rush Morgan Stallions 2, Mares 5 ; flamiltonians and other 
blood 85 ; Matclied Horses 82 pair \ Geldings and Mares 
78. 

(^~ Messrs. Ellwangrs k Barrt of the Mt Hope 
Nurseries at Rochester, who have exhibited extensive col- 
lections of Fruit at all the principal Agricultural Shows this 
year, contribute a basket of fine pears for our private ex- 
amination, to which we may assure them that full justice 
has been done in that way which we suppose to constitute 
the "chief end" of all Pomological specimens, however 
beautiful to the eye or interesting as curiosities. 

The United States F^ir. — An anticipated letter with 
regard to this Exhibition living (ail^d to reach us, we can 
only gather from the newspapers, that the attendance has 
been tolerable, and th^Show itself in some respects a fair 
one. The Tribune corr^Mndent, Mr. Olcott, speaks of 
the fruits and flowers as nnally coming out pretty well ; 
among the cattle, there seem to have been few breeders 
present of much celebrity, in most of the classes, but the 
Here fords are spoken of as excelling all the rest. R. A. 
Alexander exhibited South-Down Sheep. 

\^§r We have been shown a new Silver Medal, struck 
off by Robert Lovett of New- York, for the Union Agricul- 
t'.iral Society of Ridgeway and Shelby. It is enclosed in 
a neat case, also prepared by Mr. L., of an appropriate and 
tJVBteful design. The Society is enUtled to much credit for 
providing this yery appropriate testimonial for its exhibi- 
tors, and it can scarcely fail to increase their numbers. 

Addison Co.^ Vt. — ^The Fair of this County was held 
at Mlddlebury on the 5th — 7th September and proved a 
complete success. The Address was delivered by Crovemor 
Chase of Ohio, afker which there was a poem by Saxe, and 
a speech by Hon. B. P. Walton.* Among the interMting 
features of the exhibition was a walking match bj lm»!B . 
Five were entered, and the prize was awarded to " 8am. 
Houston " — time for half a mife, 6( minutes. 

■ • • 

The Amerioan Pomologioal Society. 

The eighth biennial meeting of this association was com- 
menced at Philadelphia, Sept. 11 — the President, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. About 200 dele- 
jiiates were present, representing 17 States. 

The morning session was occupied in perfecting the or- 
ganization, the appointment of committees, &c. 

In the afternoon the address of the President was, as 

nsual, delivered. 

Following the address was the report of the committee 
on nominations, and an election for ofiioers of the society 
for the next two years, which resulted in the choice of the 
following ticket: 

Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER. Boston* Preddent. 

Tlilrt - - - 

theUn 
' Thom 

Thomas W. Fikij>, New- York. SecretiuT. 

The place of holding their next biennial session was 
then taken up and debated at length. It was finally 
agreed to hold the next session in Boston. 



TliIrtA'-eigbt Vice Proflicteata, one from each State and Territory of 

Tnton. 
Thomas R Jambs, Philadelphia, Treasurer. 
, Sec 



ALBANY COUNTY FAIR. 

There was quite a large show at the Fair of this Society 
last week, although by no means a geneml one, the num* 
ber of exhibitors being small in proportion to the quantity 
of articles and animals exhibited. The display of stock, 
however, could scarcely fail to be attractive, which indu- 
ded such Short'Homs as Bullock, Slingerland and Hurst^s; 
such Herefords as Coming's ; .<(iu;h Devons as Hilton's, 
Whitbeck's and Conger's ; Working Oxen and Steers like 
those of Tan Wie, Booth, Loucks and Schoonmaker; 
such Long Wooled Sheep as Van Wie's and Soop's ; South 
Downs like Coming's, Booth's, Bender's and Louck's, and 
Swine like Hurst's, RichardaoD!f aifit others. There was a 
good lot of Poultry out, i^iAMogid^thibi tors of which we 
recognize again the namOK of*Van Wie, Booth and Hurst, 
together with lliose of of Harcouirt, frijjdell, White and 
others. - — 

The display of Fruit was nnh^ffly good ; among con- 
tributors were E. Coming, ifr., A. W* Twitchell, John G. 
White, Wm. Gray, John Wilson, Pliilip Myers, W. H. 
DeWjtt, John Dingwall, John I. Slingerland, Peter Van 
Wie, and so on, representing tolerably well both city and 

country growers. Flowers were mostly shown by Wilson 
and Dingwall. There was quite an exhibition of Vegeta- 
bles, and several of our Albany Implement mnnufacturers 
combined to render the display in this department an in- 
stnietive and valuable one. 

The Society were indebted to mwiufacturers and mer- 
chants in the city for a fair turn-out in the miscellaneous 
departments, and to the ladies for a good show of House- 
hold manufactures, needlework^ broad, preserves, &c. 

Gov. Seward's Arabian Koines;" wftieli readied Boston 
on the 1 1th inst, were exhibited toward the conclusion of 
the Fair, but we failed to sce.tl^em^ Tlie Boston Cultiva- 
tor remarks on this subject :-*■ 

Instead of there having been two iflares and a stallion ship- 
ped, it appean to have been just the revene. Only ono mnre 
WII8 shipped, and she died on the passage. Tho two stallions 
arrived in good condition, coasidering the necessary hardships 
of the voyage. One is a bay (the ago not known to the wri- 
ter,) the other a sorrel, four years old. The former appears 
to be a very strong and energetie animal, alN)at foarteon and 
a half hnnds high, eompoct body, with a pretty g<K>d, though 
not what we are accustomed to call an Arab head, clonn 
throat, fhort, but rather light nedi, pretty well placed on the 
shoulders, deep and capacious chest, short and very strong 
back, wide loin, tolerably fall stifle, and strong, well-placed 
Kmbc The other did not strike us a» particularly reiuarka- 
*ble in points, though from bia green age and the circumsiances 
under which we saw him, we would not pronounce a positive 
opinion. 

The weather was very nnfarorable except toward the 
conclusion of the Show, and the Managers state in general 
terms that the receipts were ** unsatisfactory." Notwith- 
standing the rain and mud, however, we were surprised to 
see so many In attendance on both days when we visi- 
ted the grounds. 

• a • 

RuTLAKn Co., Vtw^The Fair, fa^ on the Cth and Vth, 
proved to be all that its friendi fS^wn have desired. The 
attendance was large, the receipts amountin<;^ to $1,250. 
The Address was delivered by Hon. L. Chandler Ball of 
Rensselaer Co., • Among the "attractiona" was a balloon 
ascension by Prof. La Mountain, accod^Mnled by a lady. 
On one of the evenings a "levee" was held, at which a 
succession of pertinent and happy speeches were made by 
Ex. Gov. Dyer of Rhode Island, Ex. Gov. Fletcher of 
V«nnont, the Rev. Mr. Balcli, and by Messrs. B. F. Wins- 
low>ef Pittsford, and Charles E. Graves of Rutland. A 
poem " Humbug," was also read by Mr. Egbert Phelps of 
Middlebury. 

Grsat Yield of Wheat. — Jesse R. Teomans of In- 
diana, writes to the Parke county paper that he has raised 
three acres of wheat this year which averaged sixty-four 
bushels and ten pounds to the acre. 
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IMPROTED FARMIHO NEEDFUL. 
TVe iaat that the aM lakj tM fargelj eihausi«d of its 
etementa of fcctilltj and in a ncuure worn out, will 
Bcarcely be disputed while th«r« art «o many fume whldi 
hiTE oome, by long ui4 improTiilent culture, to gke less 
uid leM relum of eropa, year after j-ev. Nor will it be 
denied that our' bc«t Imd (an b« Over-cropped and mis- 
managed, for it is well known that much of this oompan- 
tivelv Bterile land was once richly productlre, giving for 
IBUOJ jean, wi^nt mapurea or Vareful cultare, rery targe 
and profitable crop*. It has been found that tlis beat 
eoils, if long cultirated in grain, without being la meadow 
or pasture at timea, or recelTiag periodical dreaainga of 



■teiile from eihaosUon — for cTcry crop grown and re- 
moved, earriec with it portions of the sappty of food for 
Tsgotable growth therein oontalned. The elemsnu thiu 
•batracted are found to be IndiapeDaable^ and muat be re- 
stored to the soil. In aonie way, befbra it can regain its 
formei productiveneta. 

We hope few of our readera bare to contend with the 
diMsnltles of these " wom-ont larma," — and they will be 
lev tnciined to think so, while haivestiDg the bounteous 
orvpn of (he present scbbod, than ever before — yet ve 
know tliat man; poaeeaa those which are not as productive 
as thej have been, and hence we believe improved fann- 
ing needful, •« our caption declorea — beliere that the 
means of rcstoHtig and improving their fertility and pro- 
ductiveneee ia a matter of interest to individual land own- 
en as well aa the public at lai^e. Private proaperitj 
makes up, and la at the fonndadon of national proaperitj, 
and especially is this applicable to tbe condition of tbe 
Ikrmcr. Any plan by which the average yield of any of 
the great agricultural prodneta of thta State could be In- 
creased even a few bushels per acre, would add milioni to 
the aggregate wealth of the State. An iacreaac above tbe 
full cost of production, it sl|»uld be remembered, counts 
as clear profit to the pro4]Mer. That such an increaaed 



yield is Tery poauble — that it Is very esaily a 
even — any one who ia acquainted with the general farming 
of tbe country will readily believe. Such men Iiave de- 
clared it aa thnr firm and carefully grounded opinion, that 
were the course of cultivation — of manuring and manage- 
ment— pursued by our beat farmera generally folllowed, 
the average yield, per acre, of all our staple crops could 
be increased on«/oHr(A throughout the Sute, within three 
years after such general adoption of tbe Improved methods 
of farm management. 

We hare spoken and shall continue to speak of tbe 
meana which may he emfdoyed In restoring, keeping up, 
and increa^g tlie fertility of the sinl. Animal and vege- 
table manures and composts form the basis, with which 
tbe stimulating mineral lertiliien may be employed, and 
these, with thorough drainage and aubsoillDg, are ready 
means in the bauds of tboae whose resources enable them 
to use the more costly and really most profitable means of 
improvemenL Tboae who are differently situated — and 
to them we would address more particaUrly our conclu- 
ding remarks — who make but little manure and ard illy 
supplied with the nw material for composts — who hare 
for the purchase of costly lertiliien or tlie car- 
rying out of eitennve improvements, must turn their at< 
tentlOD to equally effective though much less rapid moons 
of restoration ; the grawhigandplowtDginof green crops. 
In thia way, aided by the fertilizers which every farmer 
n-out soils have often been restored to 
fertility, and good soils have been kept good 
for many yrara, as fur Instance, in the rotation of whest 
, so long and BucceSHTully followed in Onondaga 
county, aa recently stated in our extract from Ur. Ged- 
dea' Report. (Co. Gim., Sept. 18, ISflO.) 

badly worn-out soil, however, clover will not grow, 
itb plaster, if it has been freely applied heretofore, 
without an additional dreiaing of barnyard manure, or at 
least will produce but a light crop, but on most soils this 
proves a cheap and efficient application. Buckwheat ia 
often Bucceearully employed in the first named cases, and 
d various other green crops are plowed 
to increase the vegetable matter in the soil. Were 
case, we should make a strong efibrt to produce 
clover if the land was suited to it ; if not, other grasses. 
Heeding the caution, "don't attempt too much," we would 
twgin gradually according to the means posseaeed, and go 
with tbe work, manuring no more land 
than can be manured well, and plowing none that cannot 
be left richer than before. The greater part of tlie ma- 
should be devoted to the production of graaa and 
. to be fed out on tbe farm, and thus increase tbe sup- 
ply orierliliiing material. When we have tbe soil Blted 
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with the roots of clorer, or thickly turfed with grass, we 
have a store of regetable matter to plow under which will 
enable us to produce another and more valuable crop. 

Deep plowing will oflen work wonders on these " worn- 
out *' farms. In many cases it is only the surface soil 
which has been used and exhausted ; a few indies below 
lies another farm which has never been worked, and which 
only needs turning up to the sun to prove its power to 
grow valuable crops. In other cases the soil is shallow 
because it is full of stagnant water, making it oold and 
lifeless, and unfitted for the growth Qf grain or grass. 
Drainage is the potent remedy for this evil — it gives life 
and power to tlie soil ; when the oold water flows off the 
warm air follows—it aeratea, deepens and changes the 
very nature of the soil as regards its value for Ihe purposes 
of the fanner. The means of improvement here, and for- 
merly indicated, including a well adapted course of crop- 
ping and culture, will increase the fertility of any toil 
kowever impoverished — increase it, at least so as to fur- 
nish the means of more extensive and increasingly thor- 
ough renovation. No one who carefully reads a reliable 
agricultural journal, can be at a loss for plans by which he 
can increase the profit of his labor, and it is one great ob- 
ject of our care to keep before the people the fact that 
improved farming is both needful and possible, as well as 
by far the most profitable. 
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FARMERS' DAGUERREOTYPEa 



Every one dedres his photograph, and millions are an- 
nually taken by the many ardsts who abound throughout 
the country, for the gratification of the many friends of 
every individual. They are mostly enclosed in neat mo- 
rocco cases, instead of being hung up to view, and packed 
away \n drawers, or deposited in piles upon library and 
parlor tables. But there is another kind of daguerreotype, 
which farmers present of themselves, in a much more 
public manner, so as to be seen by every traveller that 
passes the railway or public road* They do not represent 
the farmer's face, but his character. They exhibit to 
every one, his ability as a cultivator, his taste for neatness 
and order, and in some degree his moral character, so far 
as this is exhibited by a conscientious regard for the com- 
fort of his domestic animals, an^ for the welfare and hap- 
piness of his children. In short, every landowner or 
country resident is in some degree pictured by the exter- 
nal appearance of his premises. There may be some ex- 
ceptions, — ^resulting from sickness, or from early progress, 
commenced with nothing, or new and unfinished homes, — 
but these exceptions do not destroy the general nile. 

During a recent journey througli some of the Western 
States, we saw thousands of these daguerreotypes. Some 
of them presented pleasing thrifly characters, in neat, well 
built, well kept houses, surrounded with handsome door- 
yard scenery, well planted shrubbery, well cultivated gar^ 
dens, and painted or whitewashed farm-buildings, in per- 
fect order. The door-yards were not encumbered with 
tall grass, nor the garden and farm fences with tall weeds. 
The owners had evidently spent the spare time, occupied 
by some at grog shops, or in idleness, in these various im- 
provements, to make home comfortable for their families 
and attractive to their children. These pictures of charac- 
ter were examined and dwelt upon with much pleasure. 

But there were other daguerreotypes, — very numerous, 
— and not quite so pleasing in kind. They were of all 
grades, from such as nearly approach those already de- 



scribed, down to the wretched, shattered, broken-window- 
ed, thistle-grown, dirt^fested dwelling. Very few were 
as good as the former, and few as bad as the latter. Most 
had at least a few objectionable features—we observed bat 
very few places that did not contain one or more of tl>e 
following characteristics, not to be found on the very best 
and well kept premises : — 

1. Houses witli broken windows, — Bometimes with old 
hats or rags thnist in to keep out the weather, but ujt^allj 
with free ventilation. 

2. Houses with unfiuished chimneys, and with bride and 
mortar lying on the roof. 

8. Houses, with loose dapbowds; -some of which have 
been knocked off, and others hanging by a single nail 

4, Door-yards rooted up by pigs, the latter havir^ free 
access, for the convenience of ready feeding with kitchen 
slops. 

6. Door-yards grown up with burdodks and thistles, widi 
a few scattered half dead fruit trees surrounded with 
suckers. 

6. Door-yards with scattered boards, uncorded wood, 
old barrels and "boxes, and slop puddles. 

7. Broken-back barns, that is, with the. roof deeply bent 
down in the middle, — shingles partly off,-^board8 oocsaioQ- 
ally off the sides, or hanging at one end by nails. 

8. Bams with the doors off the hinges, and propped 
with rails. 

9. Bams with large piles of manure against the side 
boards ; and wagons, harrows, and plows scattered about 
the yard.- 

10. Orchards with dead limbs, broken branches, ind 
abundance of suckers and coarse weeds about the foot of 
the trunks. 

11. Files of apple brush thrown along fenees, ud 
plentifully invested with thlitles, mulleins, and burdocks-* 
the fences often half down with many scattered rails in 
every variety of position. • 

12. Fences lined and nearly hid with tall nettles tod 
elder bushes. 

13. Board fences with posts set veiXBhAflow, and lean- 
ing at various angles of inclination— HNMnetimes propped 
with stakes — ^boards occasionally knocked ofl^ or banging 
at one end. 

14. Pastures in thin or partly cut woods, or in newly 
cleared land, with many decaying piles of brash, and a 
luxuriant growth of thistles, iron-weed, and poke. 

1 5. Pastures innumerable filled with a dense growth of 
ambrosia or rag-weed. 

16. Wet pastures, poached while wet with the feet of 
cattle into rough knobs, and grown up with coarse grasB 
and smart-weed. 

17. Cornfields with a dense undergrowth of weeds, and 
potato fields with a dense overgrowth of the same. 

18. Plowed fields with wet patches or unplowed po^ 
tions, the latter variously covered with coarse grass, weeds, 
and bushes. 

19. Cows running at large in the streets, dropping their 
manure in the most inconvenient places, and thrusting 
their heads through poor fences into neighbors* cabbages 
and cornfields. 

20. Attempts at hedging made by carelessly and irregn- 
larly setting out plants in unprepared ground, never cut- 
ting, and allowing the line to become covered with weeds 
and grass. 

These results will always take place when the owners 
foi^et that the price of neatness and success is eternal 
vigilance — and that the original curse of *' thorns and 
thistles ** is intended to be converted to a blessing by in- 
ducing industry, enterprise, and the cultivation of the 
vigorous virtues. 

We are glad to say that very many farms were nearly 
free from these blemishes, often not more than one or two 
to be seen at a time, and we are informed that tliey arc 
rapidly decreasing and disappearing before the intelligence 
and spirit of enterprise which agricultural societies and 
periodicals have done so much to foster. 
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£DITORIAI. CORRESPONDENCE. 



Amidst the pre«ar« of other dad«(^ I suatdi u odd 
half hour to pUce od record the geocnl fealurea of thia 
EihibiCioo. The week opened with nins on Hondaj, 
eontinuidg until Tuesda; f. a. ; while the gleama of mn- 
■hine through that atlemoon and Wedneedaj, and on 
Tliursda? moniing, were at beM but dull and eranesccct, 
and gave waj about noon on the last meDtioned daj Co 
drenching gliowera — at night breaking awaj it ia tnia, but 
followed jesterday (Fridaj) b; a dose fogg; morning. 
Later m the da?, we bad brther aunshine, and the addreae 
was dctivered and pramiuma paid under brighter akiea, 
although in a A-eaheniog wind ; and this (SMurda]') moru- 
iDg la the odIj daj of the week which baa not toned dawn 
eur mornEng aalutalions InU the same fogg; eipreaaion of 
uncertain hope and fear, which aeenia nalntal Co the 
Weather in Chia portion of the vallej of the Chemung. 

So much for the weather. In the duuacter of the Show, 
there are seTeral feaCurea which place it above medlocrlt; ; 
and there are none, of which, after due allowance for 
localitj and other retarding drcuniBtancea, we need heu- 
tate to (peak with entire rinoeritj. Of the Improied 
Brecde of Animals, the Short-Horns and Herefurda were 
Tcr; KtU, and the Aldemeys fairl<r, although not Ter; 
largelj represented ; the Devon! and Ajrahirea, particu- 
larly the latter, were quite defident; the ifaow of Grade 
atock, which ia alwaya one of interest in the leetona it im- 
parts, was quite full, althou^ I am nnable to asj bow it 
compares with that at Albanj; of Working and Fat Cat- 
tle we pertiape had nearl; the average turn-out; bom a 
good Judge I learned that the •ihibition of Bones was 
better than at Syracuse two year* ago, while It must be 
eonremed that neither in general merits, nor bj including 
an; promiuent celebrities, did it present the claima which 
Ihia department baa sometimes hod upon our notice and 
admiration. The Sheep in several classes I think have 
never been rarpasMd in eicetlence, whatever may be true 
with regard to numben. The show of Swine and Poultry 
was quite a good one. 

VTilh regard to the other departments of the eihiblUoo, 
oar anociaCe, J. J. Tnoii^ who has just returned (rom 
his western tour in improved health and apirils, was ^le 
to devote a day or two to th^ eiamlnatioD, the resalts of 
which will be found npon another page of this Number. It 
wilt be observed that Fruits and ImplemeuCa are both en- 
titled to rank among the strong points in the Show. With 
the dccoretion of Floral Halt, for which we are indebted to 
Che Local Committee and the aaaistance of Col. Fawr, the 
Superintendent, I was much pleased, although consider> 
abljmore simple thanbasoftra beentheeaae; there were 
Just enough of the evergreen festoont to Impart something 
of grace sod airiness to the whole, without rendering it, as 
tlus kind of decoration often does, Coo dark and heavy to 
be niher convenient or appropriate. The Plowing Hatdi 
went olf well under the direction of Snpl. CtKPEmEi, upon 
a piece of land excellently adapted for the purpose, the 
nse of which must have been granted us by the owner at 
some pcnonal inconvenieaoe and ia therefore worthy of 
p«rticnlar acknowledgment. 

There is one farther feature In the week's doings which 
I cannot omit to mention particularly — the Evening Dis- 
CnssOuB. During the three evenings of the Eihitution, 
the beat apartment that could be obt lined for the purposs 



was crowded with eager speaken end liatenera, and white 
the room occupied might hare been both largir and more 
oomfoTtebfe, we had renewed evidence that this interclisngs 
of eiperieocs and opioion is coming to be one of (he real 
attractions of our Annual Aatumn Meetings. It is with 
great pleasure that I achnowledge the courtesy shown by 
ny friend, Joseph Hakkis of the OtntKt Famiir, in per^ 
mitting me to avail myself of his full and judicious Notes 
of what was said and done during Taesday evening; this 
report aa kbidlj written out by him for the CoBmay Giv- 
TLiuan nppeare in another column, and I am promined in 
season for tieit week, a similar account of the proceed- 
bga Thursdsy night. Ur. Tbomu' Notes of Wednesday 
evening, are also given elsewhere, and there is no part of 
the history of the Eihlbition which will be of more en- 
during interest or more general value;. 

I suhjoln a full list of the Premimna awarded on Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine :— 

GlBSB t,— CkHIo. 

BHORT' HOSNS-BITIXa. 

Bat Aia. I run aid and iiiwanlh Cscpcr Sam Ftitlu^ HE lad 
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AYRSHIRE& 

Best Ball, 2 rears old. Henry Somerville. ElIicottTiUe, MO 

AYR8HIRE8, (Imported.) 
Best Boll, 8 rears old and upwards, 6. N. Andrews, Orarcsrille,. . MB 

ALDERNETS OR JER8ET8. 
Best Ball, 8 years old and upwards, Thos. Messenger, Great Neck, 

L. I «86 and 6. Medal to Breeder. 

Best Ball Calt James 0. Sheldon. Genera, 16 

Best Heifer, S years old, James 0. Sheldon, SO 

2d do do Thos. Messenger, 10 

Best Heifer, 1 year old* James O. Bheldoo, 15 

2d do do James 0. Sheldon, 10 

GRADE CATTLE-COW& 

Best Cow, 8 yean old and upwards, MIlo Holmes, Sandusky, MB 

2d do do A. Bundy, Andover, 15 

8d do do A. P. Wood. WoodrIHe, 6 

Best Heifer. 8 yean old, A. M. Underbill, Ponghkeepsie, SO 

Sd do do A. F. Wood. 10 

8d do do A. F. Wood, 5 

Best Heifer, 1 year old, A.F.Wood. 15 

Sd do do Marcus Ansler, Geneva, 10 

8d do do C. BalcomJPainted Post, 8 

Best Heifer Calf, Joseph Hoffman, Ehnira, 6 

Sd do do A. F. Wood, Trans, and 8 

MILCH COWS OF ANT BREED. 

Best HUch dow, B. S. Carpenter, Drolra. MO 

Sd do do B:&CarpMter. 10 

Dlseretionary— A. Holbert, Oranga Co. . for Milch Cows, 80 

WORKING OXEN OVER FITS YEARS OLD. 

Best yoke of Oxen, A. Bundr MO 

Sd CIO do Enoch OtUey, , 15 

Sd do do Thomas Tufts, Gorham. Ontario Co 5 

A premium of MO was awarded to the town of Southport for ten yoke 
of Working Oxen. 

OXEN FOUR YEARS OLD. 

Sd Best single yoke, C. W. Wadsworth, Geneseo tlO 

STEERS THREE YEARS OLD. 

Best single yoke. Enoch Ottley, #10 

The conunittec not being (Umlsbed with the evidence required by 
the rules, make this award conditioned that previous to its payment 
such evidence must be ftimlshed the Secretary. 

STEERS TWO YEARS OLD. 

Best single Yoke, Enoch Ottley ,. M 

Sd do do C. W. Wadsworth, 

8d do do A.F.Wood 8 

FAT CATTLE-STALL-FED. 

Best Ox, 4 yean and under 5, Samuel Balcom. Campbell 918 

2d do do James Wadsworth, Geneseo, 8 

8d do do Samuel Balcom 6 

8d best Cow, 4 yean and upwards. M. C. Remington, Sennett, ... 4 
FAT CATTLB-ON HAY AND GRASa 

Sd best Cow, 4 yean and upwards, Jud. Smith, Wellsburgh, M 

FOREIGN CATTLE. 
Best Short-Horn Bull, S yean and upwards, Geo. Miller, Mark- 
ham. C. W .^. m 

B«6t Aldemey or Jersey Bull, 8 years and upwards, Henry Smith, 
Patterson* N. J 15 

FAT SHEEP. 

Best Long- Wooled, under S years, O. Howland, Auburn. M 

S<l do do Amos F. Woo<L Wood vllle,.... 8 

B«8t Middle- Wooled, 8 yean and upwards, Chas. B. Meek, Canan- 

daigua, 6 

8d best MIddle-Wooled. 8 yean and upwards, William. H. Coon. 

Medina. Morrell's Shep. 

Sd best to C. B. Meek v;/-« • 

Best Cross-Breed, 8 yean and upwards, H. Bowen. Jr., Medina,. . 5 
2d do do Lyman Murdock, Medina, 8 
8cl do . <lo _ Jvm. H.Coon,MorreU*s8hep. 
Sd best Cross-Breed, under S years, 0. Howland 8 

L0NG-W00LED-LEICE8TBRS. 

Best Buck, 8 yean and upwards. Amos F. Wood, #10 

Best Buck, under 2 yean, A. C. Brooks, Clean, Cattaraugus Co., . . 10 
Sd do do do do do 8 

Best pen 5 Ewesi S yean and upwards. AmosF. Wood 10 

Best pen 5 Ewes, under 8 years, Amos F. Wood 10 

Sd best pen 8 Buck Lambs. H. J. Bentley, Veteran,. . Morrell's Sbep. 
LONG-WOOLED-NOT LEICESTER& 

Best Back, 2 yean and upwards. Luther R. Harris, Maine, 010 

Best Buck, under 2 yean. Cooper Sayre, Phelps, 10 

Best pen 5 Kwes. under 2 years. Cooper Sayre, 10 

Best pen 8 Ruck Lambs, Luther R. Harris. 5 

B«Bt pen 8 Ewe Lambs, Cooper Sayre, 6 

Commend U> Enoch Ottley, Phelps, Cotswold Lambs; L. R. Harris, 
Maine, Broome Co., 2 New Oxfordshire aged Ewes. 

MIDDLE WOOLED, SOlfTU DOWN& 

Best Back, 8 yean and upwards, o, Howland, Auburn #10 

Sd do do E. O. Cook, Rllisburgh 8 

8d do do Clark Hyatt, Owego, 6 

Best Buck, under 8 yean, Jacob Lorlllard, New-Yotk 10 

Sd do do Samuel Thome, Thomdale, 8 

8d do do do do 5 

Best pen 6 Ewes, 8 yean and upwards, Clark Hyatt. 10 

Best pen 6 Kwes, under S years, Jacob Lorrillard, 10 

2d do do Clark Hyatt, 8 

Best pen 3 Buck Lambs, do 5 

Ben pen a Ewe Lambs, do 6 

MIDDLE WOOLED, NOT SOUTH DOWNS. 

Best Buck, S yean and upwards, Jacob Lorrillard, #10 

2d do do Charles B. Meek, CanandaJgua, 8 

8d do do C. Banett, Coopen Plains. 5 

Best Buck, under 2 years, Henry Somerville, Elllcottvllle, 10 

2d do do Charles B. Meek 8 

8d do do Thos. Messenger. Great Neck, Queens,. 6 

Best pen 6 Ewes, 2 yean and upwards, Thos. Messenger. 10 

Sd do do C. Bassett, 8 

8d do do 0. Howland 5 

Best pen 6 Ewes, under 2 years. Jacob Lorrillard 10 

Sd do do C. Bassett. 8 

Best pea 8 Buck Lambs, Charles B. Meek, 5 

Sd do do Charles B. Meek MorreU's Shep, 

rpen8Ewe Lambs, Charles R. Meek j^ 
do do Thos. Messinger, Morreirs SbCp 



SPANISH MERIN0E8. 

Best Buck, S yeaiB and upwards. J. Stickney. Wheeler, #19 

2d do do D. Z. GIbbs, Wheeler, 8 

8d do do N. M. Dart. North Harpenfttrld. § 

Best Buck, under S years, J. StSckncy, 10 

2d do do D. Z.Gibba, 8 

3d do do N. M. DarU 5 

Best pen 5 Kwes, 2 yean and upwards, N. M. Vtat, 10 

Sd do do George Browu. Phelps.... 8 

BestpenOKires, under 2 years, N. M. Dart. 10 

2d do do George Brown, 8 

8d do do J. S^kney 8 

Best P«n8BMk Lambs, D. Z, GIbhs, 8 

Sd (lo do George Brown. Morreirs Shep* 

Best pen 8 Ewe Lambs, George Blown, 8 

Best Samples of Wool, not less than 5 fleeces, George Brown, 8, MedaL 

SILESIAN MERINOES. 
Best Buck, S yean and upwards, Wm. Cbamberiain, Red Hook,. . #18 

2d do do do do 8 

8d do do GeorgeBrown 8 

Best Buck, under 8 years, Wm. L. Chamberlain, Rhinebeck 10 

2d do do Wm. Charoberiaki. 8 

Best pen 6 Ewes, 2 yean and upwards, Wm. Chamberlain* 10 

2d do do do do do 8 

8d do do GeorgeBrown, 6 

BestpenSEwes, under 2 yeam Wm. L. Chamberlain 18 

2d do do Wm. Chamberlain 8 

Best pen 8 Buck Lambs, Wm. Chamberlain, 5 

Best pens Ewe Lambs, Wm. Chamberlain, 6 

FRENCH MERINOES. 

Best Bn^, 2 xfiMn and upwards, L. J. Jones, Veteran #18 

CROSS BREED OF FINE WO0L-4IAXONS AND NRR1N0E& 

Best Buck, 2 yean and upwards, J. Stlckney #18 

2d do do A. R. Whipple ft Son, North Bar. 

ton 8 

8d do do IS. G. Cook. Ellisborgb, 5 

Best Buck, under S years, F. J. Potter. Prattsburgh, 18. 

Sd do do J. Stlckney,... 8 

8d do do George Brown, Phelps, 8 

Best pen 5 Ewes, 2 yean and upwards, E. G. Cook 18 

2d do do James Whitney. Big Flats. 8 

3d do do A. R. Whipple i Son 8 

Best pen 8 Iwe Lambs, George Brown, 8 

Sd do do E. G.Cook Morrell*s Shep. 

CROSS BREED, OF COARSE OR MIDDLE WOOU 

Beat Buck. S yean and upwards, H. Bowen Jr., Medina. #10 

Best pen 6 Ewes, 2 yean and upwards, Lyman Murdock, Medina, 10 

2d do do H. Bowen Jr. 8 

Best pen 5 Ewes, under 2years, H. Bowen Jr„ 10 

Best pen 8 Ewe Lambs, Lyman Murdock 5 

FROM OCT OF THE STATE. 

Long- Wooled— Best Buck. Geo. BfUler. Markham, C. W, #18 

Do Best pen 6 Ewes, John Miller. Pickering, C. W.,. . 10 

Do do 8 Ewe Lambs and 1 Buck Lamb^. Miller. 8 

Middle- Wooled»Best Buck, John Snell, Brampton, C. W 10 

Do Best pen 6 Ewea. John SnelL 10 

Recommended to John Snell, Brampton, C. W., forS Fat Wethersi 5 
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Best Boar, 2 yean old and upwards, A. B. Benham, Drrden, . .... 
2d do do Cornelius Fomett,New-York, 5 
Best Breeding Sow, 2 yean old and upwards, P. A. Smith, Elmlra, 10 
2d do do J. D. Thompson. Horse- 
heads, 5 

Best Breeding Sow, 1 year old, B. & Carpenter, Elmlra. 10 

2d do do A. B. Benham, 5 

Best lot of Pigs, not less than 6, under 10 months, A. D. Grlswold, 

Southport, 8 

SMALL BREED. 

Best Boar. 1 year old, A. M. UnderhfU, Pougfakeepsie, #18 

2d do do Amos F. Wood, Woodvffle, 5 

Best Boar, 6 months and under 1 year, Ellhu Griffin. Po'keepele.. 8 

2d do do AmosF. Wood. 4 

Best Breeding Sow, 2 yean old and upwards, Amos F. Wood. ... 18 

Best Breeding Sow, 1 year old. Edgar Merrill, Klmira, 10 

2d do do AmosF. Wood, 8 

Best Sow, 6 months and under 1 year. Ellhu Griffin, 8 

2d do do AmosF. Wood. 4 

Best lot of Plgt, not less than S, under 10 months, Amos F. Wood. 8 

2d do do do Cor. Foraett,.. 4 

I leave this prize list to speak for itself in preference to 

particularizing the individual contributions presented, both 

as showing better who were the principal exhibitors, and 

because my time for the exan^nation of all the Stock was so 
limited. The Short-Homs,as represented by Sheldon, Haki- 
SON, Cornell, Shkrwood, Paqi and others, and the Here- 
fords, as represented by Corning, Bowkn and Rbxikotox, 
could not fail to have attracted the most superficial observer, 
Mr. Thorn E*8 South-Downs — four yeariings, sired by im- 
ported "112;^ and the pen of five ewes which received 
the first prize at the late Canterbury exhibition of the 
Royal English Society, and which have just been imported 
by LoRiLLARD of Westchestcr, together with a yeariing 
buck, were equally admired ; while the Shropshires, also 
exhibited by the latter gentleman, are among the finest 
.specimens of this breed 1 have ever seen. C. B. Mkkk of 
Canandaigua, showed both Shropshire and Hampshire 
Downs — two fat wethers of the former, by a ram which 
he imported five years ago, from the descendants of ewes 
brougiit over by him about tlie year 1687 — and, of the 
latter breed;*, a Hampshire Ram,'imported by Betts, and 
now three years old, also a half-dozen ram lambs and three 
ewe lambs. 
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Th« exhibition of Long Wooled sheep was much Indebt- 
ed to the contribvtious of G«o. Miller and John Snell 
of Oannda West^ both fresh from tlie Provincial Sliow at 
Hamilton, where the latter received 24 premiums upon his 
sheep, and I learned that at his County Fair in the interim 
he had taken 1^2 more. Carl, as usual, was the represen- 
tative of Mr. Cliamberlain^sSilesian Merinoes, of whidi there 
were nine pens on the ground. 

Among the incidents of the Fair'lras the sale by J. M. 

Sherwood of Auburn, of tlie following Short-Horns at the 

prices respectively annexed, which were, as it will be seen, 

exceedingly low : 

Name. Price. Parchaser. 

Lady Sal« 3(1, #125 A. B. Conger, IlavenAraw. 

Lady Sale 7th 100 ,do. do. do. 

Red Rom nth, 125 do. do. do. 

Red Roae laUi, 100 T. L. Hariaon. Canton. 

Paiinnc, 45 T. W. Jones, New- Hampshire. 

PMroona, 45 J, Edgar, Franklin, N. Y. 

Bou^Rover, 90 do. do. do. 

Sale, CO A. a Dickinson. 

On Friday the address was delivered by Hort Josiah 
QuiNCT, Jr., of Boston, to a laiige audience. It was not 
over an hour in length, and was listened to with interest. 

— In conclusion. To the citizens of Elmira many thanks 
are due by the Farmers of the State, for their exertions 
to render every arrangement and detail as satisfactory and 
pleasant as possible. On no previous occasion, I tiiiiik I 
am justified in saying, has the whole passed off more 
smoothly. The Officers of the Railroads connecting at 
Elmira, exerted themselves to facilitate the progress of 
affairs, and from b^inning to end it has only been neces- 
sary that the wishes of the Executive Committee should 
be understood, to insure their speedy accomplishment. 
Much is due to John Harold, our General Superintend- 
ent, who was closely engaged for a week or more pre- 
viously, as well as during the Exhibition, in explaining the 
requisites of the Society, and in organizing and systema- 
tizing more completely the arrangements of the Exhibi- 
tion ; he was assisted by an efficient police, and by active 
Superintendents in the various departments, with whose 
ud the wants both of Exhibitors and the public were pro- 
bably never more fully met The attendance, in view of 
the weather, was very fair, and the receipts are over 
$9,000. To-day nearly everything has been promptly 
closed up, and we are leaving with the consolation that if 
others of our Meetings hav^ brought more money into 
the Society's exchequer, and elicited a larger exhibition 
from our more prominent breeders, few have been under- 
taken in any locality with more public spirit or carried out 
with more good- will,— and with the hope, I may also add, 
that few will have accomplished more in return, for the 
agricultural improvement of those who have joined to at- 
tend, either as exhibitors or spectators. l. h. t. 

• •• 

NEW-YORK STATE FAIR AT ELMIRA. 

The situation of the grounds was quite picturesque, oc- 
cupying a portion of the plain two miles in breadth on 
which Elmira is built, and surrounded by the amphitheatre 
of hills beyond, several hundred fe^t in height, whose 

dense forests were richly variegated with the hues of 
autumn. The ground was dry, and with a natural drain- 
age ; and the erections were ample and convenient The 
following is a list of some of the principal structures : 

960 Horse StaHs, 6 by 12 feet. 

SOO Cattle Stalls, 6by9 do. 

60 Bull Stalls. 7 by 12 do. 

IMSheep Pens, 6by 13 do. 

100 Pig Pens. 6by 18 do. 

Poultry Shed. 100 by 22 do. 

Grain and Dairy HalL 100 by 22 do. 

VegeUbleHall 100 by 22 do. 

Domestic Hall 150 by 48 do. 

Mechanics' Hall, 210 by 48 do. 

Floral HalL u. 170 by 48 do. 

Speakers' Hall, 60by6 do. 

Besides several refreshment halls each about 100 feet long, 

and a number of smaller buildings for the various offices. 

An area of about five acres was occupied with agricultural 

machinery. As a single item in proof of the large amount 

of labor expended for this single week of exhibition, over 

six hundred thousand feet of lumber had to be drawn to 

the grounds for the various erections. 



Floral Hall, a large building 170 by 48 feet, simply but 
tastefully ornamented with festoons of evergreens, was 
densely filled with many collections of fruit, and with a 
moderate display of flowers. The successive exhibitions of 
tliis kind, and the increasing extent and number of the 
fruit collections, indicate the gradual but rapid progress of 
fruit culture throughout the country, and the extensive in- 
troduction of the finer sorts. When the first State Fair 
was held at Syracuse, in 1841, the writer of these remarks 
took the first and nearly only premium by a collection 
which he carried in a basket on his arm ; now, at Elmira, 
many tons of excellent and showy specimens lined the long 
and broad tables, and single collections contained from one 
to two hundred varieties of pears and apples, although but 
few nurserymen appeared as exhibitors. Ellwakoer & 
Barry, as usual, took the leid, by prc.<^nting over 190 vari- 
eties of finely grown pears, most of them of celebrated or 
valuable sorts, and 194 vai*ieties of the apple. Ho vet k 
Co. of Boston, sent about 140 varieties of pears, and 86 
of apples. J. M. Mattison of Tompkins Co., brought 20 
sorts of pears remarkable for their fine growth, among 
which we measured Easter Beurres three and a half inches 
each way in diameter, Clairgeaus four and a half inches 
long, and Diels four inches — also 20 sorts of apples, and 
fine bunches of the Diana, Delaware, and other American 
grapes. Haokrman of Starkey, Schuyler Co., ex- 
hibited a large collection of apples, apparently about a hun- 
dred sorts. E. Cornell of Ithaca, many sorts of apple, 
pear and peach ; C. B. Curtis of Phelps, a large list of 
apples ; and John Donnkllan of Monroe Co., fine general 
collection. Among other less extensive collections we ob- 
served 88 sorts of pears from Truman Boardman of Tru- 
mansbui^h ; 12 of apples and 12 of pears from A. Braman 
of Ithaca ; 26 fine sorts, including some new varieties worthy 
of notice, from J. Hildreth of Big Stream Point ; and 20 
each of pears and apples from N. Crittenden of Ithaca. 
A collection of some 20 sorts of exotic grapes was fihown 
by E. Huntington of Rome, among which we measured 
bunches of the Black Hamburgh 9 and 1 1 inches long, 
and there were also fine bunches of Wilmof s New Ham- 
burgh. In addition to the collections, already noticed, from 
Ellwanger k Barry, they hail 25 kinds of plums, and the 
Hartford Prolific, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Delaware, and 
other new American grapes. 

The Ontario Grape, grown at Port Dalhousie, C. W., 
and exhibited by 0. F. Presbrkt of Buffalo, excited much 
attention. The bunches measured eight inches long, and 
we were assured tliat some had weighed two and a half 
pounds. The berries were seven-eighths of an inch in (]j- 
ameter. They appeared to be well ripened, and Dr. 
Presbrey assured us that this sort had proved twenty days 
earlier than the Isabella and ten earlier than the Concord. 
The berries are nearly free from pulp, possessed little or 
no foxiness, were juicy and quite agreeable, and mode- 
rately high flavored. They appeared most nearly to re- 
semble the Isabella class. 

The Exhibition of Iupleiients was extensive and con- 
tained much that was interesting and valuable. The col- 
lection of mowers and reapers comprised most of the 
celebrated sorts, formerly noticed or described in our col- 
umns, in which evident improvements either in construc- 
tion or finish were visible. A novelty, in the form of a 
potato digger, was attached to Eirby^s mower, and is said 
to have succeeded well. The bar of knives is replaced 
with a curved blade or scoop, which runs under the hills, 
and to the rear of which iron fingers are attached which 
are vibrated by the machinery, and thoroughly shake out 
all the potatoes from the earth. The cost of this attach- 
ment is $25 — more than some good potato digging imple- 
ments. Russeirs Screw-power Mower and Reaper substi- 
tutes the endless screw for gearing, and on a brief trial is 
said to have proved successful. A fine exhibition of horse 
powers was made by C. E. Pease, Emery Brothers, and 
others. Emery had two or three ingenious improvements. 
One consisted in a govenior or brake for regulating iho 
velocity of the rolling platform, and preventing: any acci- 
dent to the horses in case the band should be thrown off 
or the resistance be otherw ise withdrawn. Another im- 
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provement is the attached revolving rake, the teeth of 
which ai-e protruded on the lower side, and withdrawn on 
tiie upper side, by a simple and ingenious contrivance, — 
the teeth being set on an axle nearer the lower side of 
the hollow case through which they are thrust in opera- 
tion. Hickok's neat and simple cider press, and Emery^s 
efiicient one, were in operation — the latter with its three 
screws acting together, operates with great satisfaction. 
The excellent cider mill of Erauser^s invention was ex- 
hibited by C. £. Pease, of Albany. Among horserakes, 
Houston k King^s wire- tooth wheel rake appeared to be 
one of the best, the workmen riding on a seat, and moving 
a luver for the deposite of each load of hay. A simple 
contrivance of value, was Prindle's patent clevis pin, 
quickly put in a whiffletree, and incapable of dropping out 
while in use. . This little convenience cannot fail to be 
appreciated by plowmen and teamsters. 

There was a good display of farm wagons and carts from 
different contributors, and also several beautiful specimens 
of pleasure carriages from James Goold & Co. of Albany. 

Brown^s improved wagon brake, of which a model was 
exhibited, both as applicable to sleighs and wagons, is so 
made as to operate whenever the weight is sufficient to 
drive the load forward on the horses. However perfect 
or otherwise this form of construction may be, the princi- 
ple of a self-acting brake is an important one, and should 
not be lost sight of. The cast-iron feed trough, manufac- 
tured by Milton Alden of Auburn, is a neat, simple and 
convenient contrivance ; one half of the ti'ough being al- 
ternately covered with a convex cast-iron lid, so that the 
animals may be excluded until the feed is deliberately 
placed in the trough. 

A great number and quite a diversity in construction, 
characterized the collection of straw-cutters. Those work- 
ing by horse power must ultimately be resorted to by far- 
mers, as a hand-machine is too slow in its work for a large 
or even a moderate herd of animals. Those working by 
a rotary cut muU therefore be regarded aa most valuable. 
Among these, we were especially pleased with Mumma's 
patent machine. The four knives cut with tlie cylindrical 
motion, and their exterior is made to form a portion of a 
true cylinder, the interior only being ground off in sharp- 
ening, which always leaves the cutting edge at the same 
exact line, and hence this cutter is always "in order" 
until the knives are worn out It crushes the stalks in the 
act of passing them through the feeding-rollers. It may 
be worked with horse power, and cuts three-eighths of an 
inch long. The price is thirty dollars. Another good re- 
volving cutter was Cumming*s patent, the knives of which 
out upwards^ and thus avoid the acctimulation of sand 
and dirt on ^he bed, which dulls the cutters. These ma- 
chines have a neat and compact appearance. Two other 
kinds, of similar construction, were exhibited by A. Gor- 
don of Rochester, besides which there were a number of 
others, of various degrees of merit, and many operating 
the lever or single knife. 

DoxxSTic Hall had about the usual display Of the yari- 
0U8 kinds of household fomiture, and numeroua articles 
of domestic manufacture. Poultry Hall was well filled 
with a good display of domestio fowls ; the Veortabls 
Hall was rather meagre, but had some excellent speci- 
mens; and Dairt Hall was well furnished with butter 
and cheese, and many specimens of grains and grass-seed. 

It afforded gratification to observe the increased num- 
ber of contrivances for relieving domestic toils, and among 
them several butter workers, a large number of washing 
machines, and a variety of churns. Doubtless among all 
these, some will prove on trial (the only sure test) to be 
really valuable. Palmer^s extensive silk and thread reels, 
made of stiff wire and neatly constructed, and sold at 
about 60 cents each, appeared to a good household con- 
trivance. Among sewing machines, tliat of Lndd, Web- 
ster & Co. attracted much attention for its handsome stitch 
and the facility with which it sews thin muslin, and thick 
leather, even the fourth of an inch in thickness. 

Bartlett*8 Refrigerator is a well arranged and apparently 
an admirable contrivance for keeping fresh meats, fruits, 
&C., and affording at the same time a constant supply of 



ice water. Tlie ice is pluoe^ in a hopper-like box or vanity 
from which the ice wuicr uytUes into a fluall reaervtHr be^ 
low, and is drawn off by a qtop-cock. 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE STAXP FAIR. 
RapoaTU) Exprmslt for thk Co. Q%wttxHxn abo Ccltivatok. 

Cultvre •! Indian G«m» 

At the State Fair at Elmira, meetings for discossioo were 
held in tl>e evenings, at which modi interesting informa- 
tion was elicited. On Tuesday evening the sutiiect dis- 
cussed was tlie culture of Indian corn. 

The Hon. T. C. Pstkrs of Genesee eouDtT, preaded. 
Speakers were limited to t^i minutes. 

Mr. Brainard of Attica, N. T., plants com on an in- 
verted sod. Spreads the manure on the sod and plows it 
in. Does not " bill ** the com. Thinks com fodder val- 
uable. Cuts np the eom at the roots. In a good season 
this giv^s most com. In a poor season there is not so 
much gain as compared with topping. Never knew the 
full value of cornstalks till last winter, when fodder wasfo 
scarce. He chaffed his stalks and straw — two-thirda 
stalks and one tliii*d straw. His horses did well on it. 
Horsies fed on corn leaves never had the heaves. 

T. C. Peters said chaffed stalks were good for horses. 
He did not believe in deep plowing for com. He would 
like to hear from othei-s on this point. 

S. Walkath, Canton, St. Lawrence county, thought 
corn a more profitable crop than hay, which was the prin- 
cipal crop in his county. Planted his com on greensward, 
8^ feet apart each way. Hen manure excellent for com. 
Had raised 80 bushels per acre. He planted the small 
eight-rowed and King Philip varieties. CuUirates by us- 
ing the horse-hoe both ways. Does not hill. 

Mr. Brockland of Duchess oounty, tried an experi- 
ment two years ago. He drew out i2 loads of manure 
per acre on a one year old clover sod. He then threw the 
land up into ridges four feet apart, and, as understood, 
then cross-plowed so as to form hills four feet apart, with 
the mannrc in the centre. He had 71 bushels on anaci-e, 
and the whole field of ten acres averaged 62 bushels per 
acre. He planted the eight-rowed Canada com. Put a 
handful of plaster and ashes in each hill. Thought this 
method of culture would give large crops — ^but it a^as too 
much labor for general adoption. 

John S. Pisttibone of Manchester, Tt, thought the va- 
lue of comstalks for fodder depended on the number of 
*"*■ nubbins " the boys left in at busking ! Would not top 
corn if he had grass enough. If grass was scarce would 
cut up the cum. Com that is topped makes good fodder. 
The stalks, when topped, of a crop of com that would yield 
40 bushels per acre, are equal in value to a ton and a half 
of hay. When com land is'left bare in winter the strong 
winds blow off the fine soil, 'and on the side hills much of 
the richest portion of the soil is washed away. By top- 
ping the com and leaving the butts standing on the laud, 
this blowing and leaching is prevented. If he had regard 
simply to the amount of fodder he could get, he would cot 
up the com at the roots ; if he had regard to the soil, he 
would top the corn. 

S. Walrath thought cutting up gaye more fodder, 
and thus enabled you to keep more stock, and to make 
more manure, and thus enrich the land. The increase of 
manure thus obtained would more than compensate for the 
injury done by blowing and washing. 

Gen. Marshall of Wheeler, Steuben county, thought 
farmers made a great mistake in being in such a hurry at 
planting time. They thought every year they would do 
better next time, but when the time came they were in just 
as great a hurry as ever. It docs not pay to let boys do 
the planting. It would be more profitable to pay a man 
that would do the work properly, $6.00 a day. His rail 
was a gravelly loam. He drew out coarse manure on clo- 
ver sod, and then tums It in as deep as he can an^ do the 
work well. Then rolls if necessary, and harrows till tlie 
ground is in good condition. Plants four feet apart each 
way. He smears the seed with soft-soap heated in a ket- 
tle, and then dries it till planted. The soap softens the 
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seed und causes it to germinate more readily, while tar 
retards gerinination. He hoped farmers would try soft- 
soap — and w« liope so toa Tlie idea stiikesus iavorably. 
Had used hen manure mixed witli uuleachcd ashca, half 
and ImlC^ a liandful in each hill, witli good effect On the 
right kind of land corn is the moat profitable crop a farmer 
can raise. Feeds the stalks to his cows. In reply to a 
question, he said he never fed stalks to sheep. Gives his 
i^eep straw, with a little grain, 

Mr. Plumb of Onondaga County, prefers a clover lay of 
two years old. Plows under twenty loads of manure per 
acre. Docs not plow more than six inches deep. Har 
rows and then puts on a two-horse cultivator. Plants 
three feot apart each way. Uses a horsehoe freely, but 
does not hand-hoe, at least but very little. Uses a^ihcs 
and plaster. Expense of cultivation from f8 to $10 per 
acre. Does not like much hilL Will not pay to luuid- 
hoe much. Has raised from 180 to 186 bushels of ears 
per acre. Thinks com more profitable than any other 
crop he raises. Does not top his corn ; cuts it up by the 
roots. Thinks the fodder very valuable. Last year, on 
the stalks from ten acres of com, he kept IDO slieep 
and twelve cows to the Ist of March. They had access 
to a straw stack. Raises the large eight rowed yellow 
corn — ears from eight to twelve inches long. In reply to 
a question, he said he had raised the white variety but 
liked the yellow better. Docs not like the Putton. 

T. C. Peters spread the manure out on sod-land in the 
fall, and plowed it under in the spring four inches deep. 
He had tried planting three feet apart each way and three 
and a half one way and tliree feet the other. The thick 
planting gave most fodder, but less in proportion to the 
stalks. He chaffs his fodder. Has tried an experiment 
to determine the relative value of conistalks and timothy 
hay. Both were chaffed and steamed. TTie cows having 
the comsialka gave the most milk, Tlie great secret of 
success in corn culture is to have the ground made very 
fine before planting. Never hills his com. Never hand- 
hoes, except to kill Canada thistles* In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said he would not save his manure from the spring 
crops for the sake of applying it in the fall, but would use 
an he had on hand in the falL He liked to make all the 
manure he could during the summer. 

Solon Robinson, of the New-Tork Tribune, was called 
out, and said he had purchased what was called a *' worn- 
out " farm in Wcstcliester county, because he was tired of 
living on the pavements of New- York. Some of the land 
liad not been plowed for thirty years. He put in the plow 
as deep as he could get it for the stones, and then followed 
with a subsoil plow. He driUed in the com, in drills three 
feet apart, and dropped the seed ten inches apart in the 
drills. He planted the Improved King Philip variety, 
which was the best he had ever seen in the State of New- 
York. The season was very dry, and the corn did not do 
much ftt first, but he had a splendid crop after all. He 
cut it up (this year^ the middle of September. He would 
cut up as soon as tue best eare are well glazed. The fod- 
der from this crop of corn was worth more per acre than 
the best crop of hay per acre in his neighborhood. If cut 
rather green and well cured, and afterwards chaffed, he 
thought cornstalks as good as the best timothy hay for 
horses and cattle. A gentleman at Springfield, Ma^ss., had 
informed him that he had proved by actual experiment, 
that nine pounds of cornstalks chaffed and steamed were 
equal to twenty-five pounds fed in the usual way. 

The Hon. A. B. Dickinson of Steuben Co., was loudly 
called for. He thought climate had as much to do with 
the culture of corn as soiU The soils of England are as 
good as in thi6 country, but Ihey could not gi*ow com. 
The climate was not hot enough. This very valley in 
which we are now, is one of the best corn growing regions 
in the country. It requires more labor to grow com here 
than in the Sciota or the Miami vallevs, but h^ had never 
seen as heavy crops there as here and in Western New- 
York. He had bought thoufitands of acres of com in the 
westem States, but never saw a crop of 60 bushels per acre 
that weighed 60 lbs. per bushel. Has seen a crop here of 
120 bushels per acre. In regard to deep or shallow plow- 



ing, he would plow just as deep, and no- deeper than the 
best soil went If the land had been plowed deep before, 
and was rich to that depth, he would plow that depth, but 
he would not turn up raw, poor soil for com. In plowing 
be careful to cover all erass and weeds. The distance of 
planting depended on the richness of the soil, and on the 
variety. Here the object should be to plant a variety that 
is sure to ripen, even if it is small. Plants such a small, 
early variety in drills three feet apart, and 20 inches apart 
in the drills, leaving tlu'ce plants m a hill. In regard to 
hoeing ; the soil here is apt to cmst over and he liked to 
break tliis crust nearer the hill than could be done by the 
horse hoe. At the west the corn shot up rapidly, and 
hand hoeing was unnecessary. He thought good stalks 
were better than poor hay, but that there is as much virtue 
in an acre of cornstalks as in an acre of hay is ridiculous. 
Hay will fatten cattle, stalks will not 

Second E'reuUiV-«S]ft«ep Kasbandir* 

John Waob of C. W., stated that he finds it advan- 
tageous to feed well, — gives his sheep ** all they want," 
but has never measured the quantity. He prefers the 
long-wooled breeds, and shears about 8 lbs. of washed 
wool per head. In order to keep up the vigor and hardi- 
ness of the Leicesters, he has to cross them with the larger 
and stouter Cotswolds. He remarked tliat Bakewell pro- 
cured all the best animals he could find around him, and 
bred from them in-and-in, which injured their stamina, 
and rendered necesMry a resort to Cotswold blood. 

John S. Pkttibonb of Vermont, had long been con- 
vinced tliat for a farmer who has but 50 or 76 sheep, it is 
best to keep tlie larger mutton breeds ; but for a flock 300 
to 1,000, the fine-wooled would be the most profitable. 
A common cause of failure is in allowing the animals to 
run down in condition in autumn, at a time when the 
amount of feeders has increased by the growth of lambs, 
and the feed lessened. He regarded it important to have 
plenty of pasture and hay, which will maintain a good 
condition, but remarked "grain will do no hurt" He 
keeps them dose and well sheltered during winter, and 
never lost but two lambs, which were by accidental injury. 
He said that one great secret of success was to attend to 
their flocks personally, and good care would be the result 
— he never knew a man to look at his pig while it was 
feeding unless it was fine and fat — the man who has poor 
animals always gives the food and then runs away. He 
never sells his b^t^ but always keeps his best sheep — he 
keeps a record, and has tiiem all registered, and no one 
can buy of him any that are marked *' 6««<." He does not 
like excessively gummy sheep, and has known one to shear 
22 lbs., but give less wool when washed than a dean- 
wooled one of 18 lbs. ; yet many differ from him, because 
every one thinks "my sheep are best" He said gummy 
sheep are less protected from tlie cold, and ai^e as tender 
as a cabbage-plant, and shiver in winter like a man with 
fever and ague. 

Bakrr of Urbana, Steuben Co., has kept fine- 

wooled sheep — his management is to give his iambs a very 
little grain beginning in (K*tober, and continuing till win- 
ter — he then yards them where there is always a supply of 
water, feeds tliem in racks twice a day just what they will 
eat and no more. He has never raised the coarse- wool 
breeds — his fleeces are not gummy, and yield 4^ to 4^ lbs. 
per head, and sometimes more He winters 400 head in 
a bam divided into three parts by a low board fence. The 
proceeds of his flock vary considerably, but average about 
two dollars per head annually. He is very particular to 
feed them always at the same time of day, with great 
regularity. He gives straw only a part of the time — if 
given constantly, he would add grain. He maintained 
that there is nothing like a flock of sheep to keep up the 
fertility of land; has kept SOOslftep a year on something 
less than 200 acres of land, including the hay and pa.«(ure 
for them ; and has made the land so fertile as to raise 1 20 
bushels of shelled corn on an acre. He feeds potnfcoes, 
beets, or carrots, to the ewes 20 days befoi*e lambing, and 
regards potatoes as the richest food, and beets the easiest 
rair^ed on his laud. 
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Gen. Harmo5 of Monroe Co., commenced sheep hus- 
bandry >7ith the fine'wooled or Merino. After a feir years, 
he crossed with Leicester, — then gave ap the cross, and 
returned to the fine-wools. He greatly prefers the latter 
on his fertile wheat lands ; finds their compact fleeces will 
keep the water out, and for this reason are hardier than 
the long and open-wooled. When he first crossed with 
the laiter, he gave twenty-five dollars for the use of a long- 
wool ram for 25 ewes, and then bought for $50 another 
ram of the same kind, but would have made money had 
he given $50 to the m^n to keep him away. That was the 
amount of his experience with long-wool sheep. He does 
not allow ewes to have lambs under three years, and the 
fleeces average about five pounds. From 330 sheep he 
sold the last two years $700 worth of- wool yearly — two 
years ago he had about 100 lambs, which he sold for $200, 
making $900 yearly proceeds. He occupies less than 200 
acres, with mixed husbandry, feeds but little hay, but 
straw, com, oats, and some bran — feeds in racks made of 
upright sticks set in boles bored in plank, nine inches 
apart, where the animals eat^quieily without molesting each 
other. He washes the fleeces on the sheep till the water 
runs clear from them, and shears five to eight days after- 
wards. Shearers offered to do the work for six cents per 
bead or for $1.'75 per day — he accepted the fonner, but 
so large were the fleeces Uiat they could make but $1.50 
per day. He has fed his flock on 25 acres of reclaimed 
swamp, but remarked " there is no tallow in this land," it 
would merely keep the sheep but would not fatten them. 

Lewis F. Alleu of Black Rock, stated that he had kept 
sheep about 25 years, and that he has found it to depend 
entirely on circumstances whether sheep raising, or coarse 
or fine wooled animals are profitable. He related the an- 
ecdote of the builders of the city wall — the mason advised 
stone, the carpenter wood, while the tanner thought the 
wall would be toughest if made of sole leather. So every 
man had his preference with sheep. It is important to 
look to circumstances — along the line of the railroads and 
near cities the South Down sheep are best, being easily 
sent to market as mutton — in more remote regions he 
would select the Merino. He sells the South Down at $6 
or $6, and sometimes $8 or $9, per head, and his lambs 
for $2.50 — ^the wool at 40 cents per povnd. In answer to 
a question whether he could distinguish different breeds 
by the taste of the mutton in thin slices, he said ho could 
— and remarked that fine wooled animals secreted much 
grease and thus prevented proper perspiration, and that he 
oould " taste the wool ^ in the meat.* He does not like the 
larger coarse wool aniknals, remarking that Canadians, who 
raise them so largely, have their foreign predilections — ^he 
had seen ewes of these sorts in Canada weighing 200 lbs. 
and rams between 300 and 400 lbs., " and as fat as they 
oould roll " — he defied any man to eat a full meal of them 
7~they were sent to the St. Nicholas and other large hotels 
in New-York, made a great show on the tables, and were 
much admired, but only a pound or two could be eaten off 
of a twenty-five pound piece, and the rest went to the tal- 
low chandler — one might as well try to eat a cake of tal- 
low. Roots should be fed cautiously to sheep, or they will 
scour, the danger being greater here than in England. 

H. BowKN, jr., of Orleans Co., has raised both kinds of 
sheep, and coarse wooled for the past seven or eight years. 
He lives about 80 miles this side of L. F. Allen^s, and also 
in a fine wheat region, and finds thecoarse wools the most 
profitable for such lands, contrary to the expressed opinions 
of some previous speakers. His animals have averaged 
about 150 lbs., and sell for $5 to $10 or $12 per head, 
while the Merinos bring only $3. They have averaged six 
pounds of wool, which has sold at 81 cents per pound — 



* J. Harris of the Oenetee FflR^ir, stated subiequentlr at the same 
meeting, that he had always iMen an advocate of the same views ; 
but being mibaequently at John Johnston's, the latter had a very flne 
saddle of mutton on his table, and called on him to test his theocy. 
^ What kind of vheep is this mutton (i^om ?" asked the host. *' Why," 
replied he, " it appears to possets all the excellence of the South 
Down, but Ita sise indicates the Leicester. It must be the South 
Down.** Other gentlemen present concurred in Ita excellence. " It 
lathe Saxon Merino?" remarked John Johnston, to the surprise of all, 
aad to the utter demolition of the beautlAU theory. 



some have yielded 8 lbs. He think? tftey are a croaa of 
Cotswold and Leicester, and says they have a com pad 
fleece, and not loose and open, as had been previously ob- 
jected to. He would prefer to have the sheep eal off his crop 
of clover and yield ibeir manure, to piowmg m lil>c green 
crop. 

L. F. Allkk thought on heavy soil ft would be best to 
plow in the clover — that H would render the soil looeer^ 
but that on a light soil, the sheep manure might be best. 

SoLON RoBiKSOR Said the South-Down brings the best 
price hi New-York city, — and next to these, the long wool 
sheep of Canada — that generally the largest carcass (such 
as bad been asserted as "only fit for the tallow diandler") 
brouglit the highest price per pound. Common bou^-hers 
did not distinguish the difference, — ^ their iatte was to 
make the most money they could," — ^but a dasB of firat- 
rate retail market butchers pay a higher price for the be«t. 
He stated that early lambs, well fattened on grass, from 
New-Jersey, brought, first in the season, five dollars per 
head, and afterwards thre^ to four dollars — and that a 
distinguished farmer up the river buys western ewes, 
breeds with them from his South-Down rams, and sells 
both in autumn for about $7 for each ewe and lamb. 

Raiaioff Com sind Oats* 

The Chairman (T. C. Peters) said in explanation of bis 
remarks on a previous evening, that the field planted in 
hills three feel apart was good-— hut in the field three and 
and a half feet apart the ears were larger, and there was 
consequently more com for the number of stalks, not more 
on the land. He was satisfied that we often greatly over- 
estimate the products of cornfields. He found there were 
400 grains on an eight-rowed ear, and that it required 
four such ears, shelled, to make a pound when properly 
dry after midwinter. Four such ears, as an average, on a 
hill of four stalks, was as much as farmers usually get from 
a good crop^this would give but 66 to 58 bushels per 
acre, and he thought the man did well who obtained 40 
bushels per acre. At three feet apart, there would be 
about 1200 more pounds or 20 bushels more per acre, if 
the ears were equally large. As a proof that thick seed- 
ing was not always best, he slated that J. W. Hyde bad 
sowed only eight bushels of oats on four acres, (two bush- 
els per acre) the land formerly a black ash swamp, but not 
drained, and having thrashed all, and measured it heap- 
ing, there were 10*7 bushels per acre. Others present 
mentioned very heavy crops obtained by sowing eight 
bushels, not on four, but on only one acre. 

Crockeb of Broome Co. had planted a piece of 

com (3 acres) on which 60 large loads of rotted manure 
per acre had been applied, in hills four feet by 18 inches, 
4 or 6 stalks to a hill, and all was well saved — be had not 
yet husked it. On the other hand T. C. Peters said bis 
com on the richest land, had grown so rank and thick, as 
to yield the least com. Some miskake was, however, 
supposed to have been made. 

Grass and IrrliTiitlaBU 

A. B. Dickinson alluded to his assertion of last evening 
that he could make a heavier growth of grass with day 
than with manure. ** One load of the poorest clay that 
you can find in Chemung," said he, "is better than two 
loads of muck even on clay land." " Grass is the all-im- 
portant crop of the United States — all countries (with the 
exception of Cliina,) where grass don^t grow, become im- 
poverished, and the inhabitants leave them ; but all coun- 
tries where grass grows abundantly, become rtdier.** On 
grass land, one load of manure placed on the surftce is 
worth two plowed in — and tlk day woald be of no benefit if 
plowed in, (except on sand^ Whilt.a load of day carried 
on by irrigation, is worth two loads of muck. Irrigation, 
effected by muddying the water, and continued yearly for 
five or six years^ will give more grass than any manuring^ 
by mulching the rootSy and making the grass grow stiffer, 
and solider. He ^ad a rank growth of meadow this year, 
but because it did not standi it became really half a ton 
to a ton less per acre, than some other portions. The ran* 
ning on of the day must be done late in autumn, in win- 
ter, or very early |n spring. Fr^ soil is plowed up, and 
the water streams bebg turned on, carry it oil; by stir- 
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cleu- water u grciitlf iur«riar to Uiii tmtmenl. 
hikd s littte over 4} tons per Kcre of hij. Sulon RobinsoD 
shoired liim a bunvli of tiay nlected trom the Kew-York 
niBricet, eoB»Btin; of nboiit Iwo-tliirda ax-e^e daisy and 
one-ltiird June grate, but Haj. Dickinson am, it (roiu bim 
vitli contempt, and said lie irould not cut web gnRS. Id 
aoBwer to a quiwtioii, lie wiid he oould enail}' and elTectu- 
nlly destroy Ihe daisj b.v deep pioKiiig with the double 
Mitliigan plovr. Where he caiinol imgale lie iDanurvaon 
tlie aurfttce, when the ground U Imrd iii aunimer, on tlie 
most plerile spold, and not by anj iiieutiR wlieii the Mil is 
wet and soft. He sows of gra&) seed per acre, one peck 
of timotiiy, One of clover, four quarts of red lop, two of 
whiw clover, aod two of blue grasii. 



TOAD FLAX OR SNAP DRAOON. 

Urasna. Editors— Encloesd I send jou a weed that 
made ila appearance on my furm about three yean ago in 
■ single sniall patch, wliicli wa& taken but liLUe notice of. 
Since then it has milUplied ita patches at a rearful rate. 
It spreads very rapidly, and entirely runs out Ihe gran. 
Last fall 1 put gome old Gsb brine on a patch of it, which 
seemed to kill it for the time, but tliis year it la the maat 
luxuriant patch on the farin. If you can inform me 
through your coluoins its name, and the best wsy to ei- 
Urpale it, you will greatly oblige one auliscriber, sod per- 
haps many. B. P. BuBBiKg. BpHnsfitld, Mait. 

This plant is tlie notorious Snap Dragon or toad-flai, 
one of the wont weeds tliat an obtain a foot-hold in land. 
As we have very frequent inquiries 
Id relation to It, we copy from the 
article on Wekds in the Illustrated 
Annual Rt^ister for IB6I, llie fallow- { 
ing description and cut ; — 

TojiD Flax or Bmr Draoon, some- 
timea coiled " Butler and Eggs" from ^ 
the color, {Liuaria vulgarii.) — Ad , 
exceedingly livublesome and penii- 
clous need, extending now Ihrmigb , 
the Nortbem and Ulddle States. The 
root is perennial and creeping; the 
whole plant very Mnooth; tlie flowers 
somewhat in the form of lipa, the 
outer part pale yellow, the palate 
tinged with orange, and each flower 
furnished with a horn or spur half an 
Inch long. It grows one or two feet 
high and quite erect. It is commoa 
In many places along roadsides, fences, 
and in pastures. Cattle will not eat 
it, nor the gran it growl with. — 
Bpreadiitg in dense palehes, it soon 
prevents Ihe growth of other plants. 
It is difficult to eradicate — tlie beat 
mode LB repeated pluning and liatrow- 



Brlnglng Home the Cows — Uilbdng. 

Among my memories of boy-life on the farm, how fresh- 
ly still comes up one uf twilight time — the " bringing 
home the cows "from their woodland pasture. The "only 
boy" for yearn, many a score of autumn evea have I ex- 
plored tlie " big msrnli " and the " sugar bush," both bor- 
dered aud islanded, here and there, with grass for the 
wandering kiue ; and time and again '•'the sun was low" 
on our horiiion, wlwtever it may have 1)6*" " on Linden's 
hilla." ere I found them. How I hurried to get hack 
through the strip of woods, sliimbling along In the fast 
deepening aliadows, half-afraid of the loneliness and the 
hooting owls, and conscience-smitten for my lardlncsa in 
starting. How often, too, was liie evening air filled with 
the songs and shouts with which 1 strove "to keep my 
courage up," until " out of tlie woods," and in sight of the 
bum 00 the hllL Coming through the open fields, I could 



always on pleasant eves, see, and often mocked, tlie night- 
hawk, who seemed to gasp for breath when he swooped 
down from his lofty circllngs. 

But Dow-a-days we are told it is not "boy's work" to 
bring home the oowa. We were taught then, that they 
must not be driven humedly liome at night. If esEe in 
milkittgand full pailsare denred. Not only will they give 
less milk, but it will produce less buller or cheese, quart 
for quart, than wliere tlieir quite is carefully guarded. The 
Hometlead aiiji: "A dalrrtuan complains of the season 
as bod lor (lie dairy, Init his neighbors say, the training of 
slieplicrd's doga is worse tiian the season ;" as much as to 
say that the cons are "worried to death" by their canine 
drivers. Tl4^me paper s^js that the astonishing yield 
occasionally claimed for single dairies, depends on several 

quiring out one of three large reporLi, we found that Ihe 
owner:', the man and lita wile, nut only did all Uieir milk- 
ing tliemselves, but they afimyi brought and drove lAeir 
mm etmu." Bnl (bis cannot always be done. Tlie boys 



take Ihtir Hint, and due order of precedence. I 
shall not blame them, however, if they throw sLickii when 
~ « " master cow " lakes her stand in Ihe gap, and refuses 
' let any other pasa save at her own queenly will and 

Not many years passed by before I had not only to 
ive the cows, but to milk — bad a pail of my own, and 
y favorites of the herd. And let me say that milking 
a good deal of an art; one which few boyt do well, 
ougb it is one on which much of the profit of the dairy 
ipends. From observation and experience, I offier the 
llowing hints as important. There must be good tem- 
ir, and a good stock of patience to begin with. In denl- 
gwith a cow, as with a human learner, be kind and film; 
show them what you wish, that tJiey can do It readily, and 
list be done. I always like a ooe'le^cd stool to 
sit upon when milking. With such, one can move readi- 
ly, and inequalitic) of (he ground make no diffcivnue. 
Have a little ilean water to wasli the teals otf in the morn- 
ing, if they lie in tlie dirt, and if you need sny tiling to 
moisten them, use water, nut milk, for tliaC purpotu.', Hilk 
gently and evenly; but as f«pidly as poe^ible, and be sure 
to milk dean— draining the last drop, which is always the 
'i^etit in cream, from tlie (eats. Failure in this respect 
ipidily diminislies the quantity of milk fiiroished by the 
cow; indeed, the method usually practiced in drying olTa 
cow, is to but half milk her. Let the milking lime be as 
regularly as possible at the same honr In the day, morn- 
ing and evening, and each cow have the same milker, as 
far as convenient. The quiet of the yard ^ould be care- 
fully preserved. 

But (if you will allow me) another rominiscenb parfi- 
graph. What pleasaiiter rural scene can greet the eye 
than that of tlie cows returning from tlicir paaturea, so 
ilmly and leisurely, OiU-fcd and well supplied with milk — 
receiving the milker's attentions with quiet satisfoctioD, ' 
" chewing the end of sweet" and tender herbage. Many 
bright memory comes back, as I think of "milking 
me " and its associations. I can see the slars come out, 
ne by one, in the twilight sky ; I can hear the cheep of 
the tTee-t«id upon lonie mossy rail ; the bats are whirring 
lany a circling flight, and my mother's song 
ear from across the yard. Longfellow has 
scene into one of his poems, and looking 
back upon it, through the haze of yeaiti, it does seem 
poetical. But your paper has to do with the ptactical, 
yet I hope its readers will excuse thus much of a flight. 
T.,Se[>l.ll. a. 



Srntw.— J. A. Hubbard, writing to the N. 
E. Farmer Irom a locality lu tiaine, where Uiia grain Is 
tenaively grown, says that buckWheat straw " is 
IS to young pigs, and If they lay in It, it will set 
-azy, and Uiey will finally die'. It ishorttultohogs 
and young stock lo run Ihroueh it when green, making 
their head and ears sore and ilch Tery tDucL," 
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Praotloal Fanning In Onondaga Oovaxtj. 

\Ce propose bj penniwioa of Hr. SecreUrj Johmoh to 
make some eitncts Trom tbe Agricaltunl Surrey of On- 
oiidaga CouDtf, nhich appears iu the TronucUons (^ our 
Stjte SociEtr for ISBS, froin Ibe pen of Hon. Geo. Geddes. 
Fitim Uic chapter entitled "Practical Agriculture," of 
wliich we are faiored with idinioe aheets ire select tlie 
foUowiug on 

Cullnra at 

Tlie cuUivition of lAbacco, u a crop, wtt commeDi 
in lliis counly in ISIS, bj Chester lloBea and Nob 
Urimcs, both of (he town at Uarcellua? They Joined 
liiring a man from Conneclicnt, who was skilled in 
culture. In 1846, Col. Hors Hearing, then of the town 
Salina. raised Ion acrea ; and rerj soon others engaged 
B small way, id raising this c^>p. Bj Uie census ol IB 
it ajipears that in (he preceding year tliore was raised, 
the vlM>1e couDtj, 1711 acres, yielding Dfil,SB7 pouni 
nliich gives as tbe average yield, 1,1 Ta ponnds to theai 
It ia thought that tbb crop pajfa > better profit, OQ lu 



Tbe Tobocce Plant In hll Blnnm. 
hie ground, when skillfully handled, Ciian tuij other raited 
here. Eipensjve buildings are first necessary ; then high 
tnaiiuiing. careful and laborious cnllivation, accompanied 
Willi skill, and a sacriHce of unure for other crops— un. 
less it cm be purchased — are to be taken into the account 
bv anj person who intends to enter on its cultivation. In 
the iiumedinte xicinitj of manure that can be purchoswl, 
this crop is increasing ; perhaps it is in other places, but 
what the effects may be on the prollts of other crops, 
thei-e has not been siifflcient Ihne to determine since the 
. introduction of what is now t stsple, Hr. Beiijsmin 
Clark of Marcellue, who is perhaps lielteraenuainted with 
llie faclD in regard to the cullnre of tobacco than aiiy oth- 
er man here, estimates llie production of 1869, im of the 
TaUie of (1BO,000: of whii* he estimates marcellus as 

Eroducing |1IH,000 worth; ^sneatoles (10,000; Tan 
unfn t2O,00O 1 LjMnder $10,000 ; Moiilius $3,000 ; Ca- 
millus $S.O<H) ; Geddes «4,000; Salina $S,000; Elbridge 
$8,000; Onondaga $8,000, and the residue divided among 

From Mr. Clark, the following facU and estimates iu re- 
gai-d to this crop are derived: 

A warm, rioli, wtll dniincO and mellow soil should be 
had, and then twenty five loads of rotten bam-jard nm 



nure should be put on on acre. The land being ia high 
condition, lliis amount of manure will be consuaed by ■ 
crop. The plonta should be set abonl the first of June, 
three feet four incbea, by two {cet >o two feel six inctiea 
apart. To raise the plants, the fait before pulveriie the 
bed fine, and u^ii with the soil bog or someotber manure 
that has no foul seeds in it. Sow seeds on the well rak- 
ed bed, as soon m the ground can be properly prepared in 
the spring, about one ounce to ■ square rod, eqnollj dis- 
tributed III over the bed. RoU bard with ■ band roller 
hut do not cover 
the seed. Glass 
should be kept 
over the bed un- 
til tlie plants ap- 
pear, wliieli irQl 

weeks; aflerthey -—^^^ 

e" life glass" will _ 

bo required only / i, 

at night uid in f S 

cold days. The T H 

bed should be > (> 

kept moist and ^ V 

ffee from weeds. «J S 

When the plants "W" 

are three inches Tb* ptul ■nd tool a> ifcaBU tx Ht. 

high they are bu^e enough to seL To prepare tlie land, 
llie manure should be applied as early aa the ground ia 
dry enough to plow. The last of Hay plow and humv 
again, so as to mix the manure well wilh the stnl. Hark 
tlie land one way for rowa, three feet four inches, llaka 
hills by hauling up a few hoes full of dii-t and preas it 
well wiili the hoc. In tobiug the plants from the bed take 
care to keep the roots wet. Unless the ground a quito 
damp, put a pint of water on each hill half an hour before 
selling. Hake a hole, pal in the root, and press the dh4 
close to it, all the way 
to the lower end. It 
any plantdoes not live, 
take core to set anoth- 
er. Uuless the earth is 
wet, or at least moist, 
water the plsnta a» 
Boon after setting as ^ 
may be necessarj. Iu ■ 

about one week culti- Ilia plant as irtlB the hBL 

vate and hoe. In ten or fourteen days repeat tbe opom- 
tion, and izontinue to cultivate so as to keep the vseda 
down. The lotiacco worms may appear about the second 
hoeing ; kilt t/iem at fail at lAiy thou Iktatttrtt. 
When the blossoms appear, br«ak olT Ibe stalk, lesTing 
about BIteeu leaves, taking <^ about seven leavea. 



ag, break off all the auckere. In aboul 
go over again, breaking off siickeiv and 
In another week repeal the openUon. 
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id boudldVt and toA dnon. lo 



Tliie mij b« known bj tbe saeken 
leicf, HTid vlicn tliejliire all (ppetred dom to tlie lower 
lenf, [lie plmC is readj to ciit, everf sucker hiviug been 
removed aa it appeared. The sUlke are cut at the root- 
In n wnrm da; cut in the motninft nod eTening. In the 
midille of a liot da;, the leavea will bum berore timj ar« 
Wilted. The beat wuji ie to cut in tbe aftemoou and lay 
on the ground to wilt. This wilting forward! the proceia 
or curing, and so toughens Uie plant as to make it praeti- 
cable to hang it without much lo« in breaking leaTes. 



the end of the pole, where the twine is made 
fa«L About thirtj or t1iirt7-Bli are Impg on a pole, one- 
half on each nde. If this twine gives wa; it ia manifest 
^lat thej will all be let loose. The polea are put on the 
girU about fourteen inchea apart. In this waj tlie whole 
building is Glled. Skill ia now demanded to i-egiilate the 
venttlaCton until the crop is cnred, whivh is deterniincd by 
examining tbe stem in the leaf, which should be hard, up to 
the main stallc. Then in damp weather the tolMCCO van 
be tak^n down and laid in piles, with the tips together to 
keep it from drying, and to seizure thia, oavcr over nith 



ty-four feet wide, fifteen feet high, so tu to hai 

tiera, one above llie other. A building of thia width and 

heiglit, tliirtj-flvo feet long, will atore - — 

oT lobaeoo. The girn on the side of 

tie five feet apart ; a row of posts through the middle is 

necessar; to put girts in, to hold the poles that 

are tied to. The best polea are made of baaawood sawed 

cue uid ft tulF bj four inches, ud twelve feet long. 



boarda. The neit thing is the ramonl of llie letrea from 
the stalks, taking this time to separate the broken leaveit 
from tbe unbroken ones. They ere then made into par- 
cels of 16 or 18, called "bands," and arefiatoned by wind- 
ing a leai around them. File tbesc bands lipa on lips, the 
aquare enda out. This preserves the muiijture. Tlie pile 
should be kept covered with boards, and tlie sides also 
oovered, leaving the wound ends of the hands exposed h 









The plants are handed to k ir.an wbo, standing ( 
moveoblo platform made by a licbt plunk, receives ti 
and beginning at the upper tier ho winds a piece of . 
pared twine around a stalk, fastening the fir^t plant to the 
pt'le ; the second plant is placed on the other tide of the 
pule, and a single turn is made around the stalk ; then 
■gain Hie Uilftl stalk ts put on tlie same side of the first, 
the twine passed around, and tlio next on the other udo. 



in ctBes, and take to market. Tlie cases should be of pine, 
two feet tiii inches pquare, by three feet eight inches, and 
of inch lumber. Place the hni^ds tips on tipo, and the 
wound enda against the ends of tlic box, press with a lever 
or screw until 400 pounds ia in, then faetcn on tbe top. The 
tobacco DOR goes through the sweating procees, and will 
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lose about ten per cent in weight before fit for use. 
This tobacco ia known in the market as " seed leaf,^ and 
is principally used for wrappers for cigars ; the refuse is 
exported. A crop handled in the manner, described, and 
with skill, will sell in New-Tork city, at from 12 to 15 cents 
a pound ; but from want of proper care and skill, the crop 
of this county does not bring an average price of over eight 
cents. 

COST or CBOP. 

The plants are worth per acre ,. #f.CO 

Manure. 10 cords, say...... iO.OO 

Fittins ground and Qiarking, 4.fi0 

Plantfnirand settinic 6.00 

Cultivating and first hoeing. 2.00 

do. do second hoeing, l.M 

Topplnc. and killing worms, say 1.00 

Sttckering, first and second times, 9.00 

do. third time, 4.00 

Harvesting and hanging (four men and team one daj,). 6.00 

Stripping one ton, lO.OO 

Five packing boxes, 6.00 

Lal>or of packing. I.o0 

Twine for hanging, l.OO 

•OB.OO 
A ton at 18^ cents, is worth $2V0 ; deduct 10 per cent, 
for shrinkage, and 1^ cents per pound for transportation 
and coraniiKsions, in all $52, leaves $218 as net proceeds. 
The cost being taken from this, |66, and we have 162 for 
the use of lands and buildings. 

Thi^i is the best statement that can be fairly made for this 
crop. If the price be put at the average our growers get, 
viz., 8 cents per pound, we have for the crop, 1,800 pounds, 
aOer shrinking, $144. Deduct $66 for cost, and $22.60 
for comraL^ions and transportation, in all $88.60, which 
deducted from the amount received, leaves $65.60 te the 
ordinary profit per acre. 

■■ »♦» 

SCATTERED NOTES OF TRAVEL— IL 

Cinclmnatl And Vlcinltr* 

Clifton^ two or three miles north of Cincinnati, consists 
of a large number of beautiful res^idences, in a picturesque 
portion of country, forming a continuation of fine places, 
unequalled by any thing of the kind that we know of ex- 
cept Brookline, near Boston. We made a short call at 
the residence of Wm. Bksor, now absent in Europe. This 
is one of the best specimens of landscape gardening we 
have met with. The lawn occupies several acres, and the 
disposition of the trees, walks, carriage drives, &c., is 
nearly faultless. The cold grapery presented an unusual- 
ly fine display of ripe fruit. The dwarf pears were in ex- 
cellent condition, and bending under loads of large and 
smooth specimens, — some of them equal to any we have 
seen at Rochester or Boston. The trees were some ten 
years old. We never saw finer specimens of the Angoo- 
leme than here. The Winkfields and Diels were large 
and fair. The dwarf pear has not certainly proved a 
failure in thb region. 

The grounds of R. Bcchahkaii possess great natural 
and much artificial beauty. Tlie view on two opposite 
sides, over a broad and deep valley, in which could be dis- 
cerned distant villages, richly cultivated fields. Spring 
Grove cemetry, and the grounds of the United States 
Agricultural Fnir, is extensive and magnificent. He has 
added an artificial lake, and planted the slopes with orna- 
mental trees, orchards and vineyards. The apple trees, of 
which there were many varieties, were bearing heavy loads 
of fnir fruit. The most profuse bearers were the Willow 
Twig, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Rawles' Janet, Bel- 
mont, and Romanite. He informed us .tliat if he were 
confined to three varieties, he would select for early, medi- 
um, and late, the Red Astracban, Maiden^s Blush, and 
White Pippin. His Catawba vineyard is the best we saw 
in thiH region — ^the berries become more deeply colored in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati than any whicli are ripen- 
ed at the east, being often of as deep a purple os tlie half 
ripened Isabellas that are sometimes shown as fully ma- 
tured. Pearn, both dwarfs and standards, succeed well ; 
but they will not bear the high culture and maimriug which 



we give them in New-Tork and New-England. Standards 
do best when standing in grass, after attaining eonsideni- 
ble size. Among otliers, a Jaminette, soiBe fifteen yean 
old, was bearing a most profuse crop. Dwarfs need 
moderate cultivation. 

The residence of 6. Tatlok, in tlie same neigbboiiiood, 
is a model English gothic dwelling, and the grounds are 
laid out and kept in a satisfactory manner. 

The most elaborately wrought place which we vi»ted, 
is that of R. B, Bowl£K, whidi not only commands a 
view of great magnificence, bot possesses moch picturesqne 
scenery within itself. Tlie highly diversified surface is 
greatly improved by jndictoos grading and successful plant- 
ing — the lawn, mostly of thepoa pratensis^ is in fine con- 
dition, and exhibits a soft and smooth carpet of many 
acres in extent The conservatory partakes strongly it 
the character of a grotto ; its wild rocky sides, when cov- 
ered with moss and trailers, will present a striking appear- 
ance. The hot-house is completely secluded by densely 
planted ridges or mounds, giving its position a wild and 
picturesque character, this portion of the grounds beii^ 
entered througli a winding rocky tunnel. While there is 
much that is admirable and interesting in these grounds, 
there are others that are objectionable ; — the rocky tunnel, 
entering the green-house grounds, is too small and dark, 
and should be lined with rMik planta. The house is rather 
low, and a mixture of styles. 

Spring Orow Cttnetery^ a mile or two distant from 
the last named place, ia one of the best managed ceme- 
teries of this country. It includes about two hmidred 
acres, a part of it much diversified in suiface, and among 
the improvements, comparatively little to ofiend a correct 
taste. We do not see the vast expenditures fur monu- 
ments found in some of the eastern ecmeteriea. Manv 
acres, next the entrance, are devoted simply to landscape 
gardening, the cemetery lands proper being at a distance, 
which gives a finer effect than an abrupt entrance among 
monuments at tlie moment of passing the gate. 

Nuratries. — There are several nurseries in tlie neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, all of moderate pretensiona We 
found time to visit only two: — ^ 

The nursery of Wm. Hkavkr contains some 30 or 40 
acres, occupied with a general collection of ornamental 
and fruit trees. Dwarf pears flourish finely, a single sea- 
son's growth being often five or six feet high, and tlie 
bearing trees eight or ten years of age growing vigoroi»]y. 
Evergreens do well. There are several long structures for 
propagating and growing plants under glass, with some- 
thing of a decayed appearance however. The establish- 
ment of Satrks k UuTCUiKsoN, on the opposite side of* 
the road, has several objects of much interest Amou^ 
them were a beautiful Norfolk Island pine, a Cahidium 
distellatorium, tlie leaves of which measured 26 inches 
long and 20 inches wide — there were about fifty leaves of 
this size, forming a mass five feet high and seven in diame- 
ter. Many dwarf pear trees were eight or ten years old, 
in a thrifty condition. Tliey are but moderately cultivated, 
and not manured, the soil being deep and strong, and a 
medium vigor is regarded as a better security against 
blight in this region. 

Latona Springs, Kt. — A pleasant carriage ride of five 
miles up the picturesque and beautiful valley of the Lick- 
ing led to the residence of Dr. Mi^hkr, at Latona Springs. 
It is surrounded by a natural grove of three acres, con- 
taining, as he informed us, no less than sixty-three differ- 
ent species of forest trees. Dr. Moshkr has given roudi 
attention to proving the difiercnt varieties of tlie apple. 
Among those which succeed well are the Winesap, Bid- 
lock's Pippin, Pryor's Red, eastern Vandevere, Fameuse, 
and o:hers. The Benoni proves excellent, the tree as 
elsewhere being a very fine and symmetrical grower. The 
Broadwell and Blenheim Pippin are excellent sweet varie- 
ties. We saw a Northern Spy bearing a few fine speci- 
mens. The Jonathan appeared to be doing well---the 
E^opus Spitzenburgh exhibited its peculiar and rich flavor, 
but the apples were not of very fair appearance, Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch appeared to be as good as in New-York« 
The Yellow Bellflower, although good, 13 nther decUnlng 
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in cbftracter. The White Bellflower or Ortley, very &ir, 
and fibowiiig little of the scabbj appearance ao prevalent 
in other places, and eapedally at the east The White 
Fippia proves one of the most valuable sorts. 

Dr. IfosHER^s vineyard occupies about six acres, on the 
nde of a high rMge of huid, in a most picturesque position, 
facing the soatii. The vines are chiefly the Gatawi>a, are 
planted in the quincunx form, four feet apart, and trained 
to single stakes about five feet high. The cultivation is 
eftected by hand labor, and in spring the soil is loosened 
up by foHcing. An excellent contrivance is adopted to 
prevent the washing down of tlie soil on the steep hill- 
side and the formation of gullies. Open ditches are cut 
at distances of about five rods, directly down the hill, and 
are wailed at the sides^ and paved on the bottom with flat 
stones set across the channel on edges. These ditches are 
placed at the lowest places, so tiiat the surface water flows 
readily into them from eac4i side, in slight channels be- 
tween the horizontal rows of vines. Although large and 
rapid currents flow down the hillside through tliese drains, 
IK> \njnvy wiiatevcr can be done. 

The Catawba grape is becoming considerably affected 
by the rot, and other sorts are looked to to supply its 
place. Dr. Moshkb tlnnks the Delaware is eoing to prove 
one of the best substitutes. The Venango tie thinks will 
be one of the best wine grapes, being entirely free from 
rot, hardy, and productive. It is of no value for the 
taMe, being essentially a brown Fox, but as late as the 
CatawtML The Herbemont ripens admirably here, and 
proves very delicious — about as good as tlie Delaware, 
and possessing all thecharectensticsof an exotic in quality, 

RiCBMOND, IvD. — A small but excellent mirsery has 
been estabVi^ied near this dty, by J. J. Conlkt, contain- 
ing a good green-house, ornamental stock, and a fine col- 
lection of fruit trees. The Dukes and Morello cherries 
euoceed well, as they do elsewhere through the west, and 
a trial of several years has been successful witti most of 
the Heart varieties worked on the Hahaleb, and trained 
low. We observed a large number of nursery trees of 
the variety known in this region as the Early Hay, which 
is neither the Early Richmond, as some have supposed, 
nor the true Early May or Indulle. It appeared to be a 
stouter grower than either — ^it had not the clear slender 
shoots of the Early Richmond, nor the feeble and dwarf 
growth of the true Early May. J. J. Conley iuformed us 
that he liad fruited this" Early May *" along side the Early 
Richmond ; that the latter was about ten days later, and 
decidedly superior in quality. In common with many 
otlier fruit growers, he has a high opinion of the White 
Pippin, and would select this for its general value in 
preference to any other winter apple. The Gatawissa 
raspberry fails with him, being small and unproductive. 
He showed us a aecdling of the Ohio Everbearing that he 
deems nudi superior to the parent Variety — it was loaded 
vith its autumn crop of well formed berries. The Wil- 
Aon^s Albany Strawberry has borne profusely, but as e)se- 
vhere is not of the highest quality. We regretted being 
unable to visit the nnrscry of £. Y. Tkjis, a few miles 
north, and that of J. C. Teas, several miles west of this 
dty, both intell^ent euUivatore and oorrespondents of 
this paper. 

Hedges of Osage Orange abound through this region of 
country, in the vidnity of Cincinnati, and elsewhere. 
Many of tliem appear to have been carelessly planted, and 
remain unoultivated and uneut They are consequently 
good for nothing. On the other hand, many others are 
well managed, in the manner we have occasionally recom- 
inended,^nd form dense and perfect barriers. Some are 
leA too broad at the top, which tends to make them thin 
and open below. The best hedges were usually cut to a 
sliarp ridge at top, and but litUe sheared on the sides 
near the bottom, causing the latter to grow thick inside. 



[For the Coantry Gentleman and Cultivator.) 

How to Keep Cider. 

For the bformation of " B." (Co. GaiiT., page 192,) and 
others who are interested, I will give my experience in keep- 
ing cider. 

To a 40 gallon eaak of pure Joioe, fermented to a point to 
suit my tnste, I added one bottle of prepared su/phUe qflime^ 
as sold by Messrs. Webb A Walker of Utica, N. Y., (cost SO 
cents,) stirred It briskly and bunged it tight. On the lOtb of 
April I drew off and filled six doien bottles flrom one of the 
barrels (keefMng the remainder on draught,) and my neigh- 
bors say it is as good as wine. I think it better — it is gpten- 
did, and as far as I can judge from one senson's trial, it is 
all the clarifying neoeeeary. It i* rwl intoxicating^ neither 
will it msJce vinegar. It is as clear as champagne, and al- 
most as sparkling. I should in justice add, that I was in- 
duced to try this metboi by a notice of it in your valuable 
paper, and if Mr. B. will look over his back numbers he will 
find several notices of the method, and in one, if my memory 
serves me, the phUoaapky of it is explained. D. 

HoUaad Batent^ N. T. 

CFor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

How to make Bread from Unbolted Wheat 

Flour. 
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Wheat meal seven pounds ; carbonate of soda, one ounce ; 
water, two and three-quwrter pints, muriatic acid 420 to 660 
dTX)ps. Mix the soda with the meal as intimately as possible 
by means of a wooden spoon or stick, then mix the acid and 
water, and add it slowly to the mass, stirring it constantly. 
Make three loaves of it and bake it in a quick oven. The 
above receipt is patented in Great Britain. 

FaaMCMTBO BasAO. — Wheat meal six lbs.— good yeast. 
a teacup full, and a sufficient quantity of pure water— kneed 
Uiorouffnly. Bake it in small Maves, unless you have a very 
strong neat. 

Another way:— Whei^ meal six quarts— molaj«es and 
yeast, each a tenoupfull, and a sufficient quantity of pure 
water. Make the loaves half the thickness you mean they 
shall be after they are baked. Place them in panx, in a tem- 
perature which will cause a moderate fermentation. When 
risen enough, place them in the oven. A strong heat is ra- 
quiied r. s. iZansom, Pa. 



• •• 



LiCB oif OattI'V. — I often sea Inquiries for remedies for 
k>usy cattle I have tried many, but the cbeajpest, most easily 
applied, most effectual, and according to mv^experience the 
safest, is a little calomel sprinkled on the back. An ounce 
iriii exterminate the lice on twenty head of cattle or more. 



L. c. 



[Por the Country Gentieaian and Cultivator.] 

Recipe for Gratpe IFliie* 

To 1 quart of water add 1 pound of moist sugar— let them 
be well boiled and skimmed, and to every quart of this liquor 
put 1 pint of the juice of the grape. Tne abov« rocipe nas 
been well tried and approved. Kusticos. Shipton^ 0. E. 

CFor the Coontiy Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Cai>onizing Chiokens. 

Eds Co. Obrt.— A severe cut in the hand has prevented 
my psplying at an earlier moment, to the inquiry made of me 
by your correspondent of Arkansas, Mr. Bbh Cooper. The 
operation oi eaponiaing is simple, and may be performed by 
any one accustomed to the use of a needle and thread and 
scissors. The chicken should be full four months old, indeed 
should be just commencing to crow. Now place bim across 
the knee, with the legs pulled forward and firmly held by an 
assistant Pluck off the soft fine feathers between the end of 
the breast bone and fundament, and midway between these two 
points make an incision an inch and a half long, oroas wise of 
the chicken's body, with a sharp pair of scissors. Through 
this incision insert the fore finger to the baok-bono, along 
which move for an inch and a half, and on either side will be 
found a testicle. Dislodge them by a single twist, and with- 
draw by the route the finger went in. Draw the edges of the 
wound made together, and half a dozen stitches with waxed 
thread completes the operation. The nail of the finger must 
be smooth, so as not to damage the intestines. This is an im- 
perfect description it must be confessed, but it is my best. 

It will give me pleasura to forward a pair of my fowls to 
Mr. C, if he will address me at Bnrtonia P. 0., in this coun- 
ty, saying to whom in Vicksburgh they may be sent 

It should be mentioned, that previous to the operation of 
eaponising, the chicken must be deprived of food for eighteen 
or twenty hours. 

The recent long drouth has cut short both the com and cot- 
ton crop in this neighborhood one-third, many think one-half 

BIdfelaad, Washlnfton Co.. Miss. Wm. P. Giasov. 
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[For Ihe Coualrr Qentlemui sod Caltlvator.] 
A WHEAT TALK WITH FARMER F. 

We like, when we meet with an intelligent farmer, to 
have the talk tarn upon farming — a matter in which we 
have long taken much interest ; an interest which deepens 
every day of our lives. To-day, while riding to town, we 
had an hour^s conversation with Farmer F., who carries 
on some two hundred acres of good land very sucoessfully ; 
being counted by his neighbors a " lucky man ^ 'in grow- 
ing crops and stock, and in disposing of the same. 

Among other things (to drop the prefatory thuek and 
get at the kernel^) he told us about his two fine fields of 
wheat, just coming up, and looking as though ** put in ^ 
in capital good otSer. They were sown with the 

Lambert, or ** ITeewlI-proot '9 iriteatt 

originated in Ohio, some nine or ten years ago. It is a 
light red wheat, from three to five days earlier than the 
Mediterranean, with a light blade and straw, and easy to 
thresh. The yield is from IR to 80 bushels per acre. Mr. 
F. and his neighbor Mr. S., who joined him in introducing 
the wheat here, ofl'ered $5 to any person who would find 
a weevil (or larvae of the wheat midge) in it, but no one 
succeeded in taking the reward. The fact is, the hull or 
clmif is double, so that the midge fly does not pierce to 
the kernel in depositing her egg, and it can never hatch. 
Our friend is so well pleased with it, in comparison with 
other kinds, that he says he would pay double price for 
the seed ratlier than not sow it The five bushels obtained 
last fall gave a return of about 26 bushels per acre, having 
been sown on five acres of new land early in September. 
It lodged badly during a heavy storm of rain and wind 
when just getting into the milk, but we were told by 
Mr. T,, a young farmer a few miles south, who procured 
Feed from tiie t»me source, that his crop stood up well. 
Ke, too, sows no other kind, as the Lambert wheat turned 
out uiucli better on threshing than he anticipated in oom- 
parijion with his Mediterranean. 

But to come back (or rather go on) to the wheatficlds 
in question. Mr. F. here followed the practice, quite com- 
mon in this section, of growing 

"Wheat after Barley, 

having harvested from the two fields (of 8 and 12 acres) 
seven hundred bushels of barley the last of July. Both 
fields were in com last year and manured. The ground 
was plowed for wheat about the middle of August, and 
harrowed down lengthwise the furrow — the harrow passing 
twice over the surface. Afler lying some three weeks 

Forty Baelftele of I«lnie per Acre 

was applied on the eight acre lot, And a portion of the 
other. It costs at the kiln nine cents per bushel in the 
'stone, fresh-burned. We believe it was placed in bushel 
heaps, as drawn from the kiln, and allowed to slake and 
then spread with shovels. This lime was applied not only 
for the benefit of the wheat, but as a preparatory dressing 
for setting out another orchard, Mr. F. finding the apple 
crop usually very profitable, though neither of his orchards 
bear largely this year. Last year they paid at the rate of 
$100 per acre, and can now afford to rest, especially as 
apples are plentiful and low this year. There is but little 
■luck on tlie farm in question, but from a small bed, 
drained several years ago, he drew a few loads on a part 
of the wheat lot, and some manure upon other portions 
where it seemed most requisite. 

For mixing lime or manure with the soil, and also for 
pulverizing and leveling the same, our friend employs 

Idefe irbeel Cuiavator, 
and thinks very favorably of the implement, though he 
acknowledges it pretty hard on the team. It does much 
better work than the gang-plow, which he says only ope- 
rates well where nothing further is necessary — in a light 
mellow soil. We have used both, and partly agree with 
bim, but rate the gang-plow higher, as with It we tlilnk 
one can get » good surface tilth by cross-plowing a par- 
tially decomposed sod, without tearing it up, easier than 



with the wheel cultivator. On a mellow soil, if not too 
mellow, it is very useful for covering grain, bat for this 
purpose Mr. F. uses 

Sbares^ Coalter 0arroiw» 

Afler cultivating his wheat ground, he harrowed it down 
fine, then sowed on the seed, seven pecks per acre, and 
covered it with the coulter barrow, going once over the 
ground. If the harrow teeth were made of good steel, be 
thinks the implement one of the best of the recent inven- 
tions, and would willingly pay the increased cost Now, 
one is about worn out in a single year, on a laige farm, 
even if used only for covering grain. 

It seems to be Mr. F.^s opinion^ that the safety and con- 
sequent profit of wheat-growing rests largely on sowing a 
variety exempt from the midge. To show bow opinioDS 
differ on the subject, we know a farmer in the next town^ 
east, who succeeds so well with Soules* wheat this year 
that he has sown only that variety — sowing also afler bar- 
ley. Others will venture only the Mediterranean. 

Of some further talk about sheep, the clover seed crop, 
manuring com in the hill, salt for wheat, and various other 
topics, we have not time to write — and perhaps wliat we 
have written will never find place in the best farmen* 
paper out — the Country Gemtlxmui. ALBsn. 

Weiteni New-Tork, Sept I80O. 

• •• 

[For the Country Gentleman and ColtivatorJ 
THE USE OF R AWHIDE. 

How few persons know the value of rawhide. It seems 
almost strange to see them sell all of their "deacon" 
skins for the small sum of thirty or forty cents. Take a 
strip of well-tanned rawhide an inch wide, and a horse can 
hardly break it by pulling back — ^two of them he cannot 
break any way. 

Cut into narrow strips and shave the hair off with a 
sharp knife, to use for bag-strings ; the strings will out- 
last two sets of bags. Farmers know how perplexing it is 
to lend bags and have them returned minus strings. 

It will out-last hoop iron (common) in any shape, and 
is stronger. It is good to rap around a broken tliiil — ^bet- 
ter than iron. 

Two sots of rawhide halters will last a man^s life-time— 
(if he don't live too long.) 

In some places the Spaniards use ntwhide log-chuna to 
work cattle with, cut into narrow strips and twisted to- 
gether hawser fashion. It is good to tie in for a brokoi 
link in a trace chain. It can be tanned so it will be soft 
and pliable like harness leather. Save a cow and " dear 
oon^B pelt" and try it. William Rhodes. 

• •• 

[For the Coontry Gentleman and Cnltlvator.i 

HARVESTING AND UNLOADING HAY. 



Messrs. Tcckbb k Son — In a letter to you the other 
day, I gave you a description of hooks for drawing hay 
from wagons. It was a description given me by a man from 
near Yevay, Ind., vis., the shape of a reap hook, from 
three and a half to four feet long, including handle. I 
found in working, I could better dispense with the handle, 
and had it cut off, and a hole put in the end of the hook 
for the rope to pass, about four feet long, oonnecUng the 
two hooks. They are to be pushed down into the load of 
hay, one aft and the other forward of the load, straight 
down, and in pulling up by the rope, the points will pull 
toward each other with such force as to hold all the hay 
between them, and will take off an ordinary load of hay 
at two drafts — (there may be a fork full left after the last 
draft.) I had ropes around the rafters and crom-pieoes of 
the bam, and hitched the block to first one and ,then an- 
other, as needed. Cannot get as much hay in same space 
as with forks, and it cannot be got out as easily. A good 
way is to tread it in with a gentle horse. 

I sold my hay farm a few years ago, and am 1 little 
rusty on a lartre scale ; I still cut about 30 acre.x I did 
cut near 160 acres. I found I could save my hay prettier 
and better by hauling on wagons than in oocks — took it 
up afler the rake and got very little wet. Cut first half 
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the dHT, and in quite drj weather cut sotne in the ereniiig 
to haul afler the dew was off next moniing. None out 
over Sunday. It (should be tnigbt and nice, to sell well. 
Tills 64imtner, tliough it rauied a good deal, I got none 
wet When I I Are Iiay cut by machino, (I have none 
other now,) and a eudden aliower oomes on, I rake it, pre- 
fect ng spraading and iuniiag it to dry, than to have it 
lilcadied by the sub, spread as it is by machine all over 
the ground. Tlie rain beats it so close to the ground that 
it taJc«8 a good while to dry without tuning over. 

111018011, laa Wm. Halu 

• a • 

CVor tke Counter GenUeman and CnltlTator.] 

Pumpkins Seeds Ixynrions to Miloh Cows. 

Mkssbs. Edtmas — ^It is assorted by flome that pump- 
kina, when fed to milch cows, are ii\jurious. Different 
causes are assigned for their bad effects — some think they 
have « tendency to nottke the cow ** lay on fiit," and thus 
diminish the quantity of milk, while others contend that the}* 
increase tlie iow of «rin«, and conseqaently lessen the flow 
of DMlk. I aiB oot a believer in either of these doctrines, 
Ibut thtuk them of great utility kte ia the iall, after the 

trass has become £oBi bitten and dry. But let this pass 
HT the present — I am after the pumpkin asecb — tlie diureiic. 

I notice in the Sept iramber of the American Agricul- 
turist some remarks of the Editor, upon a " correspondent's 
letter,"" in regard to the injurious ejects of pumpkins, the 
meeds in particular, when fed toVows. And, aItlM>ugh that 
journal does not regard the ** writer^a reasoning entirely 
sound," yet, thinks the ** suggestion ** in regard to feeding 
Clie seeds, ** wortliy of attention.** I also read a very prO' 
found article, not long since, upon this subject o{ pumpkin 
4eed$. The writer endeavored to show tliat because of 
their eSureiie effect the flow of milk most necessarily be 
diminished, 4tnd greatlv deteriorated. Now I wjsh to be 
enlightened a little uiAi one point touching this subject, 
and, as I am no " doctor,** I hope some one who is, wiii 
gtve the desired inionnatioo, for, as the season is close at 
band when pumpkins are usually fed, I think no one should 
be iinneceesarily frightened out of tlie use of so valuable 
an article of feed for milch cows. The point alluded to is 
this : Have pumpkin seeds medieinal properties, weaken- 
ing, or do they cause pennunefU injury to tlie urinary 
organa, wlien eaten in quantities as small as are usually 
fbttud ia a mess of pumpkins given at one time, say from 
a peck to half a^bashel ? Or do they affect tlie animal 
more ii^uriously than oajr ^ther food, producing a like 
flow of urine? 

Ttie GsNTLEMAV IS already informed that I baTe praetfeed 
aotling my eowa for tlie last four or five years, until afler 
harvest, when they Itave the ran of the meadows, but are 
invariably stabled nights, and fed with some kind of green 
food night and morning. When soiled exclusively, all 
their feed ia given them in the stable. Now I have found 
that when kept on clover, com or solium, or Any other 
green food that is quite aoeculent, the flow of urine is tnuch 
creaitr than it is in the (all after hard frosta, and the grass 
has become dry — the time of year when pumpkins are 
usually fed. The gutter beliind my cows is tight, and all 
the arine runs back into it, and is taken out with the ma- 
nure, by means of a scoop shovel and a wheelbarrow that 
is water ttgiit, and I hiave always found the liquid part 
much the iUrgeei wImd soiling crops Tt the freshest and 
Boat juicy. Now is clover, com, &«., harmlest^ and are 
pumpkin seeds pernicioue^ the former being the most 
powerful diuretic ? Tliat is the question. 

I hope to be seasonably informed upon this subject, for 
most assuredly I sliall feed my cows pumpkins, mede and 
otf, as soon as tliey stand in noed of the ai-tide, and ao- 
eording to the theorjf of some, may find a portion of what 
should liave been in t^ udder^ behind my cows in the 
gutter. 

I*ractieal ObtervaHont.^The way pumpkins are often 
fed to cows, is enough to dry them up — they would be 
very fooliiih'io "^ive down ** under such treatment The 
practice of some is to take a few graeu, watery tilings, des- 
titute of richness or nourishment, and break Uiem perhaps 
into two pieces upon a stone or the end of a rail, and then 



leave the cows to eat tliem the best way they can, ouff then 
hope to^get in return an increase of milk, and in default 
thereof give judgment against the pumpkins, or their 
seeds. Let such slovens U&e good ripe, sweet pumpkins, 
and cut them up fine with a shovel, or what is better, with 
a root cutter, so that they can be easily eaten and i-elished, 
and feed them in clean ooangers or boxes, so that each aiii- 
mal shall get lier share, and, in my opinion, judgment 
will be reversed, and there will be less fuss about pump- 
kin seedSb j. l. r. Jeff er eon Co., N. Y, 

• • • ■ ■ ■ 

tPor tke CouDtrr O-eirtlnaiaa and Colttvator. 
HOOSE IN YOUNG CATTLE. 



By the description given of the symptoms of V.*s heifer, 
I am induced to think it a case of the above named dis- 
ease. It especially attacks young cattle, and usually dur- 
ing the autumn months, induced by the presence in the 
air or bronchial tubes of a minute filaria, (tliread worms,) 
eonstitttting as it were a variety of broncliitia, causing ini- 
tation or swelling of the pitituary membi-ane. If the 
symptoms are not relieved, the animals lose flesh very 
rapidly. For this purpose, give half ounce doses of oil of tur- 
pentine, dissolved in three ounces of linseed oil — to be 
repeated again in two days. Keep the animal in at night, 
and give oil-cake and good feed ; and if the beast is weak, 
give a few doses — two drachms each— of sulpliate of iron 
and gentian in some warm ale or porter, which may bo 
sweetened with molasses. R. li*CujRX, Y. S. Phila. 



(For the Country Gtentteman and Oultivator.1 
NATURAL LIFE OF T HE HONEY BEE. 

!%• minority of perMns who have the oare of bees, enter- 
tain the idea that the worker-bees live many years. Their 
ooneliuiDn ia drawn from the fact, that eoloaies aometf mea in* 
habit the same domieil a lone period— 16 or 20 years— never 
thinking that as fast as the oeea die off naturally and from 
ether eauaea, (hey are oootinually replaced by a new progenv. 
The natural life of the iioney-bee vraricer doea not exceed alx 
montha, and from recent experiments, I believe doea not ex- 
eeed in the aummer aeasoo three montha. 

By the aid of the Italian or Liguriaa bee, this may be 
eaaily and aatiafaotorily teated. On the 2d of July laat, I 
gave to a very powerful atock of native beea a pure Italian 
Queen. To-day, Sept. 15, thia atock was examined to aaoor- 
tain what proportion of the beea were of the Italian race. The 
stock ia in a Langatroth Hive. Taking out the framea one by 
one, both aidea of each comb were carefully inspected, and so 
far aa I oould aacertain, at leaat nine-tentha of the beea were 
purely Italian. 

Alao on the 17th of July, I ^ave aa Italian Queen to an- 
other atcek of native beea. This atock waa also examined to- 
day in the preaence of a friend, who aaaiated me in the ex- 
amination. Examing the combs as before, we did not find in 
this atock a single ruUive bee! 

Tbia change haa taken place, aa will be obaerved, in leas 
than two montha. Since the 1 7th of July, I have taken out 
of this colony eomba of maturing Italian brood— givbg them 
to other atocka — more than enough to m^e a goM colony of 
beea. Thua it will be aeen that the natural life of the Imney 
bee in either of these inataaoea would scarcely exceed throe 
months f also, that it requires only a few months to change an 
apiary of native beea to those of the Italian race. 
IfoiDUEroaT, NiAO. Oou N, T. M. H. BALDRIDGB. 

Hartiottno Whiat. — JoHK JoHMTBON, in a letter to 
the N. Y. Observer, says — " Wheat ought to be cut in a 
raw state, as the wheat is of much better quality and much 
less lost by shelling. The straw is much better also. It 
ought to be bound up as fast as cut down, and shocked up 
to dry in the shock, which generally takes eight or ten 
days of dry weather ; but that depends upon how green or 
raw was the state in which it was cut. If cut just when it 
ought to be, it would require more than nine days to dry 
it, but those having a large crop to cut cannot cut it all at 
the time it ought to be. If a * Resident of Connecticut* 
should let bis wheat stand until it was ready to bind up 
and draw in as soon as cut, he might draw in a good lai^ce 
crop of straw, but a great deal ox wheat would be left in 
the field.** 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

New Preminms for 1801 !! ! 

With the present Yolame of The Cultivator, the Eighth of its Third Series^ and tbe 
Twenty-Seventh since its original establishment, the Publishebs introduced some improve- 
ments, which appear to have met with universal approyal — for example, the enlargement of the 
Type and Page to their old size when its Subscription Price was One Dollar per annam — and 
they point to the Contents of the Volume now closing, as comparing favorably in Amount, in 
Variety and in Practical Value of its Contents, either with any previous year in its long 
and popular career, or with any contemporary now published, for which twice the price is charged. 

To the Annual Register for 1861, they also ask the attention of their friends, as unsur- 
passed by any Number Uiat has preceded it ; and without farther preface, they proceed to the 
announcement of their 

Terms and Premiums for the New Tear : 

The Price of Thb Cultivator to all parts of the United send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receiTc TES 



States is uniformly Fifty 'Cents a year — to the British 
Pravineet^ where we have to prepay American Postage to 
the lines, Firrr-Siz Cents a year — all subscriptions be- 
ginning with the January number. 

We shall continue to send to clubs, as heretofore, 
Ten Copies of The Cultitator and Ten of the Annual 

Register for 1861, with an Bletenth Copt of both as 

a Premium to the Agent, for Five Dollars, 
Prepaying ourselves the postage on the Annual Regis- 
ter — which, as our readers are now generally aware, is 
the title of a Premium Volume issued each year, mainly 
for presentation to Cultivator subscribers, although it 
commands a large sale to others at its retail price — Twen- 
ty-Jive cents per copy. The Number for 1861, just issued, 
and a summary of the contents of which appears on an- 
other page of this paper, oontailis no less than One Hundred 
and Forty Engravinge^ and over a hundred pages of read- 
ing matter exclusive of the Almanac for the year. 

AS PREMIUMS FOR LARGER CLUBS we have made 
an-angements with B. K. Bliss, the^ell known Seedsman 
of Springfield, Mass., to supply us with various assort- 
ments of 

FI.OWER AND VEC£TABI«E SEE0S, 
As put up by him for mailing to all parts of the country 
for several years past, with unparalleled success and satis- 
faction to his numerous customers. The Assortments are : 



ffiBEVS. 

1. Twenty Choice Varietief of Annuala. 

2. Twenty Choice Tarietles of Biennlab and Perennlali. 

8. Ten Extra Fine Varieties of Annuals and Perennials— embracing 
many of the new and choicest In cultivation. 

4. Five very Choice Yarleties, selected from Prise Flowers of Enslidi 

Pansies, German Carnation and Plootee Pinks. Verbenas. Tnif< 
fant's French Asters and Double HoJyhoclES. 
ft. Fifteen very Select Vorietlcs of dreen House Seeds. 

6. One Hundred Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, In- 

cluding many new and choice varieties. 

7. Fifty do. do. do. 

TEGETABLi: SEEDS. 

1. Twenty Choice Varieaes, Including those jnoat in demand In every 
Oarden. with the exception of Peas. Beans and Com, which can- 
not be sent by mail on account of their weight 

5. Forty -five Choice Varieties, hicladlng a still wider assortment than 

that above named, and with the same exception as regards Beans, 
Peas and Com. 

8. Collection to go by Express, eontainlng a complete assortment of 

everything wanting in an ordinary garden, in quantity sufficient 
for a family of moderate sise— for instance a quart each of four 
varieties of Peas to ripen In succession, and other seeds in pro- 
portion. 
4. Collection to go by Express similar to No. >, but on a larger scale 
Uiroughottt, and Including about BavsKTV-rivK Varibtwi t 

I. These different assortments may be recommended as 

judiciously selected, well put up, reliable In character of 

seed, and in all respects worthy of confidence, and we will 



DOLLARS for Twenty copies of the Cultivator and Reg- 
ister for 1861— either ONE of the following Assortmeikls; 
No. 1— Flower Seeds. 

No. S— Flower Seeit. 

No. S— Flower Seeds. 

No. 4-Flower Seeds. 

No. I^Vegetable Seeli. 

n. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
FiFTiEK Dollars, may select either of the above named 
assortments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 
the Cultivator and Rxoisteb for himself. 

in. The Agent sending us FORTY SUBSCRIfiEBS 
and Twenty Dollars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
CDLTIT.ATOR and Register for himself, and may in ad- 
dition select any TWO of the aoove Assortments— or in 
place of the latter, either assortment 

No. 7-Or Flower Seeds, or 

No. S-Or Vecetabie Seeds. 

lY. The Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 

TwENTT-rtvE Dollars, will receive a Free Copy of the 

CnLTiTATOR and Register for himself, and in addidoo 

cither of the following as he may select : 

The First FOUR Aasortmeals of Flower Seeds; or aay aae 

of them, tofether with either No. S, or No. 7— 
Or, Any two of thens, totether with No. S, oTTegetaUe 



Or, No. S, of Vegetable Seeds, wllh otCherNo. l,S,S,«r4 
of Flower Seed*, as preferred. 

V. For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Thirty Dolum, 

an extra copy of Cultitator and Rcgister, together with 

either, 

AMortment No. 6, of Flower See d s or 

Assortment No. 4, of VeveCaUe Seeds, aa may ke preferrei* 

t^ In any case where extra copies of the Ccltitatoi 
and Reoistxb are prefeoed, they, or Aobicultvul 
Books to an equivalent vd«e will be substituted upon the 
request of the Agent. 

I^f* Agents who wish the Register to supply to eveiy 
subscriber as fast as they take his name, oan remit for them 
at the rate of Fifteen Dollars a hundred, (IS cents apiece,) 
and on completion of their lists, send the remaining S5 
cents for each subscriber, when the premium due upon the 
whole will likewise be ai^usted. This has proved an ex- 
cellent plan ; each subscriber, as soon as be pays bis Fifty 
Cents, receives one-half his money back in a Twcnly-fi'« 
cent book, and the Agent has no farther trouble in the 
collection of the money. Address 

LUTHER TUCKER k SON, 
Publishers of The Cultitatob, 
895 Broadway, Albany, N- ^' 

ISS^ Extra numbers sent free as samples. 
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Among Riutual flowers of reeeiit in- 
troduction lo ourgardeiw, thie one de- 
■erres tome comraeniStlioB. 

It ia ■ tnulitig pluit about k foot in 
beiglit, growing so bii»'hj u to romi ■ 
deaea tnosa quite coveiing Uie ground ; 
tlie leaves are Bruall, uid the wbole 
plant b covered with jellow flowets 
■bout ui incb in diwneter, resembling 
•mall sunflowera — indeed Ihej ma; b« 
««lled miniature Bunflowera. It ia an 
exoelleut thing for covering rock worii, 
grows and blooms well in the shade, and 
nukes fine masses when planted in bedi, 
eilher In the flower garden or oa the 

It blooma conManlt; from Julj un- 
til froM comeB, and ia qnite usefiit Tor 
autamnal bouquets; in the cut aUte 
it reqiainB a long time freah, as llie 
klama emit rootleU iu the water. 

It may either be sown in the open 
border with other bwd; aonuala, or 
be started in frames and transplanted. 

The latter method ia preferable for 
all annuals where an early displaj' of 
flowers is desirable. 

The wood cut representing aome cut 
branchei, conveji a very gaa4iidts of 
the compiralive aiie of the leaves 'tgti 
flowers, but gives a verj alight indloa- 
tion of the dense trailing habit af Ibe 
plant, which constilutea a couBdenbl* 
share of its merit. 



Your Flower D^artment sajB that 
Balvia gplendena maj bo propsgated bj 
allpB, Jic Drv aa our aeason baa been, 
we have it finely in bloom from ittd, 

Slhered by my wife laat year. We 
ve also had verbenas without num- 
ber, and iu great variety, from seed 
eatliered by herself. She got the hint 
lor the verbenas ftvm the Co. GnT., 
and ooQcluded to try It alao on the Bal- 



WHITB AUARANTH. 

UEesRS. Eds.— We have a curious weed that atartslate, 
and resembles a little what ia called the red-root pig-weed; 
it branches out very thickly, so that when loeae from 
the ground it la about round, and in «ie from a pail 
to a two-bu»he1 bvkel. As soon as it get* ripe, or we 
have frost to kill it, it loosens at the aurfaceof the ground, 
and thii wind rolls it in every direution Un^l It meela with 
tome obstruction aa a fence, when It will pile up in wagon 
load*, and lie until the wind chuisea, ind then il will 
make another more. We call It tlia '■ tumble weed." 
When in motion itwOI soare a hocae worae than amoving 
wheelbarrow. Enolosed is a bit of the weed, and also a 
bead of liedge-row wheat, which a few yean ago did well 
with us here, but aeemed to run out, and there i* none 
raised now except a few scattering heada among other 
wheat A. Uom. BtlMert, III. 

Tbia ia the Ahab^ntdb aLsos. or white amaranth, a 
weed nearly allied (o the pig-weed amaranth or Amaran- 
tu A;6rMui— both are very common and troublesome 



weeds throughout a large part of the Union — or rather 
they are "tronblesome" toihrilllesa farmers, who allow 
tliemaclTts (o beoome overrun with them. 

HiNDBOHa ArPLia. — Encloeed I send yon a few apples 
of a new variety, originating on the farm of my father-in- 
law. They are very calusble for cooking, alware fair, and 
a good bearer. Good through September. N. Hodsi. 
H'lUdali, N. Y. [These apnles were very handsome, of 
fair quality, and we should think worthy of propagation 
by those who do not object to the color of the Beah, which 
is quite red.] 

Hit. Hitchcock's Sa» or Snutr. — The aale of improv- 
ed alock advertised in the CoDHtHV Gentlruin, to lake 
plaoe at Ash Grove, New Preaton, Ct., bj G. C. fitTCH- 
coCJC. on the S61h ult., waa, from ciranl&stances which 
Mr. H. could noloonlrol, confined lo aherp, Hr. J. R. PxOI 
of this Btale acting as auctioneer. About 90 bead of Cots- 
wold sheep were sold, jealiaing about tS,0OO. The high- 
eat price paid for a single ram waa (lAO, by Henry Jordan 
of Keonebuuk, Uaine. 
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[For tbe Countir Gkntleramn and CnltiTator.] 
NEW^HAMPSHIR E ST ATE FAIR, 1860. 

The Keif-Hampshire State Ag. Society held its Eleventh 
Annual Fair in the city of Manchester, on the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of October. The rain on the afiemoon of Monday 
was a serious damper to the hopes of all parties concerned, 
but during the night the storm cleared off, and Tuesday 
aud Wednesday, as far as the weather was concerned, 
were everything that could be desired. Thursday was 
cloudy but mild ; kte in the afternoon a light rain set in, 
but the show was pretty much over. 

The concourse of people that attended daring the three 
days was lai^ indeed. The schools of the city were 
closed, and the numerous factories shut down their gates, 
and the operatives had a holiday. These, with others of 
a city of over 20,000, in addition to the multitudes from 
every part of the State and some of the acydining ones, 
furnished an attendance that probably has never been 
outnumbered at any preceding fair in New-Hampshire. 

The best of order and good nature prevailed. Drunken- 
ness, fighting and gambling, if any, were elsewhere than 
about the show grounds ; aud as far as we could learn up 
to 2 o^doek p. m. of Thursday, but few accidents had oc- 
curred, and those of a very light description. 

The show of horses was large, embracing the finest 
specimens of the various crack breeds, now so well known 
all over the country, but we cannot here give a catalogue 
of the numerous stallions, matched and working horses, 
or family horses, mares and foals, geldings, colts, Ac 
The show of neat stock was much less than on some for- 
mer occasions — but the deficiency in numbers was made 
up by the extra quality of the animals. Good judges of 
cattle said they had never seen handsomer oxen, bulls, or 
young stock than were on the ground. David Towie, 
Esq., of Hampton, had on exhibition a pair of six year old 
Durham oxen, measuring IQi feel in girth, weighing 8,087 
pounds. They are well matched as to color, red, not 
quite as dark as Devons, scarcely differing an inch in girth. 
He has been offered $1200 for them. Wm. F. Jones of 
Durham, had on the ground a splendid pair of ** fat oxen," 
six years old, measuring 8^ feet in girth, weighing 6,500 
pounds, seven-eighths Durham. Mr. Jones reared them 
from calves. Nathaniel G. Davis of Lee, had on the 
ground a splendid pair of three year old steers, seven- 
eighths DuHiara, weighing 8,758 pounds. But the most 
attractive animals of the show were a pair of twin heifers 
of Col. J. B. Went«rorth of RoUinsford ; they were sixteen 
months old, weighing 2,080 pounds. In color, brindled, 
with a star of white in their forehead?, as also a few spots 
of white about their legs and bellies — ^but these marks cor- 
respond on each. When one year old, in weight, they 
did not vaty a pound — and at no time since their birth 
have they varied in weight so much as ten pounds. The 
mother of these heifers was a twin, and the year previous 
to the birth of these brindled heifers, she brought forth 
twin.4, one of each sex. The heifers are three-fourths 
Durham. 

Fine specimens of sheep of various breeds and crosste 
were on exhibition. We think the tendency of many of 
our flock-owners, is towards the growing or rearing of 
mutton, rather than fine, wooled sheep. Our numerous 
villages, manufacturing places and cities, afford good 
markets fbr mutton and lamb, and usually at satisfactory 
prices, at least for the sellers. Swine were on hand in 
strong force and of fine proporUons. If all the porkers 
of our State are like those on exhibition, the last traces of 
the land-sliark and pike- varieties of hogs have disappeared 
from among us. 

The display of farm products was very fine ; one sam- 
ple of spring wheat was labelled 50 bushels per acre. 
Corn large, ripe, and of a golden yellow. Potatoes in 
great variety, some of wfaidi might well compete with 
those grown in California. Pumpkins, sqiuishes and mel- 
ons, ** too numerous to mention," and of sizes larger than 
I clioose to name. Fruit was never better, finer, or of 
larger size in the ** Old Granite State,** than in this year 
of Grace, 1860. The ben-fever having subsided, tbe show 
of fowls was neariy whittled to a point. A small coop of 



dorking fowls, two pairs of geese, and a pair of moscory 
ducks, was about the total of this department of the fur. 
There was a large display of agricultural implements. 
Among the mowing machines, we noticed Fisk Runeirs 
machine, manufactured by A Blood of Manchester ; dif- 
ferent sizes, -for one and for two horses. A newly in- 
vented one by A. M. George of Nashua, N. fi., two sisea. 
Ketchum's improved, two sizes, manufactured by Nourse, 
Mason k Co., Boston and Worcester, Msse. Manny's 
mower and reaper, for one and two borves, and Whit- 
comb's horse hay rake, manufactured by Abzirus Brown, 
Worcester, Mass. The Buckeye mowing machine by 
John P. Adriance of Po^wdikeepsie, N. Y., and Worcester, 
Mass. Wood*s improveAnowing machine, manufiKtored 
by Walter A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. All of the 
above machines were accompanied by the manufiKtaren 
or their agents, being well supplied with certificates, &&, 
in proof of their good qualities, ease of drafl, &c, ke^ 
and from the crowds of farmers examining them tlnoogh 
the entire fair, and the favorable opinion of them fre- 
quently expressed, we predict the haying season is not fiir 
distant, when a large portion of the grass in New-Hamp- 
shire will be cut by horse or ox power instead of tiW 
scythe. The mower, the borte-rake, and hay caps, will 
place our farmers in nearly fcid^ndent drcumstttujea^ as 
regards the weather and high priced day laborers. Of 
plows^ there were none exhibited showing improvement 
over those of former years. We regret there was no ex- 
hibition of the " Universal Plow,** the invention of CoL 
F. Holbrook of Yermont, b«t we predict Mot plom wOl 
yet make itt mark on thousands of our farms. Several 
oom-ehellers were on hand. The ^* Young America,*' if 
it had been a breathing animal, would have stood *^ a right 
smart chance ** of being iMOthered by the dense crowd 
who thronged around to witness ita practical operation 
during the three days exhibition ; manufactured by Edg- 
eriy, Davis & Co., at Flshenville, N. H. Our old friend, 
Rufus Nutting of Randolph, Yt., was on hand wlih hia 
ingeniously made winnowing mill. While at Mandiester^ 
he took the machine to a farmer's, a short distance from 
the show-ground, and cleaned up some fifteen bushels of 
rye at the rate of over 100 bushels per hour. His mill 
was one of tbe great attractions of the fair. M. F. Colby 
of Londonderry, exhibited a *^ chum and butter worker,** 
which promises to become a favorite with butter maken. 
He exliibited a beautiful sample of butter, a portion of 
several pounds, churned on the morning of the 4thk The 
butter was churned inside of three minutes, salted,. worked, 
and moulded into pound lumps in less than ten^nkitttea 
from the time the cream was put in the chum. Human 
hands nor fingers had not touched the butter when ex- 
hibited, and it was none of tbe greasy, mottled stuff, thai 
too often passes under tbe name of butter, but yeUow^ 
granular in fracture, solid and sweet. S. S. Clark of Man- 
chester, exhibited a newly patented bay cutter, thought 
by all who saw It operate, to be a No. 1 ImplemenL 
In operating, theeutters act precisely like those of shears. 
It is self-feeding, and there is no danger of getting one^s 
fingers clipped while working it. It can easily be guaged 
so as to cut of different lengths. A strong, durable, effi- 
cient and cheap hay and straw cotter. When not in use 
it is easily ^* k>cked up,** so that children cannot tamper 
with it to the manifest danger of ** fingers and handsi** 

Upon the whole, our people have great encouragement 
to strive for farther improvement in everytliing connected 
with our agricultural interesta. Livi Babtlitt. 

Oet. 6th. 1880. 
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Thk Ohio Stats Faib.— -This Fair, the OMo Farmer 
states, **was excellent in nearly every department, and 
the management better than ever before; and what is 
equally to the purpose, we have never visited a yair where 
the people seemed to study all the departmente with such 
interest and industry. This was particularly true of the 
agricultural implement department The large hall and 
grounds devoted to this interest, wore continually crowd- 
ed, even more than the horse-ring. The receipts, we 
understand, were about $12,000, large enough to pay ex- 
penses and have a imall surplus left** 
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[For the GouiUry OenUeman and CultlTator.] 
MICHIGAN 8TATS FAIR. 

Tb« twelfth annual ezliibition of tlie State Agricnltanl 
Society was held at Deti!i>i^ Oct 2 — 6, on the same grounda 
as last year. The weather, though threatening at first, 
proved very favorable, and Uie Fair was a decided success. 
Great credit is due Mr. Philo Parsons, tlie chairman of the 
business committee, for his unwearied exertions, both in 
reducing the expenses and adding to the attractions of the 
occasion, which would generally be considered rather a 
difficult feat 

It being noon when we arrived, our steps were first 
directed to Dining Hall, tlie arrangements of which gave 
us much inward 8atisfacUon» 

The next Hall in order, and in most admirable order 
too, was Floral Hall, which was beautifully decorated, and 
overflowed with flowertfiMuntings, fancy articles, and peo- 
ple. In the centre was an aquarium filled by Mr. Oeoiige 
Clark of Ecorse, and the State Geologist displayed an in- 
teresting collection of minerals in one of the wings. We 
noticed in particular, some very fine specimens of marble 
from Grawford^s quarry at Ft Adams, on Lake Huron. 

We then dived into Mechanic^a Hall, and were first 
brought up by two patent Water-Drawers, which kept 
running both water and a most lively opposition to each 
other. There was a great variety of machines and labor- 
saving inventions here, and outside and around the Hall 
the agricultural implements were too numerous to men- 
tion. The eloquence displayed by the exhibitors of all 
these articles was of a high order of voice, if not of merit 

The fruit was very properly arranged by itself in a lai^ge 
tent, where every facility was afibrded for studying pomo- 
logy and tantalizing the palate. 

The products of the field, the garden, and the dairy, 
exhibited in Agricultural Hall, made a creditable show, 
though not as extensive as on some former occasions. 
Oakland county rolled up a cheese weighing 420 lbs., 
which was probably good for it? size, 

Tlie show of Domestic Manufactures was very fine, and 
reflected much credit on the industry of "our folks." 
There were some excellent samples of salt from the Sagi- 
naw salt sprines, which, as soon as it comes into general 
use, cannot fail to improve the butter made in this State. 

The Messrs. Sly of Plymouth, J. B. Crippen of Cold- 
water, D. M. Uhl of Tpeilanti, and John Allen of Utica, 
were among the most pvominent exhibiton of blood stock, 
ot which there was a grand display. Wm. Smith, and D. 
W. Heath and Brother of Detroit, divided the premiums 
on the finest collection of fat cattle ever seen here. One 
cow, named tlie World-Beater, weighed 2,100 lbs., and a 
Darham ox weut up to 2,800 lbs. 

The exhibition of horses was extensive, embracing 
specimens of BUck Hawk, Morgan, Meaaenger, Eclipse, 
Bashaw, and Hambletonian stock. N. Weaver of Clinton, 
had a gigantic Cumberland oolt, of English draught-horse 
extraction, and A. McKay of Napier, 0. W., a small, com- 
pactly built, very stout, and pure black specimen of French 
stock. 

There was a good display of swine, particularly the 
Essex breed, which seems to gain groimd as well as flesh 
among the farming community. The prejudice which has 
long existed againat ** black pigs,** must be wearing away. 

The show of sheep and poultry was not very lai^e, but 
comprised some very good spectmens of the different 
breeds. 

Among farm implements, D. C. Smith of Adrian, ex- 
hibited a remarkable corn-husker, and J. 8. Gage of Dowa- 
giac, a recently patented seed-sower and roller, which last 
resembles CrosskilPs clod-crusher somewhat 

The annual address was delivered by Hon. Cassius M! 
Clat, so eminent both as a politician and a stock-breeder, 
and so well known to the readers of tlie Covhtrt Gkn- 
TLKUAK. lie dwelt with much interest and enthusiasm on 
tlie progress of agriculture in our land, and evidently be- 
lieves in the freedom of country life, as well as in that of 
the soiL 

The Fair closed with the re-election of the present offi- 



cers of the Society by acclamation, and, as above remark- 
ed, has been most successful in every respect J. l. t. 
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DEEP PLO WIKQ AND MUCK. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, writing of a 
visit to Vermont, speaks of a fanner in Caledonia county, 
who "a few years ago discovered, what many farmers have 
yet to learn, viz : that he possessed two farms in one — an 
upper and an under one. His upper farm is a light, 
sandy soil, which haft been cropped for a long series of 
years. Immediately beneath it is a subsoil of marly loain. 
By deep plowing and thorough pulverisation, these soils 
are made capable of producing paying crops of all 
kinds. His invariable rule is twelve inches" The farm 
also contains a valuable muck bed,, which has been used 
in a variety of forms : in its crude state upon grass and 
grain with considerable success ; in cemposts with barn- 
yard manure for com and potatoes, and also for the latter, 
as well, after it has passed the laboratory of the hog-pen. 
Where it had been applied to a field of spring rye upon a 
sandy ridge, its effects were apparent in the increased 
length of the stalk and fhlness of the heads, indicating full 
one-third more than where it had received no dressing." 

These two means of improvement would bring up many 

a worn fann to a high state of productiveness ; and the 
sooner farmers leam to employ all the means of Improve- 
ment within their own limits, the sooner will they be able 
to produce profitable crops. To give tborough cultivation 
and more manure, will increase the crops, whatever may 
be the season which prevails. With plenty of vegetable 
matter, like muck, there is no danger of injuring the soil 
with which it is mixed by deep plowing. 
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[Vor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
ENGLIS H POT ATOES. 

Messrs. Tucker ,k Son — ^According to promise I for- 
ward you a sample of the Lapstone Kidney potato, and the 
Stone^s Seedling. They were raised at Hull, in Yorkshire, 
England. The former was raised by a shoemaker, and 
called after his favorite tool, the lapstone, and when well 
grown it resembles it It is considered the best general 
potato in England, and always commands two pence stir- 
ling a peck more than any other potato. It has been tried 
here for a few years with but poor success, owing to its 
culture not being known. We have succeeded well with 
it It is a potato that must be planted early — as early in 
April as possible. If allowed to sprout in the cellar, it 
will not do. It requires a good rich soil — in fact the richer 
the better. It is very difficult to cook, it being so mealy. 
As to tlie flavor, t shall leave you to judge of it. It is the 
most palatable potato I have ever eaten,* and all who have 
eaten it say the same. In fact it is a potato that every 
private gentleman should have on his table. I.do not think 
it will make a market potato — it requires too good land to 
make it pay, although I have sold it for twenty-five cents 
a bushel more than any otlier potato this season ; it does 
not disease. 

The Stooe^s Seedling is a round potato, medium size ; 
its cooking qualities you will find equal to the Lapstone 
Kidney. Its skin denotes it to be a cooker. It is a most 
prolific yiclder, but rather small for a general marketer ; 
with high culture this may be obviated. It being a very 
hard fleshed potato, I think it would do well on loose 
swampy land. Tou will notice in cutting one how hard 
and crisp it is. Gerald Howatt. 

Nevolmrgh^ Orange Co.y K. T. 

We have tried the potatoes sent us by our correspon- 
dent, and find Ihem of excellent quality— as mealy, but 
not as white fleshed, as the old Carter potato formerly 
grown In this vicinity. 
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DWA RF FE ARS. 

"Are dmrf prara Boeceaeful T Thli qucsUoa Is uked 
minj thouwid (jmee, tnd the comet inswer would be 
D«rlj the same u to tJie qucatioD, " Is the biisinew of ■ 
merehunt successful f There is, bowever, this differenoe 
in f»Tor oi tlie dwarf peMs, ibit success depends miiulj, 
or aliDost wholly, on good msusgement, while the mer- 
disiit often fuls from causes beyond his present control. 
It is said that out of every hundred persona who engage in 
mercanlile pursuits, only fire ultimalaly succeed. About 
tlie same proportion flourish and bear of all the dwarf 
pears set out. And it happens that just about that 
portion of all that are set Out receive good broadcast 
(ivation. Formerly many died from the use of b«d stocks, 
•nd the selevtion of unsuitable Tarietiea, but this eiil has 
nearly disappeared. The fault now reau mainly with the 
management, when such free growing sorts ss the Angon- 
leme, Louise Bonne, and Winkfield are selected. 

In comparing their management with the business of a 
merchant, it must not be supposed that to produce success- 
fat growth requires the deeply laid plana, eminent sliill, 
mnd eilensire knowledge that a successful merchant must 
possess. On the contrary, well selected dwarf trees will 
Kenerally do well If treUed as well as a good fanner treats 
his corn and root crops — that is, by manuring annually, 
■nd bj mellow, clean culture. It is true that a general 
knowledge of the principles of vegetable growth, and an 
eitensive experience la the application of Uieee principles 
will often be of great senice when new treatment is re- 
quired for dilTerent localities, or wben pew maladies ap- 
pear, but they are not iodlspeDsabte to the ordinary 
routine. 

While on a visit to the grounds of H. E. Hookir of 
Bocbester, last autumn, be showed us trees of the Louise 
Bonne of Jersey which had been carefully remo»ed when 
quite large, and which were two years transplanted. They 
were bearing about a bushel each of large, handsome, de- 
licious Bpecimens. " That is the way," said he, pointing 
to these loaded trees, " that dwarf pears ' kuabtig ' ae 
every year T — alluding to the frequent assertion that they 
have proved a failure. 

We are informed that T. G. Tiouanb of Walworth, 
Wayne Co., continues to be moreand more suocessful with 
The paatautumnheobUined/wAuTufmliJDl/art 



During a visit the past autumn to the nniwries of Eli^ 
irmaES k Baaitr of Bodiester, we eiamined the mmt 
quarter acre of dwarf Yiigalieus which two or three wetn 
since, when four Jeara old, yielded at liie rate of Bve hun- 
dred dollars per acre. A long row of trees of the Lotase 
Bonne o( Jentey, then several years old, which we fouDd 
by ■ careful figuring yielded at the rate of flflcen bandied 
dollars per acre, were this year produdng again with by- 
creased abundance, and growing with undimlniahed Tigor. 
The figure at tfae bead ol this article is a nearly ex- 
act copy of one of the best of these treea, allbough (bera 
was but little difference in them in vigorand productire- 
Oood management and good cultivation told tha 
whole story. 



DESION FO R A r ARM-HQUSE. 

For ■ locality which commands a wide prospect, or one 
where an outliHJi over neighboring obstmctions is denred, 
the design here given may prove a satisfactory one. It b 
intended for a farm-house of the larger class, and if built 
of solid materials might properly be called a villa. It 
would, however, make a very satisfactory dwelling buitlof 
wood. The accommodsLion aSbided in the ground plan, 
(fig. 1,) is Buffldent for a large bmily living in Ubual 



informed, -received ttetnly-JIrt 



el for the fruit. 




lU- 1— PuKctriL Fteoa, 
style. The office at Ihe right of the ball has a circnlu 
stair-cue in one comer, leading to a small libnry or study, 
which can also be readied from the upper hall. Tbe two 
rooms taken together make an arrangement which evtiy 
" country gentleman " who lovea to investigate tbe sdencal 
which pertain to his spliere of activity, will particolailj 
ei^oy. Tbe dining-room and kitchen acCommodatiuMare 




Pll. »-CaiHiu Pui. 



very convenient. The chamber plan (flg. 2,) 
eight sleeping apartments, betides the study, 1 
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Tatory is reached by circular stiairs from the study, "this 
house can be built of wood for not far from $2,000, but 
at this price there would be no scope for any superfluities 
of decoration, though every part would be built durably 
and tastefully.' — Tlieker^t Annual Reguter. 
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(FortlM Ooontfy Genttemaa and Oultlvator.] 
ALSIKE OR SWED ISH CLOVER. 

Of the above named dover, the Patent office Report of 
1854 says: 

**It i& best adapted to moist and strong soils, and has 
the property of self-sowing, when the flowers are left to 
to mature, which will cause it to endure fifteen, twenty or 
more years. The usual course to pursue, b to -cut it once 
a year for hay, afterwards leaving it for pasturige. Its 
flowers, which put forth in June in great profusion, resem* 
ble in shape those of the common white clover, but are 
larger and of a rosy tint, of a sweet agreeable odor, and 
excellent forage for bees. It may be sown with aHtumn 
or spring grain ; with the latter it is preferable, to prevent 
winter killing.** 

In the Canadian Agriculturist of Feb., 1858, appears an 
article on this variety of clover, by Patrick R. Wright, 
more than sustaining all that is said in its favor in the 
Patent Office Report. A lengthy extract from Mr. Wrights 
communication can be found at paee 894, No. 25, vol. U, 
of the Co. Gbnt., from which I mi^e some extracts. Mr. 
W. says: 

" Both cattle and sheep are so fond of it, that the com- 
mon kind of clover, or timothy and clover mixed, are 
quite disregarded if access can be had to the Alsyke, both 
as pasture and hay. The common red clover will last only 
two years in perfection, and often, if the soil is cold and 
moist, nearly half the plants will rot, besides it is liable to 
be thrown out or winter killed, and in the second year 
bald patches will be found in every part of the field, be- 
sides that in^September and October many crops left for 
seed are lost in consequence of the heavy rains during 
that period ; while the Alsike clover, on the contra- 
ry, ripening its seeds perfectly the firat cropj and contin- 
uing its vigor much longer, much risk and expense are 
avoided, and a larger profit accrues ; and when this plant 
is once established, it will remain for many years in full 
vigor, and produce annually a great quantity of herbage 
of excellent quality. 

** Four years ago I obtained from Messrs. Lawson, Edin- 
burgh, five pounds of seed, which I sowed on one acre, 
and as I was cautious in my^ experiment, mixed it with 
about two or three pounds of timothy. It stood the win- 
ter admirably, and I cut the following year not less than 
three toM of the finest clover hay I had ever seen. In 
the end of June, and before ripening its seeds, I expected 
to have the second crop ran to seed, which it did not, but 
produced an unparalleled mass of feed so close and even, 
and about one foot in length, that I could have fancied it 
would bear one up to walk over it. The second year I bad 
an equal quantity mixed with timothy — the clover ripen- 
ing to suit the time for cutting the timothy exactly. * * 
The third cutting last year 'was heavier than either of the 
former. * I feel confident that red clover, both as a 
mixture with timothy, and for forage by itself,' will soon 
be numbered among the grasses that were in Canada.** 

Mr. Wright, before giving the abqve letter to the pub- 
lic, liad experimented four years with the Alsike clover ; 
he 18 a prnctioal farmer, and had no inducement to over- 
draw his picture. How far this variety of clover may be- 
come a substitute for the other varieties now cultivated, 
can only be ascertained by carefully conducted experi- 
ments. In the spring of 1859, I procured a small pack- 
age of Alsyke clover seed from the Patent Office. It was 
sown in June, and as It proves, not on a good clover soil. 
Very little of the seed vegetated, and other grasses sprang 
up, so that the Alsyke made rath^ a dwarfish growth this 
year, gix)wing from 12 to 20 inches long. It appears to 
be a hybrid, an amalgamation between Uie red and white, 
or Dutch clover. 

Ml'. Goodale, Secretary of the Maine State Ag. Society, 



forwarded to me last spring about an oimee of seed, which 
was sown on good land with oats ; when harvesting the 
oats I found stalks of the Alsyke in blossom, of about 31 
inches high. 

From my limited acquaintance with this clover, I do 
not feel authorized to recommend its general culture to 
the exclusion of the varieties so long cultivated among us. 
But I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that 
as a forage plant for th6 summer, or winter keep for sheep, 
there can be nothing better, and that it would " afford an 
excellent forage for bees,** and its durability in the soil, 
gives it a preference over the red clovers. With this I for- 
ward you a sample, saved as fodder, and a few stalks pressed 
between papen. Upon examination, you will notice its 
superabundance of heads and' blossoms, its numerous 
leaves, and fine stalks and brancfaesi, and in conclusion, I 
tliink you will coincide with my views in regard to its 
value as a forage plant for ^ sheep and bees," to say noth- 
ing about cattle and horses. Levi BAJtTLKrr 
•-«-• 

VALUA BLE R ECIPE& 

TO PRESERVE EGGS.— Provide a small ovpboard, safe, 
or tier of shelves ; bore these shelves full of holes one and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and place the eggs in tbem, point 
downwards. They will keep sound for several moDtbt. Other 
modes, such as paoking in salt, Ac., depend for Ibeir success 
simply on placing the points down; the shelves are more con- 
venient and aoeeasible. 

ANTS.— These animals are known to avoid drawers and 
boxes made of red oedar. Red cedar shavings placed in them 
or on shelves, will repel tbem. 

WALL PAPER is often cleaned by the nee of wheat bran, 
but common wheat bread is decidedly better. 

TO KEEP PRESERVES.— The paper which is vsaallj 
pasted over jars of preserves, is poroos, and admits air. To 
render it perfectly impervious, and as tight as a drum, apply 
the white of an egg with a brash to the paper befiove cover- 
ing the jars, overlapping the edges as in^ or two. 

KITCHEN ODORS.— A skillful bousekeeper infonns as 
that the unpleasant odors arising from boiling hau, eabbages, 
Ao^ is completely corrected by throwing whole red peppers 
into the pot— at the same time that the iavor of the food is 
improved. We have heard that pieces of charcoal will pro- 
duce the same eifect, but we have not seen it tried. 

TO TAKE GREASE OUT OF SILK.— Rob a lump of 
magnesia wet over the spot ; when dry, brush off the powder, 
and no grease will be seen. It may be applied to other stuffs. 
This is an old and well tried remedy ; but there is a newer 
and better remedy, bat not so thorottghly proved, — this is 
Btnxine, the most complete substanes to cleanse all Ikbrios, 
we have ever seen. 

CARPETS.— Every one knows that the daily dust arising 
from sweeping carpets, causes a persaanent injury to furni- 
ture, books, pictares,— and the lungs. It is an old but good 
way to sprinkle the floor first witkdamp tea-leaves, and then 
sweep with a bristle bmsh ; but bitterly we have found Ik 
much easier and more convenient to nse one of the new re- 
volving carpet' tweepert^ which takes up the dust and puts it 
away in a box without its rising at all, and without using the 
moistening applieation at all. They are espe<»ally suited to 
libraries, offices, cabinets, Ac. 

HAIR-BRUSHES are best deaned by washing them in 
saleratus water, which removes all the oily coating. 

RAT-TRAP.— Cats are the best that we have found after 
many years experience— and next to cats, the chaff-trap. 
This is best made by partly filling a large smooth kettle with 
water, and then covering with a few inches of chaff. The 
first rat that sets in makes a great outcry, which brings others 
to riiare his ftite.— Epitobs Coustbt Gbrtlbmait. 

■ •♦• 



During the month of September, 2,646,670 bush- 
els of wheat and 194,775 bushels of com, and 214,820 
barrels of flour, were shipped from New- York to Great 
Britain. 
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DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR. 

RSPOBTED EZPBI88LT FOB THB CO. QUMTlMUAn AMD CULTITATOI. 

Third EreBlng'-€«ltiir« of HTlieat. 

The regular subject for discussion this evening was 
" The Culture of Wheat— Is it Desirable for the Farmers 
of Western New-Tork to Increase the Culture of Wheat f 
Are there Other Crops that Could be Substituted that 
would Enable the Farmer to Secure Equal Profits and 
Preserve his Land in Better Condition f 

LoDis E. Heston of Alabama, Genesee county, N. Y. 
thought it desirable to increase the cultivation of wheaL 
Wheat afforded more profit for the labor than other crops. 
His soil is a clay loam, resting on limestone. * He breaks 
up sod land and sows it to peas ; then plows the ground 
and drills in wheat, two busliels per acre. Since the ad- 
vent of the midge, he sows little but Mediterranean variety. 
Gets about thirty-five bushels per acre. Keeps a large 
number of sheep. Feeds them with straw and one bushel 
of oats to one hundred sheep per day. Also feeds them 
cornstalks and cuts them when he can. Buys bran for 
his slieep when cheap enough. He seeds down with the 
wheat ; one peck timothy sown in the fall with the wheat, 
and six quarts of dover per acre sown in the spring. 
Does not often mow clover ; plows it under as manure 
for wheat He has one hundred and sixty acres of arable 
land, and sows about fifty acres of wheat each year and 
ten acres of com. Thinks he can continue this without 
injuring his land. 

T. C. Pbtebs remarked that it was getting to be a com- 
mon practice in the wheat districts, to sow timothy in the 
fall and clover iu tlie spring. 

Mr. BowEN of Medina, K. Y., said some of his neigh- 
bors had raised thirty-five bushels of Mediterranean wheat 
after barley. A great breadth of land had been sown to 
wheat this fall. 

Gen. Harmon of Monroe county, thought it desirable 
to increase tlie culture of wheat, because it makes most 
manure. If grown every third year with clover and 
sheep it improves Uie land. He did not approve of turn- 
ing in clover. Would rather let his neighbors eat it off 
widi their sheep for nothing. He turns under a clover 
sod in July, fix>m seven to eight inclies deep, with a Michi- 
gan Fubsoil plow. Sows one and a half bushels of seed 
per acre. The Mediterranean variety is more extensively 
grown in his vicinity than all other kinds together. The 
Dayton variety has yielded very well, but is tender, and is 
apt to sprout in wet harvest weather — is no better than 
tlie Mediterranean — a little whiter. Some farms that grew 
it last year have not sown it this fall. The earitest variety 
that lie has grown is the Virginia May, a bald white wheat, 
but not as white as tlie SoulesL He drills his wheat The 
He>«inn fly does not affect the Mediterranean as much as 
it'dia the Soulcs, so that they can sow earlier than former- 
ly; say tlie first week of September. Has not seen the 
Hessian fly for five years. Tlie midge is the only enemy 
they have to fight now. Sown in good season, the Medi- 
teiranean is but little injured ; but when sown as late as 
October, is as much injured as the Soulcs. 

John Wade of Coburg, C. W., thought seed wheat 
should t)e brought from the North, as it ripens earlier. 
Corn from Canada will ripen two weeks eai-lier. There 
is no crop more profitable than wheat. Has grown wheat 
every third year, and his land is better than it was thirty 
years ago. His rotation is grass laud, manured and 
pinittcd with com, followed witli oats or barley, seeded, 
followed by wheat In his vicinity, they seldom grow 
Winter wheat The Fife is the most popular spring va- 
riety. Gets about thirty busliels per acre. 

Gen. Haruon had sowed three bushels of unleaohed 
aslies and four biishels of plaster per acre on his wheat, 
and obtained an iucrease of four busliels of wheat per 
acre. 

S. Walratr of Canton, St Lawrence county, said 
they need to grow wheat in his neighborhood. He had 
sown wheat for ten years, but tlie fly took it, and he liad 
Abandoned wheat culture. Com and grass and Spring 



wheat are now grown, and the land is increasing in fer- 
tility. Farmers grow more roots than formerly. Carrots 
are preferred. 

G. MiLLKK of Markham, C. W., occupies between three 
and four hundred acres. He grows about twenty acres of 
roots every year — principally rata bagas. After ttie 
roots are off, plows the hind in the Fall, and cultivates it 
in the Spring, and sows Spring wheat and seeds down 
with timothy and clover. Obtains a laiger yield of 
Spring than Winter wheat Sows two buriiels of Spring 
wheat per acre. Manures his land for roots. Never ap- 
plies it to his grass land—- likes to plow manure under. 
Has obtained 898 bushels of wheat from seven bowels of 
seed — about a bushel per acre, say 66 bushels per acre. 

A. B. Dickinson of Steuben Co., N. Y., said a distin- 
guished agricultural writer had stated that the wheat crop 
in the State of New- York had fallen off from 86 to 13 
bushels per acre, and this statement had been quoted by 
Prof. Liebig, and passed current in European agricultural 
literature. Now he wanted to say to persons who might 
be present from other States, that the State of New- York 
had never seen such crops as had been grown this season 
unce the year 1816. The census is not reliable. Our 
soil is not exhausted. He wanted L>eb^ to know tliai 
the statement he quotes is not true. When you have 
good wheat you seldom have good com. Tliis year it 
approached nearer to it than he ever knew before. On 
limestone land winter wheat was more profitable than 
spring wheat The largest crop of spring wheat he had 
seen was 40 budiels per acre. He had seen a crop of 
winter wheat that yielded 64 bnsliels per acre. We have 
a good crop whenever the midge does not destroy it 

Staiecp Httabandry. 

The hour devoted to the regular subject having expired, 
the subject of the previous evening was taken up. 

Solon Robinson of New- York, said Mr. Thomas Bell 
of N. J., usual kept 100 sheep. He buys common aheep 
of rather lanre size in the fall, and crosses them with a 
full-blooded South-Down. The lambs are dropped about 
the 1st of April. The ewes in the fall cost from $2.26 to 
$8.60 per head. He selects the best, and pays the highest 
price. He has good August pasture, and keeps the ^leep 
well, so that they go uito winter quarters in good coo- 
diUon. In the winter, keeps them in yards with open 
sheds, 60 in a yard, with feeding racks, and liberty to go 
under the sheds or lie in the open air as they see fit 
Feeds tliem almost entirely on eomstalks, cut up at the 
ground as soon as the com is hard enough to ripen in the 
stock. He does not chaff the cornstalks. The sheep eat 
off the leaves, and the butts serve for bedding.. A few we^ 
previous to lambine, the ewes that are heavy are drawn out 
by themselves, and led with good hay and a little grain. He 
seldom loses a lamb. By the end of July, he has his lambs, 
which are strongly marked by the South-Down characteris- 
tics, al 1 sent off to the butdier. This year he obtained $4.7 6 
per head for them. After the lambs are weaned the ewes 
get fat, and are sold to the butcher in time to take on anew 
supply. They have just been sold this year, and be 
netted, from lambs^ wool and old sheep, a profit of 
$7.60 per head, over the first cost of the sheep. The 
year before he made a profit of $7 per head. Besides 
this, he finds that the sheep are enriching his land. 

Mr. Petti BONE of Vermont, had no doubt about the 
profits of a breed of sheep as related. His sales of wool 
last June from his Spanish Merino flock amounted to over 
$2 per head ; and hia flock for fifteen years had averaged 
4J lbs. of wool, such as this year sold at 60 centi per 
pound. He had picked out 20 wethers that sheared 8 lbs. 
per head, and two were sold for mutton at $8.50 each. 
He usually selects out eight or ten wethers in the fall, and 
gives them gmin through the winter, and tlien kills them 
through the summer for his own use. They dress from 10 
to 16 lbs. per quarter, and not unfrequently have 10 or 13 
lbs. of tallow in them. When you cannot keep over 60 
sheep he would keep the mutton sheep, 

A. B. Dickinson has slieared 11,000 sheep in a season, 
but would leave every man to decide for himself wliich 
was the most profitable sheep for him to keep. If muttaa 
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ia tlie piiiiuipal otiject he would keep Ihe big alieep, ibc 
larger the bclWr, because the larger tbe v*r«9b« tb« niore 
tbe mutton sella far pea pound in market, tliougli he would 
uot pHjr *a tnuob for it hiiaaeir Tor hia owu enliii);. For 
wool llie fine woola arc tlie most profitable. He don not 
like gwmmy aheep, wants a thick Bcece but no gum, ae- 
leela cwei whose fleece* hava Utile gum, breeds from theK, 
and the manufacturers will Boon find it out and pay a higher 
price for it. He wvhes hie sheep in vau. Duii't let them 
run in tlie duat Ktlerwarda, as some people da in the we«t 
on purpoae toiucrcaae the weight of the fleece. Has tried 
the eiperinient and knowa that mature animals coosuuie 
food in proportion to their lire weight. 

Bale of Horses, CatUe. &o„ by tli« Albany A»- 
(KKdation. 
The weather was m<H« propttioua Oct. 10, when, ac- 
cording to preiiaiia attjanninient, the Albinj Breeding Aa- 
socialiun proceeded with their Catalogue Sale of Improied 
Stock. The reaulla will ha found btlow, Uie Dame and 
location of the purdiaaers ihowing how widely the ani- 
mals offered hare be«a di»etninated. The pricea, although 
below those heretofore obtained on man; occaaiona for 
Slock of similar value, muat be regarded se gratifjing in 
a aeasoQ of quieeoenoe like the present, aud at a period ol 
the jeor when the public generalljr are rather diapoeed to 
act the part of sell«n tbaa that of bujen. Tbe jrcar, 
wbcie given in the fbllowiiq; table, ia that in whloh the 
boraea rerecred to were respectirelj foded r— 
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of horse? and cattle, br tite 

,380 ; and at private Hale and 

sale bj auction on the lOthof September, ^,180, mak- 

a total of tlS,520, besides leaving sercral One honea 

ckttle still unaold. 

-The exhibition of Ihe 
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Bucks Co. (Pa.) Eihi 
Bucks County Agricultural Boeietj at newiown waa in 
every way succetvfid and gralitjing to the manj frrende 
of that inRtilutiun. Tlie attendance of tiaitiin was very 
rgc ^-fully up to, if not exceeding that of ant previom 
[liibiiioo. The scene presented on tlie eihibitioo ground 
1 Wednesday wbh animating in the extreme. The large 
[liibition bn'ilding was gaily decked outside with Sags 
id BlreauierB, and inside there was every speciea of ab- 
action. The fair sex were on the grounds by haiidrcd^ 
adding interest and beauty to the whole afliiir. The track 
waa in fimt-rate order for tbe di^Tay of horsea. The dis- 
play of srllclea in the various departments was very crcdi- 
nble to the productive abilities of Bucks county. Tlie 
vegetables of different kinds would bear COmparieon with 
)i<Mo shown at agricultural faira in any county. They 
vere all the pr[>ductiaa of Bucks connty farmers, and not 
of profrefiuDal gardeners. In the department i>f fnnt the 
display was not very Ur^e in quantity, hut in quality it 
appeared to 1* very auperior. The display of machhiery 
was very good — particularly of agrirultiiml imple'nenls. 
The clatter of maciiinery was incesanot. Host, if not all 
of tbe inipIemeDt makers and machiniate of the coun^ 
were on hand, with almost every conceivable variety of 
straw cutters, mowing and reaping machines, plows, liari- 
rows and liorse-mkea. The nuinher of nest cittte on ex- 
hihltion was rather limited on the first day, but on the 
second day a good number of dair? cows and young eatti* 
were added to those already on hand, and the display wag 
pauablyfine. Tiie number of horses exhibited fell coD- 
aiderably short of last year, but a finer dixplay of colls was 
never witocned in this country. Tliere was but ■ mode- 
rate dbplay of poultry, pigs and aheep. ~~ 
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igly fine. The 
exnitiition oi norses on tne track attracted much attention. 
The article! on exhibition inside Ihe btiilding — mninty con- 
fined to the ladies' deparlm en C_ were all of the flnt qnality. 
The preserves, bread, butter, cakes, bailed hanis and vari- 
ous other edibles were hard to beat— good enough fur the 
palate of the qiost fastidious epicure. Tliere Here foity 
spedmens of fre^h butter. Tlic receipts from the sale at 
tickets and the entrance of carriB);es at the gale on the 
amt day amounted to 1634— the i^eoond dav. to (897— 
making in all Cl.BSI. Add to this about »400 from the 
rent or Bale of rcfrexhrnent stands, Ac. and the whole in- 
come fh>m the exhibition will exceed $3,000. On Friday 
there was a public aale on the ground, giving exhilntora 
an opportunity of Belling such as tliey saw proper, which 
they hnd on exhibition. It waanot very largely attended. 
— jBiwts Co. Intelligenctr. 
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Fadm Mills.— Do you or any of yoar eorrcspoDdentfl Icdow 
of any cheap grinding milla, portable in their eonstntction, 
that are recomineDded for a country ciutoni biuinesfl, equal, 
or about so, to the old four foot Burr-ttonea 1 I hare aeen 
one advertiaed in Mt Vemon, Ohio, well recommended for 
power and capacity. Do yoa know any thing of eit4ier of 
these 1 T. F. c. Springfield^ Maine. [A number of farm 
mills have been offered in market, but our practical knowledge 
is not sufficient to enable us to speak of them with confidence. 
Duublless some of our readers have tried them, and can give 
valuable and reliable information in relation to their perform- 
ance and general value— will they favor us with statements 
of their experience 1] 

SwKBT Applbb roR St6ck, Squashes, Ac — I. In setting 
sweet apple trees with view to feed the fruit, what kinds of 
apples are besti 2. Has anybody erer raised squashes to 
fiitten hogs 1 If so, what kind, and with what result 1 x. s. h. 
Ckickopeej Mom. [1. There are several varieties of sweet 
apples, which may answer well for feeding stock— some better 
tlian others, aocording io their adaptation to different locali- 
tieei. The High-top Sweeting is a valuable early sort, especial- 
ly at the West— the Golden Sweet is fine, but less productive. 
Among autumn varieties, Haskell and Corlies Sweet are very 
productive sorts, the latter the most so, and the best grower— 
and the Pumpkin Sweet is valuable for late fall and early 
winter. The Jersey Sweet is an excellent and productive 
autumn variety, but the tree is a moderate grower and rather 
tender. There are many local sweet apples, some of which 
no doubt are very prolific; and if more attention could be 
given to select with a view to stock-feeding, we have no doubt 
that some might be found, that would yield more per acre 
than root crops, and at far less cost Both cattle and swine 
thrive on high flavored apples, if not sweet 2. We cannot 
give the desired information in relation to squashes.] 

ALftiKR Clovbr. — I have seen an account of Alsike or 
Swedish clover in last Coubtrt Obhtlbman, and having 
tried to procure seed from Scotland but failed, I would thank 
yon, if it lies in your power, to send me a few seeds for ez- 
periuiental purposes and oblige. Inclosed you have stamps 
to pay postage. John M. McAlistbr. Pokagon, Cau Co.y 
Mich. [The heads of the Alsike clover sent us by Mr. Babt- 
i.BTT, were cut before the seed matured. We have, however, 
sent some of them to our correspondent Possibly they may 
yield a few seeds which will germinate. We presume J. M. 
Tbouburn a Co., seedsmen, New- York, would order the seed 
of this plant from abroad at the request ct any one desiring it] 

Vinegar— Subsoil Plow— Compost. — Will you please in- 
form the writer the best means of converting cider, made of 
apples from a promiscuous orchard, into vinegar — also where 
the best two-horse subsoil plow can be procured— also the 
best manures for a new garden, located on a thick orchard 

frass sod, when best to be plowed and the depth ? A You ha 
'arm BR AND SoBSCRiBBR. Hamlet Hall^ Amhertt Co.^ Va. 
[The usual mode of making vinegar from cider is to expose 
It in a barrel to the warmth of the sun on the soutb side of 
a building for several months, admitting the air by leaving 
the bung open. The addition of a little sharp vinegar has- 
tens the prooesp. Some throw in portions of brown paper, 
which is also thought to be useful. 

An exoellent subsoil plow is fijruredand described in the Il- 
lustrated Annual Register for 18(50, manufaetured by Holmes 
A Stringer of Munnsville, N. Y., and also by Konrse, Mason 
A Co. of Boston. This plow works best where there are not 
many stones. Where Uie stnl is ouite stony, the ditehiog 
plow mode by Paschall Morris of Philadelphia, is best. 

The best manure for gardens is a compost made of stable 
manure ; or the stable manure itself will answer an exoellent 
purpose, if applied a year before the land is planted, and well 
worked in. The compost may be applied for immediate use, 
and may be made by mixing turf, peat, loam or clay, with 
yard manure, with a little leached or fresh ashes. If there 
is but little vegetable matter in the soil, peaC, muck, or leaf 
mould may be freely used in the compost ; if the soil is mostly 
sand, a large admixture of day would be useful, if at hand. 
The depth of the plowing should depend on the nature of the 
subsoil, and the amount of manure that may be worked down 
into it It should be plowed often enough at different times 
to pulverise it well and intermix the manure.] 

Lbachbd Ash bs.— Are ashes leached at the soap boilers, 
Talual)le to compost with swamp mud — is not much of the 
potash exhausted 1 How does its value for that purpose com- 
pare with the unleaehed 7 Is there enough phosphate and 



carbonate left to pay to compost 7 Dana, in his ** Essay en 
Manures," page 52, states it to be very valuable ; I think It 
must be a misprint Obio. [ Altho«gh mudi of tlie potash is 
usually taken from the ashes, yei enough remains to render 
them very valuable. The proportioa left varies at different 
manufactories. The lime added is valuable. We are noi 
able to give the proportion of potash remaining, but think it 
often a third or a fourth, and at some imperfect eetablish- 
ments, even more. A tenth or a twentieth fornas an excel- 
lent addition to compost] 

Cberry Trbbs.— Please imform me as to the best way to 
preserve young chorrv trees that have been scratched or tin- 
ned, and make them heal up the soonest h. j. l. [Cover the 
wounded parts with a thin coat of grafting wax, or with the 
composition made by dissolving shellac in alcohol. Give the 
trees good culture so as to make them grow rapidly, and they 
will soon heal over if not fatally it^ured or too much barked.] 

Spanish Chbstkut— Will the Spanish Chestnut ^bnd eold 
as low as 26^ below lero joid bear fruit, and also the Bnglisfa 
filbert, p. o. Raeine, nia. [It is probably too tender— 4t 
endures the cold in New- York, but the seasons are too abort 
for the maturity <^ the nuts- and it would not probably sno- 
ceed in Wisconsin, both on aooonnt of the iendemes of the 
tree, and the shortness of the summers.] 

Planting Peach Stohbs. — I have Just received tram Ma- 
con, Ga., a fine lot of peaches. I wish to inquire of yoa, 
" how to prepare the pits, and how to plant them, so as to sae- 
ceed best with them.'* Julius Nichols, M. D. SuffbUe, 
L. I. [If mixed with sand this fall, and exposed to freesing 
and thawing, a part will grow next spring, and all, if crack- 
ed, and the kernel planted two inches deep while fresh. If 
not cracked, many will not grow till the second year.] 

Compost fob Trbbs. — At what time, or how earijf in thft 
fall, is it best to apply compost manure to fruit trees 7 m. 
[It may be applied any time during autumn, or even eariy ia 
winter— the precise period is not important If applied to 
the surface, and spaded oir plowed in in spring, it will have a 
good effectj 

Spring Whbat.— Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me which is the best variety of spring wheat to raise in easteni 
Connecticut 7 Joseph Arnold. 



CoRB CcTTBRS AKD CoBB MiLLS.— Which IS the best fa 
mill that you know of for com, in the ear or shelled 7 Also, 
which is the best machine for cutting up cornstalks, and 
bruising or grinding the same 7 Do you Uiink they can be 
used with profit to the farmer, over the usual mode of feeding 
com and com fodder 7 Wm. Todd. Clark Co.^ Mo. [We 
have not had sufficient experience with the different com mills 
and com cutters to say which is the best We hope our read- 
ers who have had full experience will give us the results. We 
have tried Joice's Star Biill for grinding com in the ear, and 
Hickok*s Stalk Cutter and Crasher, and found both to answer 
a good purpose. The former worked with two horses and the 
Isiter with one. Where there is a large herd of cattle, wa 
have no doubt a great saving would be effected.] 

Ditching Plow. — I wish to inquire where I can buy tha 
A^Justoble Ditchmg Plow, represented in Register of 186(1^ 
jMge 296, fig. 147. If yon can give me the desirad tnfonna^ 
tion you will oblige, Jobl Brown. Mount Heailky, O. 

(It may be procurml of Milton Alden, of Auburn, or McFar- 
and Brothers, of Union Springs, N. Y~ Price, abont $10.] 

Japan Lilt— Vbbbbha~Pbu>;c.— I have a Japanese lily, 
planted last spring, which grew y^xj well until a month sincs^ 
when it grew black at the top and 1 cut it off. It is still alive, 
but does not grow or show anv signs irf* flowering. Shall I 
take it up in the fall, and put it out again next spring ? Can 
Verbenas and Heliotropes be kept through the winter in a cel- 
lar 7 Can the Phlox Drammondii be propagated by seed 7 
Can Petunias 7 Please answer these inquiries in your paper. 
R. x. s. St. Louis, Sept., 1860. [The stem of the lily 
has probably been destroyed by an inseet— take up the root, 
set it out in a new place, cover it with a thin turf for winter, 
and it will probably do wdl. Heliotropes, with nnich care, 
may be wintered in cellars ) but it Is extremely diflleult if not 
impossible to keep verbenas in this way, The Phlox Dmrn- 
mondii is very easily and most commonly propagated bj 
seeds, and runs into numerous and beautiful vanetiis. Pe- 
tunias also are readily grown from seeds.] 

Osier WiLr/)w.— Can you inform me where I can get «nt- 
tings of the Osier Willew, and the price per tlwusand 7 I 
want from eight to twelve thousand cuttings If I can get them 
right. When is the best season to procure and plant tham, 
and where can I get instructions for their growth and man* 
agement7 i*. H. w. Rockingham^ If. C» [The outiingi 
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can be procured of Mr. J. H. Corniho, Yalaiie, Col. Co^ N. 
Y., wbo will give all needed information in relation to tneir 
mnnagement.J 

DuDDiNG THB pBACB. — Having K>me 6,000 yonng peach 
trees to bud, I would be glad to see In the Cournry Qkrtlb- 
MAN plain direotiona how to bod and the management after- 
wnrde. o. 8. [As budding mnet be done when the bark of 
the stock peels freelj, it will be too late for the sacoessftil 
performance of the operation when this reaches onr corres- 
pondent He will find minute directions, illustrated with cuts, 
in the first number of the Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 

Tbk Arbor Vitje. — Can the arb<w Titss be grown in the 
open air from cuttings — if so, the season, Ao. % q. [We do 
not know of anj successful ezperigients in propagating the 
arbor vil8» bj outtingi in open air — it if oommonlj raised bj 
seed] 

Thb Pib Mbloit.— I have raised three hills of apple pie 
melons this year. Can you, or some of your subscribers, in- 
form me how to make pies of them, and also how to make 
preserves, c. 8. Graveacnd^ N. Y. 

Have you got Skellett's Praotieal Treatise on the Parturi- 
tion of the Cow 1 If you hare, what is the price 1 u. 8. k. 
[ We have not seen this work.J 

Patagonia Squash, Ac— Will some of your readers please 
tell me through the Coubtrt Gbrtlbmam, if they know any- 
thing about the Patagonia winter squash. Also what its 
cooking and eating qualities are. Whether Kohl Rabi will 
keep into the winter, and whether it is good for ubie vse in 
the winter. And please ask G. B. H. to give us an article on 
the construction of eold pits. A Subscribbb. 

Poultry.— Will sfey of the readers of your valuable jour- 
nal give their experience in keeping poultry, vis., which kind 
•re the best layers in winter— which kind is earliest ready 
for table in spring 1 Also the length of time after being 
hatched before ready for table 7 A Subbcribbr. 

Troublr80MB Gba88.— I endose a specimen of a coarse 
gmM which Is overrunning my lawn, ana ef which I am vn- 
able to get rid. Will yoo kindly suggest a remedy 7 The 
sod has not been disturbed for many years, and it is thickly 
planted with shrubbery and trees. I am therefore naturally 
desiruus to avoid plowing. L. Phiiadelphia. [The grass is 
the PoMpalum Iteve^ and is variously disseminated through- 
out the country. We do not know of any especial means of 
eradication, or any mode different from the usual remedy for 
weeds, namely cultivation, eradlcaticm. or burying, in connec- 
tion with avoiding the spread of seed] 

CoiiPARATivB Valub OF WooL.— I wlsh to make an in- 
quiry Bs to the comparative value in market of South-Down 
snd Leicester, or Cotswold wool — what is the difference per 
pound, and what may be considered as the average differenoe 
in the weight of fleeces 1 Are the long-wooled sheep as 
hardy as the South-Downs, and do they sell any higher per 
pound as mutton 1 h. b. [Will some of onr readers, wbo 
can give us facts in relation to this matter, please answer the 
above.] 

Imquiribs about Tilb.— Do the Albany Tile Works man- 
nfacture '* collars" for their **pipe tile?" [ves, for the li 
and 24 round,] and at what price? [ti per 1,000 for the l] 
inch collars, and tlO per 1,000 for the 2j inch coUarsJ 
Branch pipes to connect " nlinor " with the '* main drains," 
and cost 1 [They do not J What is the probable cost of freight 
on tile from Albany to Richmond, Va 1 [aboafc 93 per ton at 
this season.] 

(For the Ooimtiy Gentleman aad Onlttvalor.] 
RESULTS O F EX PERIMENTS. 

Eds. Co. Gknt. — Let me give your readers the result of 
a few experiments and observatioosi 

EzpertaieBits irltk G«sm«. 

I bought of a gentleroan of high rank in the U. S. 
Navy, who had purchased for his own use in Valparaiso, 
a quantity of guano. This I sowed upon a small piece of 
rye, sown upon land that had been denuded of its soil 
from three to ten feet, by the Central Railroad Company, 
some years ago. The effect was wonderful. I had a 
good crop of rye where I could have reasonably expected 
very little, and a magnificent crop of clover and grass fol- 
lowing it. The land was manured last fall slightly, and 
with only chip manure in some portions. 

This was ffttano. Now per contra. I sowed upon a 
amall piece of exeelleiit land, not the thii*d of an acre, 



a sack of guano bought of Messrs. , New-Tork. This 

was after peas and turnips were sown upon it, about the 
10th of August. I had previously manured very highly 
with well rotted pig manure, about the same quantity of 
land adjoining, also after peas, and had sown turnips about 
the Ist of August 

We watched the guanoed field with much interest. It 
came up finely, and seemed to gam upon the pig manured 
patch. Four weeks after sowing it seemed almost equal 

to it ; but now, alas for Messrs. 's guano, there is no 

longer any room for comparison. In short the guun oed tur- 
nips are a failure ; but few respectable ones in size among 
them, while the other crop cannot be surpassed in Oneida. 

Moral. — ^Buy no guano* of anybody. The agents are 
the only reliable dealers, and they sell it only in very 
large quantities. 

Got out a good many loads last January, and spread 
yery thick upon a gravelly and loamy piece of land. In 
April sowed oats uid seeded with mixed gi'ass and clover 
seed. Other portions were manured, and others still were 
not touched. Where there was the ** smell of manure*' 
the clover showed it very plainly, but we saw do etTeci 
from the muck at all. 



Gona In Urills for Fodder, 

etfU 

Broke up Moha^ flats in June, and was engaged in 
sowing com, state and western, in drills in the alternate 
furrow, when an old farmer friend, of 60 years experience, 
from Jefferson, stopping at my house, begged of me to 
try a little broadcast. I tried an acre, partly western and 
partly state, but I am obliged to state that my Jeflersou 
county friend was badly beaten, although his crop was 
enormous, ^t me advise your readers to consider it set- 
tled, that com should be sown In drills. My western com 
was particularly fine, ten feet high and upwards ; acres of 
it juBt alike, and cut just in the flower when the butts 
were sweet as sugar. It is a gloiHons crop, unapproached 
in my opinion, by any root as a fon^e crop. 

Hmifimrlaia Grass* 

■ To please myself I sowed an acre of this arUcIe adjoin- 
ing the com, sJso upon greensward. Product, two loads 
of hay. This proves to my mind that greensward is not 
the land for Hungarian grass. Some other experiments 
in the culture of &is grass, I will, with your permission, 
detail on some future occasion, w. UticOy Oct. 17, '60. 
»♦« 

REMEDY FOR CO RNS O N HORSES* FEET. 

MxssBS. Ens. — ^Having gained a great deal of knowledge 
from your valuable paper, the Co. Gknt., I will contribute 
my mite for others. 

The cure of corns is rery easily accomplished by the 

following plan : Don't cut out the com, nor put spirits ol 

salts on It, neither pare the heel down, so that the shoe 

will not touc^ it It is of no use whatever, because in a 

few days the shoe will be hammered down on the com, 

making it worse. All this weakens the heel. Take some 

tow dipped in tar, place on the com, and nail the shoe on 

over the tow, which lessens the jar on the com. Put the 

shoe on with five nails, three on the outside, and two on 

the inner side. Perhaps some will say, oh I five nails 

won't hold the shoes on my horse's feet three days. All 

I have to say is, try it. In three weeks take the shoes off, 

and examine ; if the corns are not gone, put on some more 

tow and tar, and in a few shoeings they will disappear 

without our ii^uring the foot by weakening the heel, as 

the other plan, paring and spirits of salts, assuredly does. 

Weidc heels, not having the shoe put on level, and with 

eiglit nails, thereby destroying the expansion of the foot, 

which keeps the foot healthy, and not keeping the foot 

soft, are the causes of corns. When you take ofl' the sboc, 

notice how soft the place is where the tar was. Is that 

not a reason for keeping the foot soft ? 

Osa WHO bas Tkikd rr. 

• •• ■ — 

A lady describing an ill-natured man, says : " he never 
smiles but he feels ashamed of it." 
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CARE OF SHEEP IN AUTUMN. 



In some reinarica on the "Care of Sheep in Spring,** 
(Co. Gent., April 6, I860,) we adverted to the importance 
of havhig sheep in good condition in the fall — because, 
if poor, it is particularly diflScult to bring them safely 
through the winter. "Without rery careful manage- 
mcnt,** we said, "such sheep, especiiUIy if Icept in largo 
flocks, are decimated by disease and starvation — the poor- 
er and weaker they get, the less chance they have to secure 
food in the crowd of stronger animals." If carried suc- 
cessfully tlirougfa, it is always at a larger cost for feed and 
care than would have been requisite had they been in good 
condition in autumn. So that a little pretent attenUon to 
secure their thrifty will pay as well as any that can be given 
in tlie future. 

The lambs should be taken (Vora the ewes the last of 
Scptem1>er, in order to give the latter time to recruit in 
fledh before winter. Unless in very good pasture while 
suckling their young, sheep get low in flesh from this laige 
demand upon them, and in any case cannot become very 
fat while the yield of milk continues. In many cases com- 
ing under our observation, this demand is allowed to con- 
tinue too long; lambs are even allowed to run with their 
dams at all times — not becoming weaned until winter. It 
is much better for both ewes and lambs to separate them, 
as directed in our remarks on the " Clure of Sheep in Sum- 
mer," (Co. Gent., July 26, I860,) at from sixteen to 
eighteen weeks old, giving the lambs the Tun of some 
newly seeded clover field if convenient, and, after confin- 
ing the ewes to short pasture for a week or ten days — ^the 
better to dry off their milk — to give them also the best feed 
to be had, that they may repair the waste of flesh while 
the grasi is yet good in autumn. We have had better 
success since we adopted this management than before — 
both sheep and lambs give more wool, and are easier to 
winter. 

If the advice of the article last named, in regard to 
selling sheep has been con^dered, we have now our main 
flock composed of young and healthy sheep. If, however, 
on account of their lambs, any old ewes have been retain- 
ed which are inferior in fonn and in wool, we should again 
sort out and separate, and give them feed to put them in 
as good order as possible. If we conclude to keep them 
over winter, this is the best policy ; if wc think best to 
sell, (while the demand for sheep is brisk and prices up, 
as at present,) it will enhance their market value. But it 
is safe to adopt the rule, never to suffer a sheep to get 
over five years old on your handfl, imlcss of pai'ticularly 
valuable character as pets or breeders. 

After the middle of November, the grass is so frost-bit- 
ten, that even if abundant, it will hardly keep the flock 
in good order without some additional nutriment And 
before this time, it is well to be on the watdi to see that 
the flock has all the food necessary to their keeping in 
good condition. We are not in favor of the confinement of 
sheep in pleasant weather, but would allow them the nm of 
the pastures for some time after we began to feed them 
occasionally. In stormy ireather they should have a shel- 
ter, for the long cold rains of this season are very injurious, 
and if exposed to them, sheep often get diseases of the 
lungs, from which they suffer much, and perhaps never 
recover. 

To the "Care of Sheep in Autumn," may well be added 
some hints on getting prepared for their care in winter. 
Good sheds and yards should be provided — sheds sufficient- 



ly large to accommodate the flocks assigned to them, with 
their feeding racks in stormy weather. We would not 
have over fifty sheep in a single enclosure, and a leas num- 
ber would be preferable in the way they are usually («red 
for. Prepare these fixtures before they are needed, that 
when winter comes suddenly upon us, it may not bury our 
flocks in the snow for want of proper shelter. Conveni- 
ences for watering should be provided — sheep really re- 
quire this in winter, and will not thrive without it. Bat 
we will leave further hints until December, thinking tlie 
matter of sufiident importance to require at least quar- 
terly notice. 



• » • 



Improyement of Worn-out Sandy Land. 

MsflSRS. Tucker k Son — Having a few moments to spare, 
I propose to improve them by giving your readers my 
method of cultivating worn-out sandy land. 

It is now twelve years since I commenced fanning for 

myself, without a^ital enough to buy a cow. Of course 

I had to run in debt for my farm, and pay for it in yeariy 

payments by cultivating the same. I have necessarily bad 

to make improvements slowly. At the time of my pnr- 

chase, there was a field of about fifleei^ acres (separated 

from my house lot by a public highwavj of wom-ont san- 
dy land, which is here termed pine |Bins. My feeling, 
after I hud occupied the land one year, was, if this lot was 
out of sight of my house, I would not do a thing to im- 
prove it As it was, it was an unsightly thing, wbidi I 
could not bear, and something must be done. To test its 
capadty as it then was, I planted one ac(9 of com with 
ashtb and plaster in the hill. It was well lioed, «m4 at bar* 
vest I had less than three busliels of very sonll ears of 
com. I read in The Cvltivator tluit day wa#ladilDg in 
soils of this description. During the next two winteis I 
drew on a light coat of clay. One acre received 60 loads, 
such as one pair of oxen could draw up quite a hard hilL 
I am sorry I cannot tell how much was put on t^e rest of 
the field; it was a much less quantity ; 'perhofps twelve w 
fourteen loads to the acre. Since the application of clay 
I have applied a small quantitity of manure, and the wbole 
field has increased in fertility until some of it la very pro- 
ductive. 

For example, I will state what the acre has done this 
year, to which 69 loads of clay was applied. Last year it 
bore a crop of oats and was stocked to clover; tliis year 
was mowed the last week in June — produced two large 
loads of hay, (all clover.) It was immediately turned over 
with one pair of oxen ; a light dressing of manure was 
then applied, and two and one-half bushels of northern 
corn sown on it, and the land was well harrowed and rolled. 
I fed from this piece of ground for two weeks, 18 oows, all 
of which are giving milk, and one pair of oxen and one 
pair of hon*es, once a day. I also kept my stock hogs 
upon the same. 

My cows were tnrned out an hour or two eadi day for 
cxereise, and once beside to water — the rest of the time 
ihey were kept in the stable, and on sparred floors. There 
was feed enough grew on the acre this season, to keep a 
cow a year. 

About three acres of the field was set with apple trees 
four years ago, which are growing very fast Some of 
them hung full of apples this year. 

The whole field has been in cultivation this year as fol- 
lows: Clover, cornfodder, oats, rye, corn, carrots and cab- 
bage, and one-fourth of an acre is used as a family gar- 
den. There was more land in rye than any otiier one 
crop. All of the above crops have been very satisfactory 
to me, especially so when I think a few years ago the whole 
field would produce nothing worth harvesting, h. s. e. 

P. S. During the past few months I have seen in the 
Co. Gent., some very strong arguments against sparred 
floors for stables — some of them, perhaps all, from first 
cku!s farmers. Do they reason from practical knowledge 
or theory? ic. 8. K. Chicopee, Iftua, 
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ALBANY, IV. Y., NOVEMBER, IMO. 



HuHRiKD JoTTiNQfl.— On mj way in some haste to the 
scene of our State Fair at Eimira^ I can only Jot down one 
or tv7o brief allnsions to the transactions of the past few 
days. The Skaneateles Farmers* Glab held their Sixth 
Exhibition Tuesday and Wednesday. The first day was 
very rainy and unpleasant; the second scarcely better, for 
although clearer, the wind was high and cold. The town, 
however, was wide awake, the grounds quite well attend- 
ed, and the Show a creditable one. A string of thirty- 
five or forty yoke of working oxen attracted justly much 
attention ; a lately patented implement for laying tile on 
the moIe-pIow principle, without digging any ditch, was 
put to work ; a very neat building for fruits, flowers, home 
majiufHctures, &c., was handsomely filled, and, with some 
neighborly contributions from adjoining towns, the whole 
spuke well for the enterprise of the people of Skaneateles 
and its vicinity. I was glad to make the personal ac- 
qiiuiutaucc of so many of the ofiicers and members of the 
Society. In spending, during the course of the day, seve- 
ral hours with S. M. Brown, Esq., of Eibridge, I picked 
up moreover a number of notes of Agricultural interest, 
which when better opportunity occurs, I sliall hope to 
share with the readers of the Co. Gent. There are many 
evidences of good farming in all the region through which 
our drive carried us, and Mr. B. has had long experience 
}iini!$elf, as well as been a close obserrerof tlie practice of 
others. 

A disconnected and tedious journey thence brought me 
into Canton, at a late hour Thursday night, where the St. 
I^iwnMice County Society was holding its Annual festival. 
It hud been a fine day and the attendance of people was 
Huuli I learned, as to place about $1400 in the Treasurer's 
hands ; but during the night the rain came on, and Friday 
was a cold, blustering, damp, discouraging day. Many of 
the cattle had been taken off from the grounds, but the 
cause for surprise was rather that so many should have re- 
mained, and that the few fitful glimpses of sunlight that 
no9i and then struggled through the clouds should have 
attracted so many people. Towards noon the attendance 
became quite large; the extensive refreshment tables 
manifested a gratifying activity ; the tasteful Floral tsnt 
was thronged ; the other Halls were well filled, and many 
were scattered about among the horses and the cattle. 

There were several individual contributora to this exhi- 
Ution which I should like to mention at length if time per* 
mitted. jThe President, Hon. C. T. Hulbdiu) was con- 
stantly at hand, and, like Secretary Winslow, and the 
otlier officers, indefatigable in effort ; while the presence 
of numerous visitors from Essexand Jefferson showed the 
high rank which the exhibition of St. Lawrence holds 
among its sister counties. If I pass by the stock so hur- 
riedly, we shall have to pause for a moment before a very 
simple and comparatively inexpensive oontiivance for jin«/- 
ling stumps^ of which there are still many to come out 
over all Uiis region — ^inventcd as I understood by a sub- 
scriber to the Country Okntlem an, m response to a call 
published in that journal some time back, for a cheaper 
and more eft'ective machine. I shall probably have occa- 
sion to refer to this subject hereafter more particularly. 

A squall of the first snow I have seen this season came 
whistling about our ears in the midst of the address, but 
no one seemed to mind it much, and I must close tliis 
hasty note by adding that if the Farmers of Northern 
New-York turn out so well in the support of their Sode- 
tics in weather so unpromising, I should like to have the 
opportunity some time of seemg what they can do when 
the sun really shines, and the knd Is less like a mevass, 
and the atmosphere is not quite so energetic in its demon- 
ftratioDs. l. b. t. 



A letter from Thomedale, under date of the 24 th 
ult., informs us of the sale by Mr. Thornx of one of his 
young bulls for exportation to British soil. The purchaser 
is F. W. Welsh, Esq., of Limerick, Ireland, who is said to 
be himself a breeder of Short-Horns, and who has been for 
some time travelling in this country. He selected one of 
Lalla Rookh's calves, by Grand Duke, now six months old 
— ^a selection which we may add, from personal knowledce, 
docs credit to his judgment — ^for the sum of $1,000 ; and tlius 
affords us the first instance in the Sbort-Uoms or other 
improYcd breeds, of an American bred animal carried bick 
to Great Britain. It is a fact worthy of particular atten- 
tion, for the journey is a long and expensive one for an 
animal to be taken, unless the purchaser were really isoix- 
vinced of its decided superiority. 

Mr. Fat*s Sals of Aldcrnxts and Oxford Downs. — 
The following extract is from a letter by a gentleman who 
was present to one of the editors of the Country Gkntlk- 
MAN : There was quite a large sale of pure bred and 
grade Jersey Cows, and Oxford Down sheep at ^^ Lin- 
mere," the fine estate of Richard S. Fay, Esq., near Lynn. 
Mass., on Friday last, (Oct. 5.) The day was cold and 
Yery rainy, and the attendance consequently lessened, 
about a hundred being present At two o^clock, after a 
handsome and substantial lunch, the sale was commenced 
by Wm. F. Otis of Boston ; the pure bred Jerseys brought 
from $80 to $125, and the half bloods from $46 to $100. 
Mr. David Nevlns, Mr. John Joy and Wm. S. Lincoln of 
Worcester, were among the purchasers. The slieep sold 
at prices running from $7.60 each for a lot of lambs, to 
$61. Two or three small lots were sold to go south, but 
the most of the flock was taken by James S. Gi<ennell, 
Esq., of Greenfield, Mass. The inUixfuction of so lai^e a 
number of these splendid sheep, the best breed for early 
lambs, ripe mutton and fleece, all combined, into Frank- 
lin County, will soon give it a reputation for its sheep un- 
equalled in New-England. 

SxsDLiNG Grape. — G. P. Seryies of Montgomery Co., 
N. T., sends us a specimen of a grape, which he states 
was ripe the 26th of Aug., while the Isabella and Catawba, 
at the date of his letter, Sept. 10, appeared as green as at 
midsummer. He wishes to know the name. The speci- 
mens were fifteen days on the road, and when received 
the leaves were broken and the berries partly decayed. 
We cannot of course pronounce upon them, nor say whether 
they are a new Yariety. In character they a)>pear to re- 
semble the Isabella. We think them worthy of further 
attention. 

Sales of Stock — ^We learn that Cot Richard Pxterb 
of Atlanta, Geo., whom we had the pleasure of meeting at 
Ihe advertised sale of stock of the Albany Ca Breeder*8 
Association some weeks ago, has since purchased of Gen. 
John S. Goe, the well-known breeder of improved stock, 
near Brownsville, Pa., six brood mares in foal by his fa- 
mous horse " Bush Messenger ^ — one do., served by 
" Climax,** (Black Hawk,) and one do. served by " Mes- 
senger.** Col. P. also purchased of Gen. Goe, fifty Span- 
ish Merino ewes. Besides this laree sale to Col. P., we 
hear that Gen. Goe has recently sold an entire Messenger 
and Morean Colt to £ua8 J. Faibon, Esq., of Faison*8 
Depot, N. C. 

International Exhibition of 1862. — ^It is generally 
known that an Exhibition of the Industry of all Nation.*, 
is to be held in London in 1862, under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts, the same institution which got up the 
great exhibition of 1861. A list of subscribers to guaran- 
tee fund, amounting to about $1,800,000, is published in 
the Gardener*8 Chronicle. The list is headed by Prince 
Albert, who subscribes $50,000, followed by Mathew 
Uzielli, who subscribes a like sum. Then five subscrip- 
tions of $16,000 — thirteen of $10,000 — one hundred and 
three of $5,000 each, and a host of others ranging from 
$500 to $2,600 each. 

t^^Mr. Thorne of Thoraedale, has jnst received a 
splendid South Down shearling buck, winner of the first 
prize at the Chichester meeting of the Royal. Ag. Society, 
from the celebrated flock of Wm. Rigden, Esq., thus add- 
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ing iinoUi«r strain of blood to a flock already rich in first 
prise winners from the folds of Jonas Web^ Henry Lugar, 
Lord Waisingham, ix.^ &o. 

(^^ Seven weeks ago we wrote of the Harvest Rains 
in England — ^quoting from a London contemporary, the 
sad picture of merciless storms in constant succession beat- 
ing to the ground a crop unmatured and already showing 
symptoms of mildew and decay. Since then, some glimp- 
ses of sunshine have now and then encouraged the English 
fiinner to brighter hopes, but the month of October comes 
so late in the season tliat when he finds it opening, as it 
has, on many still unharrestcd fields, he can scarcely ex- 
pect enough warm weather between Michaelmas and New 
Year^ti to fit ihem for the reaper and the miller. 

Let us read ouce more the Mark Lane review of the 

week closing with October first, and then subjoin a few 

figures illustrative of the immense tax which such a series 

of ntiiis becomes upon the resources of Great Britain : — 

'' The opening of the past week," sa3'S the M. L. Express, 

Gave HUle promise for the yet oatstandinfr oorn. Mooflay night's 
t«iiiiiri>t baa been folloired by heavy ralna, more especially at the 
trcek'K close, and without a set In of fine drying winds, there seems 
I{itl<' hope that the renuiiuder of the grain. If saved, will be in fair 
coiiiIiUon, sunny weather at this late period, on wet ground, brings 
with it such a volume of dew. 8ome quantity of wheat, even In the 
snuth and midland counties, remains to be carried, and the bulk of 
all iTHin is yet jeopardised la the north, tliough Scotland Is better ott. 
IrelHnd. too. is in great peril, with much to be i;titbered. The agricul- 
tunil statistics of that country show a decrease in the growth of cere- 
al9 this season, to the extent of 1S,2S8 acres, which, as this consists of 
spring com— take at 6 qrs. per acre— makes 91,888 qrs. deficiency ; 
while the growth of potatoes is 28,610 acres less. This consideration, 
upon the diseased state of the crop which extends over 1,1 1 1,837 
Hcrcfl. shows a heavv void to be filled up, supposing Great Britain sup- 
plied. As Maixe is the principal substitute, it is sad to hear that heavy 
rains in Southern Europe are beginning to tlureaten this Important 
grain, which now keeps conUnually advancing. 

The same paper from which the above quotation comes, 
brings to us the Government returns of the importation 
into Great Britain of Agricultural Produce, Live Stock, 
&e., for the first eight months of the present year, closing 
Aug. 31, as compared with the same period in 1869. 
These figures do not begin to show much of the effect of 
the present bad harvest and as last yearns wheat crop was 
better in Great Britain tnan that of the year before, (1858,) 
the imports bad been less up to Sept 1, in 1860, than in 
1859. The expectation there entertained, of obtaining at 
lea^it 24,000,000 bushels of us out of our present wheat 
hiirvest, to which we alluded last week, — and the above 
statement of the great deficiency now inevitable through- 
out almost the whole United Kingdom, shows that Uie 
following imports, lai^e as they are, must necessarily be 
greatly increa.Med in amount during the twelvemonth that 
U now to elapse before the return of another harvest-time. 

I'he Total Imports of Breadstuffs, &&, into Great Britain, 
then, from Jan. 1 to Sept 1 in 1859 and 1860 respective- 
ly — ^giveu in bushels, which is a more familiar expression 
touH, than the English "quarters," — areas follow: — 

WiiBAT-Bttshels hi 1859, S3,0ei.M0-la 180Q. 90,SB,120 

BAki.KT— do. do 7,^18.393- do. 11.501.889 

Oats— do. do 8,014,048— do. U.98t616 

PKAS— do. do. 415.104— do. 1,400.190 

Beans— do. do ].4aO,9Se— do. 9.0HaftM 

lKi)iA.v Coax-Bushels h) 1830, &,221,ri33— do. 10.9^9,439 

iMPoars or Flock amo Hkal to Skptbmbbb 1. 

FLOUR-Cwts. in 185P, 9,741.257- In 1860, 9.463,099 

1XDIA.M Mbal— Cwta. In 1881. 2.178— do. 9.649 

LlVIBO AXfMALS IMPORTBD TO BbPTKMBKR 1. 

Oxen, Bulls and Cows, number in 1859,. . . 97,650— In 1800, S4,874 
Calves, do. do. ... 1&.499— do. 13,747 

Sheep and Lambs, do. do. ...181.908- do. 141,375 

Swbie, do. do. ... 4,885- do. 7,879 

Pbovisioks. rrc, Importbo to Skptkmbsh 1. 

Bacon and Uams, Cwta in 1850..... 81.104-ln 1800, 250,703 

BeeCSalt, do. do 170,919- do. 230.2S0 

PorIc, Salt, do. do. .... 119.699— do. 183.277 

BcTTBR, do. do 968.193— do. 464.884 

CVBHSB, do. do. .... 229,183— do. 975,941 

Lord, do. do e6,6C4- do. 166,521 

Enes, Number in 1859. 115,538,000- do. 188,687,600 

Consider for one moment what vast sums of money are 
represented in these tens of millions of Bushels of Grain 
— in these hundred-weights by the hundred thousand, of 
Flour and Meats, and Butter and Cheese — that are re- 
quired to sustain the twenty-seven millions of British peo- 
ple for two-thirds of an ordinary year. And when a sea- 
son such as that just closing in so darkly over them, vastly 
dihfiinishes their own Immense production — it may be per- 
ceived how important an element, financially, tlieir addi- 
tional purchases abroad must be in the commercial opera- 



tions of the coming year, and why they turn with some 
anxiety to ascertain in what other land there is a Goshen 
to which they may send for the bread of their diildrea 
and their households. The Quarter Day has passed on 
which the rent of the half-year is in many cases colleeted, 
but, gathered in as it has been, the crop ** requires a deal 
of time to make and harden, either in the rick or in tlic 
bam, and tenants who are compelled to send the bulk into 
the market can only do so with the expecUincy of selling 
it on something the same terms they might a lame bone 
at a fiiir, or a sick beast at an auction." And the Farmer^ 
Journals remind the Landlord that it is for his best inter- 
est in the long run, not to press too closely a willing but 
unfortunate Tenant So the losses of the cultivator begin 
at once to be felt in the income of the land-holder, and of 
all the classes and ranks within Victorians realms, there is 
none, high or low, that will not feel somewhere the blow 
which strikes the Farmer — no one that should not learn to 
pray more earnestly hereafter for Heaven's blessing on tlie 
kindly fruits of Earth. Over and over again, we have had 
in our own national experience similarly unmistakable evi- 
dence of the importance of Agriculture as the basis of our 
prosperity ; and over and over again we have practically 
derided its claims, just as before — those of us who are 
farmers, by neglecting the improvements within our reach, 
and those of us who are not, by snubbing or ignoring the 
Farmer^s interests, whenever merchant or manufacturer 
found it convenient so to do. 



The Journal ^Agrietdtnre Pratique dating at 
Paris, Oct 6, presents a discouraging picture of the weather 
during the latter half of September, both as regards the 
ripening of the crops where they are still out and the pre- 
paration of the ground for the seeding of another year. 
In the wine regions, the prospects of a good vintage are 
no better. 

Sals of Devohs. — ^Mr. John Corf of Freetown, Cort- 
land Co., N. T., has recently sold to Sinxcjl Daniels of 
Saratoga Springs, a few<pure Devons to go to California, 
among which are *' Fancy," (1268,) bred by £. Q. Faileof 
West Farms. ** Fancy " gained the 1st prixe as vearitng 
at tlie New-York State Fair at New- York citv in'lSM— 
also first prize at New- York State Fair at Syracuse, 1858, 
as best Devon cow three years and over ; also ** Fashion,* 
(1280,) bred by R. H. Van Rensselaer of Morris, and from 
"Fancy," (1268,) and by imported "Mayboy,'' (71.) 

Johnston's Cultivator. — ^Nothing I ever saw, will pal- 
verixe land equal to tlie "Johnston Cultivator." It is 
the cultivator to work com or potatoes on inverted sod, 
or any other kind of land — at least on all altfr soils. Diat 
Mr. S. E. Tanner may depend upon. Jqibn Johnston. 

Barley — Caution.— As usual, at the State Fair held at 
this place Ust week, I gave permission to any one wiabing 
samples of my grain to take them gratis; and I under- 
stand many a\'ailed themselves of the privilege. I there- 
fore deem it proper to say, that the barley I had on ex* 
liibition is not of the winter variety, and was not ao en- 
tered by me ; and why it was so classed by the committee 
on graitis, I know not But their award is calculated to 
mislead those taking samples, and I would like to liave 
you publish this note, Messrs. Editors, for the benefit of 

those whom it may concern. B. Sb Cabjpbktxe. 

Chemung Co., N. Y. 

f^^ In the List of PremiumR awarded at Elmira, pub- 

ished in the last number of tlie Country Gentleman, we 

note that the special or sweepstakes prizes are omitted in 

the ShoK-Hom class. In the bull class, the sweepstakes 

prize was taken by "Grand Duke of Oxford,** (16184) 

imported by Jas. O. Sheldon of Geneva, last fall, and in 

the cow class, by " Gem of Oxford," a heifer bred by the 

same gentleman and coming in competition here with 

"Miss Butterfly" and " Diana Gwynne** as well as with 

others bred in this country. It is tlie first time the 

imported and home-bred stock have oome together, and it 

is both creditable to the breeder, and worthy of particolar 

remark by others, that an animal bred in American bands 

should bear away the Premium, as "Gem of Oxford" has 

done, against several competitors imported from abroad 

and standing in high repute there as well as here. 
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jg^The Mark Lane Express, In !u last " review of the 
Britwh Cora Trade,^' dituks that if ** through the entire 
8eai*on thi-ee million quarters (24,000,000 bushels) of wheat 
should be imporCod " into Great Britain fh>m the United 
States, the litnits of its present expectations would be 
fully reached. Acoorduig to its quotations of American 
wiieat at Mark Lane (58*. to 65a. per quarter) this would 
be equivalent to something Wke fottif-five millioiu of dol- 
lars which Britain will have to pay during the current 
twelve months for our breadstuffs and their transportation 
acro.ss the sea. 

Imported Cattle. — ^The steamship Kova-Scotinn brought 
out some very fine Durham cattle for Dr. Phillips of Orms- 
town, Canada East The herd consists of two bull calves 
and five cows; they are of the purest blood, and were 
raised by Mr. Richard Chaloner of Kingsfort, Moynalty, 
and other celebrated breeders in the North of Ireland. 
The destination of the cattle is Kingston, C. W., where 
Dr. Phillips is about purchasing a property and intends to 
reside. Hia many Ormstown friends will r^ret his deter- 
mination to leave their neighborhood. 

CATKapiLLER^s Egos. — " Ao ounco of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure/^ and if you would apply it in the 
case of these pests of the apple tree, as soon as the leaves 
fall, look carefully and you will find the eggs of the cater- 
piller in bauds or rings upon the smaller limbs. Stjrape 
them off, and at one blow you destroy hundreds of future 
depredators. On small trees this can be readily done, 
and should never be neglected. 

l§^ What is styled " a convention of the descendants 
of the late celebrated Vermont Black Hawk,'^ was held at 
the farm of Josiah Crosby, in North Andover, Mass., on 
tlie 9th and 10th instants. Sixty horses, of various ages, 
came together, but we have no accounts as yet of their 
official action. If there was any motion made to admit 
reporters, we fear the neigh» must have had the minority. 

Pbars on Thobns. — In reply to Mr. Quinbt's article on 
Pears on Thorns, I would say — My experience with Pear 
on Thorn is, it gives a degenerated fruit, and a short-lived 
tree. But soil has much to do in this respect. I think 
the Hawthorn cannot be more l^itimately applied than 
as a fence plant, or as an ornamental shrub. I intend 
shortly to give you my views on the cause of failure in 
growing good hedges ; and the antidote, if such a term be 
adraiifsible— otherwise a remedy. W. M. Beauchamp. 

Butternut Trees Injurious to Other Plants. — No- 
ticing in an " exchange " an inquiry on this subject, we 
would state that where these trees are common, it is the 
general opinion — sustained by facts in the case of every 
tree — that no crop of much value can be grown under 
their shade or drip, or as far their roots extend. We have 
half a dozen or more large ones on the farm, ** and know 
whereof we affirm.** b. 

Turning Under Stubble. — I noticed a simple arrange- 
ment for assisting in turning under stubble, weeds, &c., 
vis., a heavy trace-chain, with one end fastened around the 
beam of the plow just where the upright joins the beam, 
and the other end of the chain fastened to the outside of 
the doubletree. The chain swung loose, so as to be about 
even with the unbroken land. By using this, the ground 
is left in beautiful order, no ends of the stubble and weeds 
sticking up, to make a jsgged, unfinished appearance. 

New.Harmony. Ind. GRINDER. 

The Annual Registsr. — It is a most invaluable lit- 
tle annual — ^worth its weight in gold. It is my reference 
for many purposes, and I do not see how I could do with- 
out it One of its recommendations has sa/ed me money 
enough to subscribe for it as long as I live. c. 0. 

Fegee Island Tomato. — ^We have raised this variety of 
tomato for two years, and prefer them to any other kind 
we have ever seen. They possess the good qualities of 
lai^e size, thick, firm flesh, and few seeds, as well as a round 
smooth form, especially adapting them to table use. b. 

Pop Corn. — I think I sent you last spring a little pop 
com. Enclosed is a little more. I think it is quite an 
acquisition for the littie folks, as its popping qualities are 



the best I have met with. It Is pure, and has been raised 
here two years from seed from Brazil. The ears ai'e small, 
but usually several .of them are produced on a stalk. I 
will be pleased to send a littie of it to any one enclosing 
to ** A Berry, Raymond, Miseissippi/^ a stamped envelope 
directed to himself. A. Bkrrt. 

California Farming. — ^On the mammoth farm about 
fifteen miles from Sacramento, In Yolo county, partly own- 
ed by General Hutchinson of the St. George Hotel, was 
produced, this season, one thousand acres of wheat, one 
thousand acres of barley, and eighteen hundred tons of 
hay. The full yield of wheat averaged thirty, and barley 
forty bushels to the acre ; the produce is estimated at 60,- 

000 bushels, at $1.50, a bushel, or $80,000. The hay 
would foot up $S0,000. Thus tiiis farm will yield a total 
of $100,000 this year. The California Farmer states tliat 
the sales of fruit from the farm of G. G. Briggs of Marys- 
ville, last year, '* were greater than any gold mine in Cali- 
fornia, amounting to over $100,000.** 

.... mm • 

[For tha CountiT Oentleman and CidUvator.] 

Wheat Growing in Northern Iowa. 

DirnvQCB, Iowa, Oct IS, 18S0. 

Messrs. Lcther Tucker k Son — ^I send you a small 
sample of spring wheat grown upon my farm in Winne- 
sheik county, near the north line of this State. It was 
grown from seed distributed by the Patent Office as " Tur- 
key Flint,'' but it is too sod for flint wheat. I raised 
about 470 bushels from fifteen acres of new ground (brush 
land, in the edge of the prairie,) that had been badly 
plowed and much of the surface covered with roots and 
bushes. Had the land been clean and in good conditio!], 

1 think it would have produced 60 bushels to the acre, a 
not unusual yield for other varieties this year in Iowa. 
One field of wheat in the southwest part of Dubuque Co. 
averaged 62 bushels per acre. There is scarcely a wheat 
field to be found that has not exceeded 20 bushels per 
acre, and the average this year, for the north half of tiie 
State, will probably exceed 26 bushels. I refer more 
particularly to the north part of the State, as it is abetter 
wheat growing country than the souUiern counties. In 
this district the soil is composed of the very .elements that 
the perfect growth of wheat seem to require. 

The wheat crop of Iowa for 1660, is enormous for a 
State so young and undeveloped. I have no reliable data 
upon which to base an estimate of the number of bushels 
grown in the State. I may at some future time send you 
a communication on the subject of the adaptability of our 
soil and climate to wheat growing. John W. Taylor. 

The wheat received with the above, was a Yer}* beauti- 
ful sample — the berry very large and plump. 

• •• 

Remedy for Lice and Ticks. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — I noticed a few weeks since an inqui- 
ry about the use of tobacco for destroying ticks and lice. 
The farmers of the Connecticut River Valley have always 
used tobacco for this purpose in preference to a prepara- 
tion that might be fatal to the oattie as well as deadly to 
the vermin. It is used in the form of snuflf and as a de- 
coction — ^for sheep the latter. 

There is a preparation of tobacco recentiy patented by 
George Jaques of the " Ten Hills Farm,** near Boston, 
son of the late lamented Col. Sam. Jaques, which, from 
actual experience, and from the testimonials of the most 
reliable flock masters in this state and in Vermont, I know 
to be a sure and safe extirpator of ticks on sheep and lice 
on cattle. It is also said to cure the scab, but as we never 
have any of that in this country, I know nothing of its ef- 
fect. 

The preparation is a thick fluid like tar, put up in cans, 
costing 76 or 80 cents per pound, one ounce of which to 
a gallon of water, makes a liquid sufficiently deadly. 

It is cheap, convenient, economical and eflectual. It is 
sold by Fisher & Co., Central Wharf, Boston, who will un> 
doubtedly at once advertise it in your p'.per. 
Oreenfield, Mms. J. S. GaamiBLL. 
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SULPHITE OP LIM E— For preserving 
Cider— with full direcUoiu for use. Price, M cents per bottle of 
ten ounces— enough for fortj gallons elder. Bent by express any- 
where. WJKBB, WALKKIl k CO.. 
Oct 18-w4tmlU UUca, V. T. 



F 



OR SAL E.— A very choice lot of 



well mrown and very heaHhy— 1, 8, 8, and 4 years old. Price tlS per 
100. Abo Angers Quince Stocks, one/ear from cutdngs— price #llM 
per lOQOL Terms cash in advance. Please addresa. 
Oct 18-w2t> C. H. CURTIS. Watervffle, N. Y. 

BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.— 
. Our annual Fall Importatlonaof 

BVI^eOVS WWAk-WJEU BOOTS, 

are just received from Holland In fine order. 
It embraces Hvaactatlia, Tallpa, Crocoa, IfarvfeMnw, J<m«alla, 
Llllea, Grown Imperlala, Ac, all strong, sound bulbs, that cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. Orders should be sent In immediately. 
KLLWANQ£B A BAUUY, Mt Hope Nurseries. 
Oct Ift-wlt Rochester, N. T. 

a I — ,- ~ - I I I L _i 1 

THE GREAT DESIDERATUM IN 
RBAPINO ABTD MOl^iriirO MACHI2VKS 

has at length been attained, vis : to render them safe instead of very 
dangerous, as at present 

This improvement has been perfected and patented by Blisabeth 
M. Smith, Buritngton, N. J., ana consbts of a device for throwing the 
cuttlDK bar In and out of gear by means of the driver's seat Tlius, 
when the driver takes his seat on the machine, his weiriit throws it 
Into gear, and when he leaves his seat the inachine is thrown out of 

5 ear. The patent covers the ground of operating by means of the 
river's seat 

This circular Is Issued thus early that all manufacturers may have 
an opportunity of applying this improvement to their machines for 
next summer's use. Address DILLWYN SMITH, 

Oct ie-w4Un2t Burlington, N. J. 

OnO AGENTS WANTED— To sell five 

^ Vf \J \J new Inventtooa— one very recent « 



value to families. All pay greatpr 

EP] 



and get 90 pages particulars. 
Oct l»-wlit» 



and of great 
oflts to Agents. Send four stamps 



PURAIM BROWN, Lowell, M 



LAWTON BLAGEBERR Y.— To 
obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, address 

WH. LAWTON. New Rochelle. N. Y. 

IV* Circulars, with ample directions, will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants, free. Aug. 1— mist 

1.1 O R SAL E.— 900 Acres of land fh)ntiiig 
. on the Potomac river. 10 miles below Mount Vernon, Virginia, 
of superior natural soil, well calculated for rairfng early vegetables, 
fruit Ac A part of It is adanted to grain, grass and grasing— will be 
divided to suit purchasers. For fiirther particulars apply to 

SAMUEL L. CLEMENT, Wirilng's Alley, 
Oct ]S-w4t Above Third Street PhUadelphla. 



SITUATION WANTED.— By a first Class 
Gardener, German, married, with one child. Will be disengaged 
the first of November, IMO. He understands the culture of the grape- 
vine, as well as ail other branches of the businen, and can come 
well recommended. Addresa T. 8., Box 91, norence, Mass. 

Oct 18-w2t 
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THE PUBLIC. 
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Do you wish to read an entertaining. Instructive, religious and 
•ecuUr, Cunily newspaper, sound, conservative and safe. 

TIf E liARGKST IN THE lirORl4l>, 

ving a fulL imparUal and reliable summary of all the news In all re- 
_ jglous denominations, from all political parties, fk^>m all countries in 
tlie world. Iielonging to no sect In the church, and to no party in the 
Btate, but opposed to every an that disturbs the peace of the com- 
munity and the harmony or tlie countrv ; a newqiaper having distinct 
departments devoted to Agriculture. Commerce, and General Litera- 
turtf, with Tales. Poetry, Science and Art, ftimishing pleasant and In- 
structive reading for children and parents, In all the realms of matter 
and mind ? You can have it for one year by sending your name and 
address, with tlSO, to the NRw-Yoax OosKEVJia office. 

Any person who will obtain five Mxw subbcribkm with advance 

Garment may retain Fivi Dollam as bb commission. And for 
wenty mbw suBSCBiBgUi, may retain Twenty-five Dollars as his com- 
mbsion. SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., t CO., 

Editors and Proprietors, 
Oct 16-w<teiat 87 Park Row, NewYortc 

IFTY THOUSAND APPLE TREES 

ready for orchard planting. 
10,000 New Rochelle Blackberry. Oooseberiea, Currants, Raspberries. 

Grapes— new and old. 
fiiOOO LInneus and Victoria Rhubarb. Downlng's Ever-bearfng Mul- 
berry. 
A l«yce colkcUon of Strawberrieo, including " WIZARD OF THE 

gfOUTH," beUeved to be the moat magnificent berry ever rabed. 
pecimens have measured nine Indies around, and of good quality. 
Imported by E. Y.-Teas. Richmond, and for sale in America only by 
him and myself. 

100,000 Evergreens, American and European, mostly small and suita- 
ble for nurseries. 
.^OrttMnental Tren.. Shrubs, Ylnea, Roses. Hardy and Oreen-honae 
Fuuits, Bulbs, 4ec, WnoLRSALi and Ritail at towest rates. 
Priced Lists on appUcation. JOHN 0. TEAa 

Oct 4-w3tmlt Rayivflle, Heniy Co., Ind. 



PLUM PITa— 25 bushels Plum Pits, very choice, 
and in good condition, for r *" ' -«"«»■»" *v^» » • ••- — .-__i_. 
Oct 18-w4t H. 



nie at THREE DOLLARS per ._ 
I. FARLEY, Uniufi Sprtega. N. 
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RAPEYINESI GRAPEyiN£8!l 



Large stock of the most desirable sorts. Send for a Catalone. 

The subscribers offer for sale a large and well grown stock of o RAPE- 
VINES at reduced prices, consisting of tike following, and other good 
sorts, all propagated flrom genuine stock : Delaware. Diana, ConeBrd, 
Hartford Proiiflc, Rebecca, Union Villafe, Anna, Loimn. Oporto. Ac. 
Also the older sorts, such as Isabella, Cnnton, Catawba, and Fonyth. 
Sort for culture under glass, of best sorts. Two hundred acres of 
FRUIT TREES in large or small quaaUtiea Grrenhooae PtanH 
Hardy Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, Roses and Dahlias in great vari- 
ety. Hedge Plants, Strawberry PUnts, Raspberry of Everbearing 
and other good sorts. Address 

W. T. 4 E. SMITH. 

Sept 1— wikmSmoa Ckneva Nursery. Geneva. K. T. 
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NVENTION TRIUMPHANT! 



Tbe Cost of Brain Inff BednceA One-Half 

BT m U8B or 

CALLAXAWS TOTGE DIGOKB AVS SUS8aiIJ& 

PRICE, for the ditcher alone tK— with wheels. ax1e4ree and?«v«r- 
sable tongues, WO. Satisfaction warranted. Also SHOVEL& made 
expressly to be used in connection with the Ditcher— instthetbiBg— 
Price •!.». Address D. CALL AN AN. 

Sept 27— wtf. Callanaa*B Comers, Albany Co.. N. Y. 
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OOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 

hobucultubb ahb DonBBno ahixals. 



The following recent works are for sale at the olBoe of Tbb . 

Gbntucmam and will be sent postage prepaid wX lite prices annexed: 



American Fanner*s Ency- 
clopedia, t4.00 

Allen's Am. Farm Book,.... 1.00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic 

Animala, 7S 

Alien's Rural Architecture, 1.85 

Allen on the Grape, 1.00 

Barry's Fruit Garden 1.S5 

Bement's Am. Poulterers* 

Companion, 1.80 

Browne's Field Book of Ma- 
nures, 1.95 

Bridaeman's Gard. Ass*t ... 1 .60 

Breck's Book of Flowers, ... 1.00 

Bulst's Flower Garden 1 .S5 

Do. Family Kitchen Gard., 75 

Canfield on Sheep, 1.00 

Cultivator, bound, per vol, 1.00 
Chorlton's Grape Grower's 

Guide, «0 

Dadd's Modem Horse Doc., ■ 1.00 

Do. Am. Cattle Doctor,. ... 1.00 

Do. Dbeasea of Cattle 1.00 

Dana's Muck Manual, 1.00 

Darlington's Weeds and 

Useful Planta 1.60 

Downlng's Fruits and FraiC 

Treea 1.75 

Eastwood's Cranberry Cul- 

ture, 60 

Farm Drainage, (H. F. 

French.) „... 1.00 

Frank Forrester's Horse la 

America, 10.00 

Flint on Grasses, ]. 



Herbert's Horse-kecpen,.. 

Hough's Farm Reootti. 

Johnston's Ac ChemirtiT,. 

Kemp's Landscape GardcB- 

. Ing, 

Langstroth on the Hive and 
Honey Bee, 

Lenchai^sHot Hoosea, 

Liebig's Relations of Chi 
toAg. 

Linsley's Morgan Hones, 

Miner's Bee-keeper*8 
uaL 

Munn's Land Drainer, 

Nash's Progresrive Fanner. 

Nefll's Gardenei'a Com- 
panion 

Norton's Elements of Agri- 
ooltnre 

Pardee on the Strawberry.. 

Qnlnby's Mysterlea of Bee- 
keeping. 

Rund Affnirs, (9 vols.,) 



91M 

1.S 



l.« 
1.19 

m 
m 

1J9 



Stewart's Stable Book. 
Thomas* Farm Implententsw 

Thomas' Fruit Cuttm^ 

Warder's Hedges and Kv«r- 

greena... 

Watson's RomeOanlen.... 
White's Gardening for tbe 

South 

Yale Lectures, IMl, 

YouaU A Martin on Cattle. 

Youatt on the Horae, 

1 Do. on fflieep. 



].» 
9.« 
l.« 

i.a 

2. SB 

l.« 
1^ 

1.S 

a 

I.S 

1.S 



Flint's Milch Cowa 1.95 I Do. on the Hog. 

STEEL PLOWS.— We arc manufacturing 
for the spring trade larae numbers of our Mohawk Talley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steti at <»a pofait as 
desired, and would refer yon to the following persnaa. who hav« Ifaca 
In use: 

John Johnston, Oeneva, N. T. 

J. Ingersoll, Illon, N. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomula, 8w O. 

R. C. Ellis. Lyons, N. Y. 

Col A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida. 

A. J. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. 

A. Bradley, Mankato, Mfaiesota. 

F. Mackle, Utica. N. V. 

WeareaJsomanuflsctnringSayre'B Patent Hone Hoe «b4 ^tato 
Covering Machine, Sayre'a Patent Cultivator Teetli In qaantWcs for 
Uie trade : and all kinds of steel and swage worit in the Mrlcnttval 
Une. Send for a circular, BAYRE A REMINGTON. 

Jan. 9^wtf Mar. 1— mtf. Union Agrlcnltnral Worka. Utka, N. T. 
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T. GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 



They will chaff and screen wheat In passlnr Ibrom^ the mill onee, 
in the roost perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. Ww 
ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the Western States. 

^ ^ ^_ Addrea , I. T. CfeANT A CO., 

May 1— mm Junction. Rensselaer Col. N. T. 
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T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 

ORAIN CRADLE. 

They are so Improved as to be taken down and packed In bosas for 
transportation. One dosen can be packed In a box of about six cable 
feet We also make the Grapevine Qradla. All of ttie above 
made of tlie best material and workmanship. Pmt Pirico List, addrc 

1. T. GRANT k co- 
May l-ml9t JoDctioii, kaiaalair Oo.. ll. T. 
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HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 

REUISTBR OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

X 8 6 1. 
THE SETENTH NUMBER of thip attractive and oseftil Work la 
now nearly ready for the Pren. We hope to have it out aome weeks 
earlier thiin usual, and are now prepared to receive orders for stnide 
numbers or in quantity, which will be filled as soon as the RaGtBTsa 
for 1861 is issued. The attention of Oi^riCEBfl or Aqbicoltoral So- 
0IKTIB8 and others who propose attending Town, County or State Fairs 
tills Fall is particularly requested to the ready Sale which mavbe had 
for tlie RsoiSTKK during these anniversaries, and on other occasions, 
flroia the First of September even until another spring, TBRM8->as 
nerelofore : SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, Twuttt-Fivb CufTS ; ONE 
DOZEN C0PTE8, postpaid, TwoDoixaks; ONE HUNDRED COPIES, 
FtrrsBii Dollars, and larger quantities at a farther reduction. 

PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF CX>NTBNTS. 

Among other valuable diapters, the Ahkval Raoisrax for 1861 wIU 
eontain the following :•— 

I. WO It KINO MRN*S COTTAOES-Seventeen Engravlngn 
1. Important Advantages of their Erection. 
S, Design for a Cottage of the SmalUsat Sise. 
8. Design for a Cottage on a somewhat Larger Scale. 

4. Design for a Cottage of better class or for a small Farm Hoose. 
fi. Dedgn for a somewhat naore eortly Cottage. 

«. A Design by U a Valk. 

7. A Design by J. M. Wade, with modlflcatlona. 

n. LAYING OUT OROUNDS-Flve Rngrmvinga. 
1. Plan of a Village Half Acre Garden. 
1 Simple but Graceful Arrangement of Pleasore Qroonda. 

8. Laying out a Western Farm. 

lU. PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSEa-EleTen EngrsvingL 
1. Tree R?ses ; two modes with figures. 

5. Weeping Roses. 
8. Pillar Roses. 

IT. NEW FRUIT6 AND POMOLOGIOAL NOTICES-Tw«nty-one 
Engravings. 
L Basket of Plums— DesenpUons and Figures of 15 newer Sorts. 
% Notes on Strawberries^-ResuHa of the Farther Experience of 

the Year. 
8. Pruning Dwari Pean. 

4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree in Bearing; 
fi. How to Obtain Fndt In New Places. 

y. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOCSl PLANTS-Ten En- 
gravingsi 

1. Construction and Management of the Cold Pitk 

2. The Conservative Pit. 
8. Ward's Cases. 

4. The Window Case and Aquarian, 
fi. Translucent Paint for Glass. 

TL DOJilESTIO POULTRY-Thlrty-three Engravingai 
1. Origin of Domestic Fowls, 

5. Descriptions at Length of the DUTerent Breeds. 

8. Manaicement of Poultry. 

4. Five Designs for Pooltry Honaea. 

fi. Nests, Pens, Coops. Feeding Hoppers, Ao. 

6. Diseases of Pottltjry. ■ 

Vn. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION— Twenty-one En- 
gravingsi 
]. General Rules tor their PrsTentlon and Extirpation. 

9. Annual and Biennial WeedsL 

8. Simple Pereanial Weeds. 
4. Greening Perennial Weeda 

6. Noxious and Intmding ShnilHL 

Tni. FILTERS. AND FILTERING 0I8mNS-flT6 BkignTlagg. 
1. Construction of Portable FUters. f — hi«t«b* 

9. Another Plan for the Same. 

8. FllWrs attached to the Clstenx . 

IX. AGRICULTURAL Nflf E8. 
X. HORTICULTURAL 4iTEa 

XI. RURAL MISCELLANY. 

Xn. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Ac, ke. 
XIIL ADVERTISEMENTS 

This, preceeded by the usual Calendar pages and Astrtmomlcal Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
while the Publishers may especially call attention to the pithy and ap- 
propriate HINTS FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, as embracing in the most concise form many valuable sug- 
gestlons-to the arMcle on WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES, for the 
neat and usenil Designs it contains— to thoae upon ROSES and GREEN 
HOUSE Structures for their beautiful illustrations— to that upon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter upon the subject yet pre- 
sented in equal eoace, accompanied as it Is by so many Kngravlnfo— 
and to tliat upon WEEDS and thehr Destruction, as presenting Just the 
Information whioh evsey Farmer requires, with cuts by wliicli he can 
compare the most common and troublesome of these intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to get rid of them. 

THE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the Ankual Rioistsr for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 

i)revious Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
iberal Terms for Its Introduction in quantities, either to Agents, Ag- 
ricultnral Societies, Nurserymen. Dealers in Implements anil Seeds, or 
any othen who take an interest in the dissemtaiation of useful read- 
ing, and In the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER ft SON. 
Albawt. N. Y. 
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OLE PLOW! MOLE PLOWI! 

FOR UNDBRDRAIIVIIVO. 
OTST-El ircnNT)R.ED RODS PER 3D AY 

Are easily made without Tile In ittiCTclay soli, void of stone, sand and 
gravel making a GOOD PRUMANKNT DRAIN. In other soils. Gay 
rods per dny, with Tile drawn Id, from one to three feet rieen, graded 
with an adjustable screw through tiie beam. Correspond wftli 
Sept. S-wtC J. DUNHAM, Etna, Tompklos Co., N. Y. 



TO L E T.--A FARM in the town of Mor^iu, 
Saratoga county, of about 0M acres, 300 of which are in wood— 
with a large and convenient house and ail necessary outbuildings, Ui- 
eluding four barns. It is situated on the bank of the Hudson river, 
within one mile of the village of Fori Edward, and five of the village o( 
Glens Falls. The station house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 
road is on the premises— thus affording ev«i7 lacilltv for market To 
a person of sumctcnt means to stock the farm, and who will have soma 
pride in keeping It in good older, favorable terms will be given. Ad- 
dress tite subscriber at Moreau Station. W. U. WARUEN. 
Sept. 9(^weow6tm8t. 
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FOR 



S A L E.— 



Two hundred and IQghty acres of good Limestone Land, 4M miles 
east of Drownsville, Pa.— two hundred acres cleared and under a high 
state of cultivation. 

Price MO per acre, %Wtm of which win be taken In pure bred stock. 

Address JOHN 8. GOE, Brownsville, Pa. 

May il— wtr. (P. 0. Box 6.) 
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LBANY TILE WORKB, 

Coaif n Cliktom Avbxub avd Kkoz Stmkkt, Albamt, N. Y. 

The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand. In large or small quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and IIORBK-SHOE TILE, 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot In length. Orders solielted. Price l<lst sent on appDoa- 
tion. a * W. McCAMMON, 

Jan. 5— wtf.— Feb 1— mtf, Albany. N. Y. 

DRAIN TIL K— The subscribers are pre- 
pared to fhrnish DRAINING TILE of tiie first qnality, cut 14 
Inches m length, with a calibre— have on hand in large or small quan- 
ties for Land Drainhig, Rodno, Sols ahp Hoasc-SHOR Tils. We war- 
rant every Tile to be hard'burned and perfectly round. 

Orders from all parts prprontly attended to, and practical Drainers 
fUnilshed If required. We will not be undersold by any manufacturer 
In the United States. 
PT" Price List sent on application. , ^. 

All Tile delivered free of charge on board ears or boat. In this Olty. 
Factory on the Western Plank Road near the Asrlim. 

MoBRiDE * CO., 
Aug. S— wtf (formerly Arioher M Alderaon,) Albany, N. Y. 
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CARD.— OSCAR F. THOftNTON 

^^ Practical Landscape Gardener, will design and superintend the 
laying out of Pleasure Grounds, Parks and Cemeteries, Ac. Address 

O. F. THORNTON, Belolt, Wis. 
RcvKRRHCBS— Wm. L. Ewlng. St. Louis* Mo,, S. J. Sherwood, N. P. 
Waterman, H. W. Bruei, Belolt, Wis. July 1!»— wlSt. 

E WHITMAN & CO., Baltimork, Mn., 
• Inventors and Manufacturers of the most Improved Agricul- 
tural Implementa and Machinery adiM>ted to American and Foreign 
trade. 

Their long experience in this business has riven them an extensive 
foreign correspondence and acquaintance, which, together with their 
facilities for manufacturing, enables them to compete succcssfbily 
wlch any part of the worid in the manufacture of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery 

They manufacture Horse-powert and Threshers. Reapera and 
Mowers, Com Shellers. Straw Cutters, Plows and Castings, and every 
variety of goods In their line of boslnen. 

Foreign and iiome orders are solloited. and will meet with prompt 
attention. May lO-wtC E. WHITMAN A Ca, Baltimore. Md. 

LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTa 
A large stock of strong well rooted plants, for sale by the 1,000 
and 10,000, at greatly reduced prices. 

Sept 87— wtf. 



A. F. CONARD ft BRO., 

West Grove, Pa. 
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BW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 



$1 p«r Paper of S,O0O Seeds t §6 per ^nart. 

The above seed has been saved In the best possible manner. Sow 
the seed in seed l>ed ; cover from a quarter to naif an inch deep with 
half sand and half mould. GEO. SEYMOUR ft CO., 

Sept. S9— wotb So. Norwalk, Conn. 

NEW -ENGLAND GRAPE NURSERY, 
BRIDOBPORT, CONN., 

'William Perry dt Soa, Proprietors* 

We have for sale this fall, as fine a stock of 

Delaware, Diana, Concord, Rebecca, HartTord Prollfle, 

and all the other best varieties of Hardy Native Grapes, as can be 
found In the country, f^om 95 to 80 per cent cheaper than the same 
quality of plants can be obtained at any other Nursery. 



Ewer jr Plant sent ovt Is wrarrsoated true to nanse* 

Our stock of Delawares consists of 6,000 layers, and two to three 
thousand plants grown in open air from single eyes, stout and well 
rooted. 10.000 Ctmcord layers of remaricably Ihtm rise, and roota 
frr.m one to three feet loniL For farther particulars send for our 
Wholesale Catalouge of Haidy Native Tinea, which will be sent gratis, 
or two three cent Btamne. and get our Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Hardy Native vines. Address 

WILLIAM PERRY ft SON. 

Septa?— w8m. Bridgep ort , Conn. 

CONCORD GRAPEVINES.— 
The best grape known— superior to Isabella>-ripcns Sept. 13th 
-fi,000 vines for sale by T. B. MINER, Clinton. Oneida Co.. N. T. 
Of* Tliese vines sent nuta to Club Agents of the Roxal Amkkicah. 
Bend for Ciixular. Oct. 11— w3t. 
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THB FARM. 

Improved Pamiinir Needftil, 8!0 

FAnners' DficuefTeoft7pe8, 880 

KditoriAl OorrespondeDce, by L. H. T 881 

Tbe Elinira Mwtinjr of lh« N. Y. State Ag. Society, 881 

NewYoric State F»lr at Klmlra, 888 

Di8CU9sions at the State Fair, 884 

CuU4ire of liMlian Corn 884 

Second Kvening— Sheep IltubaDdry. 835 

Kaialnfr Com ajid Oata, 836 

Grass and Irrigation 885 

Toad Flax or Snap Dragon, , 887 

lYactical Farming in Onondaiva CouDty, 888 

Culture of Tobacco 888 

A Wheat Talk with Fanner F., hr Albuit. 843 

Utnbert or "Weernproor Wheat, 843 

Wheat after Barley 843 

Forty Bushetoor Lline per Acre, 843 

Ides Wheel Cultivator, 843 

8Iiare*s Coulter Harroir, 843 

Hirresting and Unloading Hay. bflr Wm. Ualu 843 

The Twenty Eiffbth Year of tbe CttMirator-Premluma for 1861 .. 844 

White Amaranth 34S 

Vew-Hampolitre State Fair, IMO. by hmwt Bam-litt, 846 

Michioin State Fair, by J. L. T 847 

Keen Plowing and Muck, 847 
nglbh Potatoes, by Okbalb HowATt « 847 

Alslke or Swedish Clover, by LbviBabtlitt...... 849 

Sbcussions at the State Fair, 8o0 

Third Kvening—Cniture of Wheat, 850 

Sheep HusbandiT, 850 

Bocks County Exhibition, 851 

Inquiries and Answers, 358 

Results of Kxperiments. by W 858 

Improvement of Worn-oat Samir Land, by M. S. K. 854 

Notes for the Montli 865 

Wheat Growing in Northern lova, by Jo0R W. TATLoa, 859 

THE GRAKIBR AND BRBBDBR. 

Hoose in Young Cattle, by R. M'CLcai, V. 8 848 

Bale of Horses, Cattle. Ac., by Ihe Albany Association 851 

Remedy for C^ras on Horgisi' ¥m$* by Om Who Kiows, 358 

Care of Sheep ID Autamn. 854 

Remedy for Lice and Ticks, by J. & GanigBLi., 817 

HORTICVLTORAI. DBPARTMBNT. 

Scattered Note* of Travel-II...... 840 

CincinnaUand Vicinity. ^ 840 

The Trailing Sanvitalia, 845 

Verbenas, Ac fh>m8eed, by S. fi. B., 340 

Dwarf Pears. 348 

THB DAIRY DBPARTMBNT. 

Bringing Home the Cows— Mnking. by B., ^ 387 

Fumpkin Seeds Injarlooi to Milch Cows, by J. L. R., 348 

RURAL AACHITBCTVaB. j 

Design foraFarm Hovae, .'. 



DOMB8TIC BCONOMY. 

How to Keep Cider, by D......«, 341 

How to Make Bread ft-om UnMlted Wheat Flour, by P. &, 841 

Recipe for Grape Wine, by RivriCCS, 341 

The Use of Rawhide, by Wimjaji Ruodm, 843 

Valuable Recipes, 343 

THB POI7i;rRV YARD. 

Caponixlng Chickens, by Wm. P. GmoH 341 

THB BBB-KBBPBR*6 DBPARTMBNT. 

Natural Life ofthe Honey Bee, by M. M. Baldkidos, 3tt 

ILLVfiTRATIONS. 

Toad Flax 8371 DwarfPears. 344 

Coltare of Tobacco, 3381 Design for a Farm House,.... 344 

The Trailing Sanvitalla, 845 

— ————— ■^—i—^^i^—i^i»^^^M^i——^1^»^^i^^^^ 

TREEB AKD PLANTS. 
As the seaaon for setting ont Trees and Plants la at hMid, Indi- 
viduals desirous of making selections, will receive Priced Descriptive 
Catalogues of any Department of Norwry Stock, by endoaing a stamp 
to^, , , WILLIAM R. PRINCJE M CO., NuraeriesT 
Nov. 1-wAmR Flushing. N. Y. 

PEACH SEE D.— 1,000 biuhels reliable 

mostly from VJi|M>is, for sale at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
bushel, by JOHN F. DAIR A CO., 40 and 43 Lower Market^t, 
Oct 3^-w4t. CincinnaU. O. 

O NURSERYMEN AND FARMERS— FOR 

.««1^^^ i.*5Jf*«>*« •«■ to Pwy TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ACRES OF GOOD LRVKL LAND, near the city of BalUmore. and 
a>nvenient to a turnpike. It Is admirably adapted for an extensive 
Nurvery. which Is very much needed, at thousands of orders are an- 
nually sent North for Trees. Ac., which would seek a supply nearer 
home. For particulars address 

r,^ ^ _«. ^^^^ ^ aROflg, Real Islate Agent, 

Oct. SS-wat* Baltimore. Md. 
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A8PBERRIES!— RASPBERRIES!! 

Allen. 31 per dos.-35 per n0-«40per lOOa 

Brinkle's Orange. 31 per doa.-^ per 10fr~360 per lOOOl 

Catawissa. 15 cents each, or 31 per dosea. 

Col. Wilder, Oellow,) 31 p«r doaen. 

Fastoir. 31 per dox.-35 per 100. 

Franconiii, 31 per doa.--f3 per 130. 

Hudson ttlver Antwerp. « per 130-335 per 1000. 

New French Everbearlnc. 31 per doaen. 

Yellow Antwerp, (large fruited.) 31 per doien. 

^/l^'^i***^?!"*** **»*■ f*^^ »*■ n«»' "Pring. JOHN WILSON 

*>«*■ »-w4t. Albany Nursery, Albany, N. T. 



S^pttial §n»inm ^otitt$. 

■ . . » 
For terms of Tni Cvltivatob and List of Prcmlomt to Agoita, 
for 1861, see page 844 of this paper. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

TcniM to Clnba for t» 9 each Satoerfber 
of Ibe IUwlr*to4 AbmwI 



Redatcr of Baral 
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ABalra: 

Five Copies Govkket OnruoiAM and RaonrBB, 

Ten Copies do do. 

^- A Premium Copy of both Thb Coioitut 6ANTuaiA> and Rwis- 
Tta will be sent trtt to any onemakiailp a Cub of Teiu and for any 
addition to this number, the rate will be 31.S^^e»ch sabaerlber. and 
a trtt copy for each additional Ten. 

The GmntTF GenlicnuiB Al«ae. 

Single Copy, one year, ^S 

Three Copies, iO? 

FlveCoples, , .fg 

Ten Copies, 1^30 

or No sttbacriptions received on club terms unless naid strictly fai 
aicmmce. Fifty cents addltloaal b In all casea. chaived for each " 
•ciiber when payment is not«td% hHwlvaikee. 



xxTBAora raoM ovm ooiumroffPBiicB. 

Mifl«ACin78gTT»— Deerfldd, Jan. 3.— Yon will see by the above, I 
have secured six new aubserlben to the Co. Oentleman, wbkh bmncb 
better than I anticipated, .considering the multftode of Agricoltaral 
papers published. The Co. GBHTLkHAV ts the moat practical— there- 
fore the moat reliable of all Agricultural papor^ that I have read. Mr. 
Johnston's writings are worth mere than twiee the cost of the paper, 
and I wish every ftuner in the laai ootdd be made to tlunk sow To 
him who feels really Interested In Agrlcultare, and likes to read about 
it, the Co. Oentleman would be a welcome friend, j. c. 

Wnvn* Naw-YoRK— Fredonia, Joa. M.— It Is now twenty years 
since I becaase interested In agriesiltn»lpjt»ers, and I bare every year 
devoted a little time k> extend their cireolatlon. It has alwaya beta 
a matter of surprise that fannera are so uiiwiilinf to read about tl|eir 
own occupation. The fli^, yemr I read the CultivatM- X could diiuaHy 
point to a pecuniary benettliy so doing of 3t4« In canvaaslng ftr sub- 
scribers, an ineldent or two f wsnUan. ' I isked a driving former to 
take the Cultivator. Ha gsaa a posHUrb ** no." Said he. ** I have a 
brother that took, it one Man and It came very near ruining hfao.** It 
was hard work In those days' to get half a doxen readers to the OaHBL- 
vator. But a change is working, ^be full grown ** Country Gentle- 
man," with his pleasant face and ackmS iidvloe b now a weieooie vWtor 
in a score of the farmers* hotaea, and hN w€iMf vlaHa ar* deemed 
about as Important as the "ombeofoil.** 

A Mend said to me the other day ha irsAied t^ Country Oente- 
man. " That Utile Reglst^ you sold mi a year ago waa worth #94 te 
me last year.** - • . 

Let the formers of AuMrlea be an **faistHntion** of themoelvcs- 
thehr sons and daughters teve an education appropriate to tbdr ral- 
ing, and not to be ■shsmtj of their profeasion. SeoB Ikey wBI know 
and assert their rights, 0i give us laws that will be wholum—. and 
for the genera] good, ani liKngllng demagogues who only aqaabbis far 
the "spoDs" will be electod !• stay at home. a. a. m. 

MAavLAVP.— Royal Oak, Aml 4— Abou^ae year ago I left tlieco«Bit> 
Ing-room in the city, to wMlirtake th4bore ardnooa 
com-fteld. Bdng almoiA iriioUy unacquainted wHh 
I waa then iriwut to emoitB In, I naturally sought infiwiaallua flrwa 
every available resowtse. One of the first pubUoatlooa I sab o uib ed 
for was the CoinrrBT Gamxii an, mine being. I believe^ the <mly 
copy taken In thb part of uiy county. I have for one year been 
a earefbl reader of ita neatly printed pages, and now look opoo it asa 
friend with whom I caanoi part. What advanceuHgii i have made la 
farming during the year I will not pretend to b%i, bgU I ean say that I 
am under obligations to tha Gentlemaa and Its Oorrespondenti for 
nearly all I do know upon the snblect of agriculture and form maa^gf 
ment generally. The two dollars bveated at the be^kioing of im baa 
paid much more than compound intereat As an evidence of ny ap> 
preciation, I have been endeavorihg to extend Ha dtailatioD and In- 
fluence among my nelghbon, and a« the result of a dar or two** effort 
send you eleven additional subsocttj^jpi I trust to increase tbe nmn- 
ber before long— and shaU alwaysbe careful to speak a good word la 
your behalf whenever an opportunity offers, hoping your drealaHen 
may Increase an hundred fold. 9. l: a. 

Kbxtuckt— MaysvUle.— I now have the Cowrtm Qwan. oompleta 
from No. 1, Vol 1, to datOk well bound, well read, and I Ihiak I have 
pocketed more money by U than any individual wt«t of the lAwuitaioa, 
"In a quiet way. 'V J. b. r. 

Cahada Wmt— St. Thomas.->I cannot take leave of the ** Covp- 
rav GKinxnAH*' for 18S3l without acknowledging the benefit of hb 
acquaintance, and the pleasure derived flromhb ** sayings and do- 
ings,'*— espedally from his ** Notes from Abroad.** a. a. 
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Canada EASr—St. Armand, Jan. 10.— I have been a convert to your 
valuable Journal the last year, and can hbdibrreeoomieDd It to overr 
tiller of the soil, as 1)elng worthy of introduction to their homea. and 
would uree it upon every farmer that can dear two doltim from Ma 
farm, to forward it to you for the Countnv Okntlbiiam. hopiar It wtU 
be with them at the end of one year, as it b with me at the ena of the 

Saat; if s(n they will not be without your journal for ten tlnioa its eoai 
low brother farmen send for a copy and read foryounelvea! m. j. »* 
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The mocxsa wliich liaa this je«r to generally ittended 
tbe exertiona of uur Fanoeri, ghould cncoiimge Uiei 
renewed eflbrt Co rendar ill 
tive and less hHznrdous one hereafter — while at the earn 
time it plocea adJitional laeios within their reach for th 
Acquiromcnt of loTonnatiOQ and the Slud; of the Eipe- 
TieiK« of Dihere. 

■ubscriber, whose ttKof we open Just u this Number goea 
to press, — "eince I comnienced tiking Tnc Ccltitatok, 
and most of tJiis Ume I have taken two or three other 
Agricultural papers Some of theee I mual now discon- 
tiiiue, Init The Cdltititor 1 must have, because it suits 

price, and it is also regular to hand, while some of nij 
otiicr papers fail of coining and give me a good deal or 
trouble and vexation. I will tr; and send ;ou other sub- 
It is the eitreme che^ness of tliis Journal, in propor- 
tion merely to rhe anaoiint of matter it contains to wliioli 
»e call attention, because in this respect, aside from lli 
extent of iU Correspondence 
tratione, it lias no rival wa bt 

rature, and because — such being (ht facts of the cuac wiih 
regard to The Cultivitob alone, — their force la greatlj' in- 
creased when sad) Club subscriber la also presented with 
• copj of the AsHirii. Rkoieteh with ila additional stores 
of infornuition and engravings. When (S is aent for 10 
copies of the Cultivitub and Raoiaria — each rmr cents 
pays for a total of over nvi hdhdhed figib, embellithed 
with nrarlj tb»b buhdrkd inatrucUve ai well u orna- 
mental illustrations I 

It thus presents a double claim — upon those wliose cir. 
curastances necessarily limit tbeir expenditure for reading, 
as at once the chkapest ahd thk best bi iTsiiLr, and 
upon tlioae, who, like our correqrandent above quoted, 
alao lake o^er JoumoU of a rimilar kind, as presenting 
in addition to them mors HATtKB at Till pbicb than can 
bs obtained in any other form. 

Tfill hot, then, evrey friend of Agricultural Improve- 
ment inVi whose hands this Number may come, exeK him- 
seif somewhat, to place Tm CcLTiTATORANn Reoister 
for 1S81 wjthin the reach of as many as possible of his 
neighbon and associates! To begin with, Fivi Dollars 
wilt pay for Ttii Capiet of The Cdltitatob and Ttn of 
the Annual Reqister for 18B1 — teiVi an tlrventk copy of 
taehfnefoT yoarielf. And 

AS PREUIUUS FOB LARGER CLUBS we bare made 



arrangements with B, K. Bliss, the well known Seedsman 
of SpringBuld, Hul., to supply ua with various assort- 

FI.OWEB AND TEGETAUKE SEEDS, 
As put lip Ijy biui for uiniling to all i>ait9 of the country 
for several years past, with un[>Bra1teled success and sali» 
faction to his numerous custoinen. The Assortiuents are : 

FLOWEB SSEDB. 

*. Fiva vtiT CIii>]c« Vsrietlu KiKWd tnm IMf 



i. Firtnn Ttrr Silecl Virl 
S. One Hundnil VulcUn 



VEGETABLE SEEDS. 






I. These diflert 
Judiciously selected, well put up, reliable in character of 
seed, and in all rcxpccls worlliyof confidence, and wo will 
send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receive TEN 
DOLLARS for Tvunty copUt of Iht Cultivator and Reg- 
UUrfor 1861 — either ONE of (he following AKortments ; 



No. 4-.FIawer 9m4lm. 

No- l-VemaUe fireda. 

n. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 

rtEEN Dollars, may select either of the above named 

asBorlments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 

the CcLTiTATon and Riqistkr for himself. 

Iir. The Agent sending ua FORTY SUBSCRIBERS 
and TwKBTY Dollars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
CsLTlTATOR and REOiirrER lor himself, and may in ad- 
dition select any TWO of the above Assortmcntg — or in 
place of the latter, cither anortment 
No. T-Or Flower B<h<4«, gr 

No. S-Of Vcieiable Seed*. 
IV. riie Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
TircBTT-rivi Dollars, will receive a Free Copj of (he 
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CoLTiVATOlt aiid Rrgistgr for bimself, and in addition 

either of the following as he may select : 

The First FOUR AMortinenCa of Flower See4«; or any one 

of them, together with either No. 9, or No. 7— 
Or, Any two of thorn, tocethor with No. 2, ofTecetAble 

Beeda— 
Or, No. 3, of Vecetable Seeds, with either fio. 1, S, 3, or 4 

of Flower Seeds, as preferred. 
V. For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Thirty Dollars, 
an extra copy of Cultivator and Rkgibtbr, together with 

either, 

AMOrtment No. 6, of Flower Seeds-or 

AsMrtment No. 4, of Ve«etable Seeds, as may be preferred. 

IST In any case where extra copies of the Cultitator 
and Register are preferred, they, or Agricultural 
BooKfl to an equivalent value will be substituted upon the 
request of the* Agent. 

Members of Clubs may receive their papers at DiflTer- 
ent Fost-OfiSces. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces will add 6 cents 
per copy to the above, terms, to cover American postage 

to the lines. 

The Register Postage Free. — We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the Annual Register without 
charge to the subscriber. 

The Country Gkktleman. — All who are desirous of re- 
ceiving a Weekly Journal, ai-e reminded that the Country 
Gentleman is tlie only one exclusively devoted to the 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, and at the Fireside. ^^ In obtaining 
the Premiums above offered, a subscription to tlie Coun- 
try Gentleman at $2 per year, will count the same as Four 
subscribers to The Cultivator, and the subscriber to the 
Co. Gent, will receive one copy of the Reoistkr..^ 

The Country Gentleman and the Register — Terms 
to Clubs :— Two Copies Co. Gent, and Register for $4 

Five Copies of both for |9— Ten Copies of both for 

$16.50. E^A Premium Copy of both the Country 
Gentleman and Register will be sent free to any one 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this 
number the rate will be tlM for each Subscriber, and a 
free copy for each additional Ten. t^" Sul)scribei-s in 
the British Provinces must in all cases add 26 Cents for 
each subscriber to cover the American postage to the 

lines. 

Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses— also, if desired, a copy 
of the Annual Register for me in canvaasing for Stib- 
tcribere. tW EVERY READER IS REQUESTED TO 
ACT AS AGENT. 

The Annual Register for 1861. — See Advertisement 

and Notices of this work in other parts of this paper. 

One Dozen Copies of the Register alone are sent post 

paid for TWO DOLLARS. Address, 

LUTHER MUCKER & SON, 

Albany, N. Y. 
. •-•-• 

Salt, or Lime and Salt, to Prevent Grain Crops 
FROM Lodging. — In looking over our foreign exchanges 
we not unfrcquently meet with passages like the following, 
from which we infer that the power of salt to strengthen 
the stmw of gnun crops, even when the growth has been 
rendered very luxuriant by guano or other nitrogenous 
manures, has been often te.«ted, and is now vfell etttablish- 
ed: " When the crop is liable to lodge from a weakness in 
the straw, three cwts. of salt per acre should be mixed 
with the guano. Lime and salt will prove equally benefi- 
cial, but this dressing is more expensive, while the lime 
and salt require to be mixed for some weeks previous to 
applicatiou to the land." 



SUGGESTION TO YOUNG MEN. 

A Canadian correspondent of the Co. Gent, makes the 
following suggestion, whidi is well worth the attentioii of 
the sons of all of our farmers : 

" Could not the younger branches of yonF agricultm-iate 
form * Societies for Mutual Improvement,' and twice a 
month or so meet for the purpose of instruction ? Let a 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary be chosen — ^lei 
them read such books aloud, the " Country Gentlemak," 
or '*The Cultivator," "Johnson's Lectures on Agricnliural 
Chemistry," and others of a like nature ; then let every 
young man explain his ideas, or ask for information on 
such subjects as he does not fully comprehend. The yonng 
men may discuss the practice of their own parents, and by 
a mutual interchange of ideas acquire a great deal of knowl- 
edge. Let each member, after the first meetmg, agree to 
bring some plan of buildings, implemente, Ac, that may 
be deemed important or worthy of notice. Some may 
bring a new plant, fruit, or weed even, and let those who 
are capable* describe each. They may in time be able to 
form a mutual assistance fund, so as to help socb as need 
it to purchase some of the more expensive macirmes, as 
mowei-8, reapers, &c, the person assisted to pay back to 
the fund a certain portion of his earnings with the maduae, 
until the claim is settled. Then anolber may be assisted 
in like manner to some other implement. An almost un- 
limited amount of good may be accomplished, provided 
that all their transactions are founded upon honor, truth 

and equity." RuanciaL 
»-♦-• ■ ■ 

The Season and Crops Abroad. — ^The London Ag. 
Gazette speaks of the agricultural twelve-month closing 
with the Ist of October in the following brief and pointed 
wav — " the warmest and the coldest October almost ever 
known — a cold and wet November — a very cold Decem- 
ber, falling 25" below the freezing point and ending m 
warjn niin — a mild and dry first week in January, followed 
by a latter half extremely wet— a tqtj stormy, wet, cold 
February — a snowy,- cold, wet, stormy March— excessive 
rains and storms in April — a very wet and etonny May — 
a cold, wet, unseasonable June— -dry during the firat fort- 
night of July, but rainy afterwards and cold throughout 
— a very wet, inclement August — a September partly fine 
and partly wet, and rain almost ever since. We have had 
twelve months of unusually low temperature, ezcesave 
rainfall, and tempestuous weather." 

The same paper for Oct. 27, contains Harvest Reports 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, at a date late enough 
to admit of pretty complete examination of the crops and 
after some trial of them by the threshing machine. ** It 
is plain," says the editor, ** that our former statement of 
tlie case, complained of by some as presenting too gloomy 
a picture, has erred in not being dark enough. There 
WHS a bulky crop of both oats and barley on the ground, 
but both — the latter especially — have been ii\{ured bj bad 
weather. There never was the promise of an average 
crop of wheat, and what there was has also suffered much. 
As a general rule, oats will still be a fair crop. Good 
samples of malting barley will be extremely rare, and^ 
wheat will yield unusually below its average produce. Of 
green crops, we have to report that potatoes are almost 
universally a failing crop. Turnips generally are very 
poor, the exceptions in both cases beiiig found in the 
northern counties; while mangels arc universally inferior 
and unproductive, and good hay is both scarce and dear. 
Both man and beast will have to draw on whatever may 
be stored from former years for' their food supply during 
the coming winter." 

Modem education too often covers the fingers with rings 
and at the same time cuts the smews of the wrists. 
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AMERICAN AN D EN GLISH PLOWS. 

I *ati1d Ilka to know L, H. T '• opinion of oor loDK-hnndlrid, 
long b(um, baavy Scotcli plow, auofa M he un at tbe Provin- 
elal Fair. Does ha lika thsm ai wel! as our implored light 
ploiii for cleiLrad load 1 a. n. Branle, C. W. 

Admirable »a is tlia work perrurmed both in Great 
Biituia and by the Scoteli farniera of Canada West, with 
tlie long heavy ylows tliey ao unireranlly use, we cannot, 
Ouneliea, beip preferrmg a somewhat diSbreot Style of 
{mplement. And ttie above iiiquirr from a renpected cor- 
re»p<iiideut acroHa llie tinea, aflbrda ua the opportunity of 
preeeiiting aome llliistrBtiungof tlie Eugligli or Scotch plow, 
wliich niay be of Interest to those who are not already 
fatniliar witli its appearance and construction. 

If, however, the writer is oorrect io his notion of the 
common Canadian plow, it is considerably leas light and 
graceful to tbe eye, and probably heavier in draught as 
well as weight, iJian tlie latest Improied English plows, 
some of which latter are about as long and sharp as a 
Yankee clipper, and look as though tliey might cleave the 
the laud as eaaly as it does the wat^. 

Before endeavoring to reply more paiticularlj to the 



tian, I doubt if we can advantageously imitate our Eng- 
lish brethren. 

To come now U> other plows, we End them divided into 
two classes, the whetl ploici and those wlilioul nheeU, or 
twiriff plowM as Ibey ore called by English fnrniers. Mr. 
Mkltin, an eiteusive cultivator not tar from Ediiibuigh, 
with whom I had the pleasure of an interesting conteisa- 
tioD on this sulycct at the Uiglilaad Society's Show last 
year, remarks that it is not a hundred years "since tbe 
only plow in use In Scotland was rude, cumbroua, unwieldy, 
and usuHlty drawn by eight oxen;" the substitution Ot 
horees instead of oxen, he eontlaues, " necessitated a lighter 
implement," and I shall perhaps bo safe in adding, that it 
is only by carrjing the improvement somewhat farllier in 
the same dii'cclion in which the manuracUir^B lliere bavs 
begun it, that we Lave reached tlie light and ea«ty man- 
■aged plow now so well known by the American name. 
Some of our beat plows, without the assistance of (he two 
large wheels which serre to guide and staady in its place 
the Engliali plow, will do nearly as good work if ]eSl to 
manage ihemselres, as they will with a plonmnn — and if 
the same thing can scarcely be said of tlie English nhcet- 
ptow, far less could it be 
^ afBrmed of those witliout 
wheels, — and 1 doubt if, in 
either, it ever lorroed a 
prominent oliJBCt either 
with ibo fanner or tlie ma- 
ker. This may be because 
our rannera mostly do their 
own ploning, and thus are 
led to render the task as 
little laborious as poisibi 






nEng- 



qucstion propounded above, let us glance briefly 
of the more prominent kinds of British plows, 
doing sn, I may mention at the outset, that what i 
land ciilled a InniarttI plow, answering in effi 
tidt'liill plows, appeared to me to be more ordinarily in 
use there tlian the corresponding kind of plow is here. I 
find tliat Morton's Cyclopedia places it firat among several 
descriptions given. Its object of course is to turn all the 
furrow slices in the field in one direc^on. By allemalJng 
the mould-board of the plow, when it tnms at the head 
land, Iroin one side to llio other of the point, we geneial- 
ly accomplitdi this purpose in a very 
simple and easy way. But tlie 
Engliah manufacturer makes N ifoii- 4 
bit ploa, with the bandies lifting 



ing a plow tliat will almost nin a 

brought up to n~,anage a plow as all 
of life and education, and beoomin 
borious practice that tbe convenienc 
oveilooked or controverted by tlie 

Fig. 2 represenU onaof the most successful ol n 
pntterns matmfactttred by the extensive Ipswich makers. 
"Y. L." is the mark by which it is designated. Of tins 
and similar implements of other manufacturers, Hr. Kel- 
vin reoioriia — almost making an objection, it will be ob. 



ilriving or palrouii- 
>; while in Great 
d to hired hands, 
linost the sole purpose 
:ig BO proficient by la- 
co of a change is now 
r employers. 



livot, 



D tlmt it 



e held 



r end according to their 
position. Of this sort is the Low- 
cock plow — manufactured by Ran- 
Bome k Sims at Ipswich, of which 
we give an engraving, (Fig. 1.) 
The price at which it is sold is £6 
17s. 6tlL (in the neigliborhood of 
(34.) Comin's plow — another lurn-artil — is more simi- 
lar to our lidt-hill in prindple, altliougli mucli more com- 
plicated in the way In which it is carried out. There is a 
tliird kind, originated I think near Glasgow, in which there 
arc two mould-boards, turning upon a horizontal rod above 
Uie plow-beam, so that when one of them is in the ground 
the oilier furrows tbe upper atmosphere at on angle of 
forty-five d^reca or thereabouts. Cettaiol; in this direo- 



FIk, 1 Rmuoine A Sliu' "Y. L." 
served, of the very point in which they verge most nearly 
upon our American plow, that of taking care of them- 
selves in some degree, instead of requiring snch^onslanl 
exertion in the plowman : — " None of these very beautiful 
implements," he says, "please the Scotch farmer in plow- 
ing lea, as they tnm the furrow mther flat over; but they 
unite in a high degree those contrivances wliich go ^ to 
mske up for tbe guiding baud of man. niey have long 
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Inelj' duped monld-botnlR, nlber ibtat broad ibirea, 
Mrught coullcn, tnd wiUi the (wo wheels on leTet luid, 
San almoat more unattended. It ig difficult to laj olT land 
into ridgei with Iheni, aiid drilling cannot be done, nnther 
do the; antirer for the mode or plowing which is called 
aathtring in Scotland [described in Letter IT, Co. Qv.tn. 
Sept. IS, 18HB,J ai the apace which la lell when the last 
Turrowa ar« taken out ia very broad ; and Ihey don't make 
the neat doae fininb, that the swing-plow, when well 
bandied, does. It maj ilmoet be mid, tbtt, with tlie 
wheel-plov. It Is the plow that doea the work ; with the 

For thia " T. L." plow there are npwarda of Iwentf tk- 
rietiea ot mould boards made, "adapted," sij the manu- 
facturers, " for every description of soil ; and by changing 
the mould board only — as was the case in the great trial at 
Southampton in 1B44 — it will answer equally well for 
heavy as for light land, aud upon the occasion referred 
to, it obtained tlie double prize of the Rojal Agricultural 
Society ' as the beet plow both far heavy and light land.' " 

Another kind of plow is made by the same firm for 
Ridge culture, to which, as above remained, the " Y. L.'' 
is not well adapted. This is shown in Bg. S, fitted with 




k ami rnlvtnal Rids* Pli 
a share of 12 or 10 inches' width, In which form It '■ will 
open and close the land in ridge-work, at an; distance, 
where the manure is deposited ; it also serves tlie purpose 
of retllug out lands for common plowing, or opening sur- 
face druna." 




y shining the fittings accompanying this plow, it 
made to amume several different forma—aerving ss a 
"moulding plow" in moulding up root crops, peas or 
beans, ss a horse hoo or scarlBer, or, ■« shown in flg. 4, 
u a sliclelon or broad share 
plow. The use of this last men- 
tinned kind of plow was referred ( 
to at some length in my leltcre 
from Kent, where it is in high 
c£teem for the purpose of break' 
log up the soil, leaiing it in the 
best state of pulverixaiion, or 
merely for cutting up weedn, in 
which c a.<e the prongs are no 

put on. I found Hie practice there F1|. E 

in consonance with the observation annexed in Rnnsomc'e 
Catalogue, viz., that '^ by broad.sharing or skeleton plow- 
ing in tlie autumn, not only is the soil brought Into a pul 
ariMd stale, but the seeds of annuaU, roots, weeds, etc, 



are stimulated to vegetate, and gmba, worms, and (b« 
lantt of insects are deattoyed -," and ht add* the bj- 
potheds that *' by pnHnotiDg the attraction and deposit of 
'Cgetable effluvia, extensively given off by decayed vsge- 
aUon at this season the productive powers of the soil are 
much incressed." 

Another favorite plow is that of the Hownds at Bed- 
ford, shown in fig. B, They seem to have secured eancr 
draught than most of their competitor!, and have received 
many important prizes, induding ten first priicb from tba 
Royal Ag. Society of EngUnd, and the GoU Ucdal of 
Honor at the Paris Universal Exhibition. Is fig. S ii 
shown their doubU fnrrtm plow, which is intended for 
light land where two furrows can be turned at once with- 
out over-burdening the team. They make also, among 
other varieties, a dmibU-brtiut or ridging plow, which it 
represented In fig. 7, accompanied, as will be observed, by 
a marker to determine the distance of the next drilL In 
this pluw tlie breasts are made of steet, and can be readily 
expanded or contracted to any dewred width, either to- 
gether or independently of each other. 

So much for some of the manufactures of two of tb« 
largest Implement making firms in Great Britain. Revert- 
ing now to the comparative demand 
existing for English and American 
plows in other counttiee, we shall 

tinent of Europe, where. It has hith- 
erto been supposed that any agricul- 
tural implement to be really Jira- 
tate, must be ot English manufac- 
ture, oar plows are just beginning to 
attract attention ; there have been 
„, stslements published of oonsiderable 

siportatlons ofthem from thia country to Syria and Russia, 
while in England's own colonies— new countries, where the 
cost of labor would naturally lend to the selection o( the 
most " labor-saving " kiud of implement— it is well known 
tliBt oiir manufacturers arc securing a large share of ll« 
trade. In the Co. Gxki. for Nov. 24, 18B9, we quoted a 
statement from the Mark Lane Esprcss tliat of /ortylim 
kinds of plow shown at the Ag. Exhibition at Cnpe Town, 
in Africa. " for Eiigllab colonists to purchase," Iht vkoU 
were ol American make — not an English manufacturer be- 
ing represented. At that Ume we suggested that some of 
our correspondents interealirfin the matter, should fumtsli 
I for publication tlie details ol this si 
' with Australia, but unBuccessfull) 
I manufsclurers being apparently et 
shipping operations, and with their few scattered buoneas 
correspondents at one point and another, as to quite over 



any of 



■ larger 



I look ihe existence of the several hundred thon^nd fannen 
who read our agricultural papers end depend upon them, 

I nther than upon agencies, as the media of intercourse 
with all the principal estahlishmenta, horticultural or ag- 

' ricuituroJ, in our chief ciUes. 
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The Olheiti T»Uea of our Kx- 
ports publidbed at Wuliinglon, 
titntw DO liglit upon Uie value of 

tgriuulUinil implemeiitg sold to 
otrlie L-oiiii(ri«fl ; fbr, i4range u it 
mnj »eem, while they descend la 
such ilems n» 'printing prenei,' 
■cuHJlee,' and ' comb*,' — plows, 
honcpDwen and lioea are left in 
the heti'rageneous loim ol ' manu- 
factures of iron,' or ' inaaufacturca 
of wood.' 

In coneluMon I make an eitnct froni ■ 
private letter from John Johnbtom with re - 
gard to tlie inquiry with which I began. He 
BKys ; " For luorc tiisn tiiirty jeara I liave 
known tlie long hesiy ptows used in Onada 
to be a very unprofitahle plow to work with, 

tliirly yean ago. Thejouglit all to be beat- 
en into plansfaares [of another pstternlot^ 
pruning hooliB. But the Soutcli and Eng- 
licli Canadian* were lo prejudiced sgainat 
the Yankee plows, that I was afraid to come 
out in print agaiiiet Iheir«, altliou)^ I told 
tlieni olien that tlieir plowB were not only hoi?e killen, but 
men killera bIm. On a two weeks' tour in Canada, from 
wliicii I liave just returned, I find, however, tliat nianv far- 
mers have laid ande tlieirlung 250 lb. plows, and ar^e uting 
pluwa made of the pnltem of oura. At Osliawa llie j make 
east iron plows (dniilar to thoae in use here; tliey also 
make plowa wiUi Meel mould boards, aimilnr to lliose made 
by UetMS. Remington, Uarkliam k Co. of Ilion, in our 
State, but not equal to tliein, I lliiok. Indeed it won't he 
many years until tlieae long plows will be onli- thiuj-a tl.at 
were once in use — at least, tliis is my opinion." 

As coming from a man of so long practical experience, 
tills opinion^ entitled to weight, but lest our rrieudsserons 
Uie line sliould aupposc that tlie admirable chanctcr of 
Uieir plomng \a not opprerinted by Mr. Jolmslon, we insy 
refiT thou to his letters pub1i.>lied in the Co. Gent, an^r 

Stack and Dairying on Grain Farms. 

ees^fiil and profltable, bccBusc It ia in gome een!^ self- 
austaiiiing, and also that all branches seldom fail alike or 
at Uie same time, always leaving the furmer one or more 
good ci-opa or products to depend upon. Grass-growing 
and stock- feeding, to some extent, must be combined wilii 
grain-raising [n order to keep up the fertility of the soil 
for the lalljjr purpose — tlie production of groin being an 
eiliaujling process, white etoik-growing and dairying fur- 
nish means fur constantly improving llie soil* Wool- 
growing has psid well on gmiii fiirms, especially under an 
attentive management, and it will be foiitid that careful 
and thorough farmers receive by far the greatest proflt from 
tlieir stock — cows, sheep, beef cattle, swine, and hordes. 
Our present purpose, however, is to offer a (cw hints on 
dairying on grain farms as a business, and aa compared 
witli other fony of stoek -growing, and al^to offer a word 
of caution. It must mainly be confined to tlie pi-odurtiun 
of butter, bcciuso few farms are large cnoiigli to allow 
llie keejiing of a siifHeieiit number of cows, (and at tlie 
same time keep more or lei<s xhccp, lioraes and swine, and 
raiae gi'ain,) to |>rodncu cheese very pruHtahly. We see 
that tills is the cnae in Western Xew-York, fmm the com. 
paratJve prices of tlic two pruducis, cheese being much 
more profitable than butter, tliough the latler is now in 
improved demand. Butter can tie made from any num- 
ber of cowa, but ■ cheese dairy would be a amall affair with 




leas than Grteen or twenty cows, and would pay much bet- 
ter witli twice tliat number. 

We are Inclined to tliink tliat every farmer nlio keeps 
cows on a grain farm, should not atock his pastures en- 
tirely witli tliem, but keep besides sheep, in favorable 
localiliea, also a few steers or beef cattle. And this for 
two reasons ; first, tliat tliey require for less labor in tlieir 
care, and tlie same feed will keep tliem in good growing 
order, and constantly increaijng in value. In tlie second 
place, our pastures depend I rgely upon Ih» season — if f«- 
vomble fur grass, we liave a lai-go cuppiy — if unfavorable 
from droiitii or li-ost, we Knd cuwg getting very poor, the 
produet of milk small, and tlie number of animals entire- 
ly disproportioiied to the food we cau fumisli. We liave 
n remedy lor this, to some extent in growing green crops 
fur soiling, or in selling off' a poiiion of llie licrd, but at 
such Umes tlie gi-cen crop does not grow very luxuriantly, 
and cows are very dull of sale ; every one Iilis more than 
lie knows well what to do wiii. But young stock could 
be sold more readily — very readily if ftnit rulteiied on 
gniin— and ive could thus without loss reduce tlie stock to 
accord with the pi-oduct of the paslures. 

Some yeiira ago,, and in a very dlfTerent gnt.'S season 

from llie present, this aiilqect was brought to our attention, 

the Buggeetion that " more stock " was Uie gi-eat want 

of the wheal-growing region of the Stale. We remarked 

more stock required mure piutui'e, as well as more 

ind gnin. It iieed» nice calculation to balance tlie 

■a the otlicr tlirce, especially when a dry summer fol- 

a wet one, and rami pastures which the first year 

i cnrry six cows and Slly eliecp, will barely yield half 

the numlH'i' o «ninty living the siieceeding year, and inra- 

i produce in like prnjiurtion. Tiiere is an cascntiitl 

reneo In llie- profit of feeding swino when gi'ain ia 

.■e and liigli, and wlieii it is plenty and low, ami so of 

ing beef or mutton. It may be better lo sell grain 

tu feed it out, or at least may figure up so, A dif- 

ice of ten cents in the pound on wool, is olien a dif- 

icc of profit or loss in slieep, especially, when one 

I ilia fni-m over.<l<icked witli them, as acems very likely 

3 the case with many formers next season. A month's 

extennun of winter weatlier and the sea.<ioii of foddering, 

: tlie scutes heavily against "more slock," when one 

iiiy to bur, wiiile the eei-eals muy nut he injured in 

pruduclivenets by tlie lateness of the seosoa. 
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Perhaps this word of caution is now needed. We have 
had a remarkably productive season — grain, gra^s, roots, 
fruit — the earth fairlj groans with it« burden. We could 
feed a large increase of stock, and grow more grain than 
ever, if sure of such seasons regularly hereafter. But ve 
are noty so let us be moderate in our anticipations and 
preparations for rapid monej-roaking, and take care of the 
presH'nt and the gifts a bounteous Providence has already 
bestowed upon us. It will not do to over-stock our farms, 
neither will it answer to over-crop them— one course is as 
ruinous as the other to the fanner^s advancement. If the 
stock now owned by every farmer is thoroughly wtll-win- 
teredy its value next spring will be nearly double what it 
would be under the usual management, take the conntry 
together. Here is a great chance for profit, and a good 
use of our plentiful products, and this seems to be the point 
or moral of our article : Make the best of what you have, 
and eschew speculation and covetousncss. 



[For the Conntry Geiitleman and CuHirator.] 

"BALLOON FRAMES --7tli Article. 



To convey an idea in the most effective manner, it must 
be delineated ; pages of print Tiill fail, while a charcoal 
sketch succeeds, and written and verbal descriptions, al- 
tliough good in their place, must yield to a drawing that 
expresses plainly its intention. We have sometimes 
thought, after we had labored hard to make an article in- 
telligible, whether all understood it alike, or iniderstood 
it at all. We strive to condense, to say m much as por?ai- 
ble with the least number of woi-ds ; and in architectural, 
mechanical and engineering details, a drawing is the **mul- 
turn in parvo" that exprei^ses our intentions. To one not 
accustomed to use, or unfamiliar with the object of work- 
ing drawings, it requires some argument to convince them 
of their utility ; but the world of talk and time that is 
saved, in telling another how long, how wide, how high, 
and in what manner, Ac, you want your woodshed am- 
Btnicted, suffices to doubly pay the coj*t or trouble of pre- 
paring such drawings as express exactly your wishes. It 
IS only within a week that our attention was called to an 
out-house that was built without n plan, and as the me- 
chanic said, as well built and in as good proportion as if 
he hod had a dozen architect«i. The defect was, that it 
was one-sixth longer than Mas necessary, and had cost 
$100 more than if ten dollars had been expended for a 
well studied plan. We have even arranged furniture in a 
room, by fii'st drawing the floor plan to a scale, and then 
with pieces of paper, the size of the ground plan or hori- 
zontal projection of each piece of furniture, have aiTangcd 
them to suit us — ^instead of wheeling a piano or sofa into 
every reco<<iS to see whether it would fit and harmonize 
with the rest of the funiiture. A certain knowletlge of 
mechanical drawing would be of service to everybody, 
and particularly to the agricultural community, who are 
more in the way of developing principles tliat are new 
and valuable, and which ought to be communicated for 
the good of each other. 

We were led to these re?nark?, as we propose to illus- 
trate the balance of our articles on this subject, showing 
the application of the Balloon Frame to all classes of 
wooden buildings, conmiencing with a Corn Crib. 

We show in the engraving a half section of two modes 
of framing. The lumber or timber may range in size from 
2 by 4 up, according to the capacity required — 2 by 4, ex- 
cept for floor timbers and sills, is sufficiently lai^e for the 
ordinary size of these buildings. 

Where the building is supported on posts, heavy sills 
arc necessary, and the frame should be securely nailed or 
spiked together. , The bents may be 16, 24 or 80 inches 
apart, and covered in the. usual manner. The thrust of 
both the rafters and contents of the building are outward ; 
the tie, 1 by 4, is abundantly strong, as each one will 
practically sustain in the direction of its fibre, three tons. 
The iloor joists are nailed to studs at each cud. No one 




No. 1. No. 1 

need fear any lack of perfect secnrity, as it surpasses in 
strength any hold that a tenon could have. 

There arc many ways other than those shown, of con- 
structing a "Balloon Frame" for a building like this, and 
many original plans will suggest themselves to a thhiking 
mind that undertakes theiv construction, and is familiar 
with their principles. Light sticks, uninjured by cutting 
mortices or tenons, a close basket-like manner of con- 
struction, short bearhigs, a continuous support for each 
piece of timber from foundation to rafter, and euibracing 
and taking advantage of the practical fact, that the ten- 
sile and ctjmpressible tf^trength of pine lumber is equal to 
one-fifth of that of wi*ought iron. 

The Balloon frame hjis for more than twenty years, 
been iHjfore the building public. Its success, adaptability, 
cjipability, and practicability, have been fully demon.strated. 
ItvS simple, effective and economical manner of constrnc- 
lion has very maierially aided the rapid settlement of the 

West, and placed the art of building, to n great extent, 
within the control of the pioneer. That necessity, tliat 
must do without the aid of the mechanic or the knowledge 
of his skill, has developed a prhiciple in construction tlul 
has sufficient merit to warrant its use by all who wii^h to 
erect in a cheap and substantial manner any class of 
wooden buildings. 

We call attention to this manner of framing com cnhj^ 
as we believe money enough can be saved, which, if ju- 
diciously invested, will supply any one with the " Coux- 
TKY G£NTLKMAN " for the rcst of his natural life. 

Geo. E. WoonwARD, 
Architect and CItU Engineer. 29 Broadwajr, N. T. 
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Gas Tar Iiyurious to Fruit Trees. 

EniTote Country Gentlkman — In Tonr issue of 8tli 
March I notice a commimication from II. H. Emuoxs, re- 
lative to the application of gas tar to fiuit trees, and al- 
though rather late to offer any suggestions on the subject, 
I am induced to give you the result of my own experi- 
ence, trusting that it may prevent others from attemptmg 
so injurious an application. 

Some years since I read in an agi-icultural paper, that 
an apf>lication of gas tar to fruit trees would prevent the 
depredations of mice, and our section <9f Canada being 
that year oveiTun with those pests, I was induced to try it, 
the consequence of wliich was, that I was near losing all 
or most of my trees. It certainly succeeded in keeping 
away the mice, but the succeeding summer the tar became 
so hard that the bark could not swell, and I was obliged 
to make a perftendicular slit in the bark as far as tlie tar 
extended, to save my trees. It is in my opinion a most 
dangerous ex{)eriment, and if your readen would keep 
their orchards clean, and leave no harbor for rermin, there 
would be no necessity for using gas tar or other applica- 
tion. Jamks Taylor, 

Preat. St. Cathaiinet Hort. Sodetr. 
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From lliese fiitU tlic writer eomca to Ihe louiiil conclu- 
Kion tliRt " it will not pa; us a guocral tiling to Teed cnrn 
10 1iOg« afler Uie niiddlu of Kuvcuilier," uiileea Hit- |>i'ico 
i» verj Ion. It will uot pay to find fuvl in the Bha|ic of 
com, lo keep hogs or oilier stoct wiirra in winter. Wo 
bIiouIJ either fiitten earl)', or provide comfotulile slieltcr 
uid accomoiodatioDS for our awine, jux" 



THE OX-ETE OR WHITE DAISY. 

A perennlHt-nmtetl weed, uid one of the worst Ihe far- 
mrr Iibb to contend with, on nccuunt of ite extensive 
■preading, and tlie great dilTiciillf ofiU exlirpaUon. Tlte 
seed are ver; tenadoiis of life, and will Tegetate after 

EiL-ving Itirougli tlie alomncli of an animal. Tliu wide Toot- 
otd it has obtained, is of conrae the reiiitt of ^tovenly 
fanning, and iB moat coDspiciiona in pasture fields, wlii- 
tciiing tlic wliole sitrface wlieti in flower. Various means 
have been devised fur dvalru.ving it. Attempts iiive been 
made to ti.m it tonueonnl bycumjiellinKamnials to vat it. 
Slieep ma]' be made to feed on it by ovpriving ihcin of 
all otiier food, especially early in tlic senson, wliilc tliu 
yonng plants are tender and lera bitter llian aderwanld; 
but it is liad eoonniny, and tliey cannot tbri re whcndrirvn 
by slarration to eat unpalutable food. A correqrandcnt 
of ITit Cultivator cars tliat a lurgc famier auceceded in 
killing most of tlie da'isies on a siil«en acre lot, by turn- 
ing in live hundred sliecp a week at a lime — bu: it was a 
very expensive experiment, for tlie slieep iHtcame extreme- 
ly poor, and ho rvgnrdcd Ids losa at one Iliou^and dollars. 
Tlnirougli cnlliviiUun iatliebtst remedy, and may lie given 
aa follows: Plow the Bud tlioroiiglily, plant corn, hue and 
eullivale well onve a weelc. Next year sow and plow in 
two crops of bttckwheiit, and the tliiiil year mannre and 
plant com ognin ; then again two crops of biickwlii-at for 
two years mure, when the dnlfiies will iiare vnni-'hed, and 
the land be left ricli,— T^ul-n-'s JllutlraltJ Annual Reg. 

Fattening Bogs In Warm and Cold Weather. 
A correspondent of tlie Ohio Farmer, writing from Dun- 
can's Fulls, gives an account of nn eiiicriincnt made witii 
one hundred hogs, averaging two hundred lbs. each, and 
placed in nine large covered pens, with plank floors and 
trongha. They were fed aa fullowa:— 

" The corn was ground up, cob and nil, in one of the 
"Little Giant" Mcain mills; steamed and fed at 6 and 9 
A. U., 13 M., 3 jnd S P. U., orSve times a day, alt they 
eould eat, aud in exactly one week they were weighed 



again, tlie com they liad eaten having been weighed also, 
aud calling 70 lbs. a bushel of coi-n, and pork aa before, 
4c (li-om,) it was eqiut to SOe. per bushel for coi-n. The 
weatlier was quite warm here tor tlie season of the year. 
The Gtst week in November I tried the same experiment 
on Uie same lot of hogs, and tlie com only brought 62 eta. 
per bushel, llie ncatiier luring colder. The (liird week, 
same month, witii same lot of hogs, com brought 40 cts., 
and the weallier sUII getting colder. Tlie fourth week 
same as above, com brougbt 26 ct*. ; weatlier still colder." 

Tliia lot of hogs were sold off the last of Kovetnber and 
another lot of hogs put up, wliieh hod been fed in the 
field on com in ilie cob. 

" This lot was weighed and fed as above, the five weeks 
of December, and Ihe com led averaged 28 eta. a bualiel, 
the wentlier being about the same aa the laaL This lot 
was tried again in Uie middle of January, the com fed for 
that week nTenging only 5 cts. per busliel ; at that time 
tlie themiometer stood at zero. This same lot was tried 
thei'inomeier being be- 
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SOUR FOOD FOR FATTENING ANIMALa 



R li. Pki.i., before tlie American Institute, said that 
■our feed fattens animals more rapidly than sweet" — 
lat "green herbage of all kinds, collected aud allowed 
t get sour in wiiter, will fatten pig» that " ' ' 



instead of tlir« 
condense tliem 
steamed away i 



would notthiin 
" brewer's gi-aina, when aoiir, will fat 
limaU more rapidly than when sweet.' 
the great grain dialilieiwof 



of liiei 






slops, might 



boiling until the exi-VBs of watt 
the slop was made proGliibly portable, 
BO thiit it could be fed to caUle and lings in tlie country. 
We sliould tliea hear no more complaint of diMMised cows 
and poisonous swill milk at the city distilieries. Milk 
made fh>ni auch slop witli nuiunsof liay, (tniw, or roota to 
Uie cow, (to campensato for the loss of staieh in tlie slop 
from distil latioii,) would be muub richer than larm milk 
genendly. 

TAt. Pki.l tells us of a man who boasted that he never 
watered his milk to sell in tlie city, but he took care to 
feed his cows on aucculent food that contained more tiiao 
80 per ceiiL water ; tlie refult was, his milk bad no better 
I'eputtttion than watered milk. s. w. 



[l^irllieCauatnOenlld 

Cbester County Hogs. 



id Culll'i 



>rl. 



Fbeind Tcckkr k So!i— Seeing in your Co. Gentl*- 
uxN an account of Cluster County lings, permit me to add 
my cxpoiionec. I ivcclved liu-.t fall I'mni, Clitater county. 
Pa., A pair of the above— September pign. In July last 
I liiid a litter of tliree pail's, and a fair prospect of anoth- 
er in January next, wliit-li to me shows they will be proli- 
He Tiiey ai-e white, sliorl legs, witli thick, heavy bodies, and 
seem pecnlinrlv calculated to fatten at an early age. Un- 
like tlie tJuffulks, they hare sulUcient covering to shield 
ihem fi'oni cold ur heat. And wiili ilieir little heads and 
siiort noses, I say lo funnera try tliem, and see if we can- 
not make tliein weigh Giio llis. at 18 nionllis old. 
W«l Wlnitfil. Conn,, Oct. M. Jc^a n'AHWoaTa. 

HEUi.ncK ton GnxiN-BlNa.— II. Poor of Brooklyn, L. 
I., says in Uie A'ew-A-n^faMif Fnruttr, llial orsin-blns built 
of hemlock, ate positive proof agalnytlhc dcpredalioua of 
ratu and mico, as they will uot guaw it. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 



" Chill No7einber*B surly blast makes fields and forests 
bare, and old Winter with his fi'«»ty beard," i^rill soon be 
upon us ; and in the northern and western states, winter 
is not a myth, but a substantial reality that can neither be 
hushed up, coughed down, or thrust aside. There is no 
shirking its cold and driving stonns. It is a palpable 
thing — one that can be felt by both man and animals; 
and it is the part of wisdom, in the farmer and all others, 
to be prepared to meet it, and as for as possible to guard 
against its severity upon the inmates of the barn as well 
as of those of the house. 

The dwelling-house should be Tcall banked up if neces- 
sary, so as to prevent the cold from entering the cellar and 
frosting the potatoes and other vegetables stored therein. 
From neglect in making their cellars frost-proof, we have 
known many farmers to lose large quantities of potatoes 
in their cellars, by freezing, and in the following spring 
they were obliged to purchase, (and sometimes at a high 
price too,) potatoes for planting and for table use. A few 
hours of well directed labor early in November, in fixing 
up their cellars, would have saved their potatoes, money, 
and whining. 

Broken windows should be attended to ; glass and putty 
are cheap, to what they were half a century ago, and there 
is no longer any excuse for filling the broken windows 
wiUi old hats, cast off undergarments and unmentionables, 
as was so frequently the case in the " good old times " we 
occasionally hear of. Everything connected with the house 
should be made snug and comfortable, both inside and 
out. The principal living-room should be upon the sunny 
side of the house, and be furnished with good sized win- 
dows. The burrowing of families in ill-lighted rooms, in 
the cold, dark, north side of the house, where the sun 
scarcely peers in upon the inmates from November to 
April, is poor economy indeed, and still poorer, to stiut 
the children, who wish to read or study, to the feeble light 
of a small sized, greasy, tullow candle. Good oils of va- 
rious kinds, for illuminating purpoF^es, with lamps to match, 
are now everywhere obtainable, and at prices within the 
reach of all. But abjure camphene and other burning 
fluids, as you would the fangs of the deadly seipent. 
Furnish the sons and daughters of the farmers with suita- 
ble books, agricultural and other papcra and periodicals, 
and good lights and pleasant rooms, and we should hear 
less of their fleeing from the paternal roof, and the leav- 
ing of " the old folks at home,** in their downhill of life. 

Over large sections of the country, the frosts of a few 
of the -last nights of September found n>uch corn unripe. 
It has dried somewhat, and much of it appears tolerably 
sound, but yet the cob contains a large amount of water. 
Where the com is stored in cribs, or in latticed corn houses, 
there is danger of its becoming mouldy, and sometimes 
the com is very much injured by having the oob frozen. 
This was the case with tens of thousands of bushels of corn 
in the western states, in the autumn of ISS?. The com 
was harvested and cribbed as usual, and near the close of 
November of that year, a few days of extreme cold occur- 
red whicli froze the juicy cobs, and when the weather be- 
came mild enough to thaw, most of the com was found to 
be nearly worthless, becoming slimy and useless except 
for the compost heap. In the latticed com-house a close 
box stove can be profitably used for kiln drifing the corn, 
an experiment we have known to be successfully tried on 
MTeral occasions. Where the com is spread upon the gar- 



ret floor it sliould be daily raked over, and in fair weather 
the windows should be kept open for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a free circulation of air, which will much bwtea 
the process of drying, and prevent mouldiness. 

A few days since we saw some newly harvested com, 
which had been thinly spread upon a garret flour. The 
owner tlionght when harvested, that it waa well ripened 
und dry, but upon examination a few days aflerwardi, the 
underside of a large portion of the ears was mouldy. 
Such com will not make good sweet bread, nor do well 
for seed. The raising of the windows, and daily use of 
the rake in moving it about, arrested all farther mooldl- 
ness. This is a matter worth attending to, as is alm> that 
of picking over and assorting the potatoes stored in the 
cellar, if there is mudi appeai-ance of rot. 

The good economy of carting out manure, and depositing 
it in conical or ridge like heaps, in the autumn, near where 
wanted for next season^s crops, is well understood bj all 
who have practiced it. If there is danger of the heaps freex- 
ing badly, and not thawing in the spring as soon as want- 
ed, a good covering of brakes, leaves, or something of the 
kind, and this covered with large bows of evergreens, will 
pi*event freezing, and the process of decomposition will in 
a greater or less degree be carried on during tlie winter 
months. Where the manure is coarse, or not well rotted 
down, when carted out, a farther rotting process is desira- 
ble. 

It is also good economy to plow during this month, 
clayey and other stiff soils. The furrow slices as left by 
the plow, are generally in a mnch better condiUon to be 
operated upon by the winter*s frost, and atmoapherical 
agencies, than if they were harrowed fine and then rolled. 
Corn aud other stubble ground, intended for wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats, the coming spring, according to the experience 
of some good farmers, should be well and deeply plowed 
in the fall. Such land needs only the cultivator and hai^ 
row to prepare it for sowing the grain, and the presump- 
tion is, a better crop of grain will be harvested than if 
the land was spring-plowed. Everything stiould be doac 
in autumn that can be, towards springes work. A scarcity 
of hay, and wet backward springs, sometimes pnts the far- 
mer so far in the back ground that he can scarcely '^calcb 
up " through the whole season — much of which might have 
been avoided by having a portion of his spriug's work 
done in the previous autumn. 

If not already attended to, tlie dark drizzly days of 
November afford the farmer a favorable time to repair 
and put in order his sleds, chains, axes, and handspikes, 
for getting up the yearns supply of fire-wood, timber, mill- 
logs, &c. Where the wood and timber lot is not too 
rough and broken, it is much the better way to have the 
sledding done in early winter. Eight to twelve indies of 
snow frequently affords good sledding to the wood lot, and 
if the sled-shoe does occasionally get a severe grazing on 
the uncovered rocks, it is no killing affair — it is better to 
shoe sleds than to break paths through three feet snowa^ 
aud crowd the team over or through live feet snowdriftsL 

Most farmers are now aware of the important fact, that 
warmth and shelter for farm stock, to a certun extent, is 
equivalent to an extra amount of food, or in other words, 
cattle, &c., kept in good, warm, well ventilated hovels^ 
stables, sheds, &c., require a much less amount of food to 
keep up or increase tlieir growth, than tlie same stock 
would if exposed to the out-door cold and storms of oar 
northem and western winters for months together, as is 
too often the improvident and cruel practice of fannenia 
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some sections of our country. Where large numbers of 
horses and cattle are kept in the same stable or hovel, 
there may be some danger of having the hovels too close 
and warm for the health of the stock ; but if a proper sys- 
tem of ventilation Is attended to, governed somewhat by 
the temperature of tile weatlier — whether very cold or 
moderate, or quite warm — little fear need tiiere be of hav- 
ing the hovels too warm. In very cold weather but little 
fresh air is needed, in addition to that which will force its 
way into the hovel through the " cracks and crevices ;" in 
milder weather more air should be admitt^; in warm 
weather the doors and windows should be kept open. To 
manage these matters aright, requires attention and judg- 
ment on the part of those having charge of the farm 
work during winter. Farmers differ somewhat in their 
views SB to the winter management of sheep and young 
cattle. Some prefer keeping their sheep mostly in the 
bam, where they have suitable feeding racks ; others give 
their flocks the choice of sleeping in the barn or out-doors. 
For the best health of the sheep, whether they lodge out- 
doors or under cover, they should be well littered with 
straw, refuse hay, or dry leaves. Some farmers of late 
years *' tie up ^ all their cattle, old and young, giving them 
the range of the barn-yard for an hour or two eadi day 
through the winter, if not too cold or stormy. It is 
thought by such farmers tliat their cattle do better and re- 
quire less hay than if allowed their liberty to range far 
and near. Others think that young cattle do better to 
have their liberty in the yard, or under sheds, or the barn 
cellar, and fed from suitable boxes or racks. These are 
mattere about which farmers will decide for themselves. 
In the meantime we will suggest that from this to fii-st of 
December, will be a good time to make all needful ar- 
rangements for the most economical method of keeping 
them through the winter in a thrifty, growing condition. 
There is no profit in stinting farm stock in their rations, 
or the laws of animal life cannot be violated with impunity. 
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[For the Couotry Oentlemao aiid CalUvator.] 
CULTURE OF TH E CARROT. 

Mkssrs. Tucker k Son — I notice in number 14, Oct. 4, 
of Co. GsNT., an inquiry in regard to the cultivation of 
carrots, and an invitation to growers to give their mode of 
management, &c. As I have raised them to some extent 
the past few years with tolerably good success, I will give 
you my views and mode of operation ; but I do not ex- 
pect to throw much light on the subject, being compai-a- 
tively a " young farmer." 

In the first place, I prefer a clay loam for carrots, al- 
though some prefer sandy loam. It is absolutely necessa- 
ry that the land be plowed deep, say 12 inches, or what is 
better, tubnoiled, and well manured in the fall. In the 
following spring take the two-horse cultivator and run it 
both ways. This, after having laid all winter to the action 
of frost, rains, &c, will render the soil perfectly loose and 
mellow, and incorporate the manure with the soil more 
thoroughly than when applied in the spring. I then give 
a light top-dressing of fine well decomposed manure, and 
drag it in with a small fine toothed harrow, or in the ab- 
sence of that implement take a garden or hand liay rake, 
as it is essentially necessary to have a fine tilth and smootli 
surface to sow the seed on, if we would expect to have it 
germinate well. I then take a marker made to mark the 
rows 20 inches apart^ so as to admit of cultivation by horse 
power. 

I have always used the " Albany Seed Planter or Drill 
Barrow.** It is easily adjusted to sowing and planting all 
kinds of seeds. I sow from two to four pounds of seed to 
an aere, X find it best to use plenty of seed to ensure a 
good *' catch.** 



I have strong faith in the top-dressing, as it feeds and 
nourishes the young plants until the roots take up the ma- 
nure from below. 

The weeding is done by firs,t going through with the 
horse hoe or weeder, passing it as near the plants as pios- 
sible without interfering with tliem. I then take a hoe 
with good sharp comers, and go first on one side of the 
row and then on the other, drawing the hoe in an oblique- 
ly direction from the plants, taking away part .of them, 
with all the weeds, which greatly facilitates 'the operation 
of thinning by hand. In thinning I leave the plants four 
inches apart, best as a rule, but vary the distance either 
in or over, if by so doing I can leave a stronger plant. It 
is quite an object to leave the strongest and healthiest 
plants. 

All we have to do now with regard to the cultivation, is 
to keep the soil well stirred and free from weeds, except in 
a very dry time, when it may be necessary to water them. 
I use liquid manure freely ; but when land is well subsoil- 
ed, and kept loose and mellow, it takes a severe drouth to 
effect them much. 6. Fairbairn. JCrie Co.^ 2i. Y, 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

A GOOD COW 



L. Tucker k Son. — Having read the account of the 
Ayrshire prize milkers, and also of L. Sweetsrr*s Ayr- 
shire cow, which gave 300 pounds of milk in seven days, 
I will give you an account of a cow owned by me, as L. 
SwKKTSKR says by way of comparison. I would like to 
know the number of pounds of butter she made in the 
seven days. I did not weigh the milk every milking, not 
expecting to publitih it, but weighed at different times 
through the week. I will give the average weight when 
weiglied, and likewise the amount of butter churned from 
her in seven days. She dropped her calf the 5th of 6tli 
month, (May,) and at one week old it was tsiken off for 
raising* She was then fed with eight quarts of corn meal 
chopped with the cob, adding one-third oats before chop- 
ping, with plenty of good hay. Ucr average weight of 
milk when weighed per day, 48^11)6., which would amount 
to 839^ lbs. in seven days. Churned from it 15 lbs. of 
excellent butter. 

When turned out to pasture she increased one quart 
per day, which was the 20th of 5th month. She milked 
very extraordinarily through the summer, and now, after 
milking twenty- two weeks, in the last seven days we have 
churned from her milk alone 12 lbs. 13^ oz. of beautiful 
yellow butter. 

She is of the red Durham stock, three-quarter blood, 
and weighed before ctdviug, 1,370 lbs. 

I send this account as true, at the same time knowing 
there are many that will not credit such accounts because 
such cows are scarce. I have kept a dairy for many years, 
and liave now some good milkeni, but never owned such 
a cow as the above. The butter was weighed in tiie pre- 
sence of several ncighboi's. JoiiM C. Lkstkr. 

Quakertown, Pa., 10th mo. 15. 18G0. 
» ♦ > 

Bed Bugs and Cockroaches. 

In one of the late numbers of your valuable paper, I no- 
ticed an appeal from a neat housekeeper, for aid in her war 
against bed-bugs. I sympathize too sincerely with her suf- 
ferings not to hope that the remedy, a very simple one, which 
has been entirely successful in many crises within my know- 
ledge, may be of use to her. 

ProcuTV from an apothecary, half a ponnd of dried calamus 
root, boil it in two quarts of vinegar, and leave it to steep al{ 
night With this decoction thoroughly wash the bedsteads. 
I have never known this remedy to fail in cleansing the bed- 
steads, but if there is any reason to fear that the insects have 
made their way behind the papers of the rooms, as is some- 
times the ease where they exist in great numbers in an old 
house, I believe they can only be exterminated by tearing 
down the papers, and either white-washing or painting the 
walls, aooording to choice. D. c. R. Winchcaterj Mast. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

CharacterisUos of ** Fife " Spring Wheat 



This Turiety of wlicat has been grown extensirely the 
}n»i three seasons in the west and northwest, and proves 
to be so vahiable, tliat I think every wheat cultivntor in 
the United States is, or may be, interested in knowing 
something more about its habits and qnaliiies, than has 
yet come under the public notice ; at least, so far as 1 am 
aware, from considerable agricultural reading. ^ Though 
to sonic, its name might so imply, this wheat is not of 
Scotch origin — does not get its name from the county of 
Fife, but from the name of its originator, Mr. David Fife 
of Ontonabee, C. W., who saved a few i-oota of a tnnter 
Taricty that he obtained from D»nt/ic, via Scotland, I be- 
lieve, and subsequently cultivated the produce as a «/)rt«^ 
wheat.* I will say — after thirty years experience in wheat 
culture — that I have seen no variety of spring wheat that 
contained so many useful qualities, and therefore so widely 
adaptable, as the Canada Fife in Wisconsin. It is very 
hardy, and therefore leas linble to rust or mildew and 
other diseases than other known varieties. It is later than 
Canada Club, and does not ripen off so rapidly; it there- 
fore is ipore conveniently and economically harvested, 
particularly as it has the great advantage of shelling or 
beating out with difficulty ; the crop, even when dead ripe, 
being comparativelfj free from loss, therefore, in cradling, 
reaping, or other harvesting routine. It grows a few 
inches tjiller than Club; about as stiff, which is quite 
strong in the straw, and consequently stands up well, not 
lodging except in very rich situations. 

This Fife wheat threshes easy enongh^ and is much less 
citt or broken by the horse niachinea than Club and Rio 
Grande. Indeed, my Fife was not broken in threshing, 
while the Club was, to a considerable extent ; and the Bio 
Grande, in my vicinity, more so it seems. This shows the 
berry of the Fife to be comparatively and literally com- 
pact and very firm, or when dry, even hard, which I infer 
must give it better keeping or storing qualities than those 
of more tender varieties. 

A year or two ago, before it was generally known, and 
when, therefore, its merits were not well undei-slood, its 
broad and hardy qnaliiies led the roillei-s to look well to 
their grinding apparatus, as they found it required edge 
and grit, and more than common power to flour it wefl. 
Hence they gave it a gritty repuiation. But Club failed 
80 farit the la«t few years on the Wisconsin prairies (which 
by the by, are to within two miles of my house, as fine as 
any in tlie U. S.) that Fife rapidly superceded it ; so that 
now there are probably three acres of Fife to one of Club 
rai,-<ed. Now, therefore, the Fife variety is well known, 
particularly in this State and adjacent wheat districts. Its 
quality, though not changed, is now much better appre- 
ciated. Instead of there being more grit in it than in the 
long known Club, it now tunis out thait its flour is equally 
good as the flour of Club itself, in which it approaches 
therefore, to within twenty -five or thirty per cent, perlwr- 
rel, in quality and value to the flour of winter wheat. Our 
better informed producere, now, therefore, sell Fife and 
Club at the same prices, and these usually rate only five 
or six cents per bushel less than whiter wheat commands, 
or rather formeriy sold for; I sAy formerly^ for 1 have not 
seen a field of whiter wheat this year. 

I know of many instances, too, in which Fife has yielded 
three to five btish'els per acre wore than Club, both this 

• Tills account of the origin of the Fife wheat does not agree with a 
Itatement publisthed in the Co. (Jent.. vol. 18. p. 237. hy Mr. Gbokgk 
Kumm, a neighbor of Mr. l- ife'a at Otonabee. Mr. F:?»on says : 

*• About the y<»ar 1W2. Mr. Uavih Fikk. of Otonabte, O. W., pro- 
cureil through a friend in Ulnsgow. fc^colland. a quantity of wheat 
Vliich had been obt^iiiieii from a carpo direct from Dantxic. Aa it 
came to hand just before spring »ee«l tune, and not knowing whether 
it wiiM a fall or spring variety, Mr. Fife conchided to »ow a part of it 
timt ?priiig, ami wait for tho rt«ilt. It proved to be fall wlieut. as it 
never ripenetl, except three e«j-««, whieli grew apparently from a swin- 
gle grain ; tliese were preserved, and althougii sowed the next year 
under very unfavorable circumstances, being quite late, and in asha- 
dv pUce. it proved at harveft to be entirely free from rust, when all 
other wheal In tlie neighborhood was badly rusted. The produce of 
tids w:i» carefully preserved, and from it sprung the variety of wheat 
known over Cauada and the Northern .States, by the different names 
of Fife. Jk'otcli and Glasgow. As the facts occ«re<l in my Immediate 
neighborhood, and being intimately acquainted not only with the in- 
troducer, but with the circumstances. 1 can vouch for the correctness 
of the statemeuts, and if necessary produce iucuuteatlble prooC" 



season and last. In all this I am saying nothing in depre- 
ciation of the good old Club, where tb'w hos rtx>wii ia 
symptoms of decline. Bnt in Wkacoiwin, Club hm exlen- 
sively exhibited a declining tendency in a variety of par- 
ticulare, which, as they may not have befanen it elaewbere, 
I need not detail. 

On U)e whole, Fife wheat— in cot&isteney with its recent 
origin from • fall variety— comes so near In bardiiiess, 
productiveness^ and other economical qualities to winter 
wheat, that in localities where the latter is precarions or 
uncertain, in any considerable degree, I should prefer to 
replace it with spring Fife ; the diftercnce in the value of 
produce being ranch less, in such circumstances, than the 
anxieties and losses incident to a precarious crop. Last 
year the Fife with me yielded 26 bnsbeld per acte; this 
year thirty-six. This year is not a criterion, however, the 
season having been so unusually good /or wheat. But I 
have no doubt I can make the Fife yield twenty-four or 
five bushels per acre one year with another, and 1 need 
therefore say no more in recommendation of a sort so 
evidently nearly riglit. J. W. Clakkk. 

Uamaette, Wii.. Oct. 16^ 
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[For the Country Gentleman and CoRiYalorJ 

Use of Machinery — Cows for Draft. 

Editors of Co. Gent. — I have recently noticed ma in- 
quiry of Mr. Carver, as to steam power for thrashing, saw- 
ing wood, and cutting feed, asking those who use mavhi- 
nei'y to state through the Couktry Gkntlxman whetlierit 
will pay. I will say to him that for the last ten years I 
have used my cows for sawing all my fire-wood, cuUing 
h*y, straw and stalks, and considerable thrashing, and be- 
lieve it altogether the cheapest and most convenient pow- 
ar in the reach of most fanners. 

For the past three years I have used Whitman's Straw 
Cutter, Emery's Sawing Machine, and Emery's two horse 
Railway power. I have not paid the first cent to keep the 
whole in perfect running order since I purdiased theoa. 
Such machinery 1 think will pay. 

For the past fifteen years 1 liave had two or three pair? 
of cows broke to the yoke, whidi are always ready to help 
along when we want more team. They imul out most vi 
my manure, and do most of the carting. With some ad- 
ditional feed when at work, I believe tbcy give as mmk* 
milk as if not worked. This I tliink does very well. 

I should very mnch like to see in the Co. Gkmtlkiuv, 
the opinion of some practical and experienced feeder as ts 
the comparative expense and utility of steaming feed— 
what kind of apparatus used, the cost, kc I have steam- 
ed cut hay, strjiw and stalks, with meal — used u large cov- 
ered box. I havfe concluded it would not pay, und aban- 
doned it. Lkwis Bailky. Fetir/ax Co. Va.^ Oct. 16. 
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[For the Coaniry Gentleman and CuHlvalorJ 

Woodpeckers in the Cornfield. 

My cornfields were much infested during the past sum- 
mer by the coni-worm, (Heliothe»y) and I had begun to 
fear that great damage would be done by it, when s«iccor 
appeared in an unexpected form. Large numbers of 
Woodpeckers came down upon the fields, and commenc- 
ed a war of axtemiination upon the worms. Where the 
insect had penetrated so far tliat it could not be reached 
from the opening itself had made at the summit of the 
ear, the Woodpecker quickly drilled a hole fartljer down 
and pulled it out. Bushels of com, I doubt not, were 
saved by these birds in my fields alone. " Honor to whom 
honor is due." d. h. j. FtneZy, S. C. 

• » • 

WiNTKRiso UoRSES. — A Connecticut fanner winters his 
horses on cut hay and caiTOts. In the morning each horse 
receives six or eight quarts of carrots, with half a bushel 
of cut hay ; at night he has the same quantity of hay mix- 
ed with three quarts of provender, consisting of oats and 
corn in the ear ground together. This keeps them in fine> 
health aiid good working order. 
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[For the Country Qentlcmftn and CuUlvfttor.] 
No. 84.— THE PEAR BLIGHT BEETLE. 



A genUeman in Soutbunpton Ck>., V«., Fends to the Co. 
Gent, some wood of an apple tree containing several 
beetles, which be says have destrojed some of tlie trees in 
his orchard, which were growing thriftily previous to their 
invasion by this insect He desires some information 
respecting this insect, and how to avoid its ravages. 

The insect is the Pear blight beetle, which is known to 
work in the apple, plum and apricot, as well as in the pear. 
It is very important that every fruit grower sliould be able 
to recognise this insect, and I tlierefore present such a des- 
cription of it as will serve to distinguish it from other in- 
sects found in the same situations. It is so small that a 
magnifying glass will be required to clearly perceive some 
of the particulars stated in this description. 

The Pear blight beetle Is of a sliort cylindrical form, 
twiee as long as broad, and bluntly rounded at each end. 
On placing one and another of tliem upon a graduated 
scale they are found to be slightly over the tenth of an 
inch in length, and the smallest ones exactly of that size. 
A little forward of the middle tliey are cut asunder by a 
transverse suture, conspicuously dividing the body into 
two parts, the fore-body or thorax and tlie hind-body or 
abdomen, over which last the wing covers are closely laid. 
The head is small and sunk into a round opening on the 
under side of the fore-body. The forward end is very 
rough and rasp-like from little projecting points, and the 
wing covers are glossy, and have numerous small punctures 
arranged in rows. The body is bearded at each end and 
along the sides, with shoit, silvery, yellowish hairs. The 
color of these beetles is black or very dark chestnut brown, 
the wing covers being often of the latter color, with the 
fore-body pure black. The antennae and legs are paler, of 
a testaceous color, (die hue of a tortoise shell comb,-) with 
the thighs much darker or almost black. 

This insect belongs to the group of Bark beetles, {Sco- 
lylidce^) which are oflen noticed under the bark of pine 
and other trees, where they excavate long slender bur- 
rows, which are often so regular as to resemble marks 
drawn with a pencil. And to come out from tho tree, 
they bore through the bark, forming numerous holes there- 
in like the perforations of a pin. The species now under 
consideration was Brst brought to notice by Prof. Peck, 
who gave it the scientific name Scol^tis Pyri, Dr. Har^ 
ris subsequently refen'ed it to tlie genus Tomicut^ but as 
tha little round knob at the end of its antennae is solid, and 
not cut asunder into four joints, it certainly pertains to the 
genus Seolytv^ in which Prof. Peck originally placed it. 

This insect has never occurred in my own neighborhood 
to afford me an opportunity to examine its operations. I 
consequently am only acquainted witli it from information 
and specimens received from correspondents, and from 
published aooounta. These latter speak of it only as in- 
festing the young twigs. In the middle of summer, when 
the tree is in full loaf, a twig here and tliere is seen to be 
withered and its leav^ faded and dead. On inspecting 
these twigs a small perforation like a pin hole is seen at 
several of the buds which project at different points along 
the bark. And from each of these holes a burrow may be 
traced, on splitting the twig, extending up a short distance 
in the central pitli, with one of these beetles therein. I 
presume that the female places an egg in the axil of one 



and another of the budj<, and that the larvae, which is a 
small white grub which hatches from the egg, gnaws its 
way from thence inward to the pith, on which it after- 
wards feeds until it matures and changes into the beetle, 
which continues to occupy the same cell until it is roady 
to come abroad and select its mate and deposit another 
crop of eggs. 

But in addition to its working in this manner in the 
wigs at the ends of the limbs, it also infests the trunks of 
the trees. Four yeare since, I received from L. Smith, 
Esq., of Middleficld, Mass., some apple wood with insects 
therein, which had destroyed several thrifty young trees 
in his grounds. These insects proved to be the Pear 
blight beetle and a kindred species much smaller than tliis, 
which I described in my Third Report on the Noxious In- 
sects of New- York. And as it was in tlic spring of the 
year that Mr. Smith met with these insects In his treci?, I 
infetred there were two generations of this species annual- 
ly, the first one in spring, cradled in the trunks of the 
trees, and the second in midsummer, attacking the tender ^ 
twigs which have then put forth. But it now appears, 
from the.«e Virginian specimens, that this beetle is found 
in tlie trunks of the trees at the close of summer, as well 
as in the spring. It is not worth while to speculate upon 
this subject, since the full liidtory and habits of this insect, 
and the circumstances which cause it to locate sometinics 
in the twigs and sometimes in the body of the tree, can 
be authentically ascertained only by actual observations 
made where it is at work in its natural haunts. 

When this depredator makes its appearance in the twigs 
of the trees it is an ea^y matter to subdue it. The blight- 
ed twigs are readily detected by their withered leaves ap- 
pearing OS they do when all the rest of the tree is clothed 
in its summer verdure. And such twigs Should be imme- 
diately cut off and consij^ned to the fire to destroy the ene- 
my that is lurking within them. But where any of these 
Bark beetles make their lodgment in the trunk of the tree 
we as yet are unacquainted with any remedy for arresting 
tlieir career. In Europe extensive forests have some- 
times been destroyed by some of the insects of this 
group, there being no known means for withstanding them. 
After a tree is dead they continue to breed and multiply 
in it until the wood is so far decayed that it ceases to be 
palatable and nutritious to them. Hence it is advisable to 
cut down and bum all dead trees, and also all that aro de- 
clining and uuable to survive — lest from the suocet^ivo 
broods that will be nurtured in such trees, some individual 
may wander abroad and found new colonies in any trees 
that may yet remain uninfested. 

Whether by washing the trunks of uninfested trees with 
alkaline solutions, tobacco water, or any other substance, 
the bark may be rendered so unpalatable to these insects 
as to protect them against their invasion, can only be as- 
certained by experiments which are yet to be made. 
East Greenwich, Washington Co., N. Y. Asa Fitcu. 

Note. — A few weeks since, we received from ** P." of 
Fi-anklin Depot, Va., specimens of a caterpillar which was 
there preying upon the foliage of the Silver-leaved maples. 
As no leaves wero placed in the box for them to feed up- 
on during their journey hither, they came to hand dead 
and very gaunt and shriveled. They, however, appeared 
to be a species unlike anything we have ever met with 
upon the maples here, and which we are, consequently, 
unable to name without seeing the same insect in its per- 
fect state, when it will be a miller or moth. 
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CUI-TIVATINO A ND PR UNING HEDGES. 
During a recent joarney in seTeral direUioiu, UirougL 
ranie of the ventem itates, u well u of our owa State, 
wo had some oppoitunitj of witnoning tbe rcaulta of at- 
tcmpLB It hedging. The; hsve moBtl/ fvored fnilurefl. 
In this state, perhnps not one sttempt in t, hundred his 
given H good reliable barrier — ia tbe west aucceai has been 
more Trequenl — the soil being perhaps more fertile tber«, 
and the longer or warmer siinimprs laToniig a Urger 
growth. We speak solely of the Osage Onmgs for this 

So &r as we hare witnessed, the failures hsTS arisen 
from the entire negleut of the two absolutelj esaseutiil 
requinites, namely, cutitiialion and pruning. To omit 
either is futid. The speculator who offered for sale an ei- 
culleut mili'»cM,with oiilj one defect, namely, entire ab- 
«enoe of wiler to driTe the Btonee, made a less mistake 
than the heJgcrs, for he left out but one requisite, nbile 
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it two. 



:t and buckthorn, whiuli liave lonch natural 
htdyintu about them, will Torm some semblauceof a wall 
of verdure, witli neglect ; but the Ouige plant, which is 
belter (bin either, although having nolunilly none of the 
peculiar dense groirth required, can be nothing at all with. 
out cutting, and will not grow without culture. 

We have examined a great many intended hedges ser- 
eral yean old, the appearance of irbich is so nearij alike 
in every case, that the anoexed cut, <Sg. ],) is a tolenbly 




accurate repreeenU^on of all. Host of the plants were 
either partly dead when aet out, were badly transplanted, 
or else were destroyed by the dense growth of wecdj and 
gnus. Many hedges, (so called,) ore much thinner than 
the cut indicates, eight or ten feet ia length often occur, 
ring entirely destitute of planta. 

In a few Instances the hedge has been partly cultivated, 
or nilher the owner claims ttiat it has been ; and the ctil- 
^ng back has been doue at the top only, and not at the 
botlom. Such a hedge appears better than tbe precediug, 
or like Bg. !, the end view of which is something like 
fig. 3. 



rit. 1 Pti. 1. 

Fig. 4 exhibits a hedge wtiich has been properly mai - 
aged. Ill the first place the soil has been well prepared, 
(lUid tlioronghty underdrained — nearly under the line of 
the heilge befurc setting, unless there is good natural 
drainngt,) the plants carefully selected, after the buds are 
swollen, so that all bad ones may be rejected: a broad, 
(not a narrow,) strip of laud kept well cultivated on each 
side for sevefal of the first year* ; and in a year or two, 
or after the plants lure become thoroughly established 



ni.4. HiTdpiaSiicm 

and Tigorous, they are cut down nearly even wil^ <ba 
ground, and again a few inches higher, and so on, so a* to 
make a wide thick base, like flg. 4. Some such hedges M 
llii», of five years growth, and seren'feet high, were q>e- 
cial objects of admiration, and among Ihem we may nania 
tlie beautiful hedge surrounding a part of the unrserT 
of U. B. BATEnAU k Co., of Columbus, Oliio. 

To preserve the hedge in the best condition, it ^onld 
not be sheared very frequeu[li. By doing so, tbe inledor 
becomes a smooth, iiapenetrable sheet or stratum of foli- 
age, shutting out the light from the inleriu-, which eonae- 
quently becomes destitute of leaies, or only naked moA 
partly dead stems and branches, %. B. If less ereiily 



sheared, the light enters the exterior, and the foliage and 
healthy shoots are nearlj uniform thrOTighout, Bg. 6. 
Ordinary sheariiig will produce an cfl^'ct between the two 
if not too oaeu repeated, or like Bg. i. 

THE PUMPKI N-SEE D QUESTION, 

MitBSRS. EditorS'-A few ycara ago tljis question was 
discusied, eipcriinenls tried, and I think llieir resultf wer* 
given in the Cuuhthi GeMLEMan; at any rate the seeds 
were condemned. About that time I was feeding pump- 
kins to inilcll covrs in llie usual way, and was disappointed 
in the quantity of milk produced. My milk b drawn ijilo 
■even-qunrt buttles, morning and night, and a niinuta 
made oif the amount every day. If there ia an invrease, 
or the reverw, it in seen at once, and the reasons are 
known. But lioiug " no doctor," an eipUnatioD uf the 
reasons cannot always be given, as In the ease of lb« 
PunpUu Stedi. 

At the time referred to, I had a box (daced near the 
manger to receive the seeds, that I might know that tliey 
were taken out. Uy experiments at tliat tin>o satisfied 
me, Brst, that the seeds were iiijurious, inasmuch as thej 
diminished the Bow uf milk; and second, that pumpkins 
fed, either with nr without the seed, to milch cows, did 
not lay on tlieir equivalent in fat, but when led to Utten- 
ing animals, are a vnluable article of food. Since that 
time I liave seldom fed pumpkina to milch cows. 

This year, as iisiuil, I gave directions lo feed pumjAins 
and equR:!'lies to tlie oxen, l>ut tlie man having charge of 
the cows Tailed to understand the direction, and fed " seed* 
and all." A (kw mornings ago he came in, saying that 
two or three of tlie cows appeared sick, their hair stand- 
ing on end, and tliere was a filling off of their milk, not' 
withsUndiiig he had been feeding better, I suspected the 
cause, and applied the remedy — by cutting off tlie pump- 
kinx — and nor all is well, and my "judgmmt nM r«- 
Tcrscd." M. C. vr. Xincotn, Man. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Experiments with Superphosphate of Lime 
and other Manures for Ck)m. 



Messrs. Eds. — ^In September, 1859, while rambling over 
Uie intervale farm of Jos. B. Walker, Esq., of Concord, 
N. H., he called my attention to a few rows of corn on 
the south end of a field of two or three acres. In ma- 
nuring the field he lacked about one load of manure to 
finish out the piece. On this unmanured portion, he plant- 
ed two rows of corn without any manure ; two rows with 
Peruvian guano in the hill ; two rows with plaster of Paris 
in the hill, and two rows with Coe^s superphosphate of 
lime. The six first named rows were very poor indeed, 
while the rows having the superphosphate would average 
nearly as good as the corn on the portion of the field that 
was heavily manured in the spring. We were of the 
opinion that tlie two phosphated rows would yield iis much 
corn as would the other six. I suggested to him the pro- 
priety of accurately ascertaining the result when he har- 
vested the corn. This he did, and found the corn on the 
two phosphated rows equal to that of the other six. How- 
ever, this experiment was on too small a scale to be of 
much practical value ; but it induced him to experiment 
more largely and carefully the past season. 

I wiis at his place during the last week of September, 
and carefully noted the results of bis experiments on his 
com crops with different manures. The firat piece, some 
two or three acres of inverted sod intervale land, was well 
manured with a compost of muck and cattle manure. 
About one half of the field was manured in the hill with 
Coe^s superphosphate of lime, at the rate of 1 25 lbs. per 
acre. Stakes were put down to mark the row where the 
supe^-phosphate ended ; but as the result proved, this was 
unnecessary, as the superior size and more early matur- 
ing of the com made its own mark — it being very much 
the best, ripening in 120 days from the time of planting; 
while the corn on the same field, manured as above except 
the superpbosphatCf was ten days later, and much smaller 
all through the season. 

Field No. 2, well manured with stable and hovel ma- 
nure, superphosphate applied to part of the field, as in 
No. 1 — attended with similar results, except in the ripen- 
ing of the corn, which was later by two weeks, it being a 
larger and later variety of com. 

Field No. 8, Just one acre. This land having been an- 
nually pastured (although intervale) for over 120 years, 
and never manured except by the droppings of the cows 
and the sedimentary matters left by freshets. Tiie land 
being free from obstructions, was well plowed in October, 
1869, well harrowed in the spring, and divided into three 
equal portions of one-third of an acre each, and manured 
as follows: « 

1. — One-third acre — Superphosphate, at the rate of 225 
lbs. per acre, at a cost of $5.40 per acre. At the second 
hoeing, a handful of unleached ashes was applied to each 
hill on the three plots alike. 

2. — One-third acre — Guano, large tahlespoonful to a 
hill ; cost at the rate of $60 per ton. 

3. — One-third acre — Pigeon an4 hen manure mixed with 
soil — two parts soil to one of bird dung ; half pint in each 
bill. 

Where the superphosphate was applied there was much 
good corn. The portion manured with the compost of 
bird manure was very much poorer, and that part guanoed 
was miserable in the extreme ; a very large portion of it 



was cut up for fodder, there not being even a nubbin on 
the greater portion of it. 

In rating the difference, we put the proportions thus : 
superphosphate 4, hen manure compost 2, guano 1. That 
is, the superphosphate produced twice as much corn as 
tiie compost, and four tiuies as much as the guano. 

Reasoning from chemical principles, we should at once 
say, without experimenting, that superphosphate of lime 
was the ^^ one thing needful " for the improvement of land 
that had been pastured by milch cows for over 120 years 
in succession. The application of snperposphate of lime, 
or fine bone dust, to the long grazed pastures in Cheshire 
and other districts in England, has been attended with the 
most successful results. The reason tohtf^ is so self evident, 
** that a child might understand." 

Mr. Walker kindly furnished me with his written views 

upon the results of his use of superphosphate upon the 

com crops on his farm, which 1 here copy : 

** J*lr»t. — It affords immediate support to the plant in 
its tender state, before its roots expand suliictently and 
reach the other manure, and keeps it growing vigorously 
during the first period of its growth, (say Uie first month,) 
until fairly started ; it then begins to appropriate the other 
manure — or in common fanner parlance *' it gives it a 
good start," and that too when it needs it most., and there 
is a greater evenness in the size of the plants. 

^* Second. — The *^ start" thus given is kept nptlirongh 
the season, and the com ripens from ten to fourteen days 
earlier than it otherwise would. 

*' Third, — It increases the length and fairness of the 
ears, and there are fewer nubbins and 8of\ ears." 

From a careful examination of the several fields of com 
above described, I think Mr. W.*s views are perfectly cor- 
rect as to the action of superphosphate of lime upon his 
long cultivated soil, and the com crop. But it wonid be 
tmreasonable to suppose the same marked resnlts would fol- 
low the increase of the com crop upon " every body's 
else" cornfields. There are so many conttngendes con- 
nected with the action of concentrated manures upon dif- 
ferent soils and crops, that the ^'profit or loss" of pur- 
chasing them can only be ascertained by carefully conduc- 
ted experiments — and tliose at first sliould beupcm a small 
scale. It may be profitable for the New-Hampshire farmer, 
as in Mr. Walker^s case, to purchase or manufacture su- 
perphosphate to apply upon his long cultivated and grazed 
alluvial and other soils. But it might prove the verv re- 
verse of " profitable " for the Wiscon.sin or Iowa farmer 
to purchase either guano or superphosphate. His new 
soils already contain every constituent of fertility n»qui- 
site to fthe production of maximum ctt>p8 of com.' But if 
they .did not, and it was ascertained that SQper;>hosp]iaie 
would exhibit tlie same good results as in Mr. Walker's 
experiment, then it might not prove a profitable invest- 
ment of money to purchase superphosphate, as the price 
of corn there would not cover the cost of the superphos- 
phate. In the purcliase and experimenting with purchas- 
ed manures, whether domestic or foreign, all these things 
should be taken into confiideratlon by the farmer — and 
when he finds he is right *Met him go ahead." 

Warner, N. H., Oct. 23, 1860. Lsvi Bibtlrt. 

»-« • 

Remedy for Smut in Wheat. 

Mkssrs. L. Tucker k Son — I see an inquiry in the 
Sept. CuLTiYATOR, couceming smut in wheat. Below I 
give you a receipt for clciiuing seed wheat of that pest, 
which has proved successful in this county. 

Rkckipt. — To the first bushel of seed take three table- 
spoonfuls of blue vitriol, and soak three hours; then 
pour off the brine, and dry the seed with lime. Keep the 
brine, and to every bushel of seed add one apoonful of the 
vitriol, and wash and nkim as before, except the three 
hours soaking, and I think Tyro tvlll soon be clear of {>mut 
in his wheat. L. Oo£LL. Randolph county^ N. C. 
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[For Uie Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Hints on tlie Care of Been in A.ataiun and ^Winter* 



Asthe past season hnabeen an unpropitioos one forgathor> 
ing honey, it behooves the bee-keeper to look well to his stock 
of bees, and make a special examination of each swarm to as- 
certain definitely if any of the hives contain less than twenty 
pounds of honey ; and shoald any sack be foand, the swarm 
will need to be fed either with honey alone or mixed with 
sngar dilated to the consistence of honey, poured on to pieces 
of empty oomb, and placed in the hive in suck a manner that 
Bees from other hives will net fi«d it Perhaps the best 
method is to introdaoe tke feed into the boxes directly over 
the bees; but skoald it be a common box kive, it may be 
placed on the lop of the hive where there is a communication 
through the top, and placing a cap over the whole ; and then 
gently rapping on the top of the hive, the bees will press up 
through and find the feed. The feeding should be done dar- 
ing warm weather. 

Another pvecaalion to bo observed is to guard against rob- 
bing, which COM be accomplished effectually by controcUngor 
limiting ingress te so small on entranoe that bees within will 
be able to hinder intrnders fhmi entering, and should any 
stranger bees find their way into the hive, the occupants 
thereof will have then where they will deal summarily with 
them before the strangers con made their escape. Many 
g(K>d colonies are lost in this warfare, after the termination 
of the season for gathering honey. 

Ventilation should also be attended to. Much has been 
written and many inquiries made on this subject, and Mr. 
QuiRBY, Oct. 4th, says that he regards proper ventilation as 
very important, and yet proper ventilation is very imperfect- 
ly understctod. He also says : " Any way to get rid of the 
moisture." The presumption is that he would not freeee the 
bees at the outset as one of tke ways, for that would surely 
prevent moisture, and if the modus operandi of some who 
give directions bow to ventilate should be put in practice in 
Tory oold situations, the bees are just as sunply froxen. Now 
wlmt is the cause of this moUture, which prove.s se direful, 
when nothing except air enters the hivel The secret or 
theory is explained thus: When cool air comes in contact 
with warm surfaces, condensation takes place; hence the 
dews, and vice versa, when warm or rartfied air comes in con- 
tact with col 1 iKklies condensation takes ploee also, hence the 
moisture which appears upon the windows (in cases where 
they are not double) of a room, while the air within is rariflfd 
or warmed and the atmosphere cold without. The oold con- 
centrates and dissolves the internal vapor and air, and the 
watery poKions accumulate on the inner wall of the windows, 
and when the cold is very severe the water beoomea frozen 
henoe the opaque windows daring the extreme oold of winter. 
In this manner sometimes large quantities of icy water is 
formed. The same occurs in bee-hives. The air which is 
respired by the bees, and that which oomos in contact with 
them while clustered, is thus rarified and ascends like vapor 
through the openings in the lop of the hive, unless (he hive is 
provided with safety valves, in which cose the moUfure^ as 
in the case of the window, accumulates on the internal walls 
of the hive, which has caused the destruction of more strong 
colonies of bees than any one other casualty, except the fatal 
way of some bee-keepers to get rid of the moisture by open- 
ing wide the apertures in the top and also in the bottom of 
the hive, and thus causing a currant of external air to pass 
up through the interior— precisely the method to cool a hive 
in hot weather— and oIbo thus rendering the bees more ex- 
posed and liable to be froxen than they would situated on the 
exterior of the hive. 

Perba|j6 the inquirer will now now ask, what is proper ven- 
ttlatiun? Simply (o give free vent for the sir at the top of 
the hive, and not admitting oay or but very little air through 
the bottom. Under all circumstanoes it is reqnisiie le regu- 
late the opeoiogs in the bottom with fbose in the top, whieh 



amounts to about tbe same thing without the drawfaadcs of 
inverting the hive— henoe that custom. 

If I were to onswor the special inqairy of Apis, of Sept. 
20lh, I would advise him to place his fine swarm in a doik 
but not wet cellar, secure from frost, and remove one or mora 
of the glasses from over the holes in the honey- board. Bees 
thus situated, will come out in the spring in the best possible 
condition that they can be expected io under any clrcam- 
stanocs whatever. Small feeble swarms, that would not en- 
dare one-half of the winter if led on the stand, will, if placed 
in such a cellar, go safely throngh, and make fine swarms the 
ensuing summer. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to request those who have tbe 
oare of bees in a cold climate, to render them proper ventila- 
tion and protection also. C. J. Robinsoit. Ricf{ford^ N. T. 

• • • 

Tine St. Lawrrnck Coumty Fair. — ^We are glad to 
learn from the official report published in the Canton 
Ck>uricr and Journal, that, in spite of quite unfavorable 
weather, this exhibition proved succeesful, pecuniarily aa 
well as otherwise. We quote : 

The exhibition as a whole was a decided sacoesp, notwith- 
standing the extreme cold and unpleasantness of the weather, 
and the receipts were greater than at any previous Fair of the 
Society. 1 1 was exceedingly gratifying to see so many per- 
sons remaining steadily upon the grounds through the storm, 
showing that they were no fair weather friends, but thorongh- 
ly interested in the Society. The officers desire to acknowl- 
edge their obligations to Mr. Lindsay, President of tbe Frank- 
lin County Agricultural Society, to Mr. Sigoumey, Secretary 
of the Jefferson County Agricultural Society, and to oflMseis 
of other Si^cieties and Exhibitions for attendance, counsel and 
services during the Fair. The address was delivered by 
Luther II. Tucker, Esq., and was a plain, ooncise, and tlior^ 
oughly practical production that held the whole audienoe doss 
listeners to the end, despite tbe rain and even snow that came 
pelting down during its delivery. The show of cattle was be- 
yond precedent, both in numbers and quality, being largely 
contributed to by exhibitors from other counties. 

TiiK Renssklakr County Exhibition — Mr. Allrv^s 
Addrkss. — ^The Agricultut^l and Mechanical Exbibition 
wliicli took place under the auspices of the Rensselaer 
County Society this year, was kept open for ten days, and 
we much regretted that other and previous engagements 
prevented our viniting the grounds. The following ex* 
tract is from a piivate letter, which although dated Od. 
11, only reached us the 27th: — '*■ GefUlemen: I regret I 
did not have the pleasure of seeiug one of your firm at 
our Industrial Exhibition. The extent of our arrange- 
ments in building?, roadwayR, &;c., has not been equaled 
in this SUite, and the exhibition in manufactured articles 
has not been excelled in any fair or exhibition I have at- 
tended, unless it may have been Uiat oftheCr}'8taI Palace. 
Our exhibition of stock was a fair one, and we had many 
visitors from abroad, who expressed their admiration of 
the internal arrangements of our three large permanent 
show buildings, which furnished space for showing artielea 
to best advantage. At the request of the manufacturers 
no pretniums were awarded to them, their ol>jeci b&ag to 
let the public examine for themselves." 

The Address was delivered the last day, Sept 28tli, by 
Hon. Lkwis F. AiXKN^f Buffalo, and was devoted to the 
general subject of '* Agriculture and Its kindred interegEts.** 
it forms an interesting and suggestive paper, alluding in 
conclusion to the improvements now vithin the reach of 
our farmers, and justly remarking " that to attain each for 
liiniftelf the highest degree of excellence in agricultural 
attainment, the best faculties of the mind must be devoted 
to its study, while the labor of the hand must be equally 
devoted to its practice." * 

AsHKS FOR *' Club-Fekt ^ IN Cabbaors. — A oorrespond- 
ent of the New-England Farmer has succeeded in raising 
fine cabbages, on old garden soil, where for some time 
they have failed from *' olub'feet," by the use of wood- 
ashes. When setting the plants, half a pint of wood-ashes 
was placed in each hill, and immediately in contact with 
the roots of the plants. Every oue suooeeded. 
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SOME ITEMS IN MARYLAND FARMING. 

"Prbdkbick Cocmty, M<1.. extends acroM the State toward Its West 
part. Area 360 sq. rot. The Potomac r. runs on its 8. W. border. 
Drained by Monocacy r. and Cotoctin cr. and their branches. The 
Surface is Kentlyondulatlnic; Soil fertile. Caiiital, Fredericlc. There 
were in ItioO, live stocic valued at #913,835; wheHt. 781.K84 bush, pro- 
duced; rye. 49,878; lud. com, 788.«i8: oats, lao.SKS: potuloes, 33.004: 
tobacco, 175,394 pounds; wool, 8a,S32 ;— 72 flourlug uiills. J^c."— Gazkt- 

TXIOI. 

In the last number of the Country Gkntlxuan some 
facts and figures were promised with regard to the farms 
and farming of Frederick. The limestone lands of that 
County, particularly, may be classed, in the language of the 
Gazetteer, as " fertile." With a soil tolerably sttif, they 
pay for the extensive application of fertilizers, and, on the 
best farms, are sure to receive it. DtnTeriug from our Far- 
mers in the system of labor employed, much larger capi- 
tal is required at the outset, while at the same time one 
may be permitted to doubt if the cuirent expenses of 
farming operations are really diminished in proportion. 
Consequently farming — to be successfully carried on — re- 
quires larger risks and even more constant and careful su- 
pervision than with us ; and the fact that it is thus carried 
on with good success — and this in some departments, like 
dairying, that are particularly thought to require personal 
attention — is one to which we may therefore look with cs^ 
pecial interest, both as affording encouragement to others 
similarly situated, and as perhaps not without its lessons of 
utility for ourselves. 

One evening at the late Bultlinore Show, as the proceed- 
ings at the Society^s Meeting were mostly to be confined 
to the business transactions of the occasion, two or three of 
us held a private Discussion at BamumV, in the coui-se of 
which — being all chainnen and no audience — the system 
of direct interrogation was ruled in order, and the various 
details were elidted on which the above statements are 
founded. Avoiding the interruptions of the dialogue, we 
obtain from the conversation that ensued, something like 
the following outline of the farming of Gkorgk H. Dkn- 
Mis, who resides within a mile or two of Frederick City. 

Tlie Experience of ivir. Dennla. 

Has a farm of about 300 acres, which ha^ been in liLs 
possession and management for five years past. Costing 
$100 per acre, the total capital now invested in and upon 
it, is more than twice this amount, or in the neighborhood 
of $70,000 — including the value of servants, live stock, 
implements, expenditures on fencing, ko. Is fond of en- 
closures of small or moderate extent, and has seventeen 
fields, surrounded by post and rail chestnut fence, costing 
$1.25 per panel of ten feet. Could not afford the land 
for the ordinary worm or Virginia fence, which not only 
occupies so much space, but furnishes a harbor for weeds 
and shruljs of all kinds to mature their seeds and thus run 
a foray over all the adjacent territory. His land — taking 
1859 for instance, was 95 acres of it under Indian corn, 
85 in wheat and 10 in oats, with the remainder under 
grass. Together with this large production of grain, he 
combines dairy operations, also upon a scale of considera- 
ble extent. The total sales off from the farm for the year 
referred to, were between $8,300 and $8,400. The land 
under wheat averaged throughout 21 bushels, 8 pecks, 
per acre — that in Indian corn, owing to a di7 and unfa- 
vorable season, was below the average, which is rated at 
50 bushels (10 bbls.) per acre, while the actual product 
WAS but about 7 bbls. or 86 bushels. Has raised 15 bbls. 
(75 bu.shcls) corn per acre through a field of 12 to 15 
acres, and lias hod a field of 18 acres in bearded Mediter- 
rnneau wheat, which harvested 35 bushels per acre tlirough- 
OUt. 



Since Mr. Dennis has occupied this farm, be has applied 
large quantities of yard manure, as well as lime, of which 
latter we shall speak hereafter. He spreads the manure 
upon corn land in spring, but in fact is drawing it out 
more or leas all the year round, according to season, ap« 
plying upon the surface or plowing it in, as may suit each 
particular cose. Flowing is sometimes done in fall or win- 
ter upon corn land, but he prefers the spring — plows tleepf 
say from 12 to 14 inches; the land is tlien twice harrow- 
rowed and chequered off with a single shovel plow, or 
with a kind of gang-plow coming into use, whk'li uiarks 
for three rows at one operation. The corn is planted by 
hand where the chequers cross — careful boys being em- 
ployed to drop the seed, three or four grains to tlie hill, 
which they do with great exactness. Covering is done 
either with the hoe, or in large fields with a sort of fork- 
pointed plow made for tlie purpose, which draws the earth 
over the seed. A harrow is run over the field as soon as 
the com is fairly up, with the middle teeth taken out so 
as to straddle the rows. .The casloroary distance apart is 
four feet each way. The field rei^tves snch subscqueui 
ctiltivation as may bo requisite to keep it in good order. 
Care is often taken at first to thin the com to three stalks 
in llie hill, bttt it is planted so carefully as not to i*ender 
this imperalively necessary. 

Bain-yard manure may be better applied to com ground, 
Mr. D. remarked, than to any other ; the ctiltivation of 
the field incorporates it so completely with the soil. The 
next crop to corn is winter wheat — uniformly driiUd in, 
a practice which has become as completely established in 
favor with the Frederick farmers, as the use of the reaping 
machine at harvest. The land is seeded down with the 
wheat, and remains under gras(S from one to three years, 
accoi'ding to the circumstances of the case. In this rota- 
tion (he advantages are three-fold : the quality of the wheat 
is much better than when it follows the grass, and heavier 
in grain ; the grass land instead of being plowed in early 
autumn for the wheat crop, is reserved for late pasturage, 
and also furr ishes early spring feed before the com-pluw- 
ing, and, lastly, a better ci'op of corn is thus obtained than 
can be got in any other way. Tlie only exception to the 
rule of deep plowing, occurs in the preparation of the corn 
stubble for the wheat ; the land is alreudy in good order, 
and only requires to be turned over for about four inehee 
to make an excellent seed bed, and the manures that have 
been applied, instead of being ^^ buried out of the sight ' 
of the young wheat, are just where it can make iLse of 
tliem in getting an early start. It is to obtain this good 
start to begin upon, which is thought all-important, either 
with wheat or corn, in enabling the crop to witlkttand an 

mi^avorable season or elude its insect enemies at a later 
period. 

His preference for small enclosures, arises from the ad- 
vantage he derives in frequently shifting his stock from 
one field to another — often keeping them upon the same 
l>asture no longer than a week at once. He is also a strong 
advocate of putting the stock a- pasture as early in the sea- 
son as possible, as soon as two or three inches of grass are 
in an eatable condition, instead of allowing the grass to 
grow higher — and i-eckoned that the economy of feed was 
enough to enable him to keep a fourth or a thii*d more 
stock upon similar areas by these means, than he could 
otherwise. 

One method of growing com and potatoes together is 
worthy of particular de^ciiption, as by it Mr. Dennis ob- 
tains nearly as much of either as he would, if it had the 
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0ole pofiseBsioii of the laiid. He bad 12 acres thus em- 
ployed tiiU year ; it is laid oflf in chequers 3^^ by 4^ feet, 
instead of 4 by 4, as for com alone, and the corn put in 
hills where the lines cross. The single shovel plow is 
then put through between the rows, the widest way, and 
the potatoes planted so as to be in line with the hills of 
corn, and allow the use of a shovel plow or cultivator in 
the d^ feet between the rows the other way. The 12 acres 
refen-ed to gave this year, which was unfavorable, a yield of 
60 bushels per acre of potatoes, which is considered a 
very fair crop, and probably 8^^ bbls. (42 bushels) of com 
per acre, as nearly as can be estimated before the crop is 
finally measured. Mr. D. inclines to the opinion that 
there may be an absolute advantage to the potatoes, in the 
fact that their tops are thus shaded by the com from the 
very hot suns of summer. 

Tlte Dairy and ottkev Stock on Bfr* Dennlai* 

Farm* 

Mr. Denkis has been in the habit of keeping from fifly 

to sixty milch cows, which he ordinarily buys with the 
young calf by their side — purchasing the ordinary stock 
of tlie neighborhood, such as cost him an average of $30 
per head, which he keeps in good oitier and sells during 
the season after they are dry to the butcher — taking ad- 
vantage of the markets if favorable, or reserving for a 
second seasou^s milking if in any case it appears expedient. 
The calf is worth perhaps $4 to him, in effect reducing 
the cost of the cow by just so much. The cows sold last 
year happened to be marketed unusually well — at least 
they brought 42c per lb. live weight at Baliimore, which 
netted a considerable advance upon their first cost He 
had also during last winter a stock of about 250 sheep, of 
which 170 wethers, bought at $2.90 per head, were sold 
at 6Sc. per pound, and as they averaged about 76 lbs., 
brought a fraction over $6 each. 

The object of his dairy operations is not the sale of 
milk, but the roanufactura of Butter, with regard to the 
processes employed in which our time was too short to 
gather the particulars which would have been of most in- 
terest in connection with these details. From personal 
inspection we shall sometime hope to obtain any informa- 
tiou here lacking ; but the facts stated, together with one 
or two now to follow, will perhaps be considered sufficient 
to prove satisfactorily the possibility of profitable dairy 
farming in the latitude of Mr. D.^s residence, when the 
character of the land is such as to produce good corn and 
grass. He insisted upon this point, with the more urgency, 
because t has been claimed tliat butter-making cannot be 
successfully delegated to farm assistants or servants — 
arguing that with proper management on the part of the 
farmer himself, it can be undertaken as successfully as al- 
most any other branch of agricultural production. As to 
the character of tlie butter he makes, those who have 
visited Barnum^s admirable hotel at Baltimore will only 
need to know that its supplies are obtained from Mr. Den- 
nis, while we understood from his statements that the gross 
return for each miUh eovo during the last year, amounts 
to about $67 per head — a return which will be exceeded 
we fancy by very/ew of our more northerly dairymen. 

In feeding the cows, the ordinary mixture in use is one- 
half cora-and-oat meal — the com and oats being ground 
togetlier in equal proportions and one-half wheat bran, 
which last is procured at a cost ranging from 10 to 18 
cents a biuihel. They receive from a gallon to a gallon 
and a half each per day of Ihis mixture, graduated accor- 
ding to the conditioir^ the cow — given in two feeds, re- 



specUvely at morning and night — ^together with what bay 
or corn fodder they will consume. The ordinary method 
of giving the corn fodder, which is perhaps his great de- 
pendence in getting through the winter, and an acre of 
which he considers at least as of equal value to the same 
surface under eitlier clover or timothy. — is to spread tlie 
stalks loosely over the ground, the cattle picking ofT such 
of the leaves as they can, and the stalks being trodden in 
with the manure. If short of fodder, he cuts off the butt 
of the stalk and puts the remainder through a chaff-cutter, 
but the other is the most general way. He considere the 
manure of which the cornstalks form the vegetable por- 
tion, more valuable even than that made with straw — the 
stalk absorbing the liquid pai't more completely; be 
spreads over from 66 to 80 acres of land annually, and 
mostly with this sort of manure which soon becomes in- 
corporated with the soil, and disappears from sight. The 
cows are always turned out at night during summer, in 
pastures adjacent to the stables, to which they are brought 
at evening to be milked, while during the day they proba- 
bly occupy fields at a greater distance. He farther added 
with regard to the com fodder, that his sheep seem to 
thrive on it better than upon hay, and that both the cat- 
tle and sheep will desert the latter in racks for the former 
scattered over the surface of the yard. 

In the labor of the farm five men and four bo^'S are em- 
ployed, and it is a part of the duty of the latter to cony 
the cows thoroughly all the winter — an operation in which 
it is represented that " the party of the second part " takes 
great delight, receiving the intimation of the approaching 
curry-comb with as great pleasure as that of the coming 
breakfast. The growing of mangolds had been attempted 
for the cattle and sheep, but the grasshoppers were said 
to have eaten and the hot sun to have burnt them up, 
and Mr. D. finds that with bran, of which owing to the 
amount of wheat there grown and groiftid, any dearable 
quantity can generally be had, he can make variety enough 
for the cows to keep them doing well more cheaply than 
if he should undertake to raise, dig and house the stock of 
roots necessary to last him long into cold weather. 
Hints for otber I^atltndee. 

In the first paragraph of these notes the assertion was 
hazarded that they might perhaps be found to contain a 
hint or two of some practical weight with us, and we cer- 
tainly wish that our fanners might be brouglit to estimate 
as Mr. D. estimates it, the importance of liberal and ju- 
(Ueioua manuring. His soil is naturally good, but he is 
by no means content with what Nature alone has given bira. 
Not only does he apply farm-yard manure upon an extent 
only limited by his capacity for its manufacture, but he 
frequently makes use of guano with his corn and wheat, 
for the sake of " giving them a start,** and plaster also ii 
a constant and habitual application. Since he has had the 
farm, moreover, full 15,000 bushels of lime have been pat 
upon it, being a dressing of fifly bushels per acre, a quan- 
tity sufficient, he tliinks, to last Jor ten years, and proving 
as efficient, for that period at least, as a still lai^r dress- 
ing would do. 

Anodier point with him is to keep the farm during the 
winter, Btcehed as heavily^ and daring the summer as Uffhi' 
ly as he can, compatibly with the result of the crops. This 
is essential there, it is true, as a means of providing win- 
ter employment for hands which he is obliged to maintain 
the year round, whether they are at work or idle ; but it 
adds to the foroe of that argument which ^we have advan- 
ced as the result of observaUon with regard to the suoccM 
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of English farmera-^fche necessity of keeping more stock 
for the sake of the manure they produce — ^that in this way 
our northern farmers may equalize in some measure the 
labors of tlie year— employing their own time and tliat of 
their asiiistaDts to good advantage in the winter, instead of 
allowing it to remain almost totally unproductive. . The 
Decenary consequence of having winter work wiiich re- 
quires attention, is that it tends to facilitate the adoption 
of that system of hired labor, to which we have always 
looked as a source of relief to our fartnert' vrivM from 
tlie too oppressive burden of their household cares, viz., 
the employment of married men by the year, to reside in 
tenant or farm cottages of their own — it being a well es- 
tablished fact that this system obviates much of the difficulty 
so often experienced by frequent change of hands at a time 
when field work is most pressing, while if by wintering 
more stock, more labor can then be advantageously en- 
gaged, both employer and employed have a renewed bond 
of mutual interest, inasmuch as the former can afford to 
hire for the twelve-month together, and the latter, sure of 
his wiuter^s work, will be less likely to be tempted away 
by tlie offer of a dollar or two higher wages during seed- 
time or harvest We advert to Uiis subject, however, 
merely in passing — it is one which might indeed be more 
frequently canvassed, but on which we only intended at 
present to venture this hurried allusion. 

Tbe IHeCliodl of Bumlnff and Applying I.ime. 

Having of late had several inquiries as to the way of 
lime-buniing pnicticed by Maryland farmers, we were glad 
of the opportunity of turning our "Discussion" to. the 
cheapest way of constructing a kiln for the purpose. The 
simplest and most common method is the following : — 
Upon a surface of ground say 16 feet wide and twice this 
length, trenches are dug lengthwise about three feet apart 
and from 12 to 18 inches in depth and width. These 
trenches are covered with large flat stones, and between 
the trenches and over the stones there is first put a layer 
of kindling wood, such as old rails that will easily ignite, 
mixed wiUi straw, &c., and a little Cumberland coal, which 
is chiefly used for fuel. A thin layer of the limestone 
follows, broken to a size of perhaps five or six inches 
diameter — then more coal and so on alternately, the lime- 
stone, as put in toward the top, being of any size it chances 
to come, until the very outside, which is pounded quite 
small and laid on very smoothly. The height of the pile 
may be five or six feet, the sides sloping at about an angle 
of 45° or perhaps a little less — the size is seldom if ever 
wider than 16 feet, but the length varies precisely accord- 
ing to the wants of the burner. When wood is the fuel 
employed, the main difference would probably be in the 
erection of a front to the kiln of permanent stone, and 
the enlargement of the trenches which here only serve for 
drafl, to admit of feeding the fire from time to time, 

Afler the pile is completed as above, the sides and top 
being composed as stated of the small limestone laid on 
compactly, the kiln may be covered with earth — but pos- 
sibly not until after the fire has been started — to prevent 
too rapid combustion.* A common way of doing this is to 
drive dowu stakes Uirce feet or thereabouts from the pile, 
within which the earth is put, retained « by boards against 
the stakes and surrounding the kiln on the sides as well 
as covering the top. The process of burning is completed 
in about four days and nights. A ton of coal, say 28()0 
lbs., will bum a hundred bushels of lime and costs $8.25. 
An ordinary kiln contains from one to two thousand bush- 
els of lime, but they are sometimes much larger, occa- 
nonally reaching 6,000 bushels. 

The kilns are often made directly in the field where the 
lime is to be used, and the whole cost, including quarry- 
ing, fuel, attendance, Ac, may be reckoned at about 7^ 
cts. per bushel. In spreading tlie lime, the field is che- 
quered off in 21 foot squares; a half-bushel put upon each 
of these squares is equivalent to fifty bushels per acre, 
and is put in a little pile where it stands until flacked and 
is then scattered evenly over the ground. It may be put 
on com land afler. plowing when its effects can generally 
be traced in the succeeding crop. 



Izperlence •! Mr* ITalker vpon a Smaller 



Mr. S. D. Walker who also resides near Frederick, oc- 
cupies 40 acres which he cultivates upon a ifttle different 
system, and on which he has obtained very good results. 
His rotation allows the land to lie four years in grass ; he 
prefers to turn the sod under in late autumn or early win- 
ter, as it then ferments and decays, and he thinks that the 
worms which might thrive upon its foliage if only turned 
under in spring, until the young com would be ready for 
them to attiick and feed upon, are deprived of this refuge 
and provision by the action of winter on the already in- 
verted sod. Two corn crops are tlien taken in succession 
— the first receiving no manure, as the decayed sod is a 
sufficient source of fertility, and the second only requiring 
a light dressing, much of the benefit of whic^ latter is 
thought to accrue to the wheat crop which is sown the 
autumn afler the second crop of com is out of the way. 

The fourth crop of the series is again wheat, preceded 
by a deep plowing — say 10 inches or a foot — and a 
thorough manuring of probably ten or fifteen good wagon 
loads per acre. As soon as the wheat is sown, or rather 
drilled, and this is generally about 1st of Octol>er, timo- 
thy is sown, and clover seed follows the next February or 
March. The bnd Uien lies four years more in grass, 
making altogether an eight-year rotation and giving each 
year ten acres of wheat and ten of com out of the whole 
forty. 

Upon four acres of grass following the foregoing rou- 
tine of grain crops, Mr. Walkkr had kept five cattle and 
three horses from the ISUi April, the season through — 
last year even up to the day before Christmas. It should 
not be omitted that lime and plaster are also in use on 
this farm. Mr. W. is an advocate like Mr. Dennis of 
turning stock to grass as early in spring as possible. His 
com crop this year was about 10 bbls. (60 bushels) per 
acre in a season which as before noted was quite unfa- 
vorable. 

We close this report for Ute present with the narrative 
of a particular acre of land, the results upon which, while 
they partake rather of the nature of gardening than that 
of Turming, are wortliy of being placed on reconl, although 
this deponent is by no means sure Uiat he is not violating, 
in so doing, the confidence reposed in him by the narrator. 
The statements received were attested by witnesses, and 
are worthy of all credence : — Upon an acre of land, corn 
and potatoes were planted in a little different method from 
that mentioned by Mr. Dennis. It had been under com and 
potatoes also in 1859, following a sod turned under the 
previous autumn. It was laid off in chequers 2^ feet each 
way, and the com and potatoes put in alternately in each 
hill, with the sole exception that Uie outsidt row all around 
the field was in potatoes, because in cultivating with a 
horse, the hills would not obstruct his turning at the head- 
lands, as com would have done in the same place. 

Green corn was sold from this acre of land, during the 
season of roasting ears, to the amount of $48, and at least 
$10 worth more still remains in the owner*s hands — mak- 
ing the total result of the com crop $58. Two hundred 
bushels of potatoes have also been sold at 60 cents per 
bushel, making $120. After a part of the corn was pull- 
ed and the earliest of the potatoes were gone, there was 
quite a strip— say a sixteenth of the field — put into tur- 
nips, of which considerable sales have already been, made 
at 50 cts. per bushel, and the total return from this source 
will be about $16 — making an aggregate of $193 for the 
acre. Kine bushels of potatoes were planted which coat 
$4.50, and the cost of the seed-com was also a trifle. 
The total expense of plowing, planting, cultivating, dig- 
ging and harvesting, including an allowance for handling 
Uie manure applied, is set down at $27 — while as to the 
value of the manure itself, the corn fodder is received as 
a full equivalent — the crop of com being considered as 
good as it would have been without any potatoes in the 
field. A few figures will show that this was a tolerably 
profitable acre, and with these details our Evening was 
brought to its conclusion. l. b. t. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., DECEMBER, I860. 

As Uie laborer of the Season are diminished by the 
approach of Winter, we desire to suggest to all, the pro- 
piicty of devoting an occasional hour to a Review of the 
results accomplished during the busier Months of the 
growing and maturing of the Crops. Many who have kept 
no accurate accounts of the transactions of seed time and 
harvest, have still in their possession odd memoranda of 
many sorts, in note books, on scraps of paper, or perhaps 
merely on the tablets of the mind, — by reference to which, 
before they are lost or fade away, quite a History of the 
Year could still be made out ; and it would be one, with- 
out dotibt, which would be both instructive now and valu- 
able for record and comparison hereafter. Those who 
liave complete accounts of all the details of the farm ope> 
rations, will find still more in them to reconsider — mis- 
takes, perhaps, to guard against in future — successes or 
failures, tlie causes and consequences of which are well 
worthy of farther study and examination — ^at least it will 
be singular if there is nothing in the time thus expended, 
that slittU prove either provocative of thought or sugges- 
tive of improvement. 

This hint we throw out, however, not entirely with the 
disinterested aim that our readers may turn it to good ac- 
count for tliemsclves alone. Each, in that genuine and 
catholic spirit of good will which should be felt by every 
one who is engaged or interested in the ctiltivation of the 
soil, — ^may share much of the benefit thus derived with 
thousands of others in all parts of the country, to the mu- 
tual advantage of all ; for there is no fact or lesson thus' 
contributed to the common stock, which does not tend to 
encourage more general inquiry and discussion, and ad- 
vance by just so much the information and the intelligence 
of those whose attention or imitation may be thus aroused. 

A coiTCJ^pondent in the Canadian Agriculturist writes to 
that Journal : — ** Now that the long evenings have ar- 
rived, I trust that many of your readers may be induced 
to use their pens, .and communicate the experience and 
obfervations of another year. For the past two years I 
have been a subscriber to the Albany Country Gkstlk- 
MAN, and no department of that papur was so much rel- 
ished by the writer as that portion containing the corres- 
pondence. Nor do I believe that in any other way the 
same amount of valuable information could be brought 
together ; for the simple reason that these facts and ob- 
servations come from practical farmers, not theorists." 

Our correspondents have the opportunity of knowing 
what others tliink of their productions, and we have fre- 
f^uently had occasion to congratulate ourselves and the 
readers of our papers, that their number has been so con- 
stantly on the increase, while at the same time the charac- 
ter of their communications has done so much to manifest 
the growth our agriculture is making every day, and to 
spread still wider and farther the spirit of advancement 
We bespeak their renewed contributions as Autumn wanes 
and the sun lingers longer in other skies, with the confi- 
dent assurancQ that the exertion thus put forth can scarcely 
fall to re-act for their own good tis well as render useful 
service on its mission among their brethren. 



" A Westchester Farmer " has favored us with na 
account of the Market Fair at Katonah, Oct-. 17, whicli we 
do not publish at length only because our last number 
contained a letter upon the same subject from another 
correspondent. The establishment of these 'institutions,** 
however, is a matter of growing interest with ourfarmen^ 
and they will watch the results of the experiment, wher> 
ever it may be tried, with considerable attention. We 
may therefore avail ourselves of the communicatioii re- 
ferred to, to present some farther facts with regard u> 
this first gathering of the farmers of Westchester, for Ibe 
purposes of sale and purchase, — premising that oar present 
correspondent has been a leader in the uBdertaking and 
considers himself authorized to pronounce it saUsfactorily 
successfuL The entries on the clerk's book were as foi' 
low: — 

Bnll«. S 



Horses, rastcbed and single,... 68 

Cows, 95 

Working oxen and fat steers- 
yokes. It 



Young cattle, 10 

6heei> K 

Hogs. IS 



The fee for these entries — ^to provide for incidental ex- 
penses — was: — 

Oattl»>-10 cts. each for 10 or less In one lot, and 5 cla for each ani- 
mal beyond ten. 
IIORSRS— 20 cts. each for 10 or less— 10 cts. for each, orer ten. 

SUKKP XKU SWINK— CtS. CACh. 

AucUoQ Sales— one per cent, on gross price. 

The large number of cows present in proportion to otib- 
er stock will be understood when it is remembered tluU 
the farmers of the locality are very largely engaged in 
the production of milk for the New-York market. Grain 
was also offered by sample in considerable lots — also ap- 
ples, roots — including potatoes, carrots and mangolds — and 
a quite extended assortment of other agricultural or mis- 
cellaneous articles. The sales were rather slow at the oat- 
set and during the morning, but it is stated that in the end, 
about three-fourths of the stock ofTerod had changed 
hands by private purchase. About 1 p. m., " the auction 
commenced," writes our correspondent, " with the sale of 
two bulls, an Ayrshire and a thoroughbred Sljort-Hom, 
which were put up with the announcement that the sale 
would be without reserve — an announcement that waa 
hai-dly credited, until the bulls were in succession knocked 
down at very low prices. In tlie suljsequent sales bids 
came more freely, confidence being restored, and after the 
sale of a number of milch cows, horses and sheep, inclu- 
ding some imported Afi-ican sheep of the broad-tailed ta- 
riety, offered by the Rev. Henry Highland Gamett, whit* 
were bought by Mr. Jay, the auction wound up with ailea 
of evergreen, flower and fniit trees." 

** The fact," he continues, ** that the arrangements for 
the Fair involved very trifling expense, that their cost waa 
assiuned by the parties at Katonah chiefly interested hi 
the assemblage of so large a number of people, and that 
the fair occupied but a single day^ — enabling the farmer to 
combine business and profit with the enjoyment of a holi- 
day — seemed to render it satisfactory to all, — ^a home mar- 
ket at their very doora for the sale, purohase and exchange 
of stock and products, being a thing never known to them 
before, and so immensely desirable as regards time and 
convenience. Fanners are slow to believe that such a 
market can be established in a monient, without expense, 
and with very trifling trouble, simply by common coBsent 
tiiat at a certain time and place such a market shaU be 
held." 

Our correspondent concludes by recommending thai en- 
tries be made a day or two beforehand, to allow time for 
the preparation of a printed catalogue embracing all that 
id to be offered for sale. 

Richardson's Improvkd Uorsr Shoe. — We have had 
an opportunity of examining these horse shoes, and we 
are informed by those who have used them, that they have 
answered an excellent purpose. They are ao constrticted 
that the under side of the bar forming the shoe is convex 
instead of flat. This form renders the louver surface lese 
adhesive to a stiff soil when the roads are muddy, as any 
one may discover who observes the difference in th^ force 
required to withdraw a round rod and a flat bar from stiff 
mud. We are informed that the use of a spring balance 
has shown that the convex shoe when bedded in day, is 
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withdrawn with about half a pound less force than t)ic com' 
iDon flat one. Thid would ninke a vast difference to a 
lioree in one day's tnivel. Four shoes thus lilled in every 
second, would Ije 7200 pounds in an hour, or twenty-eight 
tons in eight hours. 

Another advantage of this form is that horses ball much 
leas with snow than where the common square shouldered 
shoe is used ; and stones oanuot become wedged in them. 

The manufacturer of this shoe is Charles Richardson 
of Auburn, K. Y., who a):H> nkauufacttires from selected 
scrap iron a material of admirable quality, which he furn- 
ishes already worked into shoes, or in convex bars ready 
for this purpose. Mechanics who use this iron inform us 
that they find it of the finest quality. 



In another column may be found an interesting 
communication upon the Farmers' C^ubs of Franklin Co., 
Uaas., prepared at our request by J. S. Grbnnbll, &q., 
the energetic Secretary of the County Ag. Society, as well 
as of the Greenfield Club, and a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Ma.sflichttsetts has set an example, in the systematic en- 
couragement of theRe Clul)8, which should not be lost upon 
other states. In New-York, for instance, the simple 
printing by the Legislature, of snffieient extra copies of 
the Tnuisactions of our State Sojiety, to supply the mem- 
bers of such Clubs, who pay One Dollar, would be taking 
one good step ; and it is to be hoped that some member 
of the newly elected Assembly will bear the subject in 
mind. 

But supposing the mittter to be led hereafter, as it has 
been heretofore, entirely to the private enterprize of our 
Farmers, we are not without numerous examples of suc- 
cessful Clubs in this state which have thoroughly tested 
and determined the question — if question it is— of the 
expediency and utility of such orgunizations. 

It is now just the time to be moving for the formation 
of new Club&«, and for old ones to be arranging their win- 
ter programme. Any hints from the experience of tliosc 
who have tiiken part in their management in past seasons, 
will therefore be read with especial interest and may do 
much good. We have heard of several in our own State, 
which have organized courses of lectnres, formal or infor- 
mal, as a part of their system of operations — ^generally to 
be undcrUken mostly by their own members, with such 
additional a'^sistance from more disUnit sources as the Club 
think themselves able to afford. Any such coui-ses, or 
simple appointments of meetings, we shall be glad to no- 
tice in the Country Grntlkman. Let those who are stir- 
ring in these directions make others aware of their good 
works ; perhaps one of the farmer*s greatest difficulties is 
that he doesn't know enough of what other farmers are 
about. 

— In this connection It may not be out of place to an- 
nounce that preparations are now making for a second 
Agricultural Lecture Course under the auspices of Yale 
College, at New-Haven, Ct., during February next. The 
pai'ticulars will ere long be ready for publication. 

* 

|3r The liberality of Mr. Shkkfield of New-Haven, in 
coniributiitg to the erection of a Building for the use of 
the Scientific Department of Yale College, has been already 
mentioned in the Co. Gknt. This building contains an 
extensive Laboratory, in which we leant that there is now 
a class of 12 students regularly occupied, although much 
labor is still required to perfect its arrangements. Not 
content with expending $50,000 in the erection of this 
edifice, Mr. Sukfpikld — as we are informed by a corres- 
pondent under date of Oct. 31 — has just given $00,000 
more toward the endowment of professorships. 

Cabbagks — Field Culture. — It would be interesting 
and instructive to not a few of our readers, to have a re* 
port from some one who has been in the habit of raising cab- 
bages in the field for feeding to cows and other stock, con- 
taining some details as to manuring, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, storing and feeding. It is pretty ninrly a set- 
tled persuasion with us, that cabbage is rather too much 



neglected as a field crop in most districts within our know 
ledge. We have heard the remark from pretty good au 
thority, that whoever would try a patch of cabl>«ge for twi 
or three years, and use them judiciously for his cows, cat 
tie, and sheep, would never willingly be without a lai'gei 
supply in succeeding years. 

30^ A subscriber in Ohio, writes us as follows : — ** Sue 
cess to the Country Gkntleman I I have spent from $25 
to $70 every year for Agricultural pai^ei-s since I com- 
menced farming in April 1863, and I find the Country 
Gentleman worth any other Two that I take.*' 

Apples from Western New-York. — From the retoms 
in the Canal Collector's office in this city, we find, says 
the Evening Journal, that during the month of October, 
thirty-nine thousand, three hundred and five barrels of 
apples were received from the west, and forwarded to their 
destination. This amount ought to supply not only the 
city of New- York, but also a good proportion of the New 
England States. This probably is only a commencement 
of the receipts, as the most hardy fruit will not be in a 
condition to ship before the early part of this month. 

Heavy Crops. — ^Mr. Ellas MeKcan of Washington Co., 
Minnesota, the past season harvested 4,370 bu^heI8 of 
oats, machine measure, from 68 acres of land, or a frac- 
tion over 64 bushels per acre. He also harvested 76 acres 
of wheat, which yielded 83^ bushels per acre by measnue. 
Both crops would have greatly overrun these amounts by 
weight. 

|3f" Dr. R. T. Undkrhill will accept our thanks for 
samples of the (5 rape Crop, from his extensive Isnbella 
and Catawba Vineyards at Croton Point, on the Hudson 
river. We believe the Dr.^s faith in these two po))ulnr 
varieties has never languished for a moment, notwithstnnd- 
ing the crowd of recent aspirants to the favor of the 
Horticultural world. 

The Baromkter. — Seeing an iiiqtilry nbout the utility 
of Barometers, in your ptiper, I thought perhaps other ex- 
perience on the subject might be acceptable. I have had 
one of Timl>y*s patent portable baroinetera for two or 
three months. It is a single column of mercury, with or 
without an index, according to choice, nnd costs nbout $8. 
Though it is by no means infallible, I would not be without 
it for the price of it. o. h. Medford, N. J., 10 mo. 25. 

A Hint for Huskkrs. — " Husking," savs a correspond- 
ent of the NewEnglaiid Fanner^ " may be greatly facili- 
tated by breakinff off the tars before stripping. By press- 
ing the' thumb and fingers firmly ogainst the butt of the 
ear«, and bending over with the other hand, one may ac- 
quire the habit of breaking them otl*, so that many ears 
will have few, if any, husks left. The stocks need not be 
untied. By a little ingenuity at contrivance, one may fix 
a low bench three feet wide, or so, throw a stock upon it, 
sit down, with feet under the bench, begin on one side to 
break off, and make clean work as he goes ; or, he may 
kneel down to the stocks as they stand, or lie on the floor.^ 

The Garnet Chili Potato. — A correspondent of the 
Country Gkntleman, at Cherry Valley, writes os follows: 
" I have taken more interest in the potato than anything 
else. Three years ago I sent for all the best varieties 
which I saw advertised, and especially those whieh were 
advertised as free from disease, namely, the Prince Albert, 
Peach Blow, Davis, Garnet Chili and several other kinds 
raised by Mr. Goodrich. All these show considerable dis- 
ease, except the Oafiut Chili. This has been a trying 
season, and a potato that will bear the test, I regard as a 
valuable acquisition. The Garnet Chili is valuable on 
many other accounts, and I regard Mr. Goodrich as a ben- 
efactor of his country in having produced so valuable au 
acquisition. It ought to be more generally known, and a 
public expression of gratitude is due to Mr. Goonuicn." 

The Art of Agriculture. — A great denl h»ia been writ- 
ten nnd said about the science and art of agriculture, but for 
practical jj^uidance the whole thing is in a nut shell. It ron- 
sists in these two rules— make the land rich, and keep tiie 
weeds down. If any person who tries to raise any pliint will 
follow these two rules he will succeed, and if he does uol fol- 
low them he will not succeed. 
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TransaoUons of the New- York State Agricol- 
tural Society, for 1859. 

Tliii^ is a good solid volume of about 800 pages, and 
like its predecessore, is full of interesting and varied in- 
forroation on agricultural subjects. * Several of its most 
important papers deserve special notice. The first is the 
general Report of B. P. Johnson, the Corresponding 
Secretary, and oomprises within a few pages a condensed 
review of agricultural progress for the previous year, and 
more particularly of the successful labors of the State So- 
ciety. There are some facts stated which we must repeat. 
One alludes to the destruction of sheep by dogs in Ohio, 
the loss amounting in 1868, to 60,686 killed, and 36,441 
injured; the total damages in one year being $146,000. 
Another fact is given as a pi-oof of the benefit conferred 
upon the country by a single model farm. One to which 
the first premium of the Society had been awarded, ** was 
visited in one season by fifty persons out of the State, 
while of those residing in our State, the number was proba- 
bly much larger." The Report of the discussions at the 
State Fair and at the Annual Meeting, is full of interest; 
and altliough we sometiuies see error with much valuable 
truth, there is a kind of practical knowledge brought out 
on these occasions, which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Well-reported discussions of this kind, by the best far- 
mers of the State, are read with great interest by cultiva' 
tors, and should be encouraged by the Society. 

An unusual amount of practical information is present- 
ed on Dairy husbandry from practical farmers, and this 
portion is exceedingly valuable and interesting. 

One of the best parts of the volume is the survey of On- 
ondaga County, by Georok Grddes, one of the most com- 
pi'tent persons for such a task which the country affords, 
and which he has performed with great ability. The Geo- 
logical references are very valuable — the full description of 
the salt (springs and of the manufacture of salt, will be read 
with interest by many — but the remarks on ** Practical Ag- 
riculture,*^ from which several extracts have appeared in 
the Go. Gknt., will be especially esteemed by general read- 
ers, the author being not only a most successful farmer, 
but one who has an utter dislike to all shams. There ap- 
pear to be two or three typographical eirors in the scien- 
tific names of a few plants, as where Poa cotnpreMa as 
well as P. pratensis^ is given as Kentucky Blue-gniss — 
where the Oupresatta thyoides (or white cedar of New- 
England,) is given as the white cedar of Western New- 
York, which we suppose in this case to be the Thuja ocei- 
dentalia — and where Cerasus tfrolina (or choke cher- 
ry,) is given as the common wild cheiry, which is the C. 
virginiana. These ai*e, however, small errors, and do not 
affect the great practioil value of the work. 

The "Glimpses of Agriculture in Great Britain,"* by 
LuTiiKB H. TcjcKBR, Treasurer of the Society, compi-ise in 
part the substance of the letters which have already ap- 
peared in our columns, and we trust that it may not be im- 
proper to say of our young associate at a distance of 150 
miles longitude, what others, who are much better judges, 
have said before, that he has given the best description of 
British AgncuUure within the same compass, that has yet 
appeared. 

There is a vast amount of other valuable information, 
comprised in smaller papers, practical communications, re- 
sults of experiments, abstracts of county reports, &c, that 
form altogether a most valuable volume, which farmers can 
read, study, and draw upon to a large amount j. j. t. 



[For the Conntry Gentleman aad CulUvat«r.J 

The Farmers* Clubs of Massachusetts. 



Eds. Country Gkntlkman — In accordance with jour 
request I send you a brief nketch of the formation aod 
working of our " Farmers* Clubs." The idea originaLed in 
the Board of Agriculture, and on their suggesiion tlie 
Legi.*<lature of 1869 passed an act, providing that " everf 
Fanners' Club properly organized by the election ofoffioeis 
and holding regular meetings of its merobera, shall, upon 
application made in November of each year to the S«ti«- 
tary of tlie Board of Agriculture, receive copies of Ute 
re(K>rt of sold Board, and of its otiier publicationa, in pro> 
portion to the number of its members, and of the applica> 
tions 80 made, and said Fanners* Clubs receiving such 
benefits from the State, shall annually in October, make 
returns to the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of the 
reports of Committees and of agricultural experiments 
made by such Clubs. A sum not exceeding two tliouaand 
dollars is hereby placed at the disposal of the Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, to carry out the provitaoiis ni 
this act.** 

Under this liberal provision of the Legislature, the 
members of the Board proceeded to establish dubs in 
their respective localities, and with great success. Sevea 
were in active operation all last winter in Franklin countj 
west of the Connecticut, and one east, and I am Itappj 
^o say that in all of them the Country Gkntlkiiai^ is 
taken, and so well appreciated that the list will be hand- 
somely increased next January. 

As there was a general similarity to all, I send yoa the 
Constitution of the only one I happen to have by me : 

Constitution op thb QaKrarnBLD Parmkrs* Club. 

Articlb 1. This Association shall be called the "Greenfield Far- 
mers' Club. 

Art. 2. The officers shull be a President, Vice President* 9ecret4UT 
and 'lYeasurer, who shall be chosen bj Imllot, and who shMll hold 
their oflices for one year and until others are chosen to fill Iheir 
placefe. 

Art. 3. The President shall preside at all meetlntcs of the Club with 
l>ower to preserve order, aiipolnl committees and aasisii topless fur 
discussion at tiie suggestion of the uierabers. 

Art. 4. In tlie absence of the IVesident, all his powers shall be ex- 
ercised by the Vice IVesident 

Art. 5. The Secretary siiull keep a record of the proceedlnitsof eadi 
meeting, which siiall be read by him at the next meeting after. He 
shall preserve all report* of committees, essajs, and other paueia, and 
conduct whatever correspondence shall be ordered by the Cloh. 

Aar. 6. There shall be at eaeh meeting a discussion upon a inpie 
previoui'ly announced, which shMll be commenced by four meiobcrs 
designated iit the previous meeting by the presiding officer, and suc& 
otiier extrrci^es as tlie Club may deem proper. 

Art. 7. The annual meeting of this Club shall be fn the flnt week 
In January of each year, when tiie officers shall be chosen. 

Art. %. Any person may become a member of this Club by payinc 

one dollar and signing this Constitution. 

Art. 9. This Constit4it-ion may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thinls of the members present at any meeting, notice of the fNno> 
posed change hnviug been given at a previous meeting. 

Our first meeting was holdeii in December, and from 
that time till lute in March, when the travelling became 
very bad, we had meetings every week — well attended ; we 
had over forty members. 

We fixed no day of regular meeting in our constitution, 
because we preferred to fix at each meeting the time for 
the next — dodging lyccum lectures, concerts, and meetings 
of all kinds which occur during the winter. A great point 
gained was to make the whole thing a social ueighljoHjr 
affair — to develop what knowledge and experience we had 
among us by piuin unpretentious talk ; to carefully avoid 
a set debate. Of course there would be differences of 
opinion on every subject, but expressed in a converMitional 
way; a member would give his theory or experience, and 
then would be called upon to answer questions conceniing 
iL I know that our rule requesting members to keep their 
seats when addressing the President, or each other, instead 
of standing, had a very great influence in thawing the 
frigidity of such meetings — in encouraging the timid and 
sliy, who would shrink from standing up conspicuously and 
addressing the club in a formal manner,, while from their 
seats they would unobtrusively express opinions, tlte re- 
sult of ob-servation and experience, generally of the great- 
est value. It gave it a neighborly fireside character, which 
from observation of other clul^s, I am satisfied was ths 
most pleaAint, satitifactory, and improving. 

Occasionally fruit would be brought in, both for ex* 
ainiuation and comparison, and for eating. Different ex- 
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periments, to be tried during the winter or coming eum- 
nier, are as^igiled tocommitteeiii, who report at their leisure. 
Reports quite fully written out, of the 8ul)jecla and 
discussions, were every week printed iu our villnge pa- 
pers, and were r'ead tiirouglt the county with great in- 
torest. Among the Bubjects discussed, were *' Winter 
Treatment of Stock of all Kinds," "Manures/' "Plow- 
ing," ** Raising of Calves," "Sheep," '*The Dairy and 
Dairy Stock," "Fruit and Fruit Trees," " Rni/nig of Com," 
&c.,*&c. Some of these occupied three successive meet- 
ings, and were fully discussed. 

We closed on the first of April, when spring work com- 
xnenced, and we shall start again the first week iu De- 
cember. 

All our members have been supplied with the State 
Agricultural Report, a handsome and vahiuble volutue, 
prepared by our efficient and hard-working Secretiiry, 
whose Reports are not surpassed by those of any State in 
tl)e Union. "Long may he wave." 

On the whole, tlie experiment of tliese Clubs was a de- 
cided success, and they will become a permanent instilu- 
tion. Such gatherings make men better acquainted with 
each other; they bring men together, and, by thus min- 
gling, the rough irregularities of character and manner nre 
rubbed down, the chill crust of reserve and shyness is 
cracked, and'men take an equal plea.surc in h'arning from 
othera and in imparting their own knowledge. 

I think that the honor of establishing " Farmers* Clubs" 
belongs to the old Bay State. Jamks S. Grknnkll. 

Greenfield, Mass, Nov. 1, 1860, 

* 
Guano for Potatoes —Will you oblige roe by informing 
me through Hio Co (irht., what is the oomuion or m<«t ap- 
proved mothod of using guano with the potato cnip— whether 
by putting it in the bill or applying it otherwise, and the 
quantity it is thought most advisable to u.«ie to the acre, to 
gether with any remarks upon this suiijeet you may think 
will be of advnntiige to one practicall}' unacquainted with the 
use of it w. M. J. Digby^ N. B. [Gunno may be various- 
ly applied. Perphaps the best way is to strew it along the 
furrow before dropping tho sets, and mixing it a little with 
the coll by dragging along the bottom of the furrow a siuali 
cylindrical mass of brush, or running a small plow lightly 
along. Then drop the potatoes about 18 in hes npart, and 
cover them. If dropped in hills, throw half an inch or so 
of earth over the gaano before planting. Four or five hund- 
dred pounds per acre is an ample supply.] 

OATTliK Stablbs.— Can ybu send loc, in any back number, 
a really good plan for a stable fur feeding fifty or one hundred 
oattle, with best mode of haltering or fiistening the cattle. Wo 
winter and graze a largo number of cattle in this part of Vir- 
ginia, but they are all fed during the winter in the open fields, 
(nsually on blue grass sod,) with straw, com fodder, and a few 
bushels of com just bef«>re they go on grass in the spring. R 
H. DuLANY. [Our correspondent will find phms for large 
barns on pages U4 and 149 of vol. 1, of Rural Affairs, (or on 
corresponding pages of the Illustrated Annual Rcgislor for 
1856,) and on pages 96 and 284 of the same work, vol. 2. Des- 
criptions of the interior of cattio stables are given on pnges 
286 and 287 of vol 2 of the same work. We mail either tol. 
postpaid on receipt of One Dollar.] 

Grain Wkevil. — Enclosed I send you a few bl.ack or ham 
weevils, as they are called. Do you or any of your numerous 
readers know of any way to get rid of them, except by starva- 
tion by not putting any grain into the barn for a few years, 
which is the only way known in our neighborhoo<l, and which 
is a great trouble and inconvenience 1 Something must be 
done to destroy them, for they increase very fast, and would 
in a few yeara more destroy half of the wheat and rye in 
some bams. A small description, together with the mode of 
destixiying them, will be thankfully received by atdonst one 
of your numerous readers, h. K. Wrightsville^ Pa. [Thi? 
insect is the Calahdra granaria, (or Curculio granaria, of 
Linn.) It resembles in general form the common or plum 
curculio, but is slenderer, and of a dark brown color, and only 
about one-seventh of an inch in length. It is described in a 
note appended by Loudon to Kollar's Treatise on Insects, who 
states that the female deposits her eggs upon wheat in gran- 
aries, and the young larvse immediately burrow into the grain, 
a&d eat the interior, leaving tho shell entire. It increases 



with great rapidity, a single pair being capable of producing 
i^veral thousiind in a year. Loiid(»n says that the most ei- 
fftctual mode uf deist ruction is kiln drying. It was foutid that 
IIU degrees of Fahrenheit. (12° sIkivo blood heat,) did not 
prevent (heir development, but that 130 to 140 degrees killed 
ihem. VentiUtlon and rejioated i«hifting of the wheat were 
found to be great prepervattvcs. No doubt the beat from tho 
pipe of an oiithraeite coal stove, or even of a ouuiuion woo<i 
sMive, thrown into the granary, fo ns to produce a hent equal 
to 1 40 degrees, which could be easily npcertained by a ther- 
uHtmeter* would answer an excellent purpose] 

GoosKBKKRY, Ac— Can yon tell me where I can obtain the 
'' Mountain Seedling UtKieeberry," which is noticed and illus- 
trated on p. 304. Oct. CtLTiVATOR, nnd the price 7 Aho 
"Pike's Defiance Cucumlwr," and the '* lie»i Jlai PenrT* 
G. VV. Bki-otk. Ui'iio. [The Mountain Seedling Gooseberry 
can be procured of £. Y. Teas, Birhuiond, In J., and probably 
of u'Oi-t other nurberyiuen. We do not know that the other 
things mentioned are to be had in this country] 

QiJiNCB paoM Cuttings — Will Angers quince grow readily 
from the cuttings 7 Will it grow as readily us tho Orange 
quince '? [The Angera quince usually grows n)ore reailily 
from ct.ttin;CS than the conuuon or Orange- if the cuUings 
are well put out, very early in spring or in autumn, and 
ntulched with an inch or two of > cry fine inannrc, a large 
p<irtiun of them will grow,— say from one-fifth to one-half. 
Many consider spring setting as most succ* ssful } but we are 
inclined to give the preferonuo to auluum, provided tho mulch- 
ing ju^t spoken of i.-* given them. It is very iniportiiut that 
the earth be compactly packed about them. A single e.VHui- 
ple of its iniprUince: — A row of cuttings was set out when 
there was a thin crust of fixjxeu earth, which prevented per- 
fect packing. Not one in a humhcd lived. Alongside this 
row, of several others well put in, about one-half the cuttings 
grew] 

AusiKK Clovkr.— I can tell J. M. Macalistcr all about 
Alsike clover another year, ns a friend of mine near here, has 
a crop growing, sown Inst Juno, it is doing* well— also the 
ineurnafa Thorburu had no seed this year, and my friend 
sent to C nada for it. We imported a lot some years ago; 
sold a little, kept balance three years— no demnnd — then 
throw it an ay. It is said Alsike makes the be.<t of IUq pas- 
ture. ^• 

ARCHiTKCTtiRB.— There is a work mentioned in Tuk Ci'L- 
TiVATOU for 1847, called the " American Architect," by Hitch 
& Grey, published by C M. Saxton, New- York, in numbers, 
25 cent? each. 1 have not seen the work, but should be ghid 
to know if it is useful. I have paid loo much for iHwka that 
have turned outtraah,only made to display the wrior's abili- 
ty to pile words together, to trust to buy any just by seeing 
the name of them. RiiSTicus. 

Stkphkss' Book op thb Farm. — X W. S. Wo know of 
no edition of this work since tho one with American notes by 
tho Into Professor Norton, issued several years ago. and 
published by L. Scott k Co. New-York, price 85. 

CniNA PiCJS. — Will you please tell me of some person wb< 
has tho full blooded China pigs for sale 7 I am anx'ous to ob 
tain a pair? J. w. J. Knvb Noster, Mo. [Wc do not know 
where they can be procured ] 

Lanotroth's Patient IIivr.— I would inform W. C H 
th:it Mr. Langstroth ojinnot prevent any one fr®m us-nj tho 
movable frame, but his patent is good for his particular ar- 
rangement, viz., suspending tho frame nnd the shallor/ cham- 
ber in connection with the frame and honey board. There 
are several patents for movable comb hives. I have a hive 
thaJ is as good as any of them, and docs not infrir.go «ny 
patent, I have not made it public, but I may do so bafcre 
long. '• ^'• 

Pik-Mkt.on Piks.— We gire^he following from an Iowa 
paper, in answer to a recent call for information by oi»-d of our 
correspondents : -" Remove the seeds, pare, slice up, and atcw 
them as you would pumpkins, just enough to hav3 it like 
stowed apples. When done, add sugar, spices and a littlo 
4icid, such as tartaric acid, lemon juice, or good sharp vino- 
gar, (the last is not quite as good ) A tablespoonful of lemon 
juice to four pounds of melon is the best preparntioa. Do not 
put the sauce in coppor or brass. For a pumpkin or a custard 
pie, omit tho acid, but bring the mass to a proper consistency 
by adding sugar, milk and eggs. Only a little of these in- 
gredients will be necessary, just sufficient to give color nnJ 
flavor. A superior preserve is also made of it. It is thought 
to bo a valuable acquisition in the West. 

•-■» • 

Do good with what thou hast, or it will po thoe no good. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

ANOTHER AND BIORC SPLENDID ENGRAVING I 



SPLENDID STORIES! INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES! SOLID INFORMATlOiV/ 



-♦♦^ 



IN laying their Prospectus again before the Public, the Proprietors of " THE OLDEST ATTO BEST 
OP ^VKRKLIES*' need enter apoo no long array ofpromlBea. They may simi'Iy state, that they design roakinf THE POST for the ftitora 
what it haa been for the past, a repoattory alike of delightftil amusement and equally entertaining instruction. Interesting Stories and ctioiea 
Sketches by 

o? xx s B s s 7 "\?sr OR I T B I^ s, 

will always be found in THB POST. Our Stories for the last year have been generally acknowledged to be of the most interesting character; 
and we design not to allow any falling off in this respect— though any improvement is hardly poadble. Bat THE POST also aims to instract ; it 
contains weelcly 



An Agrionltural Department. 
Choice Reoeipta, . 
Domeatio and Foreign News, 



The Markets and Bank Note last, 
Letter from Paris, 
Bflliflcellaneous Information, &o. 



But to see exactly what THE POST is, write for A 8AMPLB NUMBER, which will be sent gratis to any one desiroes of sabscribiv 
for a weekly paper. By the following list of terms you will see that THE POST is not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST OF TU£ WEEK- 
LIES ! and Uiat we offer 

SPLENDID PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS! 

Ol'R ENGRAVING PREMIUM-A MAONIFCENT PICTURE.-Our Engraving Premium this year is the celebrated Sted Plate Ea- 
graving of 

"A MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME." 

This Engraving was first Issued by the LONDON ART TNION. It Is 36 inches long, by SU Inches wide— contains from ^ to 40 flgores. and 
is one of the handsomest Engravings now before the American and British public. The publisher's price for it (sold by canvassers) is Fire 
Dollars. 

OUR BOOK PREMIUMS.— These are two: Liprrxcorr's Famous Pronockcixq GAZRTTBBa and OsoGRApnicAL DiCTioxAaT or nra 
VToKLD, and the equally famous M'edstsu^s New Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, is a work that no mun or family should be without. It is a large volume of S. 183 closely printed pages, and oantatns 
an IMMENSE MASS OF USEFUL KNOWLKD(}E. You have Iq it the most recent and authentic informatioa respecting neariy 100.000 
places— countries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, Ac in every portion of the Globe. Of Webster's New Pictorial Quarto JUctloa. 
ary, containing 1,500 Wood .Cuts, but little need be said— Ita value being apparent to all. No Familt shouu) bi wixaouT it. 
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TERMS OF THE POST. 

Single Copy ; OS.OO a year. 

Two copies, 8.00 do. 

Onecopy of the Post and Arthur's Mngasine t 8.00 do. 

Four copies, 6.00 do. 

Eigiitcopies 10.00 do. 

Thirteen copies, 15.00 da. 

Twenty copies. 20.00 do. 

To the getter-up of a club of 8» or either of the larger clubs, we send a copy Gbatis. 

THE POST AND OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 

For one copy of THE POST yearty. and one of the Bfagniflcent Engraving, " A MERRT MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIMB," aiML 
ForaclubofTiiiRTr coplesof THE POST, and Tiiirtt Dollars, wewiUsend as a PREMIUM the Magnificent Engraving, "A HXRBT 

MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME," oratk^ 
For a club of Forty, and Fortt Dollars, we will Rend the Engraving, and a copy extra of THE POST also. 

tW Any member of a club can have the Engraving sent to him on the payment of Three Dollars extra. The Engraving wQl be wrayi>ed 
carefully on a roller, and the p^itage prepaid. Every pains will be taken to insure its safe transmission. 

THE POST AND OUR BOOK PREMIUE 

We will send one copy of THE POST, for one year, and give a copy of either the Dictionary or the Oasetteer. for Six DoQan. 

Or, on the receipt of five new subecriberB. and Ten Dollars— Wr will civk kiVRkr or Tua abovb Works as 1 PaiMiinf. 

Or. on the receipt of ten new subscribers and Fifteen Dollars— $1.60 apiece— Wb will qivb gixHCR or thi Works as a Pamnuii. 

The price of these works in the stores varies from 06 to 06.50 apiece. 

Or we will give a copy of the EitaRAviKo as a Preshum in the placa of either of the Books. Address 

DEACON & PETERSONJ 

No. 819 WALNUT STREET, PHILADSLPBIA. 
fW^ TO EDITORS.— Editors who give the abore one insertion, or condense the material portions of it for their editorial oolumoa, shall W 
nnrucD to an exchange, by sendhig us a marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. Not. 15— ▼4kinlk 
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WANTED— KTXG PHILIP OR BROWN 
CORN —300 buehela sf lect ears fnr ered. AdHrese 
Nov. 16— H-ftmlu U. i.. AliLKS, im & liU WRter-st., New-York. 

POUTABLB FRENCH BURR STONE MILLS, 
of thebe«t mnterinK and cnnstriicted oti the Intest piincUtle^; 
from 12 tc» 30 iiichea djaniet«;r. The ImiR'st arc cu|inbl« of pritidinir i** 
to 8.* bujilieb of horse or cattle feed per hour, when pro'.ierljr niaiiufred 
and driven by water or steam power. Sinnller eistrs may be driven b; 
bon^ liower. it. L. ALLEN, 1^ & IH Wat«:r-8(reet, 

Nov. 15— w^mlt. New York. 

■pRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 

About two hunored acres of the 

FINKST I4AIIID IN CATUQA COUNTY, 

in |N>o<I condition, and well situated on the lake shore. U is part of n 
laiire fntit farm, the principid orcbaids of whi«h art; rfserveU; but 
the portion offered Includes the farm house and bums, ana 

'Tl&ice Tl&onaaud Thrift jr Yotiiig Apple and 

Slandaid Pear Treea, 

of the best varieties. Price, $\W per acre for the whole, or •100 to 
•oU(i per acre forsetvcUons. Ajtply at the Journal of Counutirett OfllcCi 
(U Wall street, New-Vork city, or t«> UlCllAKD HALt; Aurora, 
Nov. l&-w2tmlU Cayupt Co., N. V. 
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HE OPORTO GRAP E.~ 



Tltis frrapp Is d(>sif;n<'d for making a first quality of wine. It is per- 
fectly hardy. In fat. 48 degrees. It never uiildcws : it is a gooil bearer ; 
ripens its fruit early ; grapes do not fail off ^ it has been tiroved for 
20 years,. and found alwHys reliable; the wme sella readily at from 
#2 to #4 per {rallon. The grapes have been analyzed by ('. T. .lack- 
ion, State Assayer of Massachusetts, and found to contain \h per 
centv offrrape suKar by tiie tables, and 3 per cent, tartaric acid. N. 
Longworth, I'JsQ.. says it is the tldckesi Mt'6T Ouice) lie has ever seen. 
£xtract from his letter : 

CiNCXXNATi, October 27. IWW. 
Dr. E. Wark Stlvkstbr— DearSIr: The Grapes an: receivetl. I 
have pressed out the must. * • • • To my stnprlse it weitflis 
eighty-two degrees, a fair weight. Must as blaok as Inl;. anri thicker 
than any I have seen. Yours, &c., N. LON(i WOIt'l 11. 

DIl. CHAS. T. JACKSON'S Ol'lNION OP OPOIITO WINK. 

This siiecimen of O»orto is not too sweet, but is iuft right, and Is a 
good Wine, which will in)prove on age, if bottled. 'Hie high coli>r of 
the Oporto Grape is a valuable property, since the Wine has a fine 
color, not common to Amerlcm Grape >Vinei>. 

For full account of the OPOKTO Grape, send for Catalogue of the 
Uons Nursery. Address Ij). WAUK SVLVl!;S-LEit, Lyoas, N. Y. 

Nov. 15— wltmlt. 

I]i 88EX PIGS! ESSEX pTgSII 
.J The subscriber is now ready to dispose of bis pigs of tiie above 
breed from fall Utters— bxtka Fikk— price #2d per pair, boxed &c. 
Also a few good spring pigs, at $20 a piece. 

C. f. WATNWUIOIIT. 
Not. »-w3tmlt. The Meadows, Khinebeck. N. Y. 

STEEL P L O AV S.--We are iimiiufactiiring 
for tlie spring trade lari,'<: numbers of our Moliawk Valley Clipper 
Plows witli steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or ciist point, as 
a(;8lred, and would refer you to the following periKms, who have them 
In use : 

John Johnston, Geneva. N. T. 

J. Ingersoll, lllun. N. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Kllis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Col. A. J. Summer, Lon^; Swamp, Florida* 

A. J. Itowman, Utica, N. Y. 

A. Itradley, Mankato. Miiiesota. 

P. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre*8 Patent Uorse TToe and Potato 
Covering Maciiine. Sayre's Patent Cultivator Teeth in quantities for 
tiie trade ; and all kinds of steel and swage -work hi the aj^rlcultural 
line. Send for a circular. SAYitE A KKMINGTON. 

Jan. 2&-wtf Mar. l—ratf. Union Agricultural Works. Utica, N. Y. 
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L B A N Y TILE AV O R K S 

CoRNKR Clintoh Avbnux AND Kxox Strkrt, Ai.bakt, N. Y. 

ThQ Su1>scribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILk in tlie United Stiites. have on hand, in large or small quun- 
tities. for Laud Draining, KOrND. SOLK and IIOUSK.-S110I': TILI*:. 
wan*Hnted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in lenicth. Orders solicited. Price List sent on npplica 
tion. C. A W. MCCAM.MO.N. 

Jan. 5— wtf.— Feb 1— mtf. Albany, N. Y. 



IT COSTS TEN CENTS and will »nre $25 per 
year to any fa:n}ly. Something new. V.rctf hudy wantii it, 
tJtf Sent free for One Dime. »Jt'l It sells readily. Agents Wanted. 
Address " K.XCKLSiOU CO." 831 Greenwich St. New-York. 
Nor. B— wjjiinlt.* 



ANDRE L E R O Y ' S NURSERIES 
AT .4KOERS FRAKCK. 

Tlie proprietor of these Hjteeries, the raopt extenslv* fn the world, 
lias the liunur to inriinu his fmnieroiis friends and the public that his 
CATALOUIKOK FlillT AND OUNAMKN TAL TRKF-S SMKruS, 
KOSFJ*. SKKDLlNl.P. FKl'IT STOCIiS. Ac, for the present season, 
Is now ready and at their di»po8ul, Apply t<^ 

UUliaJIKRR A THEHAUD. 

Oct. 4— lamS tmSt. 61 Cedar Street. New - York. 

Now Rkahy— SinK>e Copies sent by mall, postpaid for Twenty-Five 
Cents -One dozen copies, postpaid, forTwo Dollars. A{;enls waitted. 

1861 ^'"'^ ".t^!!"^''^"" 1861 
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THE PUBLIC. 



Do you wish to read an entertaining, instructive, religious and 
secular, family newspaper, sound, conservative and safe, 

THE I.ARGEST IN TlIC: WORLD, 

riving a full, impartial and reliable summary of all the news in ail re- 
ligious denominations, from all political parties, from all countries in 
th« world. I)elonicing to no sect in the church, and to no party in ttie 
State, but opposed to every ism that disturbs the pence of the com- 
munity and the liarmony of the country : a newspaper having distinct 
departments devoted to Agricnitare. Commerce, and General L5t4 ra- 
ture, with Tales. Poetry. Science and Art. furni!<1iing pleasant and in 
structive reading for children and parents, in all the realms of matt<?r 
and mind ? You can have it for one year by sending your name and 
address, with ^2.50, to the New-Yokk ODt<i£RVBK oflice. 

Any person who will obtain f\re xbw srajiCRiRRRa with advance 
pa)'mcnt, may retain Fivb Dollars as his conunisslon. And for 
Twenty kkw bdbscridbhI), may retain Twenty-five Dollars as ids com- 
mission. SIDNKY E. MORSE, JR.. * CO.. 

Eilitors and Proprietors, 

Oct. I8-w6tm3t 87 Park Row, New- York. 



TIIK SEVKNTII NUMBKR of tliis attractive and useful Work is 
now ready. TKR.MS— as hereU^fore: 8INGLK COPIKS postpaid, 
TwKXTY-riVK Cksts; ONK DOZKN COPIKS. postpaid, TwoDou.AKd; 
ONK IIUNDRKD COPIKS, FirrKSif Dollars and larger quautlUes 
at a farther reduction. 

PARTI.AL An«TllACT OP COXTBJVTS. 

Amonix other valuable chapters, tlie Ashvai. RBOi:iTBR for 1861 will 
contain the foliowing :— 

I. WORKING MKN'S COTTAGES-Seventeen Engmvings. 
1. Imp<)rttint Advsintagesof tliclr Krection. 
DLifiIgn for a Cottage of the ^rinallest Sixe. 
Design for a Cotlsige on n somewhat Larger Scale. 
Design for a Cottage of better class or for a small Farm House. 
Design for a somewhiit more costly Cottage. 
A Design by L. H. Vatk. 
A Design by J. M. Wade, with modifications 

II. LAYING OCT GROCNDS-Five Fjigravlngii. 

1. I'lan of a Villnge Half Acre GiU'den. 

2. Siuiole butliracefiil AriangemeutofPlfasure Grounds. 
8. Laving out a W (stern Farm. 

III. PRCNINif AND TRAINING ROSES- Eleven Engravings. 

1. Tree R^ses ; two modes with flgures. 

2. Weeping Roses. 

5. Pillar Roses. 

IV. NEW FRLMTS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICKS— Twenty-one 

Engravings. 

1. Rasket of IMums— Descriptions and Figures of 16 newer Sorts. 

2. Notes on Strawberries- Results of Uie Farther Experience of 

the Ye:«r. 
8. Pruning Dwarf Pears. 
4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pe.ir Tree In Bearing. 

6. How to Olitain Fruit hi New IMaces. 

V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS— Ten En- 
grnvings. 

1. Cnnstnictlon and Martagement of the Cold Pit. 

2. The Conserv.'illve Pit 
8. Ward's Cases. 

4. The WiniU w Case and Aqnai'ium. 
&. Translucent Paint f(»r Glass. 
VI. DOMP^STIC POULTRY— Tiilrty-tliree Engravings. 

1. Origin of Domestic fowls. 

2. Dcfcriptlons at Lenptli of the Different Breeds. 
8. Maiiageinent of I'onllry. 

4. Five Designs for ronltry Houses. 

fi. Nests. Pens. Coops, Feeding Hoppers, Ac. 

6. Diseases of Poultry. 

VII. WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION — Twenty-one Ed* 

gravings. 

1. (General Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation. 

2. Annual and Riennial Weeds. 
8. Simple Perennial Weeila, 

4. Creeping IN rennlal Weeds. 

5. Noxious and Intruding Shruba 

VIII. FILTERS, AND FILTERING CISTERNS-Five Engravings 

1. Conptrncflon of Port^ible Miters. 

2. Another Plan for the Snme. 

8. Filters attached to the Cistern. 

IX. AfJRICULTURAL NOTES. 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTEa 
XL RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XIL DOMESTIC ECi>NOMY, &c.. Ac. 
XIII. ADVERTL^EMENTS 

Tliis, proceeded by the nsnal Calendar nages and Astronomical CaL 
cnlatioiis, furnts a bonk which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 

while the PuMitliers may especially call attention to tlie pithy and ap> 
propnale HINTS FOR THE M(^NT1I which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, na embracing in tiie most concise form many valuable sng- 
pestlons-to the article on WORKlNti MEN'S COT'rAGES. for Uio 
neat and useful Dcsitcn.- it contains— to those upon ROSES and G REEN 
HOI'SE Structures for their beautiful illustrations- to that upon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter upon the subject yet pre- 
sented In equal space, accompanied :i8 it is by so many Engravings— 
and to that upon VVKK1>S nnd tl-eir DestrucJinn, aspresentlm.' justthe 
information which every Fnnner ice.ulres. with cuts by whicli lie can 
compjire tlie most conunon and troublesome of thtse intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to gel rid of them. 

THE PUULI^^HERS, with tiie view of rendering the circulation *f 
the An.sual RKf.i»sTKi{ forl^^i. still wider and hu-jrer thnn tliatof any 
nrevlouK Number, are prepared, as al»ove iniimnted. to oDcr the most 
liberal Terms for its introduction in quantities, either to AKents. Ag- 
ricultural Societies. Nurserymen, Dealersin Implements and Seeds, oi 
any other? who take an interest in the dicseminatlon of useful read 
Ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publisliers, 

LUTHER TUCKER k SON. 
Albant, N. T. 
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WILD TURKEYS. —A few pitiw of young wild 



PURE BERK8HIRE8 OF EXTRA QUALITY 
FOR SAJCB. 

Tjlre° »w! «nH 111™ boIS foUMtttiit'oW Airice « '«<!li. 
PerfiKl Pidlgnca KuiBltlied. 

Pin well l»ie<1uidIUPl>Utd<tlth(ctd. Addrm 

Wot, g-wtt imt. Aarora. Cjiim LuK. H. T. 

THE YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL— 

iner-»»Ri^^?jKlnprIi«di^^"irJhi'j!l^io(^3V»nB 

Ur S. BmruRi Toi>D. fVIn 

Itr L. tvciBl A ftw> Co^ UcnL. Office. 
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alrleanil ml iilur-'onlx (l In duhi-Miitr Mill larner ttian iinr 
vuiwr af Ihv Iclri'l ! Ci.Dv AflEirta wjwib-d in btftt town In the U.S. 
Premium* munlflHhtf Clreul4l<a In alMhe Staltn- Vot fi 1>^9™a 
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Tni Illcsthated Amidal EEaiareR o> Ruiul irrnaa 
FOR isei. 

AthMnRnnAL Aiiii[iAi,.-WcBrein reoeipt of "Tha H- 
iDalmlnl Annual ltcgi«t«r of Rnnl Affiiin nml CuilitnUir 
Alinonao fur 1861 "-> hundnin* and well fllJ«l Kork of 14« 
piig«_publiabs<l by LuTusB Tdckkr A Sun, Allanj. A 

of a viak of Ibia chariu:ter— (ha writer >up|KiiiiDg ua lo b* 
Iba pahliahar. Vt would tbsnfor* Btalc Ibal wg oDl; pub- 
liah tbc Rural New-Yurkar, but can ouiuoicnd Ilia aborn 
' 01 Ihe beat of Iha kind wilbin our knowladgo.— £uraJ 
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T T. GRANTS PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 

Thcr wIH chiff uhI KTHn wl.«l lo psselM Ibrouib the nin ««av 

Fal«Dt Hlfbu rur aale of all the Wnlem Etatn. 

Ht 1-n - m *'''"'™ JonetiVnThiJi^llTr C^a. T. 
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